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OF  DRAWBACKS 

MERCHANTS  and  manu&cturen  are  not  contented  with  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market^  but  desire  likewise  the  most 
extensive  foreign  sale  for  their  goods.  Hieir  country  has  no  juris- 
diction in  foreign  nations^  and  therefore  can  seldom  procure  them 
any  monopoly  there.  They  are  generally  obliged,  therefore,  to  con- 
tent Uiemselves  with  petitioning  for  certain  encouragements  to  ex- 
portation. 

Of  these  encouragements  what  are  caUed  Drawbacks  seem  to  be  the 
most  reasonable.  To  allow  the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon  exporta- 
tion, either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  excise  or  inland  duty  is 
imposed  upon  domestic  industry,  can  never  occasion  the  exportation  of 
a  greaterquantity  of  goods  than  what  would  have  been  exported  had  no 
daty  been  imposed.  Such  encouragements  do  not  tend  to  turn  towards 
any  particular  emfdoyment  a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  country, 
than  what  would  go  to  that  employment  ^  of  its  own  accord,  but  only 
to  hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of  that  share  to  other 
emplojrments.  They  tend  not  to  overturn  that  balance  which  natur- 
ally establishes  itself  among  all  the  various  emplojnnents  of  the  society ; 
but  to  hinder  it  from  being  overturned  by  the  duty.  They  tend  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  preserve,  what  it  is  in  most  cases  advantageous 


Merchants 
denumd  en- 
courage- 
ments to  ex- 
portation. 


Drawbacks 
of  duty  paid 
on  domestic 
produce  are 
reasonable, 
as  they  pre- 
serve the 
natural  dis- 
tribution of 
labour. 
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So  are  also 
drawbacks 
of  duty  paid 
on  goods 
imported. 


Under  the 
old  subsidy 
a  drawback 
of  one-half 
is  allowed. 


Of  more 
recent 
duties  the 
whole  is 
generally 
allowed, 


and  in  some 
cases  the 
whole  even 
of  the  old 
subsidy  is 
allowed. 


to  preserve,  the  natural  division  and  distribution  of  labour  in  the 
society. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exporta- 
tion of  foreign  goods  imported;  which  in  Great  Britain  generally 
amount  to  by  much  the  largest  part  of  the  duty  upon  importation.^ 
By  the  second  of  the  rules,  annexed  to  the  act  of  parliament,^  which 
imposed,  what  is  now  called,  the  old  subsidy,  every  merchant,  whether 
English  or  alien,  was  allowed  to  draw  back  half  that  duty  upon 
exportation;  the  English  merchant,  provided  the  exportation  took 
place  within  twelve  months ;  the  alien,  provided  it  took  place  within 
nine  months.  Wines,  currants,  and  wrought  silks  were  the  only  goods 
which  did  not  foil  within  this  rule,  having  other  and  more  advantage- 
ous allowances.  Hie  duties  imposed  by  this  act  of  parliament  were,  at 
that  time,  the  only  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 
Hie  term  within  which  this,  and  all  other  drawbacks,  could  be  claimed, 
was  afterwards  (by  7  Geo.  I.  chap.  21.  sect.  10.)  exte;ided  to  three 
years.' 

The  duties  which  have  been  imposed  since  the  old  subsidy,  are,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  This 
general  rule,  however,  is  liable  to  a  great  number  of  exceptions,  and 
the  doctrine  of  drawbacks  has  become  a  much  less  simple  matter,  than 
it  was  at  their  first  institution. 

Upon  the  exportation  of  some  foreign  goods,  of  which  it  was  expected 
that  the  importatiwi  would  greatly  exceed  what  was  necessary  for  the 
home  consumption,  the  whole  duties  are  drawn  back,  without  retaining 
even  half  the  old  subsidy.  Before  the  revolt  of  our  North  American 
colonies,  we  had  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
We  imported  about  ninety-six  thousand  hogsheads,  and  the  home 
consumption  was  not  suf^posed  to  exceed  fourteen  thousand.^  To 
focilitate  the  great  exportation  which  was  necessary,  in  order  to  rid  us 
'>>f  the  rest,  the  whole  duties  were  drawn  back,  provided  the  exporta^- 
tion  took  place  within  three  years.^ 

We  still  have,  though  not  altogethtf ,  yet  very  neariy,  the  monopoly 
of  the  sugars  of  our  West  Indian  islands.  If  sugars  are  exported 
within  a  year,  therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importation  are  drawn 
back,®  and  if  exported  within  three  years,  all  the  duties,  except  half 


>rThe  next  three  pages  are  not  in  eds.  z  and  a ;  see  below,  p.  5,  note.] 
"fia  Car.  IL,  c  I] 

'[Henry  Saxby,  tX£  British  Customs,  containing  an  Historical  and  Practical  Account 
if  each  branch  (/that  part  cftht  Revenue,  175^,  pp.  10^  308. 1 

^rrhese  figures  are  also  quoted  above,  vol  l,  p.  35a,  and  below,  p.  103.] 
B[Sazby.  British  Customs,  p.  za.]  ^[Ibid.,  p.  zz.] 
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the  old  sakmiy,  which  still  ocmtinues  to  be  retained  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  goods.  Though  the  importaUcm  of  sugar 
exceeds,  a  good  deal,  what  is  necessary  for  the  home  consumption,  the 
excess  is  inconsidarable,  in  comparison  of  what  it  used  to  be  in  tobacco. 

Some  goods,  the  particular  <^jects  of  the  jealousy  of  our  own  manu- 
&cturers,  Bie  prohibited  to  be  imported  for  home  consumption.  They 
may,  however,  upon  paying  certain  duties,  be  imported  and  warehoused 
&r  exportation.  But  upon  such  exportation,  no  part  of  these  duties 
are  drawn  back.  Our  manufitcturers  are  unwilling,  it  seems,  that  even 
this  restricted  importation  should  be  encouraged,  and  are  afraid  lest 
some  part  of  these  goods  should  be  stolen  out  of  the  warehouse,  and 
thus  c(Mne  into  competition  with  their  own.  It  is  under  these  regula- 
tions only  that  we  can  import  wrought  silks,^  French  cambrics  and 
lawns,'  callicoes  painted,  printed,  stained,  or  dyed,  &c 

We  are  unwillmg  even  to  be  the  carriers  of  French  goods,  and  choose 
rather  to  forego  a  profit  to  ourselves,  than  to  suffer  those,  whom  we 
consider  as  our  enemies,  to  make  any  profit  by  our  means.  Not  only 
half  Uie  old  subsidy,  but  the  second  twenty-five  per  cent  is  retained 
upon  the  exportaticm  of  all  French  goods.^ 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the  old  subsidy,  the  drawback 
allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  all  wines  amounted  to  a  great  deal 
more  than  half  the  duties  which  were,  at  that  time,  paid  upon  their 
importation ;  and  it  seems,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  the  object  of 
the  legislature  to  give  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  encouragement 
to  the  carrying  trade  in  wine.  Several  of  the  other  duties  too,  which 
were  imposed,  either  at  the  same  time,  or  subsequent  to  the  old 
subsidy ;  what  is  called  the  additional  duty,  the  new  subsidy,  the  one- 
third  and  two-thirds  subsidies,  the  impost  l692,  the  coinage  on  wine, 
were  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation.^  All  those 
duties,  however,  except  the  additional  duty  and  impost  l692,^  being 
paid  down  in  ready  money,  upon  importation,  the  interest  of  so  large 
a  sum  occasioned  an  expence,  which  made  it  unreasonable  to  expect 
any  profitable  carrying  trade  in  this  article.  Only  a  part,  therefore, 
of  the  duty  called  the  impost  on  wine,^  and  no  part  of  the  twenty-five 


In  the  case 
of  some  pro- 
hibited 
i^oods  there 
8  no  draw- 
back. 


French  im- 
poru  gener- 
ally are 
allowed  a 
tnudler 
drawback  on 
re-exporta- 
tion. 

Wines  have 
been 

peculiarly 
tavoured, 


if6  Oea  III.,  c.  aS ;  ii  Geo.  IIL,  c  49.]  "[Above,  vol  I,  p.  437.] 

>[7  and  8  W.^III.^c.  ao ;  i  Geo.  t,  c.  13,  S  3  ;  Saxby,  Briiish  Customs ^  (x  45 ;  above 


▼ol.  1.,  p.  437.    The  first  35  per  oem.  vras  imposed  in  1693,  the  second  in  1696.] 

*  [Saxby,  BriUsk  Customs^  pp.  13,  as,  39,  46.     'The  additional  duty'  was  imposed  in 
X703.    For  the  *  impost  1693 '  and  the  sobsidies  see  above,  vol  I ,  pp.  437,  448,  and  below, 
8  coinage  on  wine '  was  the  duty  levied  tmder  18  Car.  II. ,  c.  5,  for  de- 
aling t&e  eicpenaes  of  the  mint] 
•rsui'  -  •  -  - 


_     For  the       . 
pp.  363.  364-     'The  coinage  on  wine '  was  the  duty  levied  tmder  '18  Car, 
{raymg  the  escpoiaes  of  the  mint] 

British  Customs^  pp.  13,  38.] 


[Saxby,.  ...     ._   . 

[i  Jac  U.,  c  3,  and  continuing  Acts :  J^Z  a  tun  on  French  and  £12  on  other  wine.] 
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pounds  the  ton  upon  French  wines,^  or  of  the  duties  imposed  in  1745,' 
in  1768/  and  in  1778,^  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exporta- 
tion. The  two  imposts  of  five  per  cent.,  imposed  in  1779  and  1781, 
upon  all  the  former  duties  of  customs/  being  allowed  to  be  wholly 
drawn  back  upon  the  exportation  of  all  other  goods,  were  likewise 
allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  that  of  wine.  The  last  duty  that  has 
been  particularly  imposed  upon  wine,  that  of  1780,^  is  allowed  to  be 
wholly  drawn  back,  an  indulgence,  which,  when  so  many  heavy  duties 
are  retained,  most  probably  could  never  occasion  the  exportation  of  a 
single  ton  of  wine.  These  rules  take  place  with  regard  to  all  places  of 
lawful  exportation,  except  the  British  colonies  in  America. 
Uy  The  15th  Charles  II.  chap.  7.  called  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of 

pmt^?othe  trade,^  had  given  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  colonies 
ccSoDiesT  ^^^  aU  the  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manu&cture  of  Europe  ;  and 
consequently  with  wines.  In  a  country  of  so  extensive  a  coast  as  our 
North  American  and  West  Indian  colonies,  where  our  authority  was 
always  so  very  slender,  and  where  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to 
carry  out,  in  their  own  ships,  their  non-enumerated  commodities,  at 
first,  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  afterwards,  to  all  parts  of  Europe 
South  of  Cape  Finisterre,®  it  is  not  very  probable  that  this  monopoly 
could  ever  be  much  respected ;  and  they  probably,  -at  all  times,  found 
means  of  bringing  back  some  cargo  from  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  allowed  to  carry  out  one.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  importing  European  wines  fr^m  the  places  of  their 
growth,  and  they  could  not  well  import  them  from  Great  Britain, 
where  they  were  loaded  with  many  heavy  duties,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable part  was  not  draw^  back  upon  exportation.  Madeira  wine, 
not  being  a  European  commodity,®  could  be  imported  directly  into 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  countries  which,  in  all  their  non- 
enumerated  commodities,  enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  island  of  Madeira. 
These  circumstances  had  probably  introduced  that  general  taste  for 


1  [7  and  8  W.  III.,  c.  ao,  |  3 ;  i  Geo.  I.,  st  a.  c.  la.  |  3.] 

3[i8  Geo.  II..  c.  9;  Soxbf,  British  Customs,  p.  64 :  ^8  a  tun  00  French  and  £4  on 

other  wine.] 

>[?  1763.    3  Geo.  IIL,  c.  la :  ;^8  a  tun  on  French  and  ^^4  on  other  wine.] 

*ri8  Geo.  III.,  c.  37 :  ^8  8s.  on  French  and  £4  4s.  on  other  wine.] 

*l/.e„  5  per  cent.,  not  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  but  on  the  amount  of  the  previously 

existing  duties ;  19  Geo.  IIL,  c.  25,  and  aa  Geo.  III.,  a  66.] 

•  r^  Gea  III.,  c.  30 :  /8  a  tun  on  French  and  £^  on  other  wine.] 

^frhe  colonial  part  of  the  Act  is  said  in  its  particular  preamble  (|  5)  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  '  maintaining  a  greater  correspondence  and  kindness  between '  the  colonies  and  mother 
country,  and  for  keepins^  the  colonies  '  in  a  firmer  dependence  *.] 

*rAll  this  is  dealt  wiA  in  greater  detail  below,  pp.  78-81.] 

*  [The  f  ramers  of  the  Act  were  not  so  sure  about  Madeu:a  being  non-European.  They 
excepted  wine  of  the  Madeiras  and  Asoret  by  special  provision,  1 7  of  15  Car.  II.,  c.  7,  i  13.] 
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Madeira  wine,  which  our  officers  found  established  in  all  our  colonies 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  which  began  in  1755,  and  which  they 
brought  back  with  them  to  the  mother-country,  where  that  wine  had 
not  been  much  in  fuhion  before.  Upon  the  ocmdusion  of  that  war» 
in  1768  (by  the  4th  Gea  III.  Chap.  15.  Sect  12.),  all  the  duties,  ex- 
cept SL  10  ^.  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back,  upon  the  exportation 
to  the  colonies  of  all  wines,  except  French  wines,  to  the  commerce 
and  consumption  of  which  national  prejudice  would  allow  no  sort  of 
encouragement  The  period  between  the  granting  of  this  indulgence 
and  the  revolt  of  our  North  American  colonies  was  probably  too  short  to 
admit  of  any  considerable  change  in  the  customs  of  those  countries. 

The  same  act,  which,  in  the  drawback  upon  all  wines,  except  French 
wines,  thus  fiiYoured  the  colonies  so  much  more  than  other  countries ; 
in  those,  upon  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  fsivoured  them 
nmch  less.  Upon  the  exportation  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities 
to  other  countries,  half  the  old  subsidy  was  drawn  back.  But  this  law 
enacted,  that  no  part  of  that  duty  should  be  drawn  back  upon  the 
exportation  to  the  colonies  of  any  commodities,  of  the  growth  or 
manufacture  either  of  Europe  or  the  East  Indies,  except  wines,  white 
callicoes  and  muslins.^ 

Drawbacks  were,  perhaps,  originally  granted  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  carrying  trade,  which,  as  the  freight  of  the  ships  is  frequently 
paid  by  foreigners  in  money,  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for 
bringing  gold  and  silver  into  the  country.  But  though  the  canying 
trade  certainly  deserves  no  peculiar  encouragement,  though  the  motive 
of  the  institution  was,  perhaps,  abundantly  foolish,  the  institution 
itself  seems  reasonable  enough.  Such  drawbacks  cannot  force  into 
this  trade  a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  country  than  what 
would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there  been  no  duties 
upon  importation.  They  only  prevent  its  being  excluded  altogether 
by  those  duties.  The  carrying  trade,  though  it  deserves  no  prefer- 
ence, ought  not  to  be  precluded,  but  to  be  left  free  like  all  other 
trades.  It  is  a  necessary  resource  for  those  capitals  which  cannot 
find  employment  either  in  the  agriculture  or  in  the  manufiictures 
of  the  countiy,  either  in  its  home  trade  or  in  its  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption. 

^[Froni  the  words  '  duty  upon  importation'  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  chapter  to  this  point  is  new  matter,  which  appears  first  in  Additions  and 
Corrections  and  ed.  3.  Eds.  i  and  2  read  in  place  of  it  simply,  *  Half  the  duties  imposed  by 
what  is  called  the  old  subsidy,  are  drawn  back  universally,  except  upon  goods  exported  to 
the  British  plantations ;  and  frequently  the  whole,  almost  always  a  part  of  those  imposed  by 
later  subsidies  and  imposts'.  The  provision  of  4  Geo.  III.,  c.  15,  taking  away  drawbacks, 
is  quoted  below,  p.  85.] 
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The  revenue  of  the  customs,  instead  of  suffering,  profits  from  such 
drawbacks,  by  that  part  of  the  duty  which  is  retained.  If  the  whole 
duties  had  been  retained,  the  foreign  goods  upon  which  they  are  paid, 
could  seldom  have  been  exported,  nor  consequently  imported,  for  want 
of  a  market  The  duties,  Uierefore,  of  which  a  part  is  retained,  would 
never  have  been  paid* 

These  reasons  seem  sufficiently  to  justify  diawbadts,  and  would 
justify  them,  though  the  whole  duties,  whether  upon  the  ]N*oduce  of 
domestic  industry,  cr  upon  foreign  goods,  were  always  drawn  back  upcm 
exportaticHi.  The  revenue  of  excise  would  in  this  case,  indeed,  suffer  a 
little,  and  that  of  the  customs  a  good  deal  more;  but  the  natural 
balance  of  industry,  the  natural  division  and  distribution  of  labour, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  disturbed  by  such  duties,  would  be  more 
nearly  re-established  by  such  a  regulation. 

These  reasons,  however,  will  justify  drawbacks  only  upon  exporting 
goods  to  those  countries  which  are  altogether  foreign  and  independent, 
not  to  those  in  which  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  a  mono- 
poly. A  drawback,  for  example,  upon  the  exportation  of  European 
goods  to  our  American  colonies,  will  not  always  occasion  a  greater  expor- 
tation than  what  would  have  taken  place  without  it.  By  means  of 
the  monopoly  which  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  there,  the 
same  quantity  might  frequently,  perhaps,  be  sent  thither,  though  the 
whole  duties  were  retained.  The  drawback,  therefore,  may  frequently 
be  pure  loss  to  the  revenue  of  excise  and  customs,  without  altering 
the  state  of  the  trade,  or  rendering  it  in  any  respect  more  extensive. 
How  fiu*  such  drawbacks  can  be  justified,  as  a  proper  encouragement 
to  the  industry  of  our  colonies,  or  how  far  it  is  advantageous  to  the 
mother-country,  that  they  should  be  exempted  from  taxes  which  are 
paid  by  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects,  will  appear  hereafter  ^ 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  colonies. 

Drawbacks,  however,  it  must  always  be  understood,  are  usefrd  only 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  goods  for  the  exportation  of  which  they 
are  given,  are  really  exported  to  some  foreign  country ;  and  not  clan- 
destinely re-imported  into  our  own.  That  some  drawbacks,  particularly 
those  upon  tobacco,  have  frequently  been  abused  in  this  manner,  and 
have  given  occasion  to  many  frauds  equally  hurtful  both  to  the  revenue 
and  to  the  fiiir  trader,  is  well  known. 


t  [Bdow,  pp.  84-86.] 
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BOUNTIES  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great  Britain,  frequently 
petitioned  for,  and  sometimes  granted  to  the  produce  of 
particular  branches  of  domestic  industry.  By  means  of  them  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  it  is  pretended,  will  be  enabled  to  sell 
their  goods  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in  the  foreign  market 
A  greater  quantity,  it  is  said,  will  thus  be  exported,  and  the  balance  of 
trade  consequently  turned  more  in  favour  of  our  own  country.  We 
cannot  give  our  workmen  a  monopoly  in  the  foreign,  as  we  have  done 
in  the  home  market.  We  cannot  force  foreigners  to  buy  their  goods, 
as  we  have  done  our  own  countrymen.  The  next  best  expedient,  it 
has  been  thought,  therefore,  is  to  pay  them  for  buying.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  mercantile  system  proposes  to  enrich  the  whole 
country,  and  to  put  money  into  all  our  pockets  by  means  of  the  balance 
of  trade. 

Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to  those  branches  of  trade 
only  winch  cannot  be  carried  on  without  them.  But  every  branch  of 
trade  in  which  the  merchant  can  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  re- 
places to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  the  whole  capital 
employed  in  preparing  and  sending  them  to  market,  can  be  carried  on 
without  a  bounty.  Every  such  branch  is  evidently  upon  a  level  with 
all  the  other  branches  of  trade  which  are  carried  on  without  bounties, 
and  cannot  therefore  require  one  mo^e  than  they.  Those  trades  only 
require  bounties  in  which  the  merchant  is  obliged  to  sell  his  goods  for 
a  price  which  does  not  replace  to  him  his  capital,  together  with  the 
ordinary  profit ;  or  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  them  for  less  than  it 
really  costs  him  to  send  them  to  market  The  bounty  is  given  in 
order  to  make  up  this  loss,  and  to  encourage  him  to  continue,  or  per- 
haps to  begin,  a  trade  of  which  the  expence  is  supposed  to  be  greater 
than  the  returns,  of  which  every  operattoa  eats  up  a  part  of  the  capital 
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employed  in  it,  and  which  is  of  such  a  nature,  that,  if  all  other  trades 
resembled  it,  there  would  soon  be  no  capital  left  in  the  country. 

The  trades,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  are  carried  on  by  means  of 
bounties,  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  carried  on  between  two 
nations  for  any  considerable  time  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
one  of  them  shall  always  and  regularly  lose,  or  sell  its  goods  for  less 
than  it  really  costs  to  send  them  to  market.  But  if  the  bounty  did 
not  repay  to  the  merchant  what  he  would  otherwise  lose  upon  the 
price  of  his  goods,  his  own  interest  would  soon  oblige  him  to  employ 
his  stock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out  a  trade  in  which  the  price  of 
the  goods  would  replace  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  the  capital 
employed  in  sending  them  to  market  The  effect  of  bounties,  like 
that  of  all  the  other  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  can  only  be 
to  force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  channel  much  less  advantageous 
than  that  in  which  it  would  naturally  run  of  its  own  accord. 

The  ingenious  and  well-informed  author  of  the  tracts  upon  the 
corn-trade^  has  shown  very  clearly,  that  since  the  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  com  was  first  established,  the  price  of  the  com  exported, 
valued  moderately  enough,  has  exceeded  that  of  the  com  imported, 
valued  very  high,  by  a  much  greater  sum  than  the  amount  of  the 
whole  bounties  which  have  been  paid  during  that  period.  This,  he 
imagines,  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  mercantile  system,  is  a  clear 
proof  that  this  forced  com  trade  is  beneficial  to  the  nation ;  the  value 
of  the  exportation  exceeding  that  of  the  importation  by  a  much  greater 
sum  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expence  which  the  public  has  been 
at  in  order  to  get  it  exported.  He  does  not  consider  that  this  extra- 
ordinary expence,  or  the  bounty,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  expence 
which  the  exportation  of  co|n  reaUy  costs  the  society.  The  capital 
which  the  farmer  employed  in  raising  it,  must  likewise  be  taken  into 
the  account.  Unless  the  price  of  the  com  when  sold  in  the  foreign 
markets  replaces,  not  only  the  bounty,  but  this  capital,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  the  society  is  a  loser  by  the  difference,  or 
the  national  stock  is  so  much  diminished.  But  the  veiy  reason  for 
which  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  grant  a  bounty,  is  the  supposed 
insufficiency  of  the  price  to  do  this. 

The  average  price  of  com,  it  has  been  said,  has  fallen  considerably 
since  the  establishment  of  the  bounty.  That  the  average  price  of  com 
began  to  fall  somewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  has 
continued  to  do  so  during  the  course  of  the  sixty-four  first  years  of  the 

1  [Charles  Smith  (already  described  as  '  very  well-informed '  above,  vol  I ,  p.  496),  Three 
Tracts  on  the  Com  Trade  and  Com  Laws,  and  ed.,  1766,  pp.  i39-i3a] 
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present,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show.  But  this  event,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  as  real  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  must  have  happened  in  spite 
of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  possibly  have  happened  in  consequence  of  it 
It  has  happened  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  though  in  France 
there  was,  not  only  no  bounty,  but,  till  1764,  the  exportation  of  com 
was  subjected  to  a  general  prohibition.^  This  gradual  fall  in  the 
average  price  of  grain,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  is  ultimately  owing 
neither  to  the  one  regulation  nor  to  the  other,  but  to  that  gradual  and 
insensible  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver,  which,  in  the  first  book  of 
this  discourse,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  has  taken  place  in  the 
general  market  of  Europe,  during  the  course  of  the  present  century.' 
It  seems  to  be  altogether  impossible  that  the  bounty  could  ever  con- 
tribute to  lower  the  price  of  grsin.' 

In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been  observed,^  the  bounty,  by 
occasioning  an  extraordinary  exportation,  necessarily  keeps  up  the 
price  of  com  in  the  home  maricet  above  what  it  would  naturally  fall 
ta  To  do  so  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  institution.  In  years  of 
scarcity,  though  the  bounty  is  frequently  suspended,  yet  the  great 
expcurtation  which  it  occasions  in  years  of  plenty,  must  frequently 
hinder  more  or  less  the  plenty  of  one  year  ftt>m  relieving  the  scarcity 
of  another.  Both  in  years  of  plenty,  and  in  years  of  scarcity,  therefore, 
the  bounty  necessarily  tends  to  raise  the  money  price  of  com  some- 
what higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be  in  the  home  market. 

That,  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  the  bounty  must  necessarily  have 
this  tendency,  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  disputed  by  any  reasonable 
person.  But  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people  that  it  tends  to  en- 
courage tillage,  and  that  in  two  different  wajs ;  first,  by  opening  a  more 
extensive  foreign  market  to  the  com  of  the  fiirmer,  it  tends,  they 
imagine,  to  increase  the  demand  fw,  and  consequently  the  production 
of  that  commodity ;  and  secondly,  by  securing  to  him  a  better  price 
than  he  could  otherwise  expect  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  it  tends, 
they  suppose,  to  encourage  tillage.  This  double  encouragement  must, 
they  imagine,  in  a  long  period  of  years,  occasion  such  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  com,  as  may  lower  its  price  in  the  home  market, 
much  more  than  the  bounty  can  raise  it,  in  the  actual  state  which 
tillage  may,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  happen  to  be  in.^ 
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i^Jkbove,  vol  i,  pp.  195-198. J  » [Above,  voL  I.,  pp.  197-aio,  and  cp.  p.  403.] 

*pliese  three  sentences  beginning  with  '  It  has  happened  in  France,'  appou:  first  in 
Addaions  and  Corrections  and  ed.  3.] 

«rAbofe,  vol  i.,  p.  197.] 

'[Eds.  I  and  2  read  (beginning  at  the  third  line  of  the  paragraph) '  But  it  has  been 
thought  bjr  many  people,  that  by  securing  to  the  farmer  a  better  price  than  he  could  other- 
wise expect  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  it  tends  to  encourage  tillage ;  and  that  the  con- 
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I  answer^  that  whatever  extensioo  of  the  foreign  market  ean  be 
occasioned  by  the  bounty,  must,  in  every  particular  year,  be  altogether 
at  the  expence  of  the  home  market ;  as  every  bushel  of  com  which  is 
exported  by  means  of  the  bounty,  and  which  would  not  have  been 
exported  without  the  bounty,  would  have  remained  in  the  home 
market  to  increase  the  consumption,  and  to  lower  the  price  of  that 
commodity.  The  com  bounty,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  well  as  every 
other  bounty  upon  exportation,  imposes  two  difierent  taxes  upon  the 
people ;  first,  the  tax  which  they  are  obliged  to  contribute,  in  ord^  to 
pay  the  bounty ;  and  secondly,  the  tax  whidi  arises  from  the  advanced 
price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market,  and  which,  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  are  purchasers  of  com,  must,  in  this  particular 
commodity,  be  paid  by  the  whole  body  of  the  pe<^le.  In  this  par- 
ticular commodity,  therefore,  this  second  tax  is  by  much  the  heaviest 
of  the  two.  Let  us  suppose  that,  taking  one  year  with  another,  the 
bounty  of  five  shillings  upon  the  exportation  of  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
raises  the  price  of  that  commodity  in  the  home  market  only  sixpence 
the  bushel,  or  four  shillings  the  quarter,  higher  than  it  otherwajrs 
would  have  been  in  the  actual  state  of  the  crop.  Even  upon  this  very 
moderate  supposition,^  the  great  body  of  the  people,  over  and  above 
contributing  the  tax  which  pays  the  bounty  of  five  shillings  upon  evefy 
quarter  of  wheat  exported,  must  pay  another  of  four  shillings  upon 
every  quarter  which  they  themselves  consume.  But,  according  to  the 
very  well  informed  author  of  the  tracts  upon  the  corn-trade,  the 
average  proportion  of  the  com  exported  to  that  consumed  at  home,  is 
not  mOTe  than  that  of  one  to  thirty*one.*  Fcnt  every  five  shillings 
therefore,  which  they  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  first  tax,  they 
must  contribute  six  pounds  four  shillings  to  the  payment  of  the  second. 
So  very  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  first  necessaiy  of  life,  must  either  reduce 
the  subsistence  of  the  labouring  poor,  or  it  must  occasion  some 
augmentation  in  their  pecuniary  wages,  proportionable  to  that  in  the 
pecuniary  price  of  thetr  subsistence.  So  fiur  as  it  operates  in  the  one 
way,  it  must  reduce  the  ability  of  the  labouring  poor  to  educate  and 
bring  up  their  children,  and  must,  so  fiur,  tend  to  restrain  the  pc^puktion 
of  the  country.     So  &r  as  it  <^pemtes  in  the  other,  it  must  reduce 


sequent  increase  of  corn  may,  in  a  long  period  of  years,  lower  its  price  more  than  the 
bounty  can  raise  it  in  the  actual  state  wiuch  tillage  may  at  the  end  of  that  period  happen  to 
be  in.'  The  alteration  b  given  in  Additions  and  Corrections.  Hie  next  two  paragraphs 
appear  first  in  Additions  and  Corrections  and  ed.  3.] 

1  [It  is  really  anything  but  a  moderate  supposition.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  in- 
crease of  demand  caused  by  the  offer  of  a  bounty  on  eacpoitation  would  raose  the  price  of  a 
commodity  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  of  the  bounty.  ] 

*[C.  Smith.  Tkree  Tracts  om  ike  Com  Trade,  and  ed.,  p.  144.] 
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the  ability  of  the  employers  of  the  poor,  to  employ  so  great  a  num- 
ber as  they  otherwise  might  do,  and  must,  so  &r,  tend  to  restrain 
the  industry  of  the  country.  The  extracnrdinary  exportation  of  com, 
tberrfore,  cxxsasioned  by  the  bounty,  not  only,  in  every  particular  year, 
diminishes  the  home,  just  as  much  as  it  extends  the  foreign  market 
and  consumption,  but,  by  restraining  the  population  and  industry  of 
the  country,  its  final  tendency  is  to  stunt  imd  restrain  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  home  market;  and  thereby,  in  the  long  run,  rather  to 
diminish,  than  to  augment,  the  whole  market  and  consumption  of 
com. 

This  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of  com,  however,  it  has  been 
thought,  by  rendding  that  commodity  more  profitable  to  the  fiirmer, 
must  necessarily  encourage  its  production.^ 

I  answer,  that  this  might  be  the  case  if  the  effect  of  the  bounty  was 
to  raise  the  real  price  of  com,  or  to  enable  the  &rmer,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  it,  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  labourers  in  the  same 
manner,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty,  that  other  labourers  are 
commonly  maintained  in  his  neighbourhood.  But  neither  the  bounty, 
it  is  evident,  nor  any  other  human  institution,  can  have  any  such  effect 
It  is  not  the  real,  but  the  nominal  price  of  com,  which  can  in  any 
omisiderable  d^ree  be  affected  by  the  bounty.*  And  though  the  tax 
which  that  institution  imposes  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
may  be  very  burdensome  to  those  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very  little 
advantage  to  those  who  receive  it.* 

The  real  effect  a£  the  bounty  is  not  so  much  to  raise  the  real  value 
of  com,  as  to  degrade  the  real  value  of  silver ;  or  to  make  an  equal 
quantity  of  it  exchange  fw  a  smaller  quantity,  not  only  of  com,  bat 
of  all  other  home-made  commodities :  for  the  money  price  of  com 
regulates  Uiat  of  all  other  home-made  *  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which  must  always  be  such 
as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  com  sufficient  to 
maintain  him  and  his  &mily  either  in  the  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty 
manner  in  which  the  advancing,  stationary  or  declining  circumstances 
of  the  society  oblige  his  employers  to  maintain  him. 

It  r^ulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  rade 
produce  of  land,  whieh,  in  every  period  of  improvement,  must  bear  a 


The  en- 
hancement 
of  price 


courage  pro* 
duction  u  it 
was  an  en- 
hancement 
of  real  price, 
but  it  is  not ; 


it  is  only  a 
degradation 
of  the  value 
of  silver, 


for  com 
regulates  the 
money  price 
of  labour, 


of  all  rude 
produce, 


1  TThis  and  the  preoe(}ing  paragraph  are  not  in  tds.  i  and  a.    See  above,  p.  9,  note  ^.] 

*  [See  above,  vol.  I ,  pp.  3a-4a  It  does  not  occur  to  Smith  that  the  additional  com  might 
leqmre  greater  labour  to  produce  it  than  an  equal  quantity  of  the  old.] 

'[In  place  of  this  and  the  preceding  sentence  eds.  i  and  2  read  only  'It  is  not  the  real 
botthenominalpriceof  com  only  which  can  be  at  all  affected  by  the  bounty/  The  altera- 
tkn  is  ^ven  in  Additions  and  Corrections.] 

*l*  Homo-made'  here  and  in  th6  line  above  is  not  in  eds.  i  and  3.] 
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and  of  almost 
all  manufac- 
tures. 
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benefited  by 
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creased price 
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A  worldwide 
degradation 
of  the  value 
of  silver  is 
of  little  com 
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but  degrada- 
tion confined 
to  one 
country  dis- 
courages the 


certain  proportion  to  that  of  com,  though  this  proportion  is  different 
in  different  periods.  It  regulates,  for  example,  the  money  price  of 
grass  and  hay,  of  butcher's  meat,  of  horses,  and  the  maintenance  of 
horses,  of  land  carriage  consequently,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
inland  commerce  of  the  country. 

By  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land,  it  regulates  that  of  the  materials  of  almost  ^  all  manu- 
£su:tures.  By  regulating  the  money  price  of  labour,  it  regulates  that  of 
manu£su:turing  art  and  industry.  And  by  regulating  both,  it  regulates 
that  of  the  complete  manufacture.  The  money  price  of  labour,  and  of 
every  thing  that  is  the  produce  either  of  land  or  labour,  must  neces- 
sarily either  rise  or  £^11  in  proportion  to  the  money  price  of  com. 

Though  in  consequence  of  the  bounty,  therefore,  the  fiurmer  should 
be  enabled  to  sell  his  com  for  four  shillings  the  bushel  instead  of 
three  and  sixpence,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  m<mey  rent  proportion- 
able to  this  rise  in  the  money  price  of  his  produce ;  yet  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  rise  in  the  price  of  com,  four  shillings  will  purchase 
no  more  home-made  ^  goods  of  any  other  kind  than  three  and  sixpence 
would  have  done  before,  neither  the  circumstances  of  the  farmer,  nor 
those  of  the  landlord,  will  be  much '  mended  by  this  change.  The 
&rmer  will  not  be  able  to  cultivate  much  better :  the  landlord  will  not 
be  able  to  live  much  ^  better.  In  the  purchase  of  foreign  cmnmodities 
this  enhancement  in  the  price  of  com  may  give  them  some  little 
advantage.  In  that  of  home-made  commodities  it  can  give  them  none 
at  alL  And  almost  the  whole  expence  of  the  fiirmer,  and  the  &r 
greater  part  even  of  that  of  the  landlord,  is  in  home-made  com- 
modities.^ 

That  degradati<m  in  the  value  of  silver  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
fertility  of  the  mines,  and  which  operates  equally,  or  very  near  equally, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world,  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence  to  any  particular  country.  The  consequent  rise  of 
all  money  prices,  though  it  does  not  make  those  who  receive  them 
really  richer,  does  not  make  them  reaUy  poorer.  A  service  of  plate 
becomes  really  cheaper,  and  every  thing  else  remains  precisely  of  the 
same  real  value  as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver  which,  being  the  effect 
either  of  the  peculiar  situation,  or  of  the  political  institutions  of  a  par- 
ticular country,  takes  place  only  in  that  country,  is  a  matter  of  very 

1  r  Almost '  is  not  in  eds.  i  and  a.]       '[Eds.  i  and  2  do  not  contain  '  home-made'.] 
'fEds.  I  and  2  read  '  in  the  smallest  degree '.]       '[Neither  '  much '  is  in  eds.  i  and  s.] 
^[Tbis  and  the  two  preceding  sentences  from  '  in  the  purchase '  appear  first  in  Additions 
and  Corrections  (which  reads  '  of  even '  instead  of  '  even  of')  and  ed.  3.] 
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great  consequence,  which,  fiur  from  tending  to  make  any  body  really 
ridier,  tends  to  make  every  body  really  poorer.  The  rise  in  the  money 
price  of  all  commodities,  which  is  in  this  case  peculiar  to  that  country, 
tends  to  discourage  more  or  less  every  sort  of  industry  which  is  carried 
on  within  it,  and  to  enable  foreign  nations,  by  furnishing  almost  all 
sorts  of  goods  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver  than  its  own  workmen 
can  afford  to  do,  to  undersell  them,  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  even 
in  the  home  market. 

It  is  the  peculiar  situation  of  Spain  and  Portugal  as  proprietors  of 
the  mines,  to  be  the  distributors  of  gold  and  silver  to  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Those  metals  ought  naturally,  therefore,  to  be 
somewhat  cheaper  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  difference,  however,  should  be  no  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  freight  and  insurance ;  and,  on  account  of  the  great  value  and 
small  bulk  of  those  metals,  their  freight  is  no  great  matter,  and  their 
insurance  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.  Spain 
and  Portugal,  therefore,  could  suffer  very  little  from  their  peculiar 
situation,  if  they  did  not  aggravate  its  diasulvantages  by  their  political 
institutions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver,  load  that  exportation  with  the  expence  of  smu^ling, 
and  raise  the  value  of  those  metals  in  other  countries  so  much  more 
above  what  it  is  in  their  own,  by  the  whole  amount  of  this  expence.^ 
When  you  dam  up  a  stream  of  water,  as  soon  as  the  dam  is  full,  as 
much  water  must  run  over  the  dam-head  as  if  there  was  no  dam  at  all. 
The  prohibition  of  exportation  cannot  detain  a  greater  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  what  they  can  afford  to 
emfJoy,  than  what  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour  will 
allow  them  to  employ,  in  coin,  plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver.  When  they  have  got  this  quantity  the  dam  is  full, 
and  the  whole  stream  which  flows  in  afterwards  must  run  over.  The 
annual  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  from  Spain  and  Portugal  accord- 
ingly is,  by  all  accounts,  notwithstanding  these  restraints,  very  near 
equal  to  the  whole  annual  importation.  As  the  water,  however,  must 
always  be  deeper  behind  the  dam-head  than  before  it,  so  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  which  these  restraints  detain  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
must,  in  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  be 
greater  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries.     The  higher  and 


industry  of 
thatcoantry. 
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Portugal 
gold  and 
ulverare 
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>  [Spain's  prahibitioa  of  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  had  only  been  abolished  at  a 
reoeot  period.  The  tax  was  3  per  cent,  till  1768,  thai  4  per  cent.  See  Raynal,  Histoire 
pkilesopkiqtte^  Amsterdam  ed.  1773U  torn.  iii..  pp.  ago,  291.  As  to  the  export  of  gold  from 
Portugal,  see  bekyw,  p.  48,  note  x.] 
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stronger  the  dam-head,  the  greater  must  be  the  differenee  in  the  d^yth 
of  water  behind  and  before  it  The  higher  the  tax,  the  higher  the 
penalties  with  which  the  prohibition  is  guarded,  the  more  vigilant  and 
severe  the  police  which  looks  after  the  execution  of  the  law,  the 
greater  must  be  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  to 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
to  that  of  other  countries.  It  is  said  accordingly  to  be  very  consider- 
able, and  that  you  frequently  find  there  a  profusion  of  plate  in  houses, 
where  there  is  nothing  else  which  would,  in  other  countries,  be  thought 
suitable  or  correspondent  to  this  sort  of  magnificence.  The  chei4pne88 
of  gold  and  silver,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  deamess  of  all 
commodities,  which  is  the  necessary  effect  of  this  redundancy  of  the 
precious  metals,  discourages  both  the  agrieulture  and  manu&ctures  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  enables  foreign  nations  to  supply  them  with 
many  sorts  of  rude,  and  with  almost  all  sorts  of  manufi&ctured  produce, 
for  a  smaller  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  than  what  they  thems^ves 
can  either  raise  or  make  them  for  at  home*  The  tax  and  prohibition 
operate  in  two  different  wajrs.  They  not  only  lower  v^  much  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  by  detaining 
there  a  certain  quantity  of  those  metals  which  would  otherwise  flow 
over  other  countries,  they  keep  up  their  value  in  those  other  coun- 
tries somewhat  above  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  thereby  give 
those  countries  a  double  advantage  in  their  commerce  with  Spain 
and  PortugaL  Open  the  flood-gates,  and  there  will  presently  be 
less  water  above,  and  more  below,  the  dam-head,  and  it  will  soon  come 
to  a  level  in  both  places.  Remove  the  tax  and  the  prohibition,  and 
as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  will  diminish  considerably  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  so  it  will  increase  s^xnewhat  in  other  countries, 
and  the  value  of  those  metals,  their  proportion  to  the  annual  produce 
of  land  and  labour,  will  soon  come  to  a  level,  or  very  near  to  a  level, 
in  all.  The  loss  which  Spain  and  Portugal  could  sustain  by  this 
exportation  of  their  gold  and  silver  would  be  altogether  nominal 
and  imaginary.  The  nominal  value  of  their  goods,  and  of  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  would  fiedl,  and  would  be  expressed 
or  represented  by  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver  than  before :  but  their 
real  i^ue  would  be  the  same  as  before,  and  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain,  command,  and  employ,  the  same  quantity  of  labour.  As 
the  nominal  value  of  Uieir  goods  would  &11,  the  real  value  of  what 
remained  of  their  gold  and  silver  would  rise,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of 
those  metals  would  answer  all  the  same  purposes  of  commerce  and 
circulation  which  had  employed  a  greater  quantity  before.     The  gold 
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and  nlver  wtdth  would  go  abroad  would  not  go  abroad  for  nothing,  but 
woold  bring  back  an  equal  value  of  goods  of  some  kind  or  another. 
Those  goods  too  would  not  be  all  matters  of  mere  luxury  and  expence, 
to  be  ooDsumed  by  idle  pe<^le  who  produce  nothing  in  return  for  their 
consumptioD.  As  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  idle  people  would 
not  be  augmented  by  this  extraordinary  exportation  of  gold  and  silver, 
so  neither  would  their  consumption  be  mudi  augmented  by  it  Those 
goods  would,  probably,  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  certainly  some 
part  of  them,  consist  in  materials,  tools,  and  provisions,  for  the  employ- 
ment aod  maintenance  of  industrious  people,  who  would  reproduce, 
with  a  profit,  the  full  value  of  their  consumption.  A  part  of  the  dead 
stock  of  the  society  would  thus  be  turned  into  active  stock,  and  would 
pot  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  industry  than  had  been  employed 
before.  The  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour  would  immedi- 
ately be  augmented  a  little,  and  in  a  few  years  would,  probably,  be 
augmented  a  great  deal ;  their  industry  being  thus  relieved  from  one 
of  the  most  oppressive  burdens  which  it  at  fHresent  labours  under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com  necessarily  operates 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  this  absurd  policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
Whatever  be  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  it  renders  our  com  somewhat 
dearer  in  the  home  market  than  it  otherwise  would  be  in  that  state, 
and  somewhat  cheaper  in  the  foreign;  and  as  the  average  money 
price  of  com  regulates  more  or  less  that  of  all  other  commodities,  it 
lowers  the  value  of  silver  considerably  in  the  one,  and  tends  to  raise  it 
a  little  in  the  other.  It  enables  foreigners,  the  Dutch  in  particular, 
not  <mly  to  eat  our  com  cheaper  than  they  otherwise  could  do,  but 
sometimes  to  eat  it  cheaper  than  even  our  own  people  can  do  upon 
the  same  occasions ;  as  we  are  assured  by  an  excellent  authority,  that 
of  Sir  Matthew  Decker.^  It  hinders  our  own  workmen  from  famish- 
ing their  goods  for  so  small  a  quantity  of  silver  as  they  otherwise 
might  do ;  and  enables  the  Dutch  to  furnish  their's  fw  a  smaller.  It 
tends  to  render  our  manufactures  somewhat  dearer  in  every  nuirket, 
and  th^'s  somewhat  cheaper  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  and 
ooosequently  to  give  their  industry  a  double  advantage  over  our  own. 

The  bounty,  as  it  raises  in  the  home  market,  not  so  much  the  real, 
as  the  nominal  price  '  of  our  com,  as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  a  certain  quantity  of  com  can  maintain  and  employ,  but 
only  the  quantity  of  silver  which  it  will  exchange  for,  it  discourages 


The  corn 
bounty  acts 
in  the  same 
way; 


it  discoura- 
ges manufac- 
tures  with- 
out much 
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>  [Essay  OH  the  Causes  of  the  DeeUme  of  the  Foreign  Trade,  consequently  of  the  Value 
of  the  Lands  of  Britain^  and  ^n  ike  means  to  restore  both,  snd  ed.,  1750,  pp.  55,  171.] 
*[Eda.  X  and  2  read  *  not  the  real  Imt  onljr  Uie  nominat  price  '.J 
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our  manu&ctures^  without  rendaing  any  considerable  service  ^  either 
to  our  fiurmers  or  country  gentlemen.  It  puts,  indeed,  a  little  more 
money  into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  persuade  the  greater  part  of  them  that  this  is  not  rendering 
them  a  very  considerable  service*'  But  if  this  money  sinks  in  its 
value,  in  the  quantity  of  labour,,  provisions,  and  home-made'  com- 
modities of  all  different  kinds  which  it  is  capable  of  purchasing,  as 
much  as  it  rises  in  its  quantity,  the  service  will  be  little  more  than 
nominal  ^  and  imaginary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  set  of  men  in  the  whole  commonwealth 
to  whom  the  bounty  either  was  or  could  be  essentially  serviceable.^ 
These  were  the  com  merchants,  the  ezp(H*ters  and  importers  of  com. 
In  years  of  plenty  the  bounty  necessarily  occasioned  a  greater  exporta- 
tion than  would  otherwise  have  taken  place;  and  by  hindering  the 
plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another,  it  occasioned 
in  years  of  scarcity  a  greater  importation  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary.  It  increased  the  business  of  the  com  merchant  in 
both ;  and  in  years  of  scarcity,  it  not  only  enabled  him  to  import  a 
greater  quantity,  but  to  sell  it  for  a  better  price,  and  consequently 
with  a  greater  profit  than  he  could  otherwise  have  made,  if  the  plenty 
of  one  year  had  not  been  more  or  less  hindered  from  relieving  the 
scarcity  of  another.  It  is  in  this  set  of  men,  accordingly,  that  I  have 
observed  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  continuance  or  renewal  of  the 
bounty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  imposed  the  high  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  com,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  and  when  they  established  the  bounty,  seem 
to  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  our  manufiuturers.  By  the  one 
institution,  they  secured  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  and  by  the  other  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  market 
from  ever  being  overstocked  with  their  commodity.  By  both  they 
endeavoured  to  raise  its  real  value,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  manu- 
facturers had,  by  the  like  institutions,  raised  the  real  value  of  many 
different  sorts  of  manufiustured  goods.  They  did  not  perhaps  attend 
to  the  great  and  essential  difference  which  nature  has  established 
between  com  and  almost  every  other  sort  of  goods.  When,  eithar  by 
the  monopoly,  of  the  home  market,  or  by  a  bounty  upon  exportation. 


1  [Eds.  X  and  2  read  '  the  smallest  real  service  *.] 
'  |Ed8.  I  and  2  read  '  a  very  real  service '.] 
*  '  Home-made '  is  not  in  eds.  x  and  a.] 
'Eds.  I  and  s  read  *  will  be  merelv  nominal '.] 
Eds.  I  and  3  read  '  could  be  really  serviceable '.] 
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jott  ouiUe  our  woollen  or  linen  manu&cturers  to  sell  their  goods  for 
somewliat  a  better  price  than  they  otiierwise  could  get  for  them,  you 
raise,  not  only  the  nominal,  but  Uie  real  priee  of  those  goods.  You 
render  them  equindent  to  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and  subsistence, 
you  encrease  not  only  the  nominal,  but  the  real  profit,  the  real  wealth 
and  revenue  of  those  maan&ctorers,  and  yon  enable  them  either  to 
live  better  themsdives,  or  to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  in 
those  particular  manu&ctures.  You  really  encourage  those  manufao- 
toies,  and  direct  towards  them  a  greater  quantity  of  the  industry  of 
the  country,  than  what  would  probably  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord. 
But  wbesk  by  the  like  institutions  you  raise  the  nommal  or  mon^-price 
of  com,  you  do  not  raise  its  real  value.  You  do  not  increase  the  real 
wealth,  the  real  revenue  ^ther  of  our  fiirmers  or  country  gentlemen. 
You  do  not  encourage  the  growth  of  com,  because  you  do  not  enable 
them  to  maintain  and  employ  mote  labourers  in  raising  it.  The  nature 
of  things  has  stamped  upon  com  a  real  value  which  cannot  be  idtered 
by  merely  altering  its  money  priee.^  No  bounty  upon  exportation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can  raise  that  valne.^  The  freest 
eompetiticm  cannot  lower  it.  Through  the  world  in  general  that  value 
is  equal  to  the  quantily  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain,  and  in  every 
partioiilar  place  it  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labpur  which  it  can 
maintain  in  the  way,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty,  in  which 
labour  is  commonly  maintained  in  that  place.  Woollen  or  linen  doth 
are  not  the  regulating  oommodities  by  which  the  real  value  of  all 
other  commodities  must  be  finally  measured  and  determined  ;  com  is. 
The  real  value  of  every  other  commodity  is  finally  measured  and 
determii^  by  the  proportion  which  its  average  money  price  bears  to 
the  average  m<mey  price  of  com.  The  real  value  of  com  does  not 
vary  with  those  variations  in  ita  average  money  prioe,  which  sometimes 
oecor  fipom  one  century  to  another.  It  is  ihe  real  value  of  silver  which 
varies  with  them. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  oi  any  home-made  ccmunodity  are 
liable,  first,  to  that  general  objection  which  may  be  made  to  all  the 
different  expedients  of  the  mercantile  q^stem ;  the  objection  of  forcing 
some  part  of  the  industry  of  the  oountry  into  a  channel  less  advantage- 
oos  than  that  in  which  it  would  run  of  its  own  accord :  and,  secondly, 
to  the  particular  objection  of  forcing  it,  not  only  into  a  channel  that  is 
less  advantageoufl^  but  into  one  that  is  actually  disadvantageous ;  the 
tnde  iHiich  cannot  be  carried  on  but  by  means  of  a  bounty  being 


All  the  ex- 
pedients of 
the  mercan- 
tile ayvtem 
force  in- 
dustry into 
less  sdvan- 
tageous 
channels : 
bounties  on 
exports 
force  it  into 
actually 
disadvan- 


'[Eds.  X  Mid  a  read  '  a  real  Yaloe  which  no  human  institiition  can  alter*.    Cp.  p.  ii.l 
•[Ed.  I  reads  '  raise  it '.] 
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tageoM 
channels: 
the  bounty 
on  com 
does  not  en- 
courage its 
production. 


A  bounty  oo 
production 
would  be 
more  efincc* 
tual  than 
one  on  ex- 
portetion 
and  would 
lower  the 
price  of  the 
commodity, 


but  such 
bounties 
have  been 
rare, 


owing  to  the 
interest  of 
merchants 
and  manu- 
Cscturers. 


necessarily  a  losing  trade.  The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com 
is  liable  to  this  further  objecti<Hi,  that  it  can  in  no  respect  promote 
the  raising  of  that  particular  commodity  of  which  it  was  meant  to 
encourage  the  production.  When  our  country  gentlemen^  therefcM^ 
demanded  the  establishment  of  the  bounty,  though  they  acted  in 
imitation  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers^  they  did  not  act  with 
that  complete  comprehension  of  their  own  interest  which  commonly 
directs  the  conduct  of  those  two  other  orders  of  people.  They  loaded 
the  public  revenue  with  a  very  considerable  expenoe  ;  they  imposed  a 
very  heavy  tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ;  but  they  did  not, 
in  any  sensible  degree,  increase^  the  real  value  of  their  own  com* 
modity;  and  by  lowering  somewhat  the  real  value  of  silver,  they 
discouraged,  in  some  degree,  the  general  industry  of  the  country,  and, 
instead  of  advancing,  retarded  more  or  less  the  improvement  of  their 
own  lands,  which  necessarily  depends  upon  the  general  industry  of  the 
country. 

To  encourage  the  producti<m  of  any  commodity,  a  bounty  upon  pro- 
duction, one  should  imagine,  would  have  a  more  direct  operation,  than 
one  upon  exportation.  It  would,  besides,  impose  cmly  one  tax  upon 
the  people,  that  which  they  must  contribute  in  order  to  pay  the  bounty. 
Instead  of  raising,  it  would  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  the  commodity 
in  the  home  market ;  and  thereby,  instead  of  imposing  a  second  tax 
upon  the  people,  it  might,  at  least  in  part,  repay  them  for  what  they 
had  contributed  to  the  first  Bounties  upon  production,  however,  have 
been  very  rarely  granted.^  The  prejudices  established  by  the  c(Mn 
merdal  system  have  taught  us  to  believe,  that  national  wealth  arises 
more  immediately  from  exportation  than  from  production.  It  has  been 
more  &voured  accordingly,  as  the  more  immediate  means  of  bringing 
money  into  the  country.  Bounties  upon  production,  it  has  been  said 
too,  have  been  found  by  experience  more  liable  to  frauds  than  those 
upon  exportation.  How  fiir  this  is  true,  I  know  not  That  bounties 
upon  exportation  have  been  abused  to  many  fraudulent  purposes,  is 
very  well  known.  But  it  is  not  the  interest  of  merchants  and  manu- 
£Bu^urers,  the  great  inventors  of  all  these  expedients,  that  the  home 
market  should  be  overstocked  with  their  goods,  an  event  which  a 
bounty  upon  production  might  sometimes  occasion.     A  bounty  upon 


^[Eds.  I  and  a  read  '  They  loaded  the  public  reventie  with  a  very  considerable  expenoe, 
but  the^  did  not  in  any  respect  inaease*.  The  alteration  is  given  in  Additions  and 
Corrections.] 

>  [In  place  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  sentences  (beginning  *  It  would  besides ')  eda. 
X  and  a  read  only  '  It  has,  however,  been  more  rarely  granted.'  The  alteration  is  given  in 
Additions  and  Corrections.] 
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exportation^  by  enabling  them  to  send  abroad  the  surplus  part^  and  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  what  remains  in  the  home  market^  effectually 
prevents  this.  Of  all  the  expedients  of  the  mercantOe  system^  accord- 
ingly^ it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fondest.  I  have  known  the 
different  undertakers  of  some  particular  works  agree  privately  among 
themselves  to  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  goods  which  they  dealt  in.  This 
expedient  succeeded  so  well^  that  it  more  than  doubled  the  price  of 
their  goods  in  the  home  market,  notwithstanding  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  produce.  The  operation  of  the  bounty  upon  com  must 
have  been  wonderfully  different,  if  it  has  lowered  the  money  price  of 
that  commodity. 

Something  like  a  bounty  upon  production,  however,  has  been  granted 
upon  some  particular  occasions.  The  tonnage  bounties  given  ^  to  the 
white-herring  and  whale-fisheries  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  some- 
what of  this  nature.^  They  tend  directly,  it  may  be  supposed,^  to 
render  the  goods  cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.^  In  other  respects  their  effects,  it  must  be  acknowledged,^ 
are  the  same  as  those  of  bounties  upon  exportation.  By  means  of  them 
a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  employed  in  bringing  goods  to 
market,  of  which  the  price  does  not  repay  the  cost,  together  with  the 
(mlinary  profits  of  stock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  ^  bounties  to  those  fisheries  do  not  contribute 
to  the  opulence  of  the  nation,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they 
contribute  to  its  defence,^  by  augmenting  the  number  of  its  sailors  and 
shipping.  This,  it  may  be  alleged,  may  sometimes  be  done  ^  by  means 
of  such  bounties  at  a  much  smaller  expence,  than  by  keeping  up  a 
great  standing  navy,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,^  in  the  same  way 
as  a  standing  army.^^ 


'  [Eds.  I  and  2  read  '  The  encouragemeDts  given  *.] 
'[Tbe  whale  fishery  bounty  under  11  Geo.  III.,  c. 


,  was  408.  per  ton  for  the  first  five 


years^  306.  for  the  second  five  years,  and  sds.  for  the  third.] 
' r  It  may  be  supposed '  is  not  in  eds.  i  and  a.] 

*  [Eds.  I  and  a  read  '  would  be  in  the  actual  state  of  production '.] 

*  I'  It  must  be  acknowledged '  is  not  in  eds.  i  and  a.] 

*  '  Tonnage '  is  not  in  eds.  i  and  2.] 

"*  "Eds.  I  and  a  read  *  thc^  may  perhaps  be  defended  as  conducing  to  its  defence'.] 
"  ISds.  I  and  a  read  '  This  may  frequently  be  done '.] 

*  'Eds.  I  and  a  read  '  in  time  of  peace '  h^re.] 

i*[The  next  four  pages,  to  page  24  line  10,  are  not  in  eds.  i  and  2,  which  read  in 
place  of  tbem  : '  Some  other  bounties  may  be  vindicated  perhaps  upon  the  same  principle. 
It  is  of  importance  that  the  kingdom  should  depend  as  little  as  possible  upon  its  neigh- 
bours for  the  manufactures  necessary  for  its  defence ;  and  if  these  cannot  otherwise  be 
maintained  at  home,  it  is  reasonable  that  all  other  branches  of  industry  shouki  be  taxed 
in  order  to  siq)port  them.  The  bounties  upon  the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  America, 
upon  British  made  sail-doth,  and  upon  British  made  gunpowder,  may  jperhaps  all  three  be 
vindicated  upon  this  principle.    The  first  is  a  bounty  upon  the  production  of  America,  for 
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and  whale 
fishery 
bounties  are 
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onprodac- 
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In  granting 
the  herring 
bounties 
Parliament 
has  been 
impoeed 
on,  since 
(1)  the  her- 
ring buss 
bounty  is 
too  large. 


Notwithstanding  these  fiivourable  allegations,  however,  the  following 
considerations  dispose  me  to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  least  one  of 
these  bounties,  the  legislature  has  been  very  grossly  imposed  upon. 

First,  the  herring  buss  bounty  seems  too  large. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fishing  1771  to  the  end  of 
the  winter  fishing  1 78 1,  the  tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring  buss 
fishery  has  been  at  thirty  shillings  the  ton.  During  these  eleven  years 
the  whole  number  of  barrels  caught  by  the  herring  buss  fishery  of 
Scotland  amounted  to  378,347.  The  herrings  caught  and  cured  at 
sea,  are  called  sea  sticks.^  In  order  to  render  them  idiat  are  called 
merchantable  herrings,  it  is  necessary  to  repack  them  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  salt ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  reckoned,  that  three  barrels  of 
sea  sticks,  are  usually  repacked  into  two  barrels  of  merdiantable 
herrings.  The  number  of  barrels  of  merchantable  herrings,  therefore, 
caught  during  these  eleven  years,  will  amount  only,  according  to  this 
account,  to  S52,231^.  During  these  eleven  years  the  tonnage  bounties 
paid  amounted  to  1 55,463  L  lls.orto  Ss.  2\d,  upon  every  barrel  of  sea 
sticks,  and  to  12^.  Sid,  upon  every  barrel  of  merchantable  herrings. 

The  salt  with  which  these  herrings  are  cured,  is  sometimes  Scotch, 
and  sometimes  foreign  salt ;  both  which  are  delivered  free  of  all  excise 
duty  to  the  fish-curers.  The  excise  duty  upon  Scotch  salt  is  at  present 
1  ^.  6d.  that  upon  foreign  salt  10 1.  the  bushel.  A  barrel  of  herrings  is 
supposed  to  require  about  one  bushel  and  one- fourth  of  a  bushel  foreign 
salt.  Two  bushels  are  the  supposed  average  of  Scotch  salt.  If  the 
herrings  are  entered  for  exportation,  no  part  of  this  duty  is  paid  up ; 
if  entered  for  home  consumption,  whether  the  herrings  were  cured 
with  foreign  or  with  Scotch  salt,  only  one  shilling  the  barrel  is  paid 
up.  It  was  the  old  Scotch  duty  upon  a  bushel  of  salt,  the  quantity 
which,  at  a  low  estimation,  had  been  supposed  necessary  for  curing  a 
barrel  of  herrings.  In  Scotland,  foreign  salt  is  very  little  used  for  any 
other  purpose  but  the  curing  of  fish.  But  from  the  5th  April  l77l>  to 
the  5th  April  1782,  the  quantity  of  foreign  salt  imported  amounted  to 
936,974  bushels,  at  eighty-four  pounds  the  bushel:  the  quantity  of 
Scotch  salt  delivered  from  the  works  to  the  fish-curers,  to  no  more 
than  168,226,  at  fifly-six  pounds  the  bushel  only.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  it  is  principally  foreign  salt  that  is  used  in  the  fisheries. 
Upon  every  barrel  of  herrings  exported  there  is,  besides,  a  bounty  of 


the  use  of  Great  Britain.  The  two  others  are  bounties  upon  exporution.'  The  new  para- 
graphs, with  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  as  amended,  are  given  in  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections.] 

1  [In  Additions  and  Corrections  the  term  is  '  seasteeks/  as  in  the  Appendix.] 
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2#.  Sd,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  buss  caught  herrings  are 
exported.  Put  all  these  things  together^  and  you  will  find  that,  during 
these  eleven  years,  every  barrel  of  buss  caught  herrings,  cured  with 
Scotch  salt  when  exported,  has  cost  government  17  ^.  Hid,;  and  when 
entered  for  home  consumption  14i.  8ld,i  and  that  every  barrel  cured 
with  foreign  salt,  when  exported,  has  cost  government  1  /.  7  a-.  5}  (f. ; 
and  when  entered  for  home  consumption  IL  8s,  9id,  The  price  of  a 
barrel  of  good  merchantable  herrings  runs  from  seventeen  and  eighteen 
to  four  and  five  and  twenty  shillings ;  about  a  guinea  at  an  average.^ 

Secondly,  the  bounty  to  the  white  herring  fishery  is  a  tonnage 
bounty ;  and  is  proportioned  to  the  burden  of  the  ship,  not  to  her 
diligence  or  success  in  the  fishery ;  and  it  has,  I  am  afraid,  been  too 
common  for  vessels  to  fit  out  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching,  not  the 
fish,  but  the  bounty.  In  the  year  1759>  when  the  bounty  was  at  fifty 
shillings  the  ton,  the  whole  buss  fishery  of  Scotland  brought  in  only  four 
barrels  of  sea  sticks.  In  that  year  each  barrel  of  sea  sticks  cost  govern* 
ment  in  bounties  alone  113  L  15s,;  each  barrel  of  merchantable 
herrings  159^.  7^.  6d, 

Thirdly,  the  mode  of  fishii^  for  which  this  tonnage  bounty  in  the 
white  herring  fishery  has  been  given  (by  busses  or  decked  vessels  from 
twenty  to  eighty  tons  burthen),  seems  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 
situation  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of  Holland ;  from  the  practice  of  which 
country  it  appears  to  have  been  borrowed.  Holland  lies  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  seas  to  which  herrings  are  known  principally  to 
resort ;  and  can,  therefore,  carry  on  that  fishery  only  in  decked  vessels, 
which  can  cany  water  and  provisions  sufficient  for  a  voyage  to  a  distant 
sea.  But  the  Hebrides  or  western  islands,  the  islands  of  Shetland,  and 
the  ncnrthem  and  north-western  coasts  of  Scotland,  the  countries  in 
whose  neighbourhood  the  heiring  fishery  is  principally  carried  on,  are 
everywhere  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea,  which  run  up  a  considerable 
way  into  the  land,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are 
called  sea-lochs.  It  is  to  these  sea-lochs  that  the  herrings  principally 
resort  during  the  seasons  in  which  they  visit  those  seas ;  for  the  visits 
of  this,  and,  I  am  assured,  of  many  other  sorts  of  fish,  are  not  quite 
regular  and  constant  A  boat  fishery,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  mode 
of  fishing  best  adapted  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Scotland :  the  fishers 
carrying  the  herrings  on  shore,  as  fiist  as  they  are  taken,  to  be  either 
cured  or  consumed  fresh.  But  the  great  encouragement  which  a  bounty 
of  thirty  shillings  the  ton  gives  to  the  buss  fishery,  is  necessarily  a 


(a)  the 
bounty  Is 
not  propor- 
tioncdtothe 
fish  canght. 


(3)  the 
bounty  is 
riven  to 
basses, 
whereas  the 
fishery 
ought  to  be 
earned  on 
by  boats. 


1  See  the  aooounts  at  the  end  of  the  volume.    [In  Additions  and  Corrections  they  are 
printed  in  the  text.] 
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discouragement  to  the  boat  fishery;  which^  having  no  such  bounty, 
cannot  bring  its  cured  fish  to  market  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  buss 
fishery.  The  boat  fishery,  accordingly,  which,  before  the  establishment 
of  the  buss  bounty,  was  very  considerable,  and  is  said  to  have  employed 
a  number  of  seamen,  not  inferior  to  what  the  buss  fishery  employs  at 
present,  is  now  gone  almost  entirely  to  decay.  Of  the  former  extent, 
however,  of  this  now  ruined  and  abandoned  fishery,  I  must  acknowledge, 
that  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  with  much  precision.  As  no  bounty 
was  paid  upon  the  outfit  of  the  boat-fishery,  no  account  was  taken  of  it 
by  the  officers  of  the  customs  or  salt  duties. 

Fourthly,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  herrings  make  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  common 
people.  A  bounty,  which  tended  to  lower  their  price  in  the  home 
market,  might  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the  relief  of  a  great  number 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  whose  circumstances  are  by  no  means  affluent. 
But  the  herring  buss  bounty  contributes  to  no  such  good  purpose.  It 
has  ruined  the  boat  fishery,  which  is,  by  fiur,  the  best  adapted  for  the 
supply  of  the  home  market,  and  the  additional  bounty  of  2 1.  8  dL  the 
biUTel  upon  exportation,  carries  the  greater  part,  more  than  two  thirds, 
of  the  produce  of  the  buss  fishery  abroad.  Between  thirty  and  forty 
years  ago,  before  the  establishment  of  the  buss  bounty,  sixteen  shillings 
the  barrel,  I  have  been  assured,  was  the  common  price  of  white  her- 
rings. Between  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  boat  fishery  was 
entirely  ruined,  the  price  is  said  to  have  run  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
shillings  the  barrel  For  these  last  five  years,  it  has,  at  an  average, 
been  at  twenty-five  shillings  the  barrel.  This  high  price,  however, 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  real  scarcity  of  the  herrings  upon  the 
coast  of  Scotland.  I  must  observe  too,  that  the  cask  or  barrel,  which 
is  usually  sold  with  the  herrings,  and  of  which  the  price  is  included  in 
all  the  foregoing  prices,  has,  since  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war,  risen  to  about  double  its  former  price,  or  from  about  three  shillings 
to  about  six  shillings.  I  must  likewise  observe,  that  the  accounts  I  have 
received  of  the  prices  of  former  times,  have  been  by  no  means  quite 
uniform  and  consistent ;  and  an  old  man  of  great  accuracy  and  expe- 
rience has  assured  me,  that  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  guinea  was 
the  usual  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable  herrings  ;  and  this,  I 
imagine,  may  still  be  looked  upon  as  the  average  price.  All  accounts, 
however,  I  think,  agree,  that  the  price  has  not  been  lowered  in  the 
home  market,  in  consequence  of  the  buss  bounty. 

When  the  undertakers  of  fisheries,  after  such  liberal  bounties  have 
been  bestowed  upon  them,  continue  to  sell  their  commodity  at  the 
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same,  or  even  at  a  higher  price  than  they  were  accustomed  to  do 
before^  it  might  be  expected  that  their  profits  should  be  very  great ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  those  of  some  individuals  may  have  been 
so.  In  general,  however,  I  have  every  reascm  to  believe,  they  have 
been  quite  otherwise.  The  usual  effect  of  such  bounties  is  to  en- 
courage rash  undertakers  to  adventure  in  a  business  which  they  do  not 
understand,  and  what  they  lose  by  their  own  negligence  and  ignorance, 
more  than  compensates  all  that  they  can  gain  by  the  utmost  liberality 
of  government  In  1 750,  by  the  same  act  which  first  gave  the  bounty 
of  thirty  shillings  the  ton  for  the  encouragement  of  the  white  herring 
fishery  (the  23  Geo.  II.  chap.  24.),  a  joint  stock,  company  was  erected, 
with  a  cajntal  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  which  the  sub- 
scribers (over  and  above  all  other  encouragements,  the  tonnage  bounty 
just  now  mentioned,  the  exportation  bounty  of  two  shillings  and  eight 
pence  the  barrel,  the  delivery  of  both  British  and  foreign  salt  duty  free) 
were,  durii^  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  for  every  hundred  pounds 
which  they  subscribed  and  paid  into  the  stock  of  the  society,  entitled 
to  three  pounds  a  year,  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the 
customs  in  equal  half-yearly  payments.  Besides  this  great  company, 
the  residence  of  whose  governor  and  directors  was  to  be  in  London,  it 
was  declared  lawful  to  erect  different  fishing-chambers  in  all  the 
different  out-ports  of  the  kingdom,  provided  a  sum  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  was  subscribed  into  the  capital  of  each,  to  be  managed 
at  its  own  risk,  and  for  its  own  profit  and  loss.  The  same  annuity, 
and  the  same  encouragements  of  all  kinds,  were  given  to  the  trade  of 
those  inferior  chambers,  as  to  that  of  the  great  company.  The  sub- 
scription of  the  great  company  was  soon  filled  up,  and  several  different 
fishing-chambers  were  erected  in  the  different  out-ports  of  the  king- 
dom. In  S|nte  of  all  these  encouragements,  almost  all  those  different 
companies,  both  great  and  small,  lost  either  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part  of  their  capitals ;  scarce  a  vestige  now  remains  of  any  of  them,  and 
the  white  herring  fishery  is  now  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  carried  on 
by  private  adventurers. 

If  any  particular  manufacture  was  necessary,  indeed,  for  the  defence 
of  the  society,  it  might  not  always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our 
neighbours  for  the  snp|dy ;  and  if  such  manu&cture  could  not  other- 
wise be  supported  at  home,  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  that  all  the 
other  branches  of  industry  should  be  taxed  in  order  to  support  it 
The  bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  British-made  sail-cloth,  and 
British-made  gun-powder,  may,  perhaps^  both  be  vindicated  upon  thi? 
principle. 
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But  though  it  can  rery  seldom  be  reMonmfale  to  tax  the  indastry  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  in  order  to  sopport  that  of  8<Miie  partica- 
lar  class  of  manaftcturefs ;  yet  in  the  wantonness  of  great  prottperity, 
when  the  public  enjoys  a  greater  revenue  than  it  kaows  well  what  to 
do  with,  to  give  such  bounties  to  fiivourite  manu&ctores,  may,  perhaps, 
be  as  natural,  as  to  incur  any  other  idle  expenoe.  In  public,  as  well  as 
in  private  expences,  great  wealth  may,  periiaps,  frequently  be  admitted 
as  an  apology  lor  great  folly.  But  there  must  surely  be  something 
more  than  ordinary  absurdity,  in  continuing  such  profusion  in  times  of 
general  difficulty  and  distress,^ 

What  is  called  a  bounty  is  sometimes  no  more  than  a  drawback, 
and  consequently  is  not  liable  to  the  same  Ejections  as  what  is  pro- 
perly a  bounty.  The  bounty,  for  example,  upon  refined  sugar  expcnrted, 
may  be  considered  as  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  the  brown  and 
muscovado  sugars  from  which  it  is  made.  The  bounty  upon  wrought 
silk  exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  raw  and  thrown  silk  im- 
pcNTted.  The  bounty  upon  gunpowder  exported,  a  drawback  of  the 
duties  upon  brimst<me  and  saltpetre  imported.  In  the  language  of 
the  customs  those  allowances  only  are  called  drawbadu,  whi<^  are 
given  upon  goods  expcnrted  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  are 
imported.  When  that  form  has  been  so  altered  by  mantdbcture  of 
any  kind,  as  to  OMne  under  a  new  denomination,  they  are  called 
bounties.^ 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artists  and  manufacturers  who  ex- 
cel in  their  particular  occupations,  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections 
as  bounties.  By  encouraging  extraordinary  dexterity  and  ingenuity, 
they  serve  to  keep  up  the  emulatioo  of  the  woikmen  actually  employed 
in  those  respective  occupations,  and  are  not  considerable  enough  to 
turn  towards  any  one  of  them  a  greater  diare  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its  own  accord.  Hieir  tend^icy 
is  not  to  overturn  the  natural  balance  of  emplo3rments,  but  to  render 
the  woik  which  is  done  in  each  as  perfect  and  complete  as  postible. 
The  expence  of  premiums,  besides,  is  very  trifling ;  that  of  bounties 
veiy  great.  The  bounty  upon  com  ahme  has  sometimes  cost  the 
public  in  one  year  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 

Bounties  are  sometimes  cidled  premiums,  as  drawbacks  ave  some- 
times called  bounties.  But  we  must  in  all  cases  attend  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  without  pa3ing  any  regard  to  the  word. 

^  [The  ten  paragraphs  ending  here  are  not  in  eds.  i  and  2.    See  above,  p.  19,  note  9.] 
^[Eds.  I  and  a  read  *  When  that  form  has  been  altered  by  manufacture  of  any  kind,  they 
are  oalled  bounties.'] 

•[Above,  vol.  i.,  p.  I99y] 
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Digreuian  amcemuig  the  Com  Trade  and  Com  Laws^ 

T  CANNOT  conclude  this  chapter  concerning  bounties^  without 
•'■  observing  that  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
law  which  establishes  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com,  and 
upon  that  system  of  regulations  which  is  connected  with  it,  are  alto- 
gether unmerited.  A  particular  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
com  trade,  and  of  the  principal  British  laws  which  relate  to  it,  will 
sufficiently  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  great  im- 
portance of  this  subject  must  justify  the  length  of  the  digression. 

The  trade  of  the  com  merchant  is  composed  of  four  different  branches, 
which,  though  they  may  sometimes  be  all  carried  on  by  the  same 
person,  are  in  their  own  nature  four  separate  and  distinct  trades. 
These  are,  first,  the  trade  of  the  inland  dealer ;  secondly,  that  of  the 
merchant  importer  for  home  consumption ;  thirdly,  that  of  the  merchant 
exporter  of  home  produce  for  foreign  consumption ;  and,  fourthly,  that 
of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of  com  in  order  to  export  it 
again. 

I.  The  interest  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  how  opposite  soever  they  may  at  first  sight  appear,  are, 
even  in  years  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  exactly  the  same.  It  is  his 
interest  to  raise  the  price  of  his  com  as  high  as  the  real  scarcity  of 
the  season  requires,  and  it  can  never  be  his  interest  to  raise  it  higher. 
By  raising  the  price  he  discourages  the  consumption,  and  puts  every 
body  more  or  less,  but  particularly  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  upon 
thrift  and  good  management.  If,  by  raising  it  too  high,  he  discourages 
the  consumption  so  much  that  the  supply  of  the  season  is  likely  to 
go  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  season,  and  to  last  for  some  time 
after  the  next  crop  begins  to  come  in,  he  runs  the  hazard,  not  only  of 
losing  a  considerable  part  of  his  com  by  natural  causes,  but  of  being 
obliged  to  sell  what  remains  of  it  for  much  less  than  what  he  might 
have  had  for  it  several  months  before.  If  by  not  raising  the  price  high 
enough  he  discourages  the  consumption  so  little,  that  the  supply  of  the 
season  is  likely  to  fisdl  short  of  the  consumption  of  the  season,  he  not 
only  loses  a  part  of  the  profit  which  he  might  otherwise  have  made, 
but  he  exposes  the  people  to  suffer  before  the  end  of  the  season,  instead 
of  the  hardships  of  a  dearth,  the  dreadful  horrors  of  a  famine.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  people  that  their  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  con- 
tumptioD,  should  be  proportioned  as  exactly  as  possible  to  the  supply 
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of  the  season.  The  interest  of  the  inland  com  dealer  is  the  same.  By 
supplying  them^  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge^  in  this  proportion^  he  is 
likely  to  sell  all  his  cchu  for  the  highest  price^  and  with  the  greatest 
profit ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  crop,  and  of  his  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  sales,  enable  ^  him  to  judge,  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  how  &r  they  really  are  supplied  in  this  manner.  Without 
intending  the  interest  of  the  people,  he  is  necessarily  led,  by  a  regard 
to  his  own  interest,  to  treat  them,  even  in  years  of  scarcity,  pretty 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prudent  master  of  a  vessel  is  some- 
times obliged  to  treat  his  crew.  When  he  foresees  that  provisions  are 
likely  to  run  short,  he  puts  them  upon  short  allowance.  Though  from 
excess  of  caution  he  should  sometimes  do  this  without  any  real  neces- 
sity, yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which  his  crew  can  thereby  suffer  are 
inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  the  danger,  misery,  and  ruin,  to  which 
they  might  sometimes  be  exposed  by  a  less  provident  conduct.  Though 
from  excess  of  avarice,  in  the  same  manner,  the  inland  com  merchant 
should  sometimes  raise  the  price  of  his  com  somewhat  higher  than  the 
scarcity  of  the  season  requires,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which  the 
people  can  suffer  from  this  conduct,  which  effectually  secures  them 
from  a  famine  in  the  end  of  the  season,  are  inconsiderable,  in  com- 
parison of  what  they  might  have  been  exposed  to  by  a  more  liberal  way 
of  dealing  in  the  beginning  of  it.  The  com  merchant  himself  is  likely 
to  suffer  the  most  by  this  excess  of  avarice ;  not  only  from  the  indigna- 
tion which  it  generally  excites  against  him,  but,  though  he  should 
escape  the  effects  of  this  indignation,  from  the  quantity  of  com  which 
it  necessarily  leaves  upon  his  hands  in  the  end  of  the  season,  and  which, 
if  the  next  season  happens  to  prove  favourable,  he  must  always  sell  for 
a  much  lower  price  than  he  might  otherwise  have  had. 

Were  it  possible,  indeed,  for  one  great  company  of  merchants  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  whole  crop  of  an  extensive  country,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  their  interest  to  deal  with  it  as  the  Dutch  are  said  to  do 
with  the  spiceries  of  the  Moluccas,  to  destroy  or  throw  away  a  consider- 
able part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  rest'  But  it  is 
scarce  possible,  even  by  the  violence  of  law,  to  establish  such  an  exten- 
sive monopoly  with  regard  to  com ;  and,  wherever  the  law  leaves  the 
trade  fr^ee,  it  is  of  all  conmiodities  the  least  liable  to  be  engrossed  or 
monopolized  by  the  force  of  a  few  large  capitals,  which  buy  up  the 
greater  part  of  it  Not  only  its  value  far  exceeds  what  the  capitals  of 
a  few  private  men  are  capable  of  purchasing,  but  supposing  they  were 


1  [Not  a  misprint  for  *  enables '.    There  are  two  knowledges,  one  of  the  state  of  the  crop 
f^  tl)e  oUier  of  the  dail^  sales.]  '(Above,  vol.  i.,  p.  i^ ;  bdow,  p.  13^.] 
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capable  of  purchasing  it,  the  mannar  in  which  it  is  prodaced  renders 
this  purchase  altogether  impracticable.  As  in  every  civilized  country 
it  is  the  o(Mnmodity  of  which  the  annual  consumption  is  the  greatest, 
so  a  greater  quantity  of  industry  is  annually  employed  in  producing 
com  than  in  producing  any  other  commodity.  When  it  first  comes 
from  the  ground  too,  it  is  necessarily  divided  among  a  greater  number 
of  owners  than  any  other  commodity  ;  and  these  owners  can  never  be 
collected  into  one  place  like  a  number  of  independent  manu&cturers, 
but  are  necessarily  scattered  through  all  the  different  comers  of  the 
country.  These  first  owners  either  immediately  supply  the  consumers 
in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  they  supply  other  inland  dealers  who 
supply  those  consumers.  The  inland  dealers  in  com,  therefore,  includ- 
ing both  the  fiumer  and  the  baker,  are  necessarily  more  numerous  than 
the  dealers  in  any  other  commodity,  and  their  dispersed  situation  renders 
it  altogether  impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  any  general  combination. 
If  in  a  year  of  scarcity  therefore,  any  of  them  should  find  that  he  had 
a  good  deal  more  com  upon  hand  than,  at  the  current  price,  he  could 
hope  to  dispose  of  before  the  end  of  the  season,  he  would  never  think 
of  keeping  up  this  price  to  his  own  loss,  and  to  the  sole  benefit  of  his 
rivals  and  competitors,  but  would  immediately  lower  it,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  his  cam  before  the  new  crop  began  to  come  in.  The  same 
motives,  the  same  interests,  which  would  thus  regulate  the  conduct  of 
any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of  every  other,  and  oblige  them  all 
in  general  to  sell  their  com  at  the  price  which,  according  to  the  best 
of  their  judgment,  was  most  suitable  to  the  scarcity  or  plenty  of  the 


Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  history  of  the  dearths  and 
fiunines  which  have  afflicted  any  part  of  Europe,  during  either  the 
course  of  the  present  or  that  of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  of  several 
of  which  we  have  pretty  exact  accounts,  will  find,  I  believe,  that  a 
dearth  never  has  arisen  from  any  combination  among  the  inland  dealers 
in  ccNii,  nor  from  any  other  cause  but  a  real  scarcity,  occasioned  some- 
times, perhaps,  and  in  some  particular  places,  by  the  waste  of  war,  but 
in  by  frr  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  by  the  fault  of  the  seasons ;  and 
that  a  £unine  has  never  arisen  from  any  other  cause  but  the  violence 
of  government  attempting,  by  improper  means,  to  remedy  the  incon- 
veniendes  of  a  dearth. 

In  an  extensive  com  country,  between  all  the  different  parts  of 
which  there  is  a  free  commerce  and  communication,  the  scarcity  oc- 
casioiied  by  the  most  un&vourable  seasons  can  never  be  so  great  as  to 
produce  a  fitmine ;  and  the  scantiest  crop,  if  managed  with  frugality 
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and  CBOonomy,  will  maintain,  through  the  year,  the  same  number  of 
people  that  are  commonly  fed  in  a  more  affluent  manner  by  <me  of  mod- 
erate plenty.  The  seasons  most  unfavourable  to  the  crop  are  those  of 
excessive  drought  or  excessive  rain.  But,  as  com  grows  equally  upon 
high  and  low  lands,  upon  grounds  that  are  disposed  to  be  too  wet,  and 
upon  those  that  are  disposed  to  be  too  dry,  either  the  drought  or  the 
rain  which  is  hurtful  to  one  part  of  the  country  is  &vouvaUe  to  another ; 
and  though  both  in  the  wet  and  in  the  dry  season  the  crop  is  a  good 
deal  less  than  in  one  more  properly  tempered,  yet  in  both  what  is 
lost  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by 
what  is  gained  in  the  other.  In  rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not 
only  requires  a  very  moist  soil,  but  where  in  a  certain  period  of  its 
growing  it  must  be  laid  under  water,  the  effects  of  a  drought  are  much 
more  dismaL  Even  in  such  countries,  however,  the  drought  is,  perhaps, 
scarce  ever  so  universal,  as  necessarily  to  occasion  a  &mine,  if  the 
government  would  allow  a  free  trade.  The  drought  in  Bengal,  a  few 
years  ago,  might  probably  have  occasioned  a  very  great  dearth.  Some 
imiNX>per  regulations,  some  injudicious  restraints  imposed  by  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company  upon  the  rice  trade,  contributed, 
perhaps,  to  turn  that  dearth  into  a  famine. 

When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies  of  a 
dearth,  orders  all  the  dealers  to  sell  their  com  at  what  it  supposes  a 
reasonable  price,  it  either  hinders  them  from  bringing  it  to  market, 
which  may  sometimes  produce  a  fiimine  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seascm ;  or  if  they  bring  it  thither,  it  enaUes  the  peofde,  and  thereby 
encourages  them  to  consume  it  so  fiut,  as  must  necessarily  produce 
a  £unine  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  unlimited,  unrestrained 
freedom  of  the  com  trade,  as  it  is  the  only  effectual  jHreventative  of  the 
miseries  of  a  £unine,  so  it  is  the  best  palliative  of  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  dearth ;  for  the  inconveniencies  of  a  real  scarcity  cannot  be 
remedied ;  they  can  <mly  be  palliated.  No  trade  deserves  more  the 
full  protection  of  the  law,  and  no  trade  requires  it  so  much ;  because 
no  trade  is  so  much  exposed  to  pc^ular  odium. 

In  years  of  scarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  impute  their  distress 
to  the  avarice  of  the  com  merchant,  who  becomes  the  object  of  their 
hatred  and  indignation.  Instead  of  making  profit  upon  such  occasions, 
therefore,  he  is  often  in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined,  and  of  having 
his  magaaines  plundered  and  destroyed  by  their  violence.  It  is  in 
years  of  scarcity,  however,  wjien  prices  are  liigh,  that  the  com  mer- 
chant expects  to  make  his  principal  profit.  He  is  generally  in  contract 
^ith  sajfae  fiinnen  fp  furnish  him  for  a  c^rtai|i  nuipber  of  ^ears  with 
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a  certain  qnantity  of  com  at  a  certain  price.  This  contract  price  is 
settled  according  to  idiat  is  supposed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reason- 
able,  that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average  price^  which,  before  the  late  years 
€^  scarcity,  was  commonly  about  eight-and-twenty  shillings  for  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  and  for  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  In  years 
of  scardty,  therefore,  the  com  merchant  buys  a  great  part  of  his  com 
lor  the  oidinaty  price,  and  sells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That  this 
extraordinaiy  profit,  however,  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  put  his  trade 
upon  a  fSair  level  with  other  trades,  and  to  compensate  the  many  losses 
which  he  sustains  upon  other  occasions,  both  from  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  commodity  itself,  and  from  the  frequent  and  unforeseen 
fluctiiations  of  its  price,  seems  evident  enough,  frt>m  this  single  circum- 
stance, that  great  fortunes  are  as  seldom  made  in  this  as  in  any  other 
trade.  The  popular  odium,  however,  which  attends  it  in  years  of 
scarcity,  the  only  years  In  which  it  can  be  very  profitable,  renders 
peo|de  of  character  and  fortune  averse  to  enter  into  it  It  is  abandoned 
to  an  infericw  set  of  dealers ;  and  millers,  bakers,  mealmen,  and  meal 
fiu;tors,  together  with  a  number  of  wretched  hucksters,  are  almost 
the  only  middle  people  that,  m  the  home  market,  come  between  the 
grower  and  the  consumer. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  instead  of  discountenancing  this 
popular  odium  i^ainst  a  trade  so  beneficial  to  the  public,  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  authorised  and  eneouraged  it. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.  it  was  enacted.  That 
whoever  should  buy  any  com  or  grain  ^  with  intent  to  sell  it  again, 
should  be  reputed  an  unlawful  engrosser,  and  should,  for  the  first  fault 
suffer  two  months  imprisonment,  and  forfeit  the  value  of  the  com ;  for 
the  second,  suffer  six  months  imprisonment,  and  forfeit  double  the 
value;  and  for  the  third,  be  set  in  the  pOlory,  suffer  imprisonment 
durii^  the  king's  jrfeasure,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  The 
ancient  policy  of  most  other  parts  of  Europe  was  no  better  than  that 
of  England. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  imagined  that  the  people  would  buy 
their  com  cheaper  of  the  former  than  of  the  com  merchant,  who,  they 
were  afraid,  would  require,  over  and  above  the  price  which  he  paid  to 
the  former,  an  exorbitant  profit  to  himself.  They  endeavoured,  there- 
fore, to  annihikte  his  trade  altogether.  They  even  endeavoured  to 
hinder  as  much  as  posBible  any  middle  man  of  any  kind  from  coming 
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*  [*  Any  corn  growing  in  the  fields,  or  any  other  com  or  grain,  butter,  cheese,  fish  or  other 
dead  Tictuab  wfaatsoeter '.  But  grain  was  exempted  when  below  certain  prices,  e.g. ,  wheat, 
6t.  8dL  the  quarter.] 
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in  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer ;  and  this  was  the  meaning 
of  the  many  restraints  which  they  imposed  upon  the  trade  of  those 
whom  they  called  kidders  or  carriers  of  com,  a  trade  which  nobody 
was  allowed  to  exercise  without  a  licence  ascertaining  his  qualifications 
as  a  man  of  probity  and  faar  dealing.^  The  authority  of  three  justices 
of  the  peace  was,  by  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.  necessaiy,  in  order  to 
grant  this  licence.  But  even  this  restraint  was  afterwards  thought 
insufficient,  and  by  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,*  the  privilege  of  granting  it 
was  confined  to  the  quarter-sessions. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in  this  manner  to  regulate 
agriculture,  the  great  trade  of  the  country,  by  maxims  quite  difierent 
from  those  which  it  established  with  regard  to  manufactures,  the  great 
trade  of  the  towns.  By  leaving  the  fiumer  no  other  customers  but 
either  the  consumers  or  their  inunediate  hcton,^  the  kidders  and 
carriers  of  com,  it  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  exercise  the  trade,  not 
only  of  a  farmer,  but  of  a  com  merchant  or  com  retailer.  On  the 
contrary,  it  in  many  cases  prohibited  the  manufacturer  fnmi  exercising 
the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  or  from  selling  his  own  goods  by  retail.  It 
meant  by  the  one  law  to  promote  the  general  interest  of  the  country, 
or  to  render  com  cheap,  without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  understood 
how  this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other  it  meant  to  promote  that  of 
a  particular  order  of  men,  the  shopkeepers,  who  would  be  so  much 
undersold  by  the  manufacturer,  it  was  supposed,  that  their  trade  would 
be  ruined  if  he  was  allowed  to  retail  at  all. 

The  manufacturer,  however,  though  he  had  been  allowed  to  keep  a 
shop,  and  to  sell  his  own  goods  by  retail,  could  not  have  undersold  the 
common  shopkeeper.  Whatever  part  of  his  capital  he  might  have 
placed  in  his  shop,  he  must  have  withdrawn  it  tram  his  manufacture. 
In  order  to  carry  on  his  business  on  a  level  with  that  of  other  people, 
as  he  must  have  had  the  (profit  of  a  manufacturer  on  the  one  part,  so 
he  must  have  had  that  of  a  shopkeeper  upon  the  other.  Let  us  su(^K>se, 
for  example,  that  in  the  particular  town  where  he  lived,  ten  per  cent, 
was  the  ordinary  profit  both  of  manufacturing  and  shopkeeping  stock ; 
he  must  in  this  case  have  charged  upon  every  piece  of  his  own  goods 

1  [This  and  the  preceding  sentence  are  misleading.  The  efifect  of  the  provisions  quoted  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  would  have  been  to  '  annihilate  altogether '  the  trade  of  the  com 
merdiant  if  they  had  been  left  unqualified.  To  avoid  this  consequence  5  and  6  Ed.  VL, 
c.  lA,  §  7.  provides  that  badgers,  laders,  kidders  or  carriers  may  be  licensed  to  buy  com  with 
the  intent  to  sell  it  again  in  certain  circumstances.  So  that  the  licensing  of  kidders  was  a 
considerable  alleviation,  not,  as  the  text  suggests,  an  aggravation.] 

"[sElix.,  a  12,  1 4. J 

' [Ed.  I  reads  '  the  consumer  or  his  immediate  factors'.  It  shoukl  be  noticed  d>at  under 
5  and  6  Edward  VI.»  c.  14,  f  7,  the  kidder  might  sell  in  '  open  fair  or  market '  as  wdl  as  to 
consumers  privately.] 
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which  he  sold  in  his  shop,  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent  When  he 
carried  them  from  his  workhouse  to  his  shop,  he  must  have  valued 
them  at  the  price  for  which  he  could  have  sold  them  to  a  dealer  or 
shc^eeper,  who  would  have  bought  them  hy  wholesale.  If  he  valued 
them  lower,  he  lost  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his  manufiicturing  capital. 
When  again  he  sold  them  from  his  shop,  unless  he  got  the  same  price 
at  whidi  a  shopkeeper  would  have  sold  them,  he  lost  a  part  of  the 
profit  of  his  shopkeeping  ci^tal.  Though  he  might  appear,  therefore, 
to  make  a  double  profit  upon  the  same  piece  of  goods,  yet  as  these 
goods  made  successively  a  part  of  two  distinct  capitals,  he  made  but  a 
single  proGt  upon  the  whole  capital  employed  about  them ;  and  if  he 
made  less  than  this  profit,  he  was  a  loser,  or  did  not  employ  his 
whole  capital  with  the  same  advantage  as  the  greater  part  of  his 
neighbours. 

What  the  manufacturer  was  (Nx>hibited  to  do,  the  fiurmer  was  in  some 
measure  enjoined  to  do ;  to  divide  his  capital  between  two  different 
employments ;  to  keep  one  part  of  it  in  his  granaries  and  stack  yard, 
for  siq^ying  the  occasional  demands  of  the  market ;  and  to  employ 
the  other  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land.  But  as  he  could  not  afford  to 
employ  the  latter  for  less  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  fiirming  stock,  so 
he  could  as  little  afford  to  employ  the  former  for  less  than  the  ordinary 
profits  of  mercantile  stock.  Whether  the  stock  which  really  carried 
on  the  business  of  the  com  merchant  belonged  to  the  person  who  was 
called  a  fiumer,  or  to  the  person  who  was  called  a  com  merchant, 
an  equal  profit  was  in  both  cases  requisite,  in  order  to  indemnify  its 
owner  for  emplojing  it  in  this  manner ;  in  order  to  put  his  business 
upon  a  level  with  other  trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder  him  from  having 
an  interest  to  change  it  as  soon  as  possible  for  s<Hne  other.  The 
&nner,  th^refixre,  who  was  thus  forced  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  com 
merdianty  oould  not  afford  to  sell  his  com  cheaper  than  any  other  com 
merchant  would  have  been  obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  free  compe- 
tition. 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  stock  in  one  single  branch  of     The  dealer 
business,  has  an  advantage  of  the  same  kind  with  the  workman  who      one^^^ch 
can  employ  his  wh<^e  labour  in  <me  single  operation.     As  the  latter      ^^i°^ 
acquires  a  dexterity  which  enables  him,  with  the  same  two  hands,  to      cheaper. 
p^form  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work ;   so  the  former  acquires  so 
easy  and  ready  a  method  of  transacting  his  business,  of  buying  and 
disposing  of  his  goods,  that  with  the  same  capital  he  can  transact  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  business.     As  the  one  can  commonly  afford 
his  wotk  a  good  deal  cheaper,  so  the  other  can  commonly  afford  his 
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goods  somewhat  cheaper  than  if  his  stock  and  attention  were  both 
employed  about  a  greater  variety  of  objects.  The  greater  part  of 
manii&cturers  could  not  afford  to  retail  Jtfaeir  own  goods  so  chesf>  as 
a  vigilant  and  active  shopkeeper,  whose  sole  bosinSss  it  W4s  to  buy 
them  by  wholesale,  and  to  retail  them  again.  The  greater  part  of 
fiumers  could  still  less  afford  to  retail  their  own  com,  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  <Hr  five  miles  distance  from  the 
greater  part  of  them,  so  chei^)  as  a  vigiknt  and  i^ctive  com  merchant, 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  pwrchase  oom  by  wholesaie,  to  collect  it 
into  a  great  magazine,  and  to  retail  it  again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufiusturer  from  exeroising  the  trade 
of  a  shopkeeper,  endeavoured  to  force  this  division  in  the  employment 
of  stock  to  go  on  £swter  tiian  it  might  otherwise  have  done.  The  law 
which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  com  merchant, 
endeavoured  to  hinder  it  from  going  on  so  ikst  Both  laws  were 
evident  violations  of  natural  liberty,  and  therefore  unjust ;  and  they 
were  both  too  as  impolitic  as  they  were  uajust.  It  is  the  ioort^rest  of 
every  society,  that  things  of  this  kind  sfaoukL  nev^  either  be  Ibveed  or 
obstracted.  The  man  who  employs  either  his  kdioar  or  his  stook  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  situation  renders  necessary,  can  never 
hurt  his  neighbour  by  underseUing  him.  He  may  hurt  himself  and 
he  generally  does  so.  Jack  of  all  trades  will  never  be  rieh,  says  the 
proverb.  But  the  law  ought  always  to  trust  people  with  the  care  of 
their  own  interest,  as  in  their  local  situations  they  must  generally  be 
able  to  judge  better  of  it  than  the  legislator  can  do.  The  law,  how- 
ever, which  obliged  the  £uiner  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  oom  merchaat, 
was  by  &r  the  most  pernicious  of  the  two. 

It  obstructed  not  only  that  division  in  the  employinent  of  stodc  which 
is  so  advantageous  to  every  society,  but  it  obstructed  likewise  the  im- 
provement and  cultivatioa  of  the  land.  By  obliging  the  Jbrmer  to 
carry  on  two  trades  instead  of  one,  it  forced  him  to  divide  his  capital 
into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only  could  be  employed  in  cultivation. 
But  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  sell  his  whole  crop  to  a  com  merchant 
as  &st  as  he  could  thresh  it  out,  his  whole  capital  might  have  returned 
immediately  to  the  land,  and  have  been  em|doyed  in  buyi^  more 
cattle,  and  hiring  more  servants,  in  order  to  improve  and  cultivate  it 
better.  But  by  being  oUiged  to  sell  his  oom  by  retail,  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  a  great  part  of  his  capital  in  his  gmnaries  and  stadL  yard 
thtough  the  year,  and  could  not»  therefore,  cultivate  so  well  as  with 
the  same  capital  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  This  law,  therefore^ 
necessarily  obakracted  the  improvement  of  the  land,  Aod,  instead  of 
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tending  to  render  com  cheaper,  must  have  tended  to  render  it  scarcer, 
and  therefore  dearer,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

After  the  business  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the  com  merchant  is  in 
reality  the  trade  which,  if  properly  protected  and  encouraged,  would 
contribute  the  most  to  the  raising  of  com.  It  would  support  the  trade 
of  the  fiumer,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  trade  of  the  wholesale  dealer 
sapj^rta  that  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  wholesale  dealer,  by  affording  a  ready  market  to  the  manu- 
fiMH:urer,  by  taking  his  goods  off  his  hand  as  £aat  as  he  can  make  them, 
and  by  sometimes  even  advancing  their  price  to  him  before  he  has 
made  them,  enables  him  to  keep  his  whole  capital,  and  sometimes  even 
more  than  his  whole  capital,  constantly  employed  in  manu&cturing, 
and  consequently  to  manufacture  a  much  greater  quantity  of  goods 
than  if  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  himself  to  the  inunediate 
consumers,  or  even  to  the  retailers.  As  the  capital  of  the  wholesale 
merchant  too  is  generally  sufficient  to  replace  that  of  many  manu- 
&cturer8,  this  intercourse  between  him  and  them  interests  the  owner 
of  a  large  capital  to  support  the  owners  of  a  great  number  of  small 
ones,  and  to  assist  them  in  those  losses  and  misfortunes  which  might 
otherwise  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

An  intercourse  of  the  same  kind  universally  established  between  the 
&nners  and  the  com  merchants,  would  be  attended  with  effects  equally 
beneficial  to  the  fiurmers.  They  would  be  enabled  to  keep  their  whole 
capitals,  and  even  more  than  their  whole  capitals,  constantly  employed 
in  cultivation.  In  case  of  any  of  those  accidents,  to  which  no  trade  is 
more  liable  than  theirs,  they  would  find  in  their  ordinary  customer,  the 
wealthy  com  merchant,  a  person  who  had  both  an  interest  to  support 
them,  and  the  ability  to  do  it,  and  they  would  not,  as  at  present,  be 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  forbearance  of  their  landlord,  or  the 
mercy  of  his  steward.  Were  it  possible,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to  estab- 
lish this  intercourse  universally,  and  all  at  once,  were  it  possible  to  turn 
all  at  once  the  whole  £Gurming  stock  of  the  kingdom  to  its  proper  busi- 
ness, the  cultivation  of  land,  withdrawing  it  from  every  other  employ- 
ment into  which  any  part  of  it  may  be  at  present  diverted,  and  were 
it  possible,  in  order  to  support  and  assist  upon  occasion  the  operations 
of  this  great  stock,  to  provide  all  at  once  another  stock  almost  equally 
great,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  imagine  how  great,  how  extensive, 
and  how  sudden  would  be  the  improvement  which  this  change  of  cir- 
cumstances would  alone  produce  upon  the  whole  &ce  of  the  country. 

The  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  therefore,  by  prohibiting  as  much  as 
poflsiUe  any  middle  man  from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the 
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consumer,  endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trade,  of  which  the  free  exercise 
is  not  only  the  best  palliative  of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth,  but 
the  best  preventative  of  that  calamity :  after  the  trade  of  the  farmer, 
no  trade  contributing  so  much  to  the  growing  of  com  as  that  of  the 
com  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  softened  by  several  subsequent 
statutes,  which  successively  permitted  the  engrossing  of  com  when 
the  price  of  wheat  should  not  exceed  twenty,  twenty-four,  thirty-two, 
and  forty  shillings  the  quarter.^  At  last,  by  the  15th  of  Charles  II.  c 
7.  the  engrossing  or  buying  of  com  in  order  to  sell  it  again,  as  long  aa 
the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter, 
and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion,  was  declared  lawful  to  all  persons 
not  being  forestallers,  that  is,  not  selling  again  in  the  same  market 
within  three  months.^  All  the  freedom  which  the  trade  of  the  inland 
com  dealer  has  ever  yet  enjoyed,  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  this  statute. 
The  statute  of  the  twelfth  of  the  present  king,  which  repeals  almost 
all  the  other  ancient  laws  against  engrossers  and  forestallers,  does  not 
repeal  the  restrictions  of  this  particular  statute,  which  therefore  still 
continue  in  force.' 

This  statute,  however,  authorises  in  some  measure  two  very  absurd 
popular  prejudices. 

First,  it  supposes  that  when  the  price  of  wheat  has  risen  so  high  as 
forty^eight  shillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion, 
com  is  likely  to  be  so  engrossed  as  to  hurt  the  people.  But  frmn  what 
has  been  already  said,  it  seems  evident  enough  that  com  can  at  no  price 
be  so  engrossed  by  the  inland  dealers  as  to  hurt  the  people :  and  forty- 
eight  shillings  the  quarter  besides,  though  it  may  be  considered  as  a  very 
high  price,  yet  in  years  of  scarcity  it  is  a  price  which  frequently  takes 
place  immediately  after  harvest,  when  scarce  any  part  of  the  new  crop 
can  be  sold  off,  and  when  it  is  impossible  even  for  ignorance  to  suppose 
that  any  part  of  it  can  be  so  engrossed  as  to  hurt  the  people. 

Secondly,  it  supposes  that  there  is  a  certain  price  at  which  com  is 
likely  to  be  forestalled,  that  is,  bought  up  in  order  to  be  sold  again 
soon  after  in  the  same  market,  so  as  to  hurt  the  peojde.     But  if  a  mer- 


1  [Diligent  search  has  hitherto  failed  to  discover  these  statotes.] 

^[8  4  incorrectly  quoted.  The  words  are  'not  forestalling  nor  selling  the  same  in  the  same 
market  within  three  months'.  Under  5  and  6  Ed.  VI.,  c  14,  a  person  buxjn^  and  selling 
a^in  *  in  any  fair  or  market  holden  or  kept  in  the  same  place  or  in  ai^  other  £air  or  market 
within  four  miles '  was  a  regrator,  while  a  forestaller  yras  one  who  bcMght  or  contracted  to 
buy  things  on  their  way  to  market,  or  made  any  motion  for  enhancing  the  price  of  such  things 
or  preventing  them  going  to  market.] 

»[i2  Geo.  III.,  c.  71,  repeals  5  and  6  Ed.  VI.,  c.  14,  but  does  not  mention  15  Car.  XL, 
c  7,  whidi  is  purely  permissive.  If  15  Car.  II.,  c  7,  remained  of  any  force  in  dib  respect  it 
must  have  been  merely  in  consequence  of  the  common  law  being  unfavourable  to  forestaUing.] 
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chant  ever  bays  up  com,  either  gmng  to  a  particiilar  market  or  in  a 
particular  inarket,  in  order  to  sell  it  again  soon  after  in  the  same  market, 
it  must  be  because  he  judges  that  the  market  cannot  be  so  liberally 
supplied  through  the  whole  season  as  upon  that  particular  occasion,  and 
that  the  price,  thereftve,  must  soon  rise.  If  he  judges  wrong  in  this, 
and  if  the  price  does  not  rise,  he  not  only  loses  the  whole  profit  of  the 
stock  which  he  emplo3rs  in  this  manner,  but  a  part  of  the  stock  itself, 
by  the  expence  and  loss  which  necessarily  attend^  the  storing  and 
keeping  of  com.  He  hurts  himself,  therefore,  much  more  essentially 
than  he  can  hurt  even  the  particular  people  whom  he  may  hinder  from 
supplying  themselves  upon  that  particular  market  day,  because  they 
may  afterwards  supply  themselves  just  as  cheap  upon  any  other  market 
day.  If  he  judges  right,  instead  of  hurting  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  he  renders  them  a  most  important  service.  By  making  them 
feel  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth  somewhat  earlier  than  they  other- 
wise might  do,  he  prevents  their  feeling  them  afterwards  so  severely 
as  they  certainly  would  do,  if  the  cheapness  of  price  encouraged  them 
to  c(»isume  &ster  than  suited  the  real  scarcity  of  the  season.  When 
the  scarcity  is  real,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  pec^le  is  to 
divide  the  inconveniencies  of  it  as  equally  as  possible  through  all  the 
different  months,  and  weeks,  and  days  of  the  year.  The  interest  of 
the  com  merchant  makes  him  study  to  do  this  as  exactly  as  he  can : 
and  as  no  other  person  can  have  either  the  same  interest,  or  the  same 
knowledge,  or  the  same  abilities  to  do  it  so  exactly  as  he,  this  most 
important  operation  of  commerce  ought  to  be  trusted  entirely  to  him ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  com  trade,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  supply 
of  the  home  maricet,  ought  to  be  left  perfectly  free. 

The  popular  fear  of  engrossing  and  forestalling  may  be  compared 
to  the  popular  terrcNrs  and  suspicions  of  witchcraft.  The  unfortunate 
wretches  accused  of  this  latter  crime  were  not  more  innocent  of  the 
misfortunes  imputed  to  them,  than  those  who  have  been  accused  of  the 
former.  The  law  which  put  an  end  to  all  prosecutions  against  witch- 
ciafty  which  put  it  out  of  any  man's  power  to  gratify  his  own  malice 
l^  accusing  his  neighbour  of  that  imaginary  crime,  seems  effectually 
to  have  put  an  end  to  those  fears  and  suspicions,  by  taking  away  the 
great  cause  which  encouraged  and  supported  them.  The  law  which 
should  restore  entire  freedom  to  the  inland  trade  of  com,  would 
probably  prove  as  effectual  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of 
engrossing  and  forestalling. 


price  bat 

been 

reached. 


The  fear  of 
engrouing 
and  fore- 
stalling is  as 
groundless 
as  that  of 
witchcraft. 


>[Eds.  I  and  2  read  'attends'.] 
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Stin,  the  X5 
Car.  II.,  c.  7. 
is  the  best  of 
the  com 
laws,  as  it 

gveathe 
land  corn 
trade  all  the 
freedom  it 
posseties. 


The  inland 
trade  is 
ranch  nore 
important 
than  the 
foreign. 


II.  The 
Iraporter, 
M^KMe  trade 
benefits  the 
people  and 
does  not 
reallv  hurt 
the  farmers 
and  country 
gentlemen. 


The  15th  of  Charles  11.  c.  7.  however,  with  all  its  imperfecticms,  has 
perhaps  contributed  more  both  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home 
market,  and  to  the  increase  of  tillage,  than  any  other  law  in  the  statute 
book.  It  is  firom  this  law  that  the  inland  com  trade  has  derived  all 
the  liberty  and  protection  which  it  has  ever  yet  enjoyed ;  and  both  the 
supply  of  the  home  market,  and  the  interest  of  tillage,  are  much  more 
effectually  promoted  by  the  inland,  than  either  by  the  importation  or 
exportation  trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all  s<Nrts  of  grain  imported 
into  Great  Britain  to  that  of  all  sorts  of  grain  consumed,  it  has  been 
computed  by  the  author  of  the  tracts  upon  the  com  trade,  does  not 
exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hundred  and  seventy.  For  supplying  the 
home  market,  therefore,  the  importance  of  the  inland  trade  must  be 
to  that  of  the  importation  trade  as  five  hundred  and  seventy  to  one.^ 

The  average  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  grain  exported  firom  Great 
Britain  does  not,  according  to  the  same  author,  exceed  the  one-and- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  annual  produce.^  For  the  encouragement  of 
tillage,  therefore,  by  providing  a  market  for  the  home  produce,  the 
importance  of  the  inland  trade  must  be  to  that  of  the  exportation  trade 
as  thirty  to  one. 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic,  and  I  mean  not  to 
warrant  the  exactness  of  either  of  these  computations.  I  mention 
them  only  in  order  to  show  of  how  much  less  consequence,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  experienced  persons,  the  foreign 
trade  of  com  is  than  the  home  trade.  The  great  cheapness  of  com  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  bounty,  may 
perhaps,  with  reason,  be  ascribed  in  some  measure  to  the  operation  of 
this  statute  of  Charles  II.,  which  had  been  enacted  about  five-and 
twenty  years  before,  and  which  had  therefore  full  time  to  produce  its 
effect. 

A  very  few  words  will  sufficiently  explain  all  that  I  have  to  say  con- 
cerning the  other  three  branches  of  the  com  trade. 

II.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of  foreign  com  for  home 
consumption,  evidently  contributes  to  the  immediate  supply  of  the 
home  market,  and  must  so  far  be  immediately  beneficial  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  It  tends,  indeed,  to  lower  somewhat  the  average 
money  price  of  com,  but  not  to  diminish  its  real  value,  or  the  quantity 

1  [Charles  Smith,  Three  Tracts  on  the  Com  Trade  and  Com  Laws,  and  ed.,  1766,  p. 
145.    The  figures  hav«  been  already  quoted  above,  rol.  i.,  p.  496.] 

'  ['  The  export  is  bare  one  thirty-second  part  of  the  consumption,  one  thirty-third  part  of 
the  growth  exclusive  of  seed,  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  growth  including  the  90cd.*^/9id, , 
p.  Z44 ;  quoted  above,  p.  la] 
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of  labour  which  it  is  capable  of  maintaining.  If  importation  was  at  all 
times  free,  our  fiurmers  and  country  gentlemen  would,  probably,  one 
year  with  another,  get  less  money  for  their  com  than  they  do  at 
present,  when  importation  is  at  most  times  in  effect  prohibited ;  but 
the  money  which  they  got  would  be  of  more  value,  would  buy  more 
goods  of  all  other  kinds,  and  would  employ  more  labour.  Their  real 
wealth,  their  real  revenue,  therefore,  would  be  the  same  as  at  present, 
though  it  might  be  expressed  by  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver ;  and  they 
would  neither  be  disabled  nor  discouraged  from  cultivating  com  as 
much  as  they  do  at  present.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  rise  in  the  real 
value  of  silver,  in  consequence  of  lowering  the  money  price  of  com, 
lowers  somewhat  the  money  price  of  all  other  commodities,  it  gives 
the  industry  of  the  country,  where  it  takes  place,  some  advantage  in 
all  foreign  markets,  and  thereby  tends  to  encourage  and  increase  that 
industry.  But  the  extent  of  the  home  market  for  com  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  general  industry  of  the  country  where  it  grows,  or  to 
the  number  of  those  who  produce  something  else,  and  therefore  have 
something  else,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  some- 
thing else,  to  give  in  exchange  for  com.  But  in  every  country  the 
home  market,  as  it  is  the  nearest  and  most  convenient,  so  is  it  likewise 
the  greatest  and  most  important  market  for  com.  That  rise  in  the 
real  value  of  silver,  therefore,  which  is  the  effect  of  lowering  the  average 
money  price  of  com,  tends  to  enlarge  the  greatest  and  most  important 
market  for  com,  and  thereby  to  encourage,  instead  of  discouraging, 
its  growth. 

By  the  22d  of  Charles  II.  a  13.  the  importation  of  wheat,  whenever      The  Act  of 
the  price  in  the  home  market  did  not  exceed  fifty-three  shillings  and      13^ toJoMd 
lour  pence  the  quarter,  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  sixteen  shillings  the      dujSes  on 
quarter ;  and  to  a  duty  of  eight  shillings  whenever  the  price  did  not      importation, 
exceed  four  pounds.^    The  former  of  these  two  prices  has,  for  more 
than  a  century  past,  taken  place  only  in  times  of  very  great  scarcity ; 
and  the  latter  has,  so  fiur  as  I  know,  not  taken  place  at  all.     Yet,  till 
wheat  had  risen  above  this  latter  price,  it  was  by  this  statute  sub- 
jected to  a  v^  high  duty  ;  and,  till  it  had  risen  above  the  former,  to  a 

>  [This  was  not  the  first  law  of  its  kind.  3  Ed.  IV.,  c  9,  was  enacted  becanse  *the 
kbourers  and  occupiers  of  husbandry  within  this  reahn  of  England  be  daily  grievously 
endamaged  by  bringing  of  com  out  of  other  lands  and  parts  into  this  realm  of  England 
when  com  of  the  growing  of  this  realm  is  at  a  low  price,'  and  forbids  importation  of  wheat 
when  not  over  6s.  8d.,  rye  when  not  over  4s.  and  barley  when  not  over  3s.  the  quarter. 
This  Act  was  repealed  by  21  Jac  I.,  a  28,  and  15  Car.  II.,  c.  7,  imposed  a  duty  of  5s.  4d. 
00  imported  wheat,  4s.  on  rye,  2s.  8d.  on  barley,  as.  on  buckwheat,  is.  4d.  on  oats  and  4s. 
00  pease  and  beans,  when  the  prices  at  the  port  of  importation  did  not  exceed  for  wheat, 
481. ;  barley  and  buckwheat,  38s. ;  oats,  13s.  4d. ;  lye,  pease  and  beans,  3as.  per  quarter.] 
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duty  which  amoanted  to  a  prohibition.  The  importation  of  other  sorts 
of  grain  was  restrained  at  rates,  and  by  duties,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  grain,  almost  equally  ^  high.^  Subsequent  laws  still  further 
increased  those  duties. 

^rEcL  I  reads  *  restrained  by  duties  proportionably'.] 

'Before  the  13th  of  the  present  king,  the  following  were  the  duties  payable  upon  the  im- 
portation of  the  different  sorts  of  grain  : 

Grain.  Duties.  Duties.      Duties, 

Beans  to  aSs.  per  qr.      i^  lod.  after  till  408.  -    i6s.  8d.  then  lad. 

Barley  to  aSs.  19s.  lod.  39s.  -    168.  lad. 

Malt  is  prohibited  by  the  annual  Malt-tax  Bill. 

Oats   to  i6s.  5s.  lod.  after  9i^ 

Pease  to  408.  166.   od.  after  9fd. 

Rye    to   36s.  198.  lod.    till       408.  -    168.  8d.  then  lad. 

wheat  to  44s.  21s.    9±    till       53s.  4d.      •    17s.        then    8s. 

till  4].  and  after  that  about  is.  4d. 

Buck  wheat  to  323.  per  qr.  to  pay  16s. 
These  different  duties  were  imposed,  partly  by  the  22d  of  Charles  II.  in  place  of  the  Old 
Subsidy,  partly  by  the  New  Subsidy,  by  the  One-third  and  Two-thirds  Subsi^,  and  by  the 
Subsidy  1747.  [The  table  of  duties  in  thb  note  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  in  Quuies  Smith, 
Three  Tracts  on  the  Cam  Trade^  2nd  ed. ,  1766,  p.  83.  That  author  professes  to  have  taken 
the  fi^fures  from  *  Mr.  Saxby,  in  his  Book  of  Rates '  (f>.,  Henry  Saxby,  The  British  Customs^ 
containing  an  Historical  and  Practical  Account  of  each  branch  of  that  Revenue,  1757,  pp. 
111-114),  but  besides  rounding  off  Saxb/s  fractions  of  a  penny  in  an  inaccurate  and  moon- 
sbtent  manner,  he  has  miscopied'the  second  duty  on  barley,  the  first  on  pease  and  the  third 
on  wheat.  The  '  Old  Subsidy'  consisted  of  the  ^  per  cent  or  zs.  poundage  imposed  by  la 
Car.  II.,  c  4.  on  the  values  attributed  to  the  various  goods  by  the  'Book  of  Rates'  annexed 
to  the  Act.  According  to  this,  imported  beans,  barley  and  malt  were  to  be  rated  at  26s. 
8d.  the  quarter  when  the  actual  price  at  the  place  of  importation  did  not  exceed  98s. 
When  the  actual  price  was  higher  than  that  they  were  to  be  rated  at  5s.  the  quarter.  Oats 
and  pease  were  to  be  rated  at  4s.  the  quarter.  Rjre  when  not  over  36s.  was  to  be  rated  at 
968.  8d.,  and  when  ovfer  that  price  at  5s.  Wheat  when  not  over  44s.  was  to  be  rated  at 
408.,  and  when  over  that  price  at  6s.  8d. 
So  under  the  Old  Subsidy  :— 

Beans,  barley  and  malt  at  prices  up  to  28s.  were  to  pay  is.  4d.,  and  when 
above  that  price  3d. 

Oats  and  pease  to  pay  a*4d. 

Rye  up  to  36s.  to  pay  is.  4d.,  and  when  above,  3d. 

Wheat  up  to  44s.  to  pay  as.,  and  when  above,  4d. 
The  Act  22  Car.  IL ,  c.  13,  took  off  these  duties  and  substituted  the  following  scheme  :— 

Beans  to  40s.  to  pay  168..  and  aboVe  that  price,  3d. 

Barley  and  malt  to  32s.  to  pay  16s.,  and  above,  3d. 

Oats  to  168.  to  pay  5s.  4d.,  and  above,  2'4d. 

Pease  and  rye  the  same  as  beans. 

Wheat  to  538.  4d.  to  pay  z68.,  then  to  808.  to  pay  8s.,  and  above  that  price,  4d. 

Buckwheat  to  32s.  to  pay  168. 
But  9  and  10  Will.  III.,  c.  23,  imposed  a  '  New  Subsidy '  exactlv  equal  to  the  OU,  so  that 
duties  equal  to  those  of  12  Car.  IL,  c  4,  were  superimposed  on  those  of  22  Car.  II.,  c.  13. 
Bjr  2  and  3  Ann.,  c.  9,  an  additional  third,  and  by  3  and  4  Ann.,  c  5,  an  additional  two- 
thirds  of  the  Old  Subsidy  were  imposed,  and  by  21  Ueo.  II.,  c.  2,  another  amount  equal  to 
the  Old  Subsidy  ('  the  impost  1747 ')  was  further  imposed.  So  between  1747  and  i773the 
duties  were  those  of  22  Car.  II.,  c.  13,  plus  three  times  those  of  12  Car.  II.,  c.  4.  This 
gives  the  following  scheme : — 

Beans  to  28s.  pay  aos.  and  after  till  408.  pay  168.  9d.  then  is. 

Barley  to  288.  pays  208.  and  after  till  32s.  pavs  168.  9d.  then  is. 

Oats  to  168.  pay  5s.  ii*2d.  and  then  pay  9*60. 

Pease  to  408.  pay  16s.  7*2d.  and  then  pay  9*6d. 

Rye  to  366.  pays  aos.  and  after  till  408.  pays  168.  9d.  then  is. 

Wheat  to 44s.  paysaas.  and  after  till  53s.  4d.  pays  17s.  then 9s.  till  808.,  andafterthoi 
IS.  4d. 
Saxbjr's  figures  are  sli^itly  less,  as  they  take  into  account  a  5  per  cent,  discount  obtain- 
able on  all  the  subskUes  except  one.    The  note  appears  first  in  ed.  a.] 
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The  distress  whieh,  in  yean  of  scarcity,  the  strict  execution  of  those 
laws  might  have  brought  ^  upon  the  people,  would  probably  have  been 
very  great.  But,  upon  such  occasi<»s,  its  execution  was  generally 
suspended  by  temporary  statutes,^  which  permitted,  for  a  limited 
time,  the  importation  of  foreign  com.  The  necessity  of  these  tem- 
porary statutes  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  impropriety  of  this  general 
one. 

These  restraints  upon  importaticm,  though  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bounty,  were  dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  by  the  same 
principles,  which  afWwards  enacted  that  regulation.  How  hurtful 
soever  in  themselves,  these  or  some  other  restraints  upon  importation 
became  necessary  in  consequence  of  that  regulation.  If,  when  wheat 
was  either  below  forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter,  or  not  much  above 
ity  foreign  com  could  have  been  imported  either  duty  free,  or  upon 
paying  only  a  small  duty,  it  might  have  been  exported  again,  with  the 
benefit  of  the  bounty,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
to  the  entire  perversion  of  the  institution,  of  which  the  object  was 
to  extend  the  mariLct  for  the  home  growth,  not  that  for  the  growth 
ci  foreign  countries. 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  com  iot  foreign  con- 
sumption, certainly  does  not  contribute  directly  to  the  plentiful  supply 
of  the  home  market.  It  does  so,  however,  indirectly.  From  whatever 
source  this  supply  may  be  usually  drawn,  whether  from  home  growth 
or  from  foreign  importation,  unless  more  com  is  either  usually  grown, 
or  usually  imported  into  the  country,  than  what  is  usually  consumed 
in  it,  the  supply  of  the  home  mariLct  can  never  be  very  plentiful.  But 
unless  the  surplus  can,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be  exported,  the  growers 
will  be  careful  never  to  grow  more,  and  the  importers  never  to  import 
more,  than  what  the  bare  consumption  of  the  home  market  requires. 
That  mariLct  will  very  seldom  be  overstocked ;  but  it  will  generally 
be  understocked,  the  people,  whose  business  it  is  to  supply  it,  being 
generally  afraid  lest  their  goods  should  be  left  upon  their  hands.  The 
prohibition  of  exportation  limits  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
the  country  to  what  the  supply  of  its  own  inhabitants  requires.  The 
freedom  of  exportation  enables  it  to  extend  cultivation  ^  for  the  supply 
of  foreign  nations. 
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1  [Eds.  I  and  2  do  not  contain  *  subsequent  laws  still  further  increased  those  duties/  and 
read* '  the  distress  which  in  years  of  scarcity  the  strict  execution  of  this  statute  might  have 
farooi^'.] 

*rrbese  do  not  seem  to  have  been  numerous.  There  were  cases  in  1757  and  1766. 
See  the  table  in  Charles  Smith,  Tkne  Tracts  upon  the  Com  Trait  and  Corn  Laws,  and 
ed.t  pp.  44»  45*] 

~  .  I  and  a  read  '  extend  its  cultivation '.] 
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By  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  c  4.  the  exportation  of  com  was  per- 
mitted whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty  shillings  the 
quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.^  By  the  15th  of  the 
same  prince,^  this  liberty  was  extended  till  the  price  of  wheat  exceeded 
forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter ;  and  by  the  22d,^  to  all  higher  prices. 
A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king  up<m  such  exportation. 
But  all  grain  was  rated  so  low  in  the  book  of  rates,  that  this  poundage 
amounted  only  upon  wheat  to  a  shilling,  upon  oats  to  four  pence,  and 
upon  all  other  grain  to  six  pence  the  quarter.^  By  the  1st  of  William 
and  Mary,^  the  act  which  established  the  bounty,  this  small  duty  was 
virtually  taken  off  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty- 
eight  shillings  the  quarter;  and  by  the  11th  and  12th  of  William  III. 
c.  20.  it  was  expressly  taken  off  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was,  in  this  manner,  not  only 
encouraged  by  a  bounty,  but  rendered  much  more  free  than  that  of  the 
inland  dealer.  By  the  last  of  these  statutes,  com  could  be  engrossed 
at  any  price  for  exportation  ;  but  it  could  not  be  engrossed  for  inland 
sale,  except  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  shillings  the 
quarter.^  The  interest  of  the  inland  dealer,  however,  it  has  already 
been  shown,  can  never  be  opposite  to  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  That  of  the  merchant  exporter  may,  and  in  &ct  sometimes  is. 
If,  while  his  own  country  labours  under  a  dearth,  a  neighbouring 
country  should  be  afflicted  with  a  &mine,  it  might  be  his  interest  to 
carry  com  to  the  latter  country  in  such  quantities  as  might  very  much 
aggravate  the  calamities  of  the  dearth.  The  plentiful  supply  of  the 
home  market  was  not  the  direct  object  of  those  statutes ;  but,  under 
the  pretence  of  encouraging  agriculture,  to  raise  the  money  price  of 
com  as  high  as  possible,  and  thereby  to  occasion,  as  much  as  possible, 
a  constant  dearth  in  the  home  market.  By  the  discouragement  of  im- 
portation, the  supply  of  that  market,  even  in  times  of  great  scarcity, 
was  confined  to   the  home  growth;   and  by  the  encouragement  of 


*  [Earlier  statutes  are  15  Hen.  VI.,  c.  2  ;  20  Hen.  VI.,  c.  6 ;  23  Hen.  VI.,  c.  6 ;  i  and 
2  P.  and  M.,  c  5 ;  5  Eliz.,  c.  5,  §  26 ;  13  Eliz.,  c  13  ;  and  i  Jac..  c.  25,  §$  26,  27.  The 
preamble  of  the  first  of  these  says  '  by  the  law  it  was  ordained  that  no  man  might  carry  nor 
Wing  com  out  of  the  realm  of  England  without  the  King's  licence,  for  cause  wbereot 
farmers  and  other  men  which  use  manurement  of  their  land  may  not  sell  their  com  but 
of  a  bare  price  to  the  gn&i  damage  of  all  the  realm '.  Exportation  was  therefore  legalised 
without  licence  when  grain  was  above  certain  prices.] 

'[C.7.]  »[C.  13.] 

^[The  'Book  of  Rates'  (see  above,  p.  38,  note)  rated  wheat  for  export  at  20s.,  oats  at 
6s.  8d. ,  and  other  grain  at  los.  the  quarter,  and  the  duty  was  a  shiUmg  in  the  pound  on 
these  values.] 

B[i  W.  and  M.,  c.  12.  The  bounty  was  to  be  given  '  without  taking  or  requiring  any- 
thingfor  custom '.] 

'[Because  as  to  inland  sale  15  Car.  II.,  c.  7  (above,  p.  34},  remained  in  force.] 
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exportation,  when  the  price  was  so  high  as  forty-eight  shillings  the 
quarter,  that  market  was  not,  even  in  times  of  considerable  scarcity, 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that  growth.  The  temporary  laws, 
prohibiting  for  a  limited  time  the  exportation  of  com,  and  taking  off 
for  a  limited  time  the  duties  upon  its  importation,  expedients  to 
which  Great  Britain  has  been  obliged  so  frequently  to  have  recourse,^ 
sufficiently  demonstrate  the  impropriety  of  her  general  system.  Had 
that  system  been  good,  she  would  not  so  frequently  have  been  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  departing  from  it. 

Ware  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  system  of  free  exportation  and 
fr«e  importation,  the  different  states  into  which  a  great  continent  was 
divided  would  so  &r  resemble  the  different  provinces  of  a  great  empire. 
As  among  the  different  provinces  of  a  great  empire  the  freedom  of  the 
inland  trade  a{^pears,  both  from  reason  and  experience,  not  only  the 
best  palliative  of  a  dearth,  but  the  most  effectual  preventative  of  a 
frmiine ;  so  would  the  freedom  of  the  exportation  and  importation  trade 
be  anumg  the  different  states  into  which  a  great  continent  was  divided. 
The  larger  the  continent,  the  easier  the  communication  through  all 
the  different  parts  of  it,  both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  less  would  any 
one  particular  part  of  it  ever  be  exposed  to  either  of  these  calamities, 
the  scarcity  of  any  one  country  being  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by  the 
plenty  of  some  other.  But  v^  few  countries  have  entirely  adopted 
this  liberal  system.  The  freedom  of  the  com  trade  is  almost  every 
where  more  or  less  restrained,  and,  in  many  countries,  is  confined  by 
such  absurd  regulations,  as  frequently  aggravate  the  unavoidable  misfor- 
tune of  a  dearth,  into  the  dreadful  calamity  of  a  fEunine.  The  demand 
of  such  countries  for  com  may  frequently  become  so  great  and  so 
urgent,  that  a  small  state  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  happened 
at  the  same  time  to  be  labouring  under  some  degree  of  dearth,  could 
not  venture  to  supply  them  without  exposing  itself  to  the  like  dread- 
ful calamity.  The  very  bad  policy  of  one  country  may  thus  render  it 
in  some  measure  dangerous  and  impradent  to  establish  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  best  policy  in  another.  The  unlimited  freedom  of 
exportation,  however,  would  be  much  less  dangerous  in  great  states,  in 
which  the  growth  being  much  greater,  the  supply  could  seldom  be 
much  affected  by  any  quantity  of  com  that  was  likely  to  be  exported. 
In  a  Swiss  canton,  or  in  some  of  the  httle  states  of  Italy,  it  may, 
periiaps,  sometimes  be  necessary  to  restrain  the  exportation  of  com. 
In  such  great  countries  as  France  or  England  it  scarce  ever  can.     To 
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^  [The  Acts  prohibiting  exportation  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  others.    See 
abo^  p.  39,  note  2,  and  the  table  in  Charles  Smith  there  referred  ta] 
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hinder^  besides,  the  fiumer  from  sending  his  goods  at  all  times  to  the 
best  market,  is  evidently  to  sacrifice  the  ordinary  laws  of  justice  to  an 
idea  of  public  utility,  to  a  sort  of  reasons  of  state  ;  an  act  of  legislative 
authority  which  ought  to  be  exercised  <mly,  which  can  be  pardcmed 
only  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  The  price  at  which  the 
exportation  of  c<nii  is  prohibited,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  pn^bited,  ought 
always  to  be  a  very  high  price. 

The  laws  concerning  com  may  every  whare  be  compared  to  the  laws 
concerning  religion.  The  people  feel  themselves  so  much  interested 
in  what  relates  either  to  their  subsistence  in  this  life,  or  to  their 
happiness  in  a  life  to  come,  that  government  must  yield  to  their  fure- 
judices,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  establish  that 
system  which  they  approve  o£  It  is  upon  this  account,  perhaps,  that 
we  so  seldom  find  a  reasonable  system  established  with  regard  to  either 
of  those  two  capital  objects. 

IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of  foreign 
com  in  wder  to  export  it  again,  contributes  to  the  plentiful  supply  of 
the  home  market  It  is  not  indeed  the  direct  purpose  of  his  trade  to 
sell  his  com  there.  But  he  will  generally  be  willing  to  do  so,  and  even 
for  a  good  deal  less  money  than  he  might  expect  in  a  foreign  market ; 
because  he  saves  in  this  manner  the  expenoe  of  loading  and  unloading, 
of  freight  and  insurance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  which,  by 
means  of  the  carrying  trade,  becomes  the  magazine  and  storehouse  for 
the  supply  of  other  countries,  can  very  seldom  be  in  want  themselves. 
Though  the  carrying  trade  might  thus  contribute  to  reduce  the  average 
money  prioe  of  com  in  the  home  market,  it  would  not  thereby  lower 
its  real  value.    It  would  only  raise  somewhat  the  real  value  of  silver. 

The  carrying  trade  was  in  effect  prohibited  in  Great  Britain,  upon  all 
ordinary  occasions,  by  the  high  duties  up<m  the  importation  of  foreign 
com,  of  the  greater  part  of  which  there  was  no  drawback  ^ ;  and  upcm 
extraordinary  occasions,  when  a  scarcity  made  it  necessary  to  suspend 
those  duties  by  temporary  statutes,  exportation  was  always  prohibited. 
By  this  system  of  laws,  therefore,  the  carrying  trade  was  in  effect  pro- 
hibited upon  all  occasions. 

That  system  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  connected  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  bounty,  seems  to  deserve  no  part  of  the  praise 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  improvement  and  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  so  often  ascribed  to  those  laws,  may 
very  easily  be  accounted  for  by  other  causes.     That  security  which  the 


>  [Ed.  I  does  not  coatain  '  of  the  greater  part  of  which  there  was  do  drawback '.] 
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laws  in  Ghreat  Britain  giye  to  every  man  that  he  shall  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  own  labour^  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  any  country  flourish, 
notwithstanding  these  and  twenty  other  absurd  regulations  of  com- 
merce ;  and  this  security  was  perfected  by  the  revolution^  much  about 
the  same  time  that  the  bounty  was  established.  The  natural  effort  of 
every  individual  to  better  his  own  conditicm,  when  suffered  to  exert 
itself  with  freedom  and  security,  is  so  powerful  a  principle,  that  it 
is  alcme,  and  without  any  assistance,  not  only  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  society  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  of  surmounting  a  hundred 
impertinent  obstructions  with  which  the  folly  of  human  laws  too  oft^i 
incumbers  its  operations;  though  the  effect  of  these  obstructions  is 
always  more  or  less  either  to  encroach  upon  its  freedom,  or  to  diminish 
its  security.  In  Great  Britain  industry  is  perfectly  secure ;  and  though 
it  is  &r  fW>m  being  perfectly  free,  it  is  as  free  or  freer  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 

Though  the  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and  improvement  of 
Chreat  ^tain,  has  been  posterior  to  that  system  of  laws  which  is  c<m- 
nected  with  the  bounty,  we  must  not  upon  that  account  impute  it  to 
those  laws.  It  has  been  posterior  likewise  to  the  national  debt  But 
the  nati<Mial  debt  has  most  assuredly  not  been  the  cause  of  it. 

Though  the  system  of  laws  which  is  connected  with  the  bounty,  has 
exactly  the  same  tendency  with  the  police  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  to 
lower  somewhat  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country  where 
it  takes  place  ;^  yet  Great  Britain  is  certainly  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Portugal  are  perhaps  among  the 
most  beggarly.  This  difference  of  situation,  however,  may  easily  be 
accounted  for  from  two  different  causes.  First,  the  tax  in  Spain,  the 
prohilntion  in  Portugal  of  exp<nrting  gold  and  silver,^  and  the  vigilant 
pc^ce  which  watches  over  the  execution  of  those  laws,  must,  in  two 
very  poor  countries,  which  between  them  import  annually  upwards  of 
six  millions  sterling,'  operate,  not  only  more  directly,  but  much  more 
forciUy  in  reducing  the  value  of  those  metals  there,  than  the  com 
laws  can  do  in  Great  Britain.  And,  secondly,  this  bad  policy  is  not  in 
those  countries  counter-balanced  by  the  general  liberty  and  security 
of  the  people.  Industry  is  there  neither  free  nor  secure,  and  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  governments  of  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  such  as 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  perpetuate  their  present  state  of  poverty, 
even  though  their  regulations  of  commerce  were  as  wise  as  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  absurd  and  foolish. 
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^[According  to  the  argument  above,  p.  15.] 

'[Above,  vol.  i.,  pp.  907-909.] 


'[See  above,  p.  13.] 
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The  ISth  of  the  present  king,  c.  43.  seems  to  have  established  a 
new  system  with  regard  to  the  com  laws,  in  many  respects  better 
than  the  ancient  one,  but  in  one  or  two  respects  ^  perhaps  not  quite  so 
good. 

By  this  statute  the  high  duties  upon  importation  for  home  con- 
sumption are  taken  off  so  soon  as  the  price  of  middling  wheat  rises  to 
forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter ;  that  of  middling  rye,  pease  or  beans, 
to  thirty-two  shiUings;  that  of  barley  to  twenty-four  shillings;  and 
that  of  oats  to  sixte^i  shillings ;  and  instead  ^  of  them  a  small  duty  is 
imposed  of  only  six-pence  upon  the  quarter  of  wheat,  and  upon  that  of 
other  grain  in  proportion.  With  regard  to  all  these  different  sorts  of 
grain,  but  particularly  with  r^ard  to  wheat,  the  home  market  is  thus 
opened  to  foreign  supplies  at  prices  considerably  lower  than  before.' 

By  the  same  statute  the  old  bounty  of  five  shillings  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  wheat  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  forty-four 
shillings  the  quarter,  instead  of  forty-eight,  the  price  at  which  it 
ceased  before ;  that  of  two  shillings  and  six-pence  upon  the  exporta^ 
tion  of  barley  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  twenty-two  shillings, 
instead  of  tw^ity-four,  the  price  at  which  it  ceased  before  ;  that  of  two 
shillings  and  six-pence  upon  the  exportaticm  of  oatmeal  ceases  so 
soon  as  the  price  rises  to  fourteen  shillings,  instead  of  fifteen,  the  (Mice 
at  which  it  ceased  before.  The  bounty  upon  rye  is  reduced  frmn 
three  shillings  and  six-pence  to  three  shillings,  and  it  ceases  so  soon 
as  the  price  rises  to  twenty-eight  shillings,  instead  of  thirty-two,  the 
price  at  which  it  ceased  before.^  If  bounties  are  as  improper  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  ptove  them  to  be,  the  sooner  they  cease,  and  the 
lower  they  are,  so  much  the  better. 

The  same  statute  permits,  at  the  lowest  prices,  the  importaticm  of 
com,  in  order  to  be  exported  again,  duty  free,  {u^vided  it  is  in  the 
meantime  lodged  in  a  warehouse  under  the  joint  locks  of  the  king  and 
the  importer.^  This  liberty,  indeed,  extends  to  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  of  the  different  ports  of  Great  Britain.     They  are,  however,  the 


1  TEd.  I  reads  '  in  one  respect '.] 

*[Ed.  I  reads  only  '  By  this  statute  the  high  duties  upon  importation  for  home  consump- 
tion are  taken  off  as  soon  as  the  price  of  wheat  is  so  high  as  forty-eigbt  shillings  the  qtiarter. 
and  instead'.] 

'  [In  place  of  this  sentence  ed.  t  reads '  The  home  market  is  in  this  manner  not  so  totally 
excluded  from  foreign  supplies  as  it  was  before.'] 

^  [Ed.  I  reads  (from  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph)  *  By  the  same  statute  the  old  bounty 
of  five  shillings  upon  the  quarter  of  wheat  ceases  maen  the  price  rises  so  high  as  forty-four 
shillings,  and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  The  bounties  too  upon  the  coarser 
sorts  of  grain  are  reduced  somewlmt  lower  than  they  were  before,  even  at  the  prices  at  whidi 
thev  take  pku».'] 

'[Ed.  I  reads  *  The  same  statute  permits  at  aU  prices  the  importation  of  com  m  order  to 
be  exported  again,  duty  free ;  provkSed  it  is  in  the  meantime  lodged  in  the  king's  warehouse.'] 
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principal  ones,  and  theie  may  not,  perhaps,  be  warehouses  proper  for 
this  purpose  in  the  greater  part  of  the  others.^ 

So  &r  this  law  seems  evidently  an  improvement  upon  the  ancient 
system. 

But  by  the  same  law  a  bounty  of  two  shillings  the  quarter  is  given 
for  the  exportation  of  oats  whenever  the  price  does  not  exceed  fourteen 
shillings.  No  bounty  had  ever  been  given  before  for  the  exportation 
of  this  grain,  no  more  than  for  that  of  peas  or  beans.^ 

By  the  same  law  too,  the  exportation  of  wheat  is  prohibited  so  soon 
as  the  price  rises  to  forty-four  shillings  the  quarter;  that  of  rye  so 
soon  as  it  rises  to  twenty-eight  shillings ;  that  of  barley  so  soon  as  it 
rises  to  twenty-two  shillings ;  and  that  of  oats  so  soon  as  they  rise  to 
fourteen  shillings.  Those  several  prices  seem  all  of  them  a  good  deal 
too  low,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  impropriety,  besides,  in  prohibiting 
exportaticm  altogether  at  those  precise  prices  at  which  that  bounty, 
which  was  given  in  order  to  force  it,  is  withdrawn.^  The  bounty  ought 
certainly  either  to  have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower  price,  or  expor- 
tation ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  a  much  higher. 

So  &r,  therefore,  this  law  seems  to  be  inferior  to  the  ancient  system. 
With  all  its  imperfections,  however,  we  may  perhaps  say  of  it  what 
was  said  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  that,  though  not  the  best  in  itself,  it  is 
the  best  which  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  temper  of  the  times 
would  admit  o£  It  may  perhaps  in  due  time  prepare  the  way  for  a 
better.^ 


which  are 
improve- 
ments, 

but  it  gives 
a  bounty  on 
the  expcM-t  of 
oeU, 


and  pro- 
hibits ex- 
portation of 
grain  at 
prices  much 
too  low. 


It  is  as  good 
a  law  as  can 

be  expected 
at  present. 


'  [Ed.  X  contains  an  additional  sentence,  '  Some  provision  is  thus  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  carrying  trade.'jl 

'[Tbis  paxa^^aph  is  not  m  ed.  i.J 

*[Ed.  I  reads  (from  the  b^inmnf  of  the  paragraph)  *  But  by  the  same  law  exportation 
is  prohibited  as  soon  as  the  price  of  wheat  rises  to  for^-four  shillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of 
other  grain  in  proportion.  The  price  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  too  low,  and  there  seems  to  be 
an  impropriety  besides  in  stopinng  exportation  altogether  at  the  veiy  same  price  at  which  that 
bounty  wnidi  was  given  in  order  to  force  it  is  withdrawn. '] 

*[Tbese  two  sentences  are  not  in  ed.  x.] 


CHAPTER  VI 


OP   TRBATIB8   OF  COMMBRCB 


Treaties  of 
commerce 
are  advanta- 

geons  to  the 
ivoured. 


batdisad- 
vaotageouB 
to  the 
favouring 
country. 


WHEN  a  natkni  binds  itself  by  treaty  either  to  permit  the  entry 
of  certain  goods  firom  one  foreign  country  which  it  prohibits 
from  all  others,  or  to  exempt  the  goods  of  one  country  firom  duties 
to  which  it  subjects  those  of  all  others,  the  country,  or  at  least  the 
merchants  and  manufiM^turers  of  the  country,  whose  commerce  is  so 
&voured,  must  necessarily  daive  great  advantage  from  the  treaty. 
Those  merchants  and  mano&cturers  enjoy  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the 
country  which  is  so  indulgent  to  them.  That  country  becomes  a 
market  both  more  extensive  and  more  advantageous  for  their  goods : 
more  extensive,  because  the  goods  of  other  nations  being  either  ex- 
cluded or  subjected  to  heavier  duties,  it  takes  off  a  greater  quantity  of 
theirs:  more  advantageous,  because  the  merchants  of  the  &voured 
country,  enjoying  a  sort  of  monopoly  there,  will  often  sell  their  goods 
for  a  better  price  than  if  exposed  to  the  free  competition  of  all  other 
nations. 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be  advantageous  to  the 
merchants  and  manu&cturers  of  the  favoured,  are  necessarily  disad- 
vantageous to  those  of  the  fiivouring  country.  A  monopoly  is  thus 
granted  against  them  to  a  foreign  nation ;  and  they  must  frequently 
buy  the  foreign  goods  they  have  occasion  for,  dearer  than  if  the  free 
competition  of  other  nations  was  admitted.  That  part  of  its  own 
produce  with  which  such  a  naticw^  purchases  foreign  goods,  must  con- 
sequently be  sold  cheaper,  because  when  two  things  are  exchanged 
for  one  another,  the  cheapness  of  the  one  is  a  necessaiy  ccMisequence, 
or  rather  is  the  same  thing  with  the  deamess  of  the  other.  The 
exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  produce,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be 
diminished  by  every  such  treaty.  This  diminution,  however,  can  scarce 
amount  to  any  positive  loss,  but  only  to  a  lessening  of  the  gain  which 
it  might  otherwise  make.     Though  it  sells  its  goods  cheaper  than  it 
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otherwiae  might  do^  it  will  not  probably  sell  them  for  less  than  they 
cost ;  nor,  as  in  the  case  of  bounties,  for  a  price  which  will  not  replace 
the  capital  employed  in  bringing  them  to  market,  together  with  the 
ordinary  profits  of  stock.  The  trade  could  not  go  on  long  if  it  did. 
Even  Uie  fiivooring  comitry,  therefore,  may  still  gain  by  the  trade, 
though  less  than  if  there  was  a  free  competition. 

Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have  been  supposed  advan- 
tageous upcm  principles  very  different  from  these;  and  a  commercial 
country  has  sometimes  granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind  against  itself 
to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation,  because  it  expected  that  in  the 
whole  commerce  between  them,  it  would  annually  sell  more  than  it 
would  buy,  and  that  a  balance  in  gold  and  silver  would  be  annually 
returned  to  it.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  trefjfy  of  commerce 
between  Kngland  and  Portugal,  concluded  in  1703,  by  Mr.  Methuen, 
has  been  so  much  commended.^  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  ^ 
of  that  treaty,  which  consists  of  three  articles  only. 


TmdM 
have  been 
concluded 
with  the  ob- 
ject of  ob- 
taining a 
favourable 
balance  of 
trade. 


e,g.,  the 
Methuen 
treaty. 


ART.  I 

His  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Portugal  promises,  both  in  his  own  name, 
and  that  of  his  successors,  to  admit,  for  ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal, 
the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the 
Irtish,  as  was  accustomed,  till  they  were  prohibited  by  the  law; 
nevertheless  upon  this  condition  : 


ART.  II 

That  is  to  say,  that  her  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Great  Britain  shall, 
in  her  own  name,  and  that  of  her  successors,  be  obliged,  for  ever  here- 
after, to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portugal  into  Britain :  so 
that  at  no  time,  whether  there  shall  be  peace  or  war  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France,  any  thing  more  shall  be  demanded 
for  these  wines  by  the  name  of  custom  or  duty,  or  by  whatsoever  other 
title,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  they  shall  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  pipes  or  hogsheads,  or  other  casks,  than  what  shall  be 
demanded  for  the  like  quantity  or  measure  of  French  wine,  deducting 


i,^^' 


'.,  in  the  BriHsk  Merchant^  mi,  Dedicadon  to  voL  iil] 
tfa  three  smaU  exoeptioDf,  '  Britiah '  for  *  BritODs '  and  '  Uw '  for  '  laws '  in  ai^ 
'  for^  intead  of  'from '  bdbre  *  the  lOte  quantitT  or  measure  of  French  wine,'  the  translatioD 
is  identical  with  that  given  in  A  ColUetum  of  all  the  Trmties  cfPmee^  AUianu  and  Com- 
wurce  between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers  from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  Present 
Tiwte,  1773,  voL  i.,  pp.  61,  6a.] 
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or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  custom  or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this 
deduction  or  abatement  of  customs,  which  is  to  be  made  as  aforesaid, 
shall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and  prejudiced,  it  shall  be  just  and 
lawful  for  his  sacred  rojral  majesty  of  Portugal,  again  to  prohibit  the 
woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  British  woollen  manu&ctures. 


which  is  evi- 
dently ad- 
▼anUgeouB 
to  Portugal 
and  disad- 
vantageous 
to  Great 
BriUin. 


Portugal 
sends  much 
anidto 
Bngland ; 


ART.  Ill 

The  most  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries  promise  and  take  upon 
themselves  that  their  above-named  masters  shall  ratify  this  treaty ;  and 
within  the  space  of  two  months  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 

By  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes  bound  to  admit  the 
English  woollens  upon  the  same  footing  as  before  the  prohibition ;  that 
is,  not  to  raise  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  before  that  time.  But 
it  does  not  become  bound  to  admit  them  upon  any  better  terms  than 
those  of  any  other  nation,  of  France  or  Holland  for  example.  The 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  bound  to  admit  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  upon  paying  only  two-thirds  of  the  duty,  which  is 
paid  for  those  of  France,  the  wines  most  likely  to  come  into  competi- 
tion with  them.  So  &r  this  treaty,  therefore,  is  evidently  advantageous 
to  Portugal,  and  disadvantageous  to  Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  masterpiece  of  the  commercial 
policy  of  England.  Portugal  receives  annually  from  the  Brazils  a 
greater  quantity  of  gold  than  can  be  employed  in  its  domestic  com- 
merce, whether  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  of  plate.  The  surplus  is  too 
valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and  locked  up  in  coffers,  and  as  it 
can  find  no  advantageous  market  at  home,  it  must,  notwithstanding 
any  prohibition,  be  sent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  something  for  which 
there  is  a  more  advantageous  market  at  home.  A  large  share  of  it 
comes  annually  to  England,  in  return  either  for  English  goods,  or  iat 
those  of  other  European  nations  that  receive  their  returns  through 
England.  Mr.  Baretti  was  informed  that  the  weekly  packet-boat  from 
Lisbon  brings,  one  week  with  another,  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds 
in  gold  to  England.^  The  sum  had  probably  been  exaggerated.  It 
would  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  which  is  more  than  the  Brazils  are  supposed  to  afford.^ 

1  [Joseph  Baretti,  Journey  from  London  to  Genoa^  through  England,  Portugal^  Spain  and 
Prance,  yd  ed,  1770,  vol.  i.,  pp.  9c,  96,  but  the  amount  stated  is  not  so  large  as  in  the  text 
above :  it  is  '  often'  from  '  thirty  to  fifty  and  even  six^  thousand  pounds/  and  not  *  one  week 
with  another '  but  'almost  every  week '.  The  goki  all  came  in  the  packet  boat  because  it,  as 
a  war  vessel,  was  exempt  from  seardi.— Raynal,  Histoire  phUosophique^  Amsterdam  ed.  1773, 
tom.  iii.,  pp.  41^,  414.] 

•[Above,  vol  L,  pp.  908,  209.] 
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Oar  merchants  were  some  years  ago  out*  of  humour  with  the  crown 
of  Portugal.  Some  privileges  which  had  been  granted  them,  not  by 
treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  that  crown,  at  the  solicitation,  indeed, 
it  is  probable,  and  in  return  for  much  greater  &vours,  defence  and 
protection,  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  been  either  infringed 
or  revoked.  The  people,  therefore,  usually  most  interested  in  cele- 
brating the  Portugal  trade,  were  then  rather  disposed  to  represent  it 
as  less  advantageous  than  it  had  commonly  been  imagined.  The  £ur 
greater  part,  almost  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  annual  impor- 
tati<m  of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  other 
European  nations ;  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  annually  imported 
into  Great  ^tain  neariy  compensating  the  value  of  the  British  goods 
sent  thither. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  whole  was  on  account  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  it  amounted  to  a  still  greater  sum  than  Mr.  Baretti 
seems  to  imagine :  this  trade  would  not,  upon  that  account,  be 
more  advantageous  than  any  other  in  which,  for  the  same  value 
sent  out,  we  received  an  equal  value  of  consumable  goods  in 
return. 

It  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  this  importation  which,  it  can  be  sup- 
posed, is  employed  as  an  annual  addition  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the 
coin  of  the  kingdom.  The  rest  must  all  be  sent  abroad  and  exchanged 
for  consumable  goods  of  some  kind  or  other.  But  if  those  consumable 
goods  were  purchased  directly  with  the  produce  of  English  industry, 
it  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  England,  than  first  to  purchase 
with  that  produce  the  gold  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  purchase 
with  that  gold  those  consumable  goods.  A  direct  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  is  always  more  advantageous  than  a  round-about  one ;  ^ 
and  to  bring  the  same  value  of  foreign  goods  to  the  home  market,  re- 
quires a  much  smaller  capital  in  the  one  way  ^  than  in  the  other.  If 
a  smalls  share  of  its  industry,  therefore,  had  been  employed  in  pro- 
ducing goods  fit  for  the  Portugal  market,  and  a  greater  in  producing 
those  &t  for  the  other  markets,  where  those  consumable  goods  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  in  Great  Britain  are  to  be  had,  it  would  have 
been  more  for  the  advantage  of  England.  To  procure  both  the  gold, 
which  it  wants  for  its  own  use,  and  the  consumable  goods,  would,  in 
this  way,  employ  a  much  smaller  capital  than  at  present.  There  would 
be  a  spare  capital,  therefore,  to  be  employed  for  other  purposes,  in 
exciting  an  additimial  quantity  of  industry,  and  in  raising  a  greater 
annual  produce. 


at  one  time 
nearly  the 
whole  of 
this  gold 
was  said  to 
be  on  ac- 
count of 
other 
European 
nations, 


but  even  if 
it  were  not 
so,  the  trade 
would  not 
be  more 
valuable 
than  another 
of  equal 
magnitude. 


Most  of  the 
gold  must 
be  sent 
abroad  again 
and  ex- 
changed for 
goods,  and  it 
would  be 
better  to  buy 
the  goods 
direct  with 
home  pro- 
duce instead 


of  buving 

fold  in 
'ortugal. 


*  [Above,  vol.  i.,  p.  349.] 

VOL,  n. — 4 


'[Ed.  I  does  not  contain  'way'.] 
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BriUin 
would  find 
little  diffi- 
culty in  pro- 
curing gold 
even  If  ex- 
cluded from 
trade  with 
Portugal. 


It  is  said 
that  all  our 

gold  comes 
om  Portu- 
gal, but  if  it 
did  not  come 
from  Portu- 
gal it  would 
come  from 
other  coun- 
tries. 


If  the  at- 
tempt of 
France  and 
Spain  to 
exclude 
British 
ships  frt>m 
Portuguese 
ports  had 
been  suc- 
cessful, it 
would  have 
been  an 
advantage 
to  England. 


Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  Portugal  tiade^  it 
could  find  very  little  difficulty  in  procuring  all  the  annual  supplies  of 
gold  which  it  wants^  either  for  the  purposes  of  plate,  or  of  coin^  or  of 
foreign  trade.  Grold,  like  every  other  commodity,  is  always  somewhere 
or  another  to  be  got  for  its  value  by  those  who  have  that  value  to  give 
for  it  The  annual  surplus  of  gold  in  Portugal,  besides,  would  still  be 
sent  abroad,  and  though  not  carried  away  by  Great  Britain,  would  be 
carried  away  by  some  other  nation,  which  would  be  glad  to  sell  it  again 
for  its  price,  in  the  same  manner  as  Great  Britain  does  at  present.  In 
buying  gold  of  Portugal,  indeed,  we  buy  it  at  the  first  hand ;  whereas, 
in  buying  it  of  any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  we  should  buy  it  at  the 
second,  and  might  pay  somewhat  dearer.  This  difference,  however, 
would  surely  be  too  insignificant  to  deserve  the  public  attention. 

Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  said,  comes  from  Portugal.  With  other 
nations  the  balance  of  trade  is  either  against  us,  or  not  much  in  our 
favour.  But  we  should  remember,  that  the  more  gold  we  import  frx>m 
one  country,  the  less  we  must  necessarily  import  from  all  others.  The 
effectual  demand  for  gold,  like  that  for  every  other  commodity,  is  in 
every  country  limited  to  a  certain  quantity.  If  nine-tenths  of  this 
quantity  are  imported  from  one  country,  there  remains  a  tenth  only 
to  be  imported  from  all  others.  The  more  gold  besides  that  is  annu- 
ally imported  from  some  particular  countries,  over  and  above  what  is 
requisite  for  plate  and  for  coin,  the  more  must  necessarily  be  exported 
to  some  others ;  and  the  more  that  most  insignificant  object  of  modem 
policy,  the  balance  of  trade,  appears  to  be  in  our  favour  with  some 
particular  countries,  the  more  it  must  necessarily  appear  to  be  against 
us  with  many  others. 

It  was  upon  this  silly  notion,  however,  that  England  could  not 
subsist  without  the  Portugal  trade,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  late 
war,*  France  and  Spain,  without  pretending  either  offence  or  provoca- 
tion, required  the  king  of  Portugal  to  exclude  ail  British  ships  from 
his  ports,  and  for  the  security  of  this  exclusion,  to  receive  into  them 
French  or  Spanish  garrisons.  Had  the  king  of  Portugal  submitted  to 
those  ignominious  terms  which  his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Spain 
proposed  to  him,  Britain  would  have  been  freed  from  a  much  greater 
inconveniency  than  the  loss  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting a  very  weak  ally,  so  unprovided  of  every  thing  for  his  own 
defence,  that  the  whole  power  of  England,  had  it  been  directed  to 
that  single  purpose,  could  scarce  perhaps  have  defended  him  for  another 
campaign.      The  loss  of  the  Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt,  have 

i[IiH762.] 
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occasioned  a  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  merchants  at  that  time 
engaged  in  it,  who  might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a  year  or 
two,  any  other  equally  advantageous  method  of  employing  their  capitals ; 
and  in  this  would  probably  have  consisted  all  the  inconveniency  which 
England  could  have  suffered  from  this  notable  piece  of  commercial 
policy. 

The  great  annual  impcnrtation  of  gold  and  silver  is  neither  for  the 
purpose  of  plate  nor  of  coin,  but  of  foreign  trade.  A  roundabout 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  can  be  carried  on  more  advantageously  by 
means  of  these  metals  than  of  almost  any  other  goods.  As  they  are 
the  universal  instruments  of  commerce,  they  are  more  readily  received 
in  return  for  all  commodities  than  any  other  goods ;  and  on  account  of 
their  small  bulk  and  great  value,  it  costs  less  to  transport  them  back- 
ward and  forward  from  one  place  to  another  than  almost  any  other  sort 
of  merchandize,  and  they  lose  less  of  their  value  by  being  so  transported. 
Of  all  the  commodities,  therefore,  which  are  bought  in  one  foreign 
country,  £»*  no  other  purpose  but  to  be  sold  or  exchanged  again  for 
some  other  goods  in  another,  there  are  none  so  convenient  as  gold 
and  silver.  In  fiunlitating  all  the  different  round-about  foreign  trades 
of  consumption  which  are  carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  consists  the 
principal  advantage  of  the  Portugal  trade ;  and  though  it  is  not  a 
capital  advantage,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  one. 

That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  reasonably  be  supposed,  is 
made  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  could  require 
but  a  very  smaU  annual  importation  of  gold  and  silver,  seems  evident 
enough ;  and  though  we  had  no  direct  trade  with  Portugal,  this  small 
quantity  could  always,  somewhere  or  another,  be  very  easily  got 

Though  the  goldsmiths  trade  be  very  considerable  in  Great  Britain, 
the  fiur  greater  part  of  the  new  plate  which  they  annually  sell,  is  made 
from  oth^  old  plate  melted  down ;  so  that  the  addition  annually  made 
to  the  whole  plate  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be  very  great,  and  could  re- 
quire but  a  very  small  annual  importation. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  the  coin.  Nobody  imagines,  I  believe,  that 
even  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten  years 
together,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,^  to  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  gold,^  was  an  annual  addition 
to  the  money  before  current  in  the  kingdom.  In  a  country  where  the 
expence  of  the  coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  government,  the  value  of 
the  ccHn,  even  when  it  contains  its  fiill  standard  weight  of  gold  and 
silver,  can  never  be  much  greater  than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
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>  [See  above,  ^.  i.,  p.  43.] 


*  [Above,  vol.  I,  p.  285,  note.] 
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those  metals  uncoined ;  because  it  requires  only  the  trouble  of  going 
to  the  mint,  and  the  delay  perhaps  of  a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any 
quantity  of  uncoined  gold  and  silver  an  equal  quantity  of  those  metals 
in  coin.  But,  in  every  country,  the  greater  part  of  the  current  coin  is 
almost  always  more  or  less  wixm,  or  otherwise  degenerated  from  its 
standard.  In  Great  Britain  it  was,  before  the  late  reformation,  a  good 
deal  so,  the  gold  being  more  than  two  per  cent  and  the  silver  more 
than  eight  per  cent  below  its  standard  weight  But  if  forty-four 
guineas  and  a  half,  containing  their  full  standard  weight,  a  pound 
weight  of  gold,  could  purchase  very  little  more  than  a  pound  weight  of 
uncoined  gold,  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  wanting  a  part  of  their 
weight  could  not  purchase  a  pound  weight,  and  something  was  to  be 
added  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  current  price  of  gold 
bullion  at  market,  therefore,  instead  of  being  the  same  with  the  mint 
price,  or  46/.  14«.  6d,  was  then  about  47/.  14«.  and  sometimes  about 
forty-eight  pounds.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  coin,  however,  was 
in  this  d^enerate  condition,  forty-four  guineas  and  a  hal^  fresh  frxMn 
the  mint,  would  purchase  no  more  goods  in  the  market  than  any  other 
ordinary  guineas,  because  when  they  came  into  the  coffers  of  the 
merchant,  being  confounded  with  other  money,  they  could  not  after- 
wards be  distinguished  without  more  trouble  than  the  difference  was 
worth.  Like  other  guineas  they  were  worth  no  more  than  46  /•  14 1.  6  c/. 
If  thrown  into  the  melting  pot,  however,  they  produced,  without  any 
sensible  loss,  a  pound  weight  of  standard  gold,  which  could  be  sold  at 
any  time  for  between  47  /.  14^.  and  48  /.  either  in  gold  or  silver,  as  fit 
for  all  the  purposes  of  coin  as  that  which  had  been  melted  down. 
There  was  an  evident  furofit,  therefore,  in  melting  down  new  coined 
money,  and  it  was  done  so  instantaneously,  that  no  precaution  of 
government  could  prevent  it  The  operations  of  the  mint  were,  upon 
this  account,  somewhat  like  the  web  of  Penelope ;  the  work  that  was 
done  in  the  day  was  undone  in  the  night  The  mint  was  employed, 
not  so  much  in  making  daily  additions  to  the  coin,  as  in  replacing  the 
very  best  part  of  it  which  was  daily  melted  down. 

Were  the  private  people,  who  carry  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  mint, 
to  pay  themselves  for  the  coinage,  it  would  add  to  the  value  of  those 
metals  in  the  same  manner  as  the  &shion  does  to  that  of  plate.  Coined 
gold  and  silver  would  be  more  valuable  than  uncoined.  The  seignorage, 
if  it  was  not  exorbitant,  would  add  to  the  bullion  the  whole  value  of 
the  duty ;  because,  the  government  having  every  where  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  coining,  no  coin  can  come  to  mariLCt  cheaper  than  they 
think  proper  to  afford  it.     If  the  duty  was  exorbitant  indeed,  that  is. 
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if  it  was  very  much  above  the  real  value  ot  the  labour  and  ezpence 
requisite  for  coinage^  hUae  coiners^  both  at  home  and  abroad^  might  be 
encouraged^  l^  the  great  difference  between  the  value  of  buUicm  and 
that  of  coin,  to  pour  in  so  great  a  quantity  of  counterfeit  money  as 
might  reduce  the  value  of  the  government  money.  In  France,  how- 
ever, though  the  seignomge  is  eight  per  cent  no  sensible  inconveniency 
of  this  kind  is  found  to  arise  from  it.  The  dangers  to  which  a  &lse 
coiner  is  every  where  exposed,  if  he  lives  in  the  country  of  which  he 
counterfeits  the  coin,  and  to  which  his  agents  or  correspondents  are 
exposed  if  he  lives  in  a  foreign  country,  are  by  £ir  too  great  to  be 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  profit  of  six  or  seven  per  cent. 

The  seigmnrage  in  France  raises  the  value  of  the  coin  higher  than 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  which  it  contains.  Thus  by 
the  edict  of  January  1726,  the^  mint  price  of  fine  gold  of  twenty-four 
carats  was  fixed  at  seven  hundred  and  forty  livres  nine  sous  and  one 
denier  <me-eleventh,  the  marie  of  eight  Paris  ounces.  The  gold  coin 
of  France,  making  an  allowance  for  the  remedy  of  the  mint,  contains 
twenty-one  carats  and  three-fourths  of  fine  gold,  and  two  carats 
one-fourth  of  alloy.  The  mark  of  standard  gold,  therefore,  is  w<H*th 
no  more  than  about  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  livres  ten  deniers. 
Bat  in  France  this  mark  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into  thirty  Louis- 
d'ors  of  twenty-four  livres  each,  or  into  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
livres.  The  coinage,  therefore,  increases  the  value  of  a  mark  of 
standard  gold  buUimi,  by  the  difference  between  six  hundred  and 
seventyHHie  livres  ten  deniers,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  livres ; 
or  by  forty-eight  livres  nineteen  sous  and  two  deniers. 

A  seignorage  will,  in  many  cases,  take  away  altogether,  and  will,  in 
all  cases,  diminish  the  profit  of  melting  down  the  new  coin.  This  profit 
always  arises  from  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  bullion  which 
the  common  currency  ought  to  contain,  and  that  which  it  actually 
does  contain.  If  this  difference  is  less  than  the  seignorage,  there  will 
be  loss  instead  of  profit  If  it  is  equal  to  the  seignomge,  there  will 
neither  be  profit  nor  loss.     If  it  is  greater  than  the  seignorage,  there 


M  in  Fraoce 
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\See  Dicdonaire  des  Monnoies,  torn  iL  article  Seigneimige*  p.  489.  par  M.  Abot  de 
Bflnnghen»  CoosdUer-Commissaire  en  la  Cour  des  Monnoies  k  Paris.  [Ed.  i  reads  er- 
roneously •  torn.  L'  The  book  is  Trait/  des  Monnoies  et  de  la  jurisdiction  de  la  Cour 
des  Monnoies  en  forme  de  dictionnaire^  par  M.  Abot  de  Badngiien,  ConseiBer-Commissaire 
en  la  Cour  des  Monnoies  de  Paris,  1764,  and  the  page  is  not  480,  but  589.  Gamier,  in  his 
editico  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  voL  v.,  p»  234,  says  the  bock  *  n*est  gu^  qu'une  com- 
pilatioo  fahe  sans  soin  et  sans  disoemraient,'  and  explains  that  the  mint  price  mentioned 
above  remained  in  force  a  very  short  time.  It  having  failed  to  brin^  bullion  to  the  mint, 
madi  higher  prices  were  successively  ofoed,  and  in^en  the  Wealth  ofNations  was  published 
the  seignoca^  only  amounted  to  about  3  per  cent.  On  the  silver  coin  it  was  then  aboi|t 
3  per  cent,  m  place  of  the  6  per  cent  stated  by  Bazinghen,  p.  ^] 
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will  indeed  be  some  profit^  but  less  than  if  there  was  no  seignorage. 
If^  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin^  for  example,  there  had 
been  a  seignorage  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  there  would  have 
been  a  loss  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  melting  down  of  the  gold 
coin.  If  the  seignorage  had  been  two  per  cent  there  would  have  been 
neither  profit  nor  loss.  If  the  seignorage  had  been  one  per  cent,  there 
would  have  been  a  profit,  but  of  one  per  cent  only  instead  of  two  per 
cent  Wherever  money  is  received  by  tale,  therefore,  and  not  by 
weight,  a  seignorage  is  the  most  effectual  preventative  of  the  melting 
down  of  the  coin,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  of  its  exportation.  It  is 
the  best  and  heaviest  pieces  that  are  commonly  either  melted  down  or 
exported ;  because  it  is  upon  such  that  the  largest  profits  are  made. 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coinage,  by  rendering  it  duty- 
free, was  first  enacted,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.^  for  a  limited 
time  ;  and  afterwards  continued,  by  different  prolongaticms,  till  1769f 
when  it  was  rendered  perpetual^  The  bank  of  England,  in  order  to 
replenish  their  coffers  with  money,  are  frequently  obliged  to  carry 
bullion  to  the  mint ;  and  it  was  more  for  their  interest,  they  probably 
imagined,  that  the  coinage  should  be  at  the  expence  of  the  govern- 
ment, tlian  at  their  own.  It  was,  probably,  out  of  complaisance  to  this 
great  company  that  the  government  agreed  to  render  this  law  perpetual. 
Should  the  custom  of  weighing  gold,  however,  come  to  be  disused,  as 
it  is  very  likely  to  be  on  account  of  its  inconveniency ;  should  the  gold 
coin  of  England  come  to  be  received  by  tale,  as  it  was  before  the  late 
recoinage,  this  great  company  may,  perhaps,  find  that  they  have  up<m 
this,  as  upon  some  other  occasions,  mistaken  their  own  interest  not  a 
little. 

Before  the  late  recoinage,  when  the  gold  currency  of  England  was 
two  per  cent  below  its  standard  weight,  as  there  was  no  seignorage, 
it  was  two  per  cent  below  the  value  of  that  quantity  of  standard  gold 
bullion  which  it  ought  to  have  contained.  When  this  great  company, 
therefore,  bought  gold  bullion  in  order  to  have  it  coined,  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  for  it  two  per  cent  more  than  it  was  worth  after  the 
coinage.  But  if  there  had  been  a  seignorage  of  two  per  cent  upon 
the  coinage,  the  common  gold  currency,  though  two  per  cent  below 


1  ['  An  act  for  enoouraging  of  coinage,'  i8  Car.  II.,  c  5.  The  preamble  says,  '  Whereas 
it  is  obvious  that  the  plenty  of  current  coins  of  gold  and  silver  of  this  kingdom  is  of  great 
advantage  to  trade  and  commerce ;  for  the  increase  whereof,  your  Majesty  in  your  prinody 
wisdom  and  care  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  bear  out  of  your  revenue  half  the  diarge 
of  the  ooinace  of  silver  money'.] 

'  [OriginaUy  enacted  for  five  years,  it  yna  renewed  by  95  Car.  II..  c.  8,  for  seven  yean, 
revived  for  seven  years  by  i  Jac  II.,  c  7,  and  ooqtinued  b^  various  Acts  tUl  made  perpetual 
by  9  Geo.  III.,  c  25.] 
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its  standard  weight,  would  notwithstanding  have  been  equal  in  value 
to  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  which  it  ought  to  have  contained ; 
the  value  of  the  &shion  compensating  in  this  case  the  diminution  of 
the  weight  They  would  indeed  have  had  the  seignorage  to  pay, 
which  being  two  per  cent,  their  loss  upon  the  whole  transaction  would 
have  been  two  per  cent  exactly  the  same,  but  no  greater  than  it  actuaUy 
was. 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  five  per  cent,  and  the  gold  currency  only 
two  per  cent  below  its  standard  weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  case 
have  gained  three  per  cent  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ;  but  as  they 
would  have  had  a  seignorage  of  five  per  cent  to  pay  upon  the  coinage, 
their  loss  upon  the  whole  transaction  would,  in  the  same  manner,  have 
been  exactly  two  per  cent 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  only  one  per  cent,  and  the  gold  currency 
two  per  cent  below  its  standard  weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  case 
have  lost  only  one  per  cent  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ;  but  as  they 
would  likewise  have  had  a  seignorage  of  one  per  cent  to  pay,  their 
loss  upon  the  whole  transaction  would  have  been  exactly  two  per  cent 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  all  other  cases. 

If  there  was  a  reasonable  seignorage,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
coin  contained  its  fiill  standard  weight,  as  it  has  done  very  nearly  since 
the  late  re-coinage,  whatever  the  bank  might  lose  by  the  seignorage, 
they  would  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ;  and  whatever  they 
might  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion,  they  would  lose  by  the 
seignorage.  They  would  neither  lose  nor  gain,  therefore,  upon  the 
whole  transaction,  and  they  would  in  this,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  cases, 
be  exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  if  there  was  no  seignorage. 

When  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  so  moderate  as  not  to  encourage 
smuggling,  the  merchant  who  d^ils  in  it,  though  he  advances,  does 
not  properly  pay  the  tax,  as  he  gets  it  back  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity. The  tax  is  finally  paid  by  the  last  purchaser  or  consumer. 
But  money  is  a  commodity  with  regard  to  which  every  man  is  a 
merchant.  Nobody  buys  it  but  in  order  to  sell  it  again;  and  with 
r^;ard  to  it  there  is  in  ordinary  cases  no  last  purchaser  or  consumer. 
When  the  tax  upon  coinage,  therefore,  is  so  moderate  as  not  to  en- 
courage fiJse  coining,  though  every  body  advances  the  tax,  nobody 
finally  pays  it ;  because  every  body  gets  it  back  in  the  advanced  value 
of  the  coin. 

A  moderate  seignorage,  therefore,  would  not  in  any  case  augment 
the  expence  of  the  bank,  or  of  any  other  private  persons  who  carry 
their  bullion  to  the  mint  in  order  to  be  coined,  and  the  want  of  a 
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moderate  seignorage  does  not  in  any  case  diminish  it  Whether  there 
is  or  is  not  a  seignorage,  if  the  currency  contains  its  full  standard 
weight,  the  coinage  costs  nothing  to  any  body,  and  if  it  is  short  of 
that  weight,  the  coinage  must  always  cost  the  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  bullion  which  ought  to  be  contained  in  it,  and  that  which 
actually  is  contained  in  it. 

The  government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays  the  ezpence  of  coinage, 
not  only  incurs  some  small  expence,  but  loses  some  small  revenue 
which  it  might  get  by  a  proper  duty ;  and  neither  the  bank  nor  any 
other  private  persons  are  in  the  smallest  degree  beneBted  by  this 
useless  piece  of  pubHc  generosity. 

The  directors  of  the  bank,  however,  would  probably  be  unwilling 
to  agree  to  the  imposition  of  a  seignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a 
speculation  which  promises  them  no  gain,  but  only  pretends  to  insure 
them  from  any  loss.  In  the  present  state  of  the  gold  coin,  and  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  received  by  weight,  they  certainly  would  gain 
nothing  by  such  a  change.  But  if  the  custom  of  weighing  the  gold 
coin  should  ever  go  into  disuse,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  and  if  the 
gold  coin  should  ever  &11  into  the  same  state  of  degradation  in 
which  it  was  before  the  late  recoinage,  the  gain,  or  more  properly  the 
savings  of  the  bank,  in  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  a  seignorage, 
would  probably  be  very  considerable.  The  bank  of  England  is  the 
only  company  which  sends  any  considerable  quantity  of  bullion  to  the 
mint,  and  the  burden  of  the  annual  coinage  falls  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  upon  it  If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
repair  the  unavoidable  losses  and  necessary  wear  and  tear  ^  of  the  ocnn, 
it  could  seldom  exceed  fifty  thousand  or  at  most  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  But  when  the  coin  is  degraded  below  its  standard  weight, 
the  annual  coinage  must,  besides  this,  fill  up  the  large  vacuities  which 
exportation  and  the  melting  pot  are  continually  making  in  the  current 
coin.  It  was  upon  this  account  that  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
immediately  preceding  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the 
annual  coinage  amounted  at  an  average  to  more  than  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds.'  But  if  there  had  been  a  seigiiorage  of 
four  or  five  per  cent  upon  the  gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in 
the  state  in  which  things  then  were,  have  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
the  business  both  of  exportation  and  of  the  melting  pot  The  bank, 
instead  of  losing  every  year  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  the 
bullion  which  was  to  be  coined  into  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  or  incurring  an  annual  loss  of  more  than  twenty-one 


1  [Ed.  I  reads  '  tear  and  wear '.] 


"[Above,  p.  51.] 
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thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  would  not  probably  have 
incurred  the  tenth  part  of  that  loss. 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  defraying  the  ezpence  of 
the  coinage  is  but  fourteen  thousand  pounds  a  year,^  and  the  real 
expence  which  it  costs  the  goyemment,  or  the  fees  of  the  officers  of 
the  mint,  do  not  upon  ordinary  occasions,  I  am  assured,  exceed  the 
half  of  that  sum.  The  saving  of  so  very  smaU  a  sum,  or  even  the 
gaining  of  another  which  could  not  well  be  much  larger,  are  objects 
too  inconsiderable,  it  may  be  thought,  to  deserve  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  government.  But  the  saving  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  in  case  of  an  event  which  is  not  improbable,  which  has 
frequently  happened  before,  and  which  is  very  likely  to  happen  again, 
is  surely  an  object  which  well  deserves  the  serious  attention  even  of 
so  great  a  company  as  the  bank  of  England. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reasonings  and  observations  might  perhaps 
have  been  more  properly  placed  in  those  chapters  of  the  first  book 
which  treat  of  the  origin  and  use  of  money,  and  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  nominal  price  of  commodities.  But  as  the  law 
for  the  encouragement  of  coinage  derives  its  origin  firom  those  vulgar 
prejudices  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  mercantile  system ;  I 
judged  it  more  |ux>per  to  reserve  them  for  this  chapter.  Nothing 
could  be  more  agreeaUe  to  the  spirit  of  that  system  than  a  sort  of 
bounty  upon  the  production  of  money,  the  very  thing  which,  it  sup- 
poses, constitutes  the  wealth  of  every  nation.  It  is  one  of  its  many 
admirable  expedients  fi>r  enriching  the  country. 


The  saving 
to  the 

government 
maybe 
regarded  at 
tootriEing, 
but  that  of 
the  bank  it 
worth  con- 
sideration. 


>  [Under  19  Geo.  II.,  c  14,  |  a,  a  maximum  of  £iSt00o  is  prescribed.] 
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CHAPTER  VII 

OF  COLONIES 

Part  Fibst 
Of  the  Motives  far  eslablUhmg  new  Colonies 

THE  interest  which  occasioned  the  first  settlement  of  the  different 
European  colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  was  not 
altogether  so  plain  and  distinct  as  that  which  directed  the  establish- 
ment of  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

All  the  different  states  of  ancient  Greece  possessed,  each  of  them, 
but  a  very  small  territory,  and  when  the  people  in  any  one  of  them 
multiplied  beyond  what  that  territory  could  easily  maintain,  a  part  of 
them  were  sent  in  quest  of  a  new  habitation  in  some  remote  and 
distant  part  of  the  world;  the  warlike  neighbours  who  surrounded 
them  on  all  sides,  rendering  it  difficult  for  any  of  them  to  enlarge  very 
much  its  territory  at  home.  The  colonies  of  the  Dorians  resorted 
chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in  the  times  preceding  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  were  inhabited  by  barbarous  and  uncivilised  nations: 
those  of  the  lonians  and  Eolians,  the  two  other  great  tribes  of  the 
Greeks,  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  Egean  Sea,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  pretty  much  in  the  same 
state  as  those  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  mother  city,  though  she  con- 
sidered the  colony  as  a  child,  at  all  times  entitled  to  great  &vour  and 
assistance,  and  owing  in  return  much  gratitude  and  respect,  yet  con- 
sidered it  as  an  emancipated  child,  over  whom  she  pretended  to  claim 
no  direct  authority  or  jurisdicti<m.  The  colony  settled  its  own  form  of 
government,  enacted  its  own  laws,  elected  its  own  magistrates,  and 
made  peace  or  war  with  its  neighbours  as  an  independent  state,  which 
had  no  occasion  to  wait  for  the  approbation  or  consent  of  the  mother 
city.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  distinct  than  the  interest  which 
directed  every  such  establishment 
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Rome,  like  most  of  the  other  ancient  republics,  was  originally  Roman  coi- 
founded  up<m  an  Agrarian  law,  which  divided  the  public  territory  in  a  t^o^u> 
certain  proportion  among  the  different  citizens  who  composed  the  Se^d  for 
state.  The  course  of  human  afiairs,  by  marriage,  by  succession,  and  by  ^^uiS*  ^^ 
alienation,  necessarily  deranged  this  original  division,  and  frequently  ^^^^1*° 
threw  the  lands,  which  had  been  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  many  temtoriet: 
different  £unilies  into  the  possession  of  a  single  person.  To  remedy 
this  disorder,  for  such  it  was  supposed  to  be,  a  law  was  made,  re- 
stricting the  quantity  of  land  which  any  dtiaen  could  possess  to  five 
hundred  jugera,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  English  acres.  This 
law,  however,  though  we  read  of  its  having  been  executed  up<m  one  or 
two  occasions,  was  either  neglected  or  evaded,  and  the  inequality  of 
fortunes  went  on  continually  increasing.  The  greater  part  of  the 
citiaens  had  no  land,  and  without  it  the  manners  and  customs  of  those 
times  rendered  it  difficult  for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his  independency. 
In  the  present  times,  though  a  poor  man  has  no  land  of  his  own,  if  he 
has  a  little  stock,  he  may  either  farm  the  lands  of  another,  or  he  may 
carry  on  some  little  retail  trade ;  and  if  he  has  no  stock,  he  may  find 
emplo3qnent  either  as  a  country  labourer,  or  as  an  artificer.  But, 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  lands  of  the  rich  were  all  cultivated  by 
slaves,  who  wrought  under  an  overseer,  who  was  likewise  a  slave ;  so 
that  a  poor  freeman  had  little  chance  of  being  employed  either  as  a 
farmer  or  as  a  labourer.  AU  trades  and  manu&ctures  too,  even  the 
retail  trade,  were  carried  on  by  the  slaves  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit 
of  their  masters,  whose  wealth,  authority,  and  protection  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  a  poor  freeman  to  maintain  the  competition  against  them.  The 
citizens,  therefore,  who  had  no  land,  had  scarce  any  other  means  of 
subsistence  but  the  bounties  of  the  candidates  at  the  annual  elections. 
The  tribunes,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  animate  the  people  against  the 
rich  and  the  great,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  division  of  lands, 
and  represented  that  law  which  restricted  this  sort  of  private  property 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  republic.  The  people  became  clamorous 
to  get  land,  and  the  rich  and  the  great,  we  may  believe,  were  perfectly 
determined  not  to  give  them  any  part  of  theirs.  To  satisfy  them  in 
some  measure,  therefore,  they  fi^uently  proposed  to  send  out -a  new 
colony.  But  conqnmng  Rome  was,  even  upon  such  occasions,  under 
no  necessity  of  turning  out  her  citizens  to  seek  their  fortune,  if  one 
may  say  so,  through  the  wide  world,  without  knowing  where  they 
were  to  settle.  She  assigned  them  lands  generally  in  ike  conquered 
provinces  of  Italy,  where,  being  within  the  dominions  of  the  republic, 
they  could  qever  form  any  independent  state  i   but  were  at  best  but 
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a  sort  of  corporatuHO^  which,  though  it  had  the  power  of  enacting  bye- 
laws  for  its  own  government,  was  at  all  times  subject  to  the  correction, 
jurisdiction,  and  legislative  authcnity  of  the  mother  city.  The  sending 
out  a  colony  of  this  kind,  not  only  gave  some  satisfsicticm  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  often  established  a  sort  of  garrison  too  in  a  newly  conquered 
province,  of  which  the  obedience  might  otherwise  have  been  doubt- 
ful. A  Roman  colony,  therefore,  whether  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  establi^mient  itself,  or  the  motives  for  making  it,  was  altogether 
different  from  a  Greek  one.  The  words  accordingly,  which  in  the  <Hig- 
inal  languages  denote  those  different  establishments,  have  very  different 
meanings.  The  Latin  word  (Coloma)  signifies  simply  a  plantation.  The 
Greek  word  (anmKca),  on  the  contrary,  signifies  a  separation  of  dwelling, 
a  departure  from  home,  a  going  out  of  the  house.  But,  though  the 
Roman  colonies  were  in  many  respects  different  from  the  Greek  ones, 
the  interest  which  prompted  to  estaUish  them  was  equally  plain  and 
distinct  Both  institutions  derived  their  origin  either  from  irresistible 
necessity,  or  from  clear  and  evident  utility. 

The  establishment  of  the  European  colonies  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies  arose  from  no  necessity  :  and  though  the  utility  which  has 
resulted  from  them  has  been  very  great,  it  is  not  altogether  so  clear 
and  evident  It  was  not  understood  at  their  first  establishment,  and 
was  not  the  motive  either  of  that  establishment  or  of  the  discoveries 
which  gave  occasion  to  it ;  and  the  nature,  extent,  and  limits  of  that 
utility  are  not,  perhaps,  well  understood  at  this  day. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  carried 
on  a  very  advantageous  commerce  in  s|Hceries,  and  other  East  India 
goods,  which  they  distributed  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
They  purchased  Uiem  chiefly  ^  m  Egypt,  at  that  time  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Manmieluks,  the  enemies  of  the  Turks,  of  whom  the 
Venetians  were  the  enemies ;  and  this  union  of  interest,  assisted  by 
the  money  of  Venice,  formed  such  a  connection  as  gave  the  Venetians 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  great  [Mx>fits  of  the  Venetians  tempted  the  avidity  of  the  Portu- 
guese. They  had  been  endeavouring,  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  find  out  by  sea  a  way  to  the  countries  from  which  the 
Moors  brought  them  ivoiy  and  gold  dust  across  the  Desart  They 
discovered  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  that  of  Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  and 
Benguela,^  and  finally,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  had  long  wished 
to  share  in  the  profitable  traffic  of  the  Venetians,  and  this  last  discovery 

1  ['  Chiefly '  is  not  in  ed.  i.j       *[Ed.  i  reads  '  that  of  Congo,  An^(M  and  l^oango '.] 
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opened  to  them  a  probable  prospect  of  doing  so.  In  1497>  Vasco  de 
Gama  sailed  from  the  port  of  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  four  ships,  and, 
after  a  navigation  of  eleven  months,  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Indostan, 
and  thus  completed  a  course  of  discoveries  which  had  been  pursued 
with  great  steadiness,  and  with  very  little  interruption,  for  near  a 
century  together. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  the  expectations  of  Europe  were  in 
suspense  about  the  projects  of  the  Portuguese,  of  which  the  success  ap- 
peared yet  to  be  doubtful,  a  Genoese  pilot  formed  the  yet  more  daring 
project  of  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  West  The  situation  of 
those  countries  was  at  that  time  very  imperfectly  known  in  Europe. 
The  few  European  travellers  who  had  been  there  had  magnified  the 
distance ;  perhaps  through  simplicity  and  ignorance,  what  was  really 
very  great,  appearing  almost  infinite  to  those  who  could  not  measure 
it ;  or,  perhaps,  in  order  to  increase  somewhat  more  the  marvellous  of 
their  own  adventures  in  visiting  regions  so  immensely  remote  from 
Europe.  The  longer  the  way  was  by  the  East,  Columbus  very  justly 
concluded,  the  shorter  it  would  be  by  the  West.  He  proposed,  there- 
fere,  to  take  that  way,  as  both  the  shortest  and  the  surest,  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  convince  Isabella  of  Castile  of  the  probability  of 
his  project  He  sailed  feom  the  port  of  Palos  in  August  1492,  near 
five  years  before  the  expedition  of  Vasco  de  Gama  set  out  fixxm 
Pcnrtugal,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  between  two  and  three  months, 
discovered  first  some  of  the  small  Bahama  or  Lucayan  islands,  and 
afterwards  the  great  island  of  St  Domingo. 

But  the  countries  which  Columbus  discovered,  either  in  this  or  in 
any  of  his  subsequent  voyages,  had  no  resemblance  to  those  which  he 
had  gene  in  quest  o£  Instead  of  the  wealth,  cultivation  and  populous- 
ness  of  China  and  Indostan,  he  found,  in  St  Domingo,  and  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  new  world  which  he  ever  visited,  nothing  but  a 
country  quite  covered  with  wood,  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  only  by 
some  tribes  of  naked  and  miserable  savages.  He  was  not  very  willing, 
however,  to  believe  that  they  were  not  the  same  with  some  of  the 
countries  described  by  Marco  Polo,  the  first  European  who  had  visited, 
or  at  least  had  left  behind  him  any  description  of  China  or  the  East 
Indies ;  and  a  very  slight  resemblance,  such  as  that  which  he  found 
between  the  name  of  Cibao,  a  mountain  in  St  Domingo,  and  that 
of  Cipango,  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  was  frequently  sufficient  to 
make  him  return  to  this  fevourite  prepossession,  though  contrary  to  the 
clearest  evidence.^     In  his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  he  called 
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the  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  the  Indies.  He  entertained 
no  doubt  but  that  they  were  the  extremity  of  those  which  had  been 
described  by  Marco  Polo,  and  that  they  were  not  very  distant  from  the 
Ganges,  or  from  the  countries  which  had  been  conquered  by  Alexander. 
Even  when  at  last  convinced  that  they  were  different,  he  still  flattered 
himself  that  those  rich  countries  were  at  no  great  distance,  and  in  a 
subsequent  voyage,  accordingly,  went  in  quest  of  them  along  the  coast 
of  Terra  Firma,  and  towards  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake  of  Columbus,  the  name  of  the  Indies 
has  stuck  to  those  unfortunate  countries  ever  since ;  and  when  it  was 
at  last  clearly  discovered  that  the  new  were  altogether  different  from  the 
old  Indies,  the  former  were  called  the  West,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
latter,  which  were  called  the  East  Indies. 

It  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  however,  that  the  countries  which 
he  had  discovered,  whatever  they  were,  should  be  represented  to  the 
court  of  Spain  as  of  very  great  consequence ;  and,  in  what  constitutes 
the  real  riches  of  every  country,  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions 
of  the  soil,  there  was  at  that  time  nothing  which  could  well  justify 
such  a  representation  of  them. 

The  Cori,  something  between  a  rat  and  a  rabbit,  and  supposed  by 
Mr.  Buffbn  ^  to  be  the  same  with  the  Aperea  of  Brazil,  was  the  largest 
viviparous  quadruped  in  St.  Domingo.  .This  species  seems  never  to 
have  been  very  numerous,  and  the  dogs  and  cats  of  the  Spaniards 
are  said  to  have  long  ago  almost  entirely  extirpated  it,  as  well  as 
some  other  tribes  of  a  still  smaller  size,*  These,  however,  together 
with  a  pretty  large  lizard,  called  the  Ivana*or  Iguana,'  constituted 
the  principal  part  of  the  animal  food  which  the  land  afforded. 

The  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants,  though  from  their  want  of 
industry  not  very  abundant,  was  not  altogether  so  scanty.  It  consisted 
in  Indian  com,  yams,  potatoes,  bananes,  &c.  plants  which  were  then 
altogether  unknown  in  Europe,  and  which  have  never  since  been  very 
mudi  esteemed  in  it,  or  supposed  to  yield  a  sustenance  equal  to  what 
is  drawn  from  the  common  s<Mrts  of  grain  and  pulse,  which  have  been 
cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  world  time  out  of  mind. 

The  cotton  plant  indeed  afforded  the  material  of  a  very  important 
manufacture,  and  was  at  that  time  to  Europeans  undoubtedly  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  those  islands.  But 
though  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  muslins  and  other 


^[//isioire  NahinlU,  torn.  xv.  (1750),  pp.  160.  162.] 
'rCharlevoix,  Histoirt  de  Visit  EspagnoU^  torn,  i.,  pp.  35,  36.] 
»[/«4t,  p.  27.] 
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cotton  goods  of  the  East  Indies  were  much  esteemed  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  the  cotton  manu&cture  itself  was  not  cultivated  in  any  part 
of  it.  Even  this  production,  therefore,  could  not  at  that  time  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  to  be  of  very  great  consequence. 

Finding  nothing  either  in  the  animals  or  vegetables  of  the  newly 
discovered  countries,  which  could  justify  a  very  advantageous  repre- 
sentation of  them,  Columbus  turned  his  view  towards  their  minends ; 
and  in  the  richness  of  the  productions  of  this  third  kingdom,  he 
flattered 'himself,  he  had  found  a  full  compensation  for  the  insigni- 
ficancy of  those  of  the  other  two.  The  little  bits  of  gold  with  which 
the  inhabitants  ornamented  their  dress,  and  which,  he  was  informed, 
they  frequently  found  in  the  rivulets  and  torrents  that  fell  from  the 
mountains,  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  those  mountains  abounded 
with  the  richest  gold  mines.  St.  Domingo,  therefore,  was  represented 
as  a  country  abounding  with  gold,  and,  upon  that  account  (according 
to  the  prejudices  not  only  of  the  present  times,  but  of  those  times), 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  real  wealth  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of 
Spain.  When  Columbus,  upon  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  was 
introduced  with  a  sort  of  triumphal  honours  to  the  sovereigns  of  Cas- 
tile and  Arragon,  the  principal  productions  of  the  countries  which  he 
had  discovered  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  before  him.  The 
only  valuable  part  of  them  consisted  in  some  little  fillets,  bracelets, 
and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  in  some  bales  of  cotton.  The  rest 
were  mere  objects  of  vulgar  wonder  and  curiosity ;  some  reeds  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  some  birds  of  a  very  beautiful  plumage,  and  some 
stuffed  skins  of  the  huge  alligator  and  manati ;  all  of  which  were  pre- 
ceded by  six  or  seven  of  the  wretched  natives,  whose  singular  colour 
and  af^pearance  added  greatly  to  the  novelty  of  the  shew. 

In  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Columbus,  the  council  of 
Castile  determined  to  take  possession  of  countries  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants were  plainly  incapable  of  defending  themselves.  The  pious  pur- 
pose of  converting  them  to  Christianity  sanctified  the  injustice  of  the 
project  But  the  hope  of  finding  treasures  of  gold  there,  was  the  sole 
motive  which  prompted  to  undertake  it ;  and  to  give  this  motive  the 
greater  weight,  it  was  proposed  by  Columbus  that  the  half  of  all  the 
gold  and  silver  that  should  be  found  there  should  belong  to  the  crown. 
This  |ux>po6al  was  approved  of  by  the  council. 

As  long  as  the  whole  or  the  fiiir  greater  part  of  the  gold,  which  the 
first  adventurers  imported  into  Europe,  was  got  by  so  very  easy  a 
method  as  the  plundering  of  the  defenceless  natives,  it  was  not  perhaps 
very  difficult  to  pay  even  this  heavy  tax.     But  when  the  natives  were 
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once  fiiirly  stript  of  all  that  they  had,  which,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in 
all  the  other  countries  discovered  by  Columbus,  was  done  comfdetely 
in  six  <Hr  eight  years,  and  when  in  order  to  find  mwe  it  had  become 
necessary  to  dig  for  it  in  the  mines,  there  was  no  longer  any  possibility 
of  paying  this  tax.  The  rigorous  exaction  of  it,  accordingly,  first  oc- 
casioned, it  is  said,  the  total  abandoning  of  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  have  never  been  wrought  since.  It  was  soon  reduced  therefi>re 
to  a  third ;  then  to  a  fifth ;  afterwards  to  a  tenth ;  and  at  last  to  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  gold  mines.^  The  tax  upon 
silver  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  fifth  of  the  gross  [Hroduce.  It 
was  reduced  to  a  tenth  only  in  the  course  of  the  present  century.^ 
But  the  first  adventurers  do  not  i^pear  to  have  be^i  much  interested 
about  silva*.  Nothing  less  precious  than  gold  seemed  wcnrthy  of  their 
attention. 

All  the  other  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  subse- 
quent to  those  of  Columbus,  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  same 
motive.  It  was  the  sacred  thirst  of  gold  that  carried  Oieda,  Nicuessa, 
and  Vasco  Nugnes  de  Balboa,  to  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  that  carried 
Cortex  to  Mexico,  and  Almagro  and  Pisxarro  to  Chili  and  Peru.  When 
those  adventurers  arrived  upon  any  unknown  coast,  their  first  ^iquiry 
was  always  if  there  was  any  gold  to  be  found  there ;  and  according  to 
the  information  which  they  received  concerning  this  particular,  they 
determined  either  to  quit  the  country  or  to  settle  in  it. 

Of  all  those  expensive  and  uncertain  projects,  however,  which  bring 
bankruptcy  upon  the  greats  part  of  the  people  who  engage  in  them, 
there  is  none  perhaps  more  perfectly  ruinous  than  the  search  after 
new  silver  and  gold  mines.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  disadvantageous 
lottery  in  the  world,  or  the  one  in  which  the  gain  of  those  who  draw 
the  prises  bears  the  least  proportion  to  the  loss  of  those  who  draw  the 
blai^s:  for  though  the  prices  are  few  and  the  blanks  many,  the 
common  price  of  a  ticket  is  the  whole  fortune  of  a  very  rich  man.  Pro- 
jects of  mining,  instead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in  them, 
together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stodc,  commonly  absorb  both  cap- 
ital and  profit  They  are  the  projects,  therefore,  to  which  of  all  others 
a  prudent  law-giver,  who  desired  to  increase  the  capital  of  his  nati<m, 
would  J^«t.  7"^'"^  ^^  gJYfi  ^"y  extraordinary  encouragement,  or  to  turn 
towards  them  a  greater  share  of  that  capitid  than  what  would  go  to 
them  of  its  own  accord.     Such  in  reality  is  the  absurd  confidence  which 


'[Above,  voL  I,  p.  171.] 
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ahncMt  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there 
is  the  least  probability  of  suceess,  too  great  a  share  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to 
them  of  its  own  accord. 

But  though  the  judgment  of  sober  reason  and  experience  concerning 
such  projects  has  always  been  extremely  un&vourable,  that  of  human 
avidity  has  commonly  been  quite  otherwise.  The  same  passion  which 
has  suggested  to  so  many  people  the  absurd  idea  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  has  suggested  to  others  the  equally  absurd  one  of  immense  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  mlver.  They  did  not  consider  that  the  value  of 
those  metals  has,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  arisen  chiefly  from  their 
scarcity,  and  that  their  scarcity  has  arisen  from  the  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  them  which  nature  has  any  where  deposited  in  one  place,  from 
the  hard  and  intractable  substances  with  which  she  has  almost  every 
where  surrounded  those  small  quantities,  and  consequently  from  the 
labour  and  expence  which  are  every  where  necessary  in  order  to  pene* 
trate  to  and  get  at  them.  They  flattered  themselves  that  veins  of 
those  metals  might  in  many  places  be  found  as  large  and  as  abundant 
as  those  which  are  commonly  found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or  tin,  or  iron. 
The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  concerning  the  golden  city  and  coun- 
try of  Eldorado,^  may  satisfy  us,  that  even  wise  men  are  not  always 
exempt  from  such  strange  delusions.  More  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  that  great  man,  the  Jesuit  Oumila  was  still  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and  expressed  with  great  warmth, 
and  I  dure  to  say,  with  great  sincerity,  how  happy  he  should  be  to 
carry  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  a  people  who  could  so  well  reward  the 
pious  labours  of  their  missionary.^ 

In  the  countries  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  no  gold  or  silver 
mines  are  at  present  known  which  are  supposed  to  be  worth  the  work- 
ing. The  quantities  of  those  metals  which  the  first  adventurers  are 
said  to  have  found  there,  had  [nrobably  been  very  much  magnified,  as 
well  as  the  fertility  of  the  mines  which  were  wrought  immediately 

1  ['  That  mig^.  rich  and  beautiful  empire  of  Guiana,  and  .  .  .  that  great  and  golden 
city  which  the  Spaniards  call  El  Dorado.'— Ralegh's  WorAs,  ed.  Thomas  Birch,  1751, 
voL  ii,  p.  141.] 

*rP.  J06-  Gumilla,  HisUdre  naturelU  civile  et gA^raphiqve  de  fOrinoque^  elc,,  traduite 
par  M.  Eidous.  1758,  tom.  iL,  pp.  46, 117^  131, 132, 137, 138,  but  the  sentiment  is  apparently 
attributed  to  the  author,  who  is  described  on  the  title  page  as  '  de  la  compagnie  (tejf^sus, 
snp^rieur  des  missions  de  rOr^noque,'  on  the  strength  of  a  mistranslation  of  the  French 
or  possibly  the  original  Spanish.  If  '  Dieu  permit '  were  mistranslated  *  God  permit,'  the 
following  passage  from  pp.  137,  138  would  bear  out  the  text :  '  On  cherchait  une  vall^ 
on  un  temtoire  dont  les  rochers  et  les  pierres  6taient  d'or,  et  les  Indiens  pour  flatter  la 
cupidity  des  Espagnols,  et  les  Eloigner  en  mdme  temps  de  ches  eux,  leur  peignaient  avec  les 
ooulenrs  les  plus  vives  I'or  dont  oe  pays  abondait  pour  se  d^barrasser  plutdt  de  oes  hdtes 
incommodes,  et  Dieo  permit  que  les  Bspagnols  ajootassent  foi  k  ces  rappcots,  pour  qu'ils 
dteoovrisBent  un  plus  grand  nombre  de  provinces,  et  que  la  lumite  de  I'Evangile  pdt  s'y 
rdpandre  avec  plus  de  focilit^.'] 
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after  the  first  discovery.  What  those  adventurers  were  reported  to 
have  found,  however,  was  sufficient  to  inflame  the  avidity  of  all  their 
countrymen.  Every  Spaniard  who  sailed  to  America  expected  to  find 
an  Eldorado.  Fortune  too  did  upon  this  what  she  has  done  upon  very 
few  other  occasions.  She  realized  in  some  measure  the  extravagant 
hopes  of  her  votaries,  and  in  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  (of  which  the  one  happened  about  thirty,  the  other  about 
forty  years  after  the  first  expedition  of  Columbus),  she  presented  them 
with  something  not  very  unlike  that  profusion  of  the  precious  metals 
which  they  sought  for. 

A  project  of  commerce  to  the  East  Indies,  therefore,  gave  occasion 
to  the  fint  discovery  of  the  West.  A  project  of  conquest  gave  occasion 
to  all  the  establishments  of  the  Spaniards  in  those  newly  discovered 
countries.  The  motive  which  excited  them  to  this  conquest  was  a 
project  of  gold  and  silver  mines ;  and  a  course  of  accidents,  which  no 
human  wisdom  could  foresee,  rendered  this  project  much  more  success- 
fid  than  the  undertakers  had  any  reasonable  grounds  for  expecting. 

The  first  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  at- 
tempted to  make  settlements  in  America,  were  animated  by  the  like 
chimerical  views ;  but  they  were  not  equally  successful.  It  was  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Brazils,  before 
any  silver,  gold,  or  diamond  mines  were  discovered  there.  In  the 
English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  colonies,  none  have  ever  yet  been 
discovered ;  at  least  none  that  are  at  present  supposed  to  be  worth 
the  working.  The  first  English  settlers  in  North  America,  however, 
offered  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  should  be  found  there 
to  the  king,  as  a  motive  for  granting  them  their  patents.  In  the  pa- 
tents to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  London  and  Plymouth  companies, 
to  the  council  of  Plymouth,  &c.  this  fifth  was  accordingly  reserved  to 
the  crown.  To  the  expectation  of  finding  gold  and  silver  mines,  those 
first  settlers  too  joined  that  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage  to  the 
East  Indies.     They  have  hitherto  been  disappointed  in  both. 


Part  Second 

Causes  of  ihe  Prosperity  of  new  Colonies 

n^HE  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes  possession  either  of  a 
^      waste  country,  ot  of  one  so  thinly  inhabited,  that  the  natives 
easily  give  place  to  the  new  settlers,  advances  more  rapidly  to  wealth 
and  greatness  than  any  other  human  society. 
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The  colonists  cany  out  with  them  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
of  otha*  useful  arts,  superior  to  what  can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord 
in  the  course  of  many  centuries  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations. 
They  carry  out  with  them  too  the  habit  of  subordination,  some  notion 
of  the  r^ular  government  which  takes  place  in  their  own  country,  of 
the  system  of  laws  which  supports  ^  it,  and  of  a  regular  administration 
of  justice ;  and  they  naturally  establish  something  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  new  settlement.  But  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations, 
the  natural  progress  of  law  and  government  is  still  slower  than  the 
natural  progress  of  arts,  after  law  and  government  have  been  so  far 
established,  as  is  necessary  for  their  protection.  Every  colonist  gets 
more  land  than  he  can  possibly  cultivate.  He  has  no  rent,  and  scarce 
any  taxes  to  pay.  No  landlord  shares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the 
share  of  the  sovereign  is  commonly  but  a  trifle.  He  has  every  motive 
to  render  as  great  as  possible  a  produce,  which  is  thus  to  be  almost 
entirely  his  own.  But  his  land  is  commonly  so  extensive,  that  with 
all  his  own  industry,  and  with  all  the  industry  of  other  people  whom 
he  can  get  to  employ,  he  can  seldom  make  it  produce  the  tenth  part  of 
what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  collect 
labourers  from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them  with  the  most  liberal 
wages.  But  those  liberal  wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of 
land,  soon  make  those  labourers  leave  him,  in  order  to  become  land- 
lords themselves,  and  to  reward,  with  equal  liberality,  other  labourers, 
who  soon  leave  them  for  the  same  reason  that  they  left  their  first 
master.  The  liberal  reward  of  labour  encourages  marriage.  The 
children,  during  the  tender  years  of  infiincy,  are  well  fed  and  properly 
taken  care  of,  and  when  they  are  grown  up,  the  value  of  their  labour 
greatly  overpays  their  maintenance.  When  arrived  at  maturity,  the 
high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low  price  of  land,  enable  them  to  estab- 
lidi  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  their  fiithers  did  before  them. 

In  other  countries,  rent  and  {nrofit  eat  up  wages,  and  the  two  superior 
orders  of  people  oppress  the  inferior  one.  But  in  new  colonies,  the 
interest  of  the  two  superior  orders  obliges  them  to  treat  the  inferior 
one  with  more  generosity  and  humanity;  at  least,  where  that  inferior 
one  is  not  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Waste  lands  of  the  greatest  natural 
fertility,  are  to  be  had  for  a  toifle.  The  increase  of  revenue  which  the 
proprietor,  who  is  alwajrs  the  undertaker,  expects  from  their  imjnrove- 
ment  constitutes  his  profit ;  which  in  these  circumstances  is  commonly 
very  great.  But  this  great  profit  cannot  be  made  without  employing 
the  labour  of  other  people  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land ;  and 
the  disproportion  between  the  great  extent  of  the  land  and  the  small 

>[Ed8. 1-4  reads  'snpport'.] 
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number  of  the  people^  which  comm<mly  takes  place  in  new  colonies, 
makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  get  this  labour.  He  does  not,  therefmre, 
dispute  about  wages,  but  is  willing  to  employ  labour  at  any  prict. 
The  high  wages  of  labour  encourage  population.  The  cheapness  and 
plenty  of  good  land  encourage  improvem^it^  and  enable  the  proprietor 
to  pay  those  high  wages.  In  those  wages  consists  almost  the  whole 
price  of  the  land ;  and  though  they  are  high,  considered  as  the  wages 
of  labour,  they  are  low,  considered  as  the  price  of  what  is  so  very  valu- 
able. What  encourages  the  progress  of  population  and  improvement, 
encourages  that  of  real  wealth  and  greatness. 

The  progress  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  towards  wealth 
and  greatness,  seems  accordingly  to  have  been  very  m|Hd.  In  the 
course  of  a  century  or  two,  several  of  them  appear  to  have  rivalled, 
and  even  to  have  surpassed  their  mother  cities.  Syracuse  and  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy,  Ephesus  and  Miletus  in 
Lesser  Asia,  appear  by  all  accounts  to  have  been  at  least  equal  to  any 
of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece.  Though  posterior  in  their  establish- 
ment, yet  all  the  arts  of  refinement,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence, 
seem  to  have  been  cultivated  as  early,  and  to  have  been  improved  as 
highly  in  them,  as  in  any  part  of  the  mother  country.  The  schools 
of  the  two  oldest  Greek  philosophers,  those  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras, 
were  established,  it  is  remarkable,  not  in  ancient  (rreece,  but  the  one 
in  an  Asiatic,  the  other  in  an  Italian  colony.^  All  those  colonies 
had  established  themselves  in  countries  inhabited  by  savage  and  bar^ 
barous  nations,  who  easily  gave  place  to  the  new  settlers.  They  had 
plenty  of  good  land,  and  as  they  were  altogether  independent  of  the 
mother  city,  they  were  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the 
way  that  they  judged  was  most  suitable  to  their  own  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no  means  so  brilliant  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  such  as  Florence,  have  in  the  course  of  many  ages, 
and  after  the  &11  of  the  mother  city,  grown  up  to  be  considerable 
states.  But  the  progress  of  no  one  of  them  seems  ever  to  have  been 
very  rapid.  They  were  all  established  in  conquered  provinces,  which 
in  most  cases  had  been  fully  inhabited  before.  The  quantity  of  land 
assigned  to  each  colonist  was  seldom  very  considemble,  and  as  the 
colony  was  not  independent,  they  were  not  always  at  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  the  way  that  they  judged  was  most  suitable  to 
their  own  interest 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European  colonies  established  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies  resemble,  and  even  greatly  surpass,  those 

1  [Miletus  and  Crotona.] 
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of  ancient  Greece.  In  their  dependency  upon  the  mother  state,  they 
resemble  those  of  ancient  Rome  ;  but  their  great  distance  from  Europe 
has  in  all  of  them  alleviated  more  or  less  the  effects  of  this  dependency. 
Ilieir  situation  has  placed  them  less  in  the  view  and  less  in  the  power 
of  their  mother  country.  In  pursuing  their  interest  their  own  way, 
their  oooduct  has,  upoa  many  occasions,  been  overlooked,  either  because 
not  known  or  not  understood  in  Europe;  and  upon  some  occasions 
it  has  been  fairly  suffered  and  submitted  to,  because  their  distance  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  restrain  it.  Even  the  vi<^nt  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  ^pain  has,  upon  many  occasions,  been  obliged  to  recall  or  soften 
the  ordera  which  had  be^i  given  for  the  government  of  her  ^  colonies, 
for  fear  of  a  general  insurrection.  The  progress  of  all  the  European 
oolcmies  in  wealth,  population,  and  improvement,  has  accordingly  been 
very  great. 

The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  share  of  the  gold  and  silver,  derived  some 
revenue  from  its  cokmies,  from  the  moment  of  their  first  establishment. 
It  was  a  revenue  too,  of  a  nature  to  excite  in  human  avidity  the  most 
extravagant  expectations  of  still  greater  riches.  The  Spanish  colonies, 
therefore,  frmn  the  moment  of  their  first  establishment,  attracted  very 
much  the  attention  of  their  mother  country ;  while  those  of  the  other 
European  nations  were  for  a  long  time  in  a  great  measure  neglected. 
The  former  did  not,  perhaps,  thrive  the  better  in  consequence  of  this 
attention ;  nor  the  latter  the  worse  in  consequence  of  this  neglect  In 
propcNTtiim  to  the  extent  of  the  country  which  they  in  some  measure 
possess,  the  Spanish  colonies  are  considered  as  less  populous  and  thriv- 
ing than  those  of  almost  any  other  European  nation.  The  progress 
ev^i  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  however,  in  populati<«i  and  improvement, 
has  certainly  been  very  rapid  and  very  great  The  city  of  Lima,  founded 
since  the  conquest,  is  represented  by  Ulloa,  as  containing  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  near  thirty  3Fears  ago.^  Quito,  which  had  been  but  a 
miserable  hamlet  of  Indians,  is  refNresented  by  the  same  author  as  in 
his  time  equally  populous.'  Gemelli  Carreri,  a  pretended  traveller,  it 
is  said,  indeed,  but  who  seems  every  where  to  have  written  upon 
extreme  good  information,  represents  ^e  dty  of  Mexico  as  containing 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  ;  ^  a  numb^  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
exaggeratioiis  of  the  Spanish  writers,  is,  probably,  more  than  five  times 
greater  than  what  it  contained  in  the  time  of  Monteauma.  These 
numbers  exceed  greatly  those  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  niiladelphia, 


i[Ed.  X  reads 'its'.] 
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*[See  above,  vol.  i.,  p.  203.] 
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John  Churchill's  Colkction  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  1704,  vol  iv. 
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the  three  greatest  cities  of  the  English  colonies.  Before  the  conquest 
of  the  Spaniards  there  were  no  cattle  fit  for  draught  either  in  Mexico 
<Hr  Peru.  The  lama  was  their  only  beast  of  burden,  and  its  strength 
seems  to  hare  been  a  good  deal  infericnr  to  that  of  a  c(Hnmon  ass.  The 
plough  was  unknown  among  them.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
iron.  They  had  no  coined  money,  nor  any  established  instrument  of 
c(Hnmerce  of  any  kind.  Their  commerce  was  carried  on  by  barter.  A 
sort  of  wooden  spade  was  their  fNrincipal  instrument  of  agriculture. 
Sharp  stones  served  them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut  with;  fish 
bones  and  the  hard  sinews  of  certain  animals  served  them  for  needles 
to  sew  with  ;  and  these  seem  to  have  been  their  principal  instruments 
of  trade.^  In  this  state  of  things,  it  seems  impossible,  that  either  of 
those  empires  could  have  been  so  much  improved  or  so  well  cultivated 
as  at  present,  when  they  are  plentifully  furnished  with  all  sorts  of 
European  cattle,  and  when  the  use  of  iron,  of  the  plough,  and  of  many 
of  the  arts  of  Europe,  has  be^i  introduced  among  them.  But  the 
populousness  of  every  countiy  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  its  improvement  and  cultivation.  In  spite  of  the  cruel  destructioQ 
of  the  natives  which  followed  the  conquest,  these  two  great  empires 
are,  probably,  more  populous  now  than  they  ever  were  before :  and  the 
people  are  surely  very  different ;  for  we  must  acknowledge,  I  appre- 
hend, that  the  Spanish  Creoles  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  the 
ancient  Indians. 
The  Por-  After  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that  of  the  Portuguese  in 

cofo^of  Brazil  is  the  oldest  of  any  European  nation  in  America.     But  as  for  a 

vi^poU-        ^^^  ^™^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  discovery,  neither  gold  nor  silver  mines  were 
'**"'•  found  in  it,  and  as  it  afforded,  upon  that  account,  little  or  no  revenue 

to  the  crown,  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  great  measure  neglected ; 
and  during  this  state  of  neglect,  it  grew  up  to  be  a  great  and  powerful 
colony.  While  Portugal  was  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  Brasil  was 
attacked  by  the  Dutch,  who  got  possession  of  seven  of  the  fourteen 
provinces  into  which  it  is  divided.  They  expected  soon  to  conquer  the 
other  seven,  when  Portugal  recovered  its  independency  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  fiunily  of  Bragansa  to  the  throne.  The  Dutch  then,  as 
enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  became  friends  to  the  Portuguese,  who  were 
likewise  the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  They  agreed,  therefore,  to 
leave  that  part  of  Brazil,  which  they  had  not  conquered,  to  the  king 
of  Portugal,  who  agreed  to  leave  that  part  which  they  had  conquered 
to  them,  as  a  matter  not  worth  disputing  about  with  such  good  allies. 
But  the  Dutch  Government  soon  began  to  oppress  the  Portuguese  col- 

^[Cp.  above,  voL  I,  ppi  ao2,  ao^] 
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onists,  who,  instead  of  amusing  themselves  with  complaints,  took  arms 
against  their  new  masters,  and  by  their  own  valour  and  resolution, 
with  the  connivance,  indeed,  but  without  any  avowed  assistance  from 
the  mother  country,  drove  them  out  of  Brazil.  The  Dutch,  therefore, 
finding  it  impossible  to  keep  any  part  of  the  country  to  themselves, 
were  contented  that  it  should  be  entirely  restored  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal^  In  this  colony  there  are  said  to  be  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  people,^  either  Portugueze  or  descended  from  Portuguese, 
Creoles,  mulattoes,  and  a  mixed  race  between  Portugueze  and  Brazilians. 
No  one  colony  in  America  is  supposed  to  contain  so  great  a  number 
of  people  of  European  extraction. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  two  great  naval  powers 
upon  the  ocean :  for  though  the  commerce  of  Venice  extended  to 
every  part  of  Europe,  its  fleets  had  scarce  ever  sailed  beyond  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards,  in  virtue  of  the  first  discovery,  claimed 
all  America  as  their  own ;  and  though  they  could  not  hinder  so  great 
a  naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  settling  in  Brazil,  such  was,  at 
that  time,  the  tentnr  of  their  name,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  were  afraid  to  establish  themselves  in  any  other  part 
of  that  great  continent.  The  French,  who  attempted  to  settle  in 
Florida,  were  all  murdered  by  the  Spaniards.'  But  the  declension  of 
the  naval  power  of  this  latter  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  or  mis- 
carriage of,  what  they  called,  their  Invincible  Armada,  which  happened 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
obstruct  any  longer  the  settlements  of  the  other  European  nations.  In 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  therefore,  the  English,  French, 
Dutch,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  all  the  great  nati<ms  who  had  any  ports  upon 
the  ocean,  attempted  to  make  some  settlements  in  the  new  world. 

The  Swedes  established  themselves  in  New  Jersey ;  and  the  number 
of  Swedish  fimiilies  still  to  be  found  there,  sufiiciently  demonstrates, 
that  this  colony  was  very  likely  to  prosper,  had  it  been  protected  by 
the  mother  country.  But  being  neglected  by  Sweden  it  was  soon 
swallowed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York,  which  again,  in  l674,^ 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  English. 

The  small  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Saiita  Cruz  are  the  only 
countries  in  the  new  world  that  have  ever  been  possessed  by  the 
Danes.    These  little  settlements  too  were  under  the  government  of  an 
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^  rRavnal,  Histoire  phihsophique,  Amsterdam  ed. ,  1775,  tom.  iiL,  d] 
*\iHd,f  torn,  ill,  p.  434.]  *\IHd,t  tom.  vi.,  p.  8. J 
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exdugive  company^  which  had  the  sole  right,  both  of  purchasing  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  oolooists,  and  of  supplying  them  with  such 
goods  of  other  countries  as  they  wanted,  and  which,  therefore,  both  in 
its  purchases  and  sales,  had  not  only  the  power  of  oppressing  them, 
but  the  greatest  temptation  to  do  so.  The  govemm^at  of  an  exclusive 
company  of  merchants  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  all  governments  for  any 
country  whatever.  It  was  not,  however,  able  to  stop  altogether  the 
progress  of  these  colonies,  though  it  rendered  it  more  slow  and  languid. 
The  late  king  of  Denmark  dissolved  this  company,  and  since  that  time 
the  prosperity  of  these  colonies  has  been  very  great. 

The  Dutch  settlements  in  the  West,  as  well  as  those  in  the  East 
Indies,  were  originally  put  under  the  government  of  an  exclusive 
company.  The  prepress  of  some  of  them,  therefore,  though  it  has 
been  considerable,  in  comparison  with  that  of  almost  any  country  that 
has  been  Icmg  peopled  and  established,  has  been  languid  and  riow  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  greater  part  of  new  colonies.  The  colony 
of  Surinam,  though  very  considerable,  is  still  inferior  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  the  other  European  nations.  The  coUmy  of 
Nova  Belgia,  now  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  would  probably  have  soon  become  considerable  too,  even 
though  it  had  remained  under  the  government  of  the  Dutch.  The 
plenty  and  cheapness  of  good  land  are  such  powerful  causes  of  pros- 
perity, that  the  very  worst  government  is  scarce  capable  of  chedcing 
altogether  the  efficacy  of  their  operation.  The  great  distance  too  from 
the  mother  country  would  enable  the  colonists  to  evade  more  or  less, 
by  smuggling,  the  monopoly  which  the  company  enjoyed  against  them. 
At  present  the  company  allows  all  Dutch  ships  to  trade  to  Surinam 
upon  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  their  cargo  for 
a  licence ;  and  only  reserves  to  itself  exclusively  the  direct  trade  from 
Africa  to  America,  which  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  slave  trade. 
This  relaxation  in  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  company,  is  probably 
the  principal  cause  of  that  degree  of  prosperity  which  that  colony  at 
present  enjoys.  Cura9oa  and  Eustatia,  the  two  principal  islands  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch,  are  fr^e  ports  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations ; 
and  this  freedom,  in  the  midst  of  better  colonies  whose  ports  are  open 
to  those  of  one  nation  only,  has  been  the  great  cause  of  the  prosperity 
of  those  two  barren  islands. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  some  part  of  the  present,  under  the  government  of  an 
exclusive  company.  Under  so  un&vourable  an  administration  its  pro- 
gress was  necessarily  very  slow  in  comparison  with  that  of  oth^  new 
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colonies ;  but  it  became  much  more  rapid  when  this  company  was 
dissolved  after  the  £ftll  of  what  is  called  the  Mississippi  scheme.  When 
the  English  got  possession  of  this  countiy,  they  found  in  it  near  double 
the  number  of  inhabitants  which  fitther  Charlevoix  had  assigned  to  it 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  befcMre.^  That  Jesuit  had  travelled 
over  the  whole  country,  and  had  no  inclination  to  represent  it  as  less 
considerable  than  it  really  was. 

The  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  was  established  by  pirates  and 
free-hooters,  who,  f<Hr  a  long  time,  neither  required  the  protection, 
nor  acknowledged  the  authority  of  France  ;  and  when  that^  race  of 
banditti  became  so  £ur  citisens  as  to  acknowledge  this  authority,  it  was 
for  a  long  time  necessary  to  exercise  it  with  very  great  gentleness. 
During  this  period  the  population  and  improvement  of  this  colony 
increased  very  &st.  Even  the  oppression  of  the  exclusive  company, 
to  which  it  was  for  some  time  subjected,  with  all  the  other  colonies  of 
France,  though  it  no  doubt  retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  stop  its 
piogress  altogether.  The  course  of  its  prosperity  returned  as  soon  as 
it  was  relieved  from  that  oppression.  It  is  now  the  most  important  of 
the  sugar  colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  and  its  produce  is  said  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  English  sugar  colonies  put  together.  The 
other  sugar  colonies  of  France  are  in  general  all  very  thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  progress  has  been  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  English  in  North  America. 

Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  their  own  afiairs  their 
own  way,  seem  to  be  the  two  great  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  all  new 
colonies. 

In  the  i^enty  of  good  land  the  F^nglish  colonies  of  North  America, 
though,  no  doubt,  very  abundantly  provided,  are,  however,  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  not  superior  to  some  of 
those  possessed  by  the  French  before  the  late  war.  But  the  poUtical 
instituUmis  of  the  English  colonies  have  been  more  &vourable  to  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  this  land^  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  three  nations. 

First,  the  engrossing  of  uncultivated  land,  though  it  has  by  no 
means  been  prevented  altogether,  has  been  more  restrained  in  the 
English  cokmies  than  in  any  other.  The  colony  law  which  imposes 
upon  every  proprietor  the  obligation  of  improving  and  cultivating. 
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^  P^.  F.  X.  de  Charlevoix,  Jiistoirt  et  description  jrAUrale  de  la  NouvtlU  France,  avec 
le  journal  kistoriove  dun  voyage  dans  fAmirtque  Septenirionnale^  I744*  t^^i^  i^»  P*  390» 
speaks  of  a  popuiatioQ  of  90,000  to  85,000  in  1713.  Ravnal  says  in  1753  and  1758  the 
population,  CTcmding  troops  and  Indians,  was  91,000. — Htstaire  philosofhique,  Amsttfdam 
•d.,  1773,  *<"»•  ▼>•#  P*  «37']  ^\J£A,  I  reads  '  the'.] 
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within  a  limited  time,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  lands,  and  which,  in 
case  of  fistilure,  declares  those  neglected  lands  grantable  to  any  other 
person ;  though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  strictly  executed,  has, 
however,  had  some  effect 

Secondly,  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  right  of  primogeniture,  and 
lands,  like  moveables,  are  divided  equally  among  all  the  children  of 
the  &mily.  In  three  of  the  provinces  of  New  England  the  oldest  has 
only  a  double  share,  as  in  the  Mosaical  law.  Though  in  those  provinces, 
therefore,  too  great  a  quantity  of  land  should  sometimes  be  engrossed 
by  a  particular  individual,  it  is  likely,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or 
two,  to  be  sufficiently  divided  again.  In  the  other  English  colonies, 
indeed,  the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place,  as  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. But  in  all  the  English  colonies  the  tenure  of  the  ^  lands,  which 
are  all  held  by  free  socage,  facilitates  alienation,  and  the  grantee  of 
any  extensive  tract  of  land,  generally  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  alienate, 
as  £Eist  as  he  can,  the  greater  part  of  it,  reserving  only  a  small  quit- 
rent  In  the  Spanish  and  Portugueze  colonies,  what  is  called  the 
right  of  Majorazzo^  takes  place  in  the  succession  of  all  those  great 
estates  to  which  any  title  of  honour  is  annexed.  Such  estates  go  all 
to  one  person,  and  are  in  effect  entailed  and  unalienable. .  The  French 
colonies,  indeed,  are  subject  to  the  custom  of  Paris,  which,  in  the 
inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  younger  children 
than  the  law  of  England.  But,  in  the  French  colonies,  if  any  part  of  / 
an  estate,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of  chivalry  and  homage,  is  alienated/^ 
it  is,  for  a  limited  time,  subject  to  the  right  of  redemption,  either  1/ 
the  heir  of  the  superior  or  by  the  heir  of  the  family ;  and  all  th 
largest  estates  of  the  country  are  held  by  such  noble  tenures,  whici 
necessarily  embarrass  alienation.  But,  in  a  new  colony,  a  great  un- 
cultivated estate  is  likely  to  be  much  more  speedily  divided  by  aliena- 
tion than  by  succession.  The  plenty  and  cheapness  of  good  land,  it 
has  already  been  observed,'  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  rapid  pros- 
perity of  new  colonies.  The  engrossing  of  land,  in  effect,  destroys 
this  plenty  and  cheapness.^  The  engrossing  of  uncultivated  land, 
besides,  is  the  greatest  obstruction  to  its  improvement  But  the 
labour  ^  that  is  employed  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land 
affords  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  produce  to  the  society.  The 
produce  of  labour,  in  this  case,®  pays  not  only  its  own  wages,  and  the 

^TEds.  I  and  a  read  ' their'.] 

*  Jus  Majoratus.    [Ed.  i  reads  *  mayorazzo '  in  the  text  and  '  mayoratus '  in  the  note.] 
'lAbove,  pp.  67,  68,  and  cp.  voL  I,  p.  ^] 

*  [This  and  the  preceding  sentence,  beginning  *  The  plenty,'  are  not  in  ed.  z.] 

B[Ed.  I  reads  *  The  engrossing,  however,  of  uncultivated  land,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
served, is  the  greatest  obstruction  to  its  improvement  and  cultivation,  and  the  labour '.] 
<[Ed.  X  reads  '  Its  produce  in  this  case  *.] 
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{HTofit  of  the  stock  which  employs  it,  but  the  rent  of  the  land  too  u^poa 
which  it  is  employed.  The  labour  of  the  English  colonists,  therefore, 
being  more  employed  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land,  is 
likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce,  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  three  nations,  which,  by  the  engrossing  of  land,  is  more 
or  less  diverted  towards  other  employments. 

Thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  English  colonists  is  not  only  likely  to  (3)  Taxes 
afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  moderate. 
moderation  of  their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of  this  produce  belongs 
to  themselves,  which  they  may  store  up  and  employ  in  putting  into 
motion  a  still  greater  quantity  of  labour.  The  English  colonists  have 
never  yet  contributed  any  thing  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother 
country,  or  towards  the  support  of  its  civil  government.  They  them- 
selves, on  the  contrary,  have  hitherto  been  defended  almost  entirely 
at  the  expence  of  the  mother  country.  But  the  expence  of  fleets  and 
armies  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  the  necessary  expence  of 
civil  government.  The  expence  of  their  own  civil  government  has 
always  been  very  moderate.  It  has  generally  been  confined  to  what 
was  necessary  for  papng  competent  salaries  to  the  governor,  to  the 
judges,  and  to  some  other  officers  of  police,  and  for  maintaining  a  few 
of  the  most  useful  public  works.  The  expence  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment of  Massachusett's  Bay,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  ^ 
disturbances,  used  to  be  but  about  18,000/.  a  year.  That  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  8,500/.  each.  That  of  Connecticut  4,000/. 
That  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  4,500/.  each.  That  of  New 
Jersey  1 ,200  L  That  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  8,000  L  each.  The 
civil  establishments  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  are  partly  supported  by 
an  annual  grant  of  parliament  But  Nova  Scotia  pays,  besides,  about 
7,000  /.  a  year  towards  the  public  expences  of  the  colony ;  and  Greorgia 
about  S,500  L  a  year.  All  the  different  civil  establishments  in  North 
America,  in  short,  exclusive  of  those  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina, 
of  which  no  exact  account  has  been  got,  did  not,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  disturbances,  cost  the  inhabitants  above  64,700  L 
a  year ;  ^  an  ever-memorable  example  at  how  small  an  expence  three 
millions  of  people  may  not  only  be  governed,  but  well  governed.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  expence  of  government,  indeed,  that  of 
defence  and  protection,  has  constantly  &llen  upon  the  mother  country. 
The  ceremonial  too  of  the  civil  government  in  the  colonies,  upon  the 
reception  of  a  new  governor,  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  assembly,  &c. 

^[AU  eds.  read  '  present '  here  and  on  p.  86,  but '  late'  on  p.  79.    See  above,  vol.  i.,  p. 
469,  note,  and  bdow,  p.  423J 

*[Tbe  figures  are  evidently  from  the  *  very  exact  account '  quoted  below,  p.  423.] 
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though  sufficiently  decent,  is  not  accompanied  with  any  expensive  pomp 
or  parade.  Their  ecclesiastical  government  is  conducted  upon  a  plan 
equally  IhigaL  Tithes  are  unknown  among  them ;  and  their  clergy, 
who  are  far  from  being  numerous,  are  maintained  either  by  moderate 
stipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  peofde.  The  power 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  derives  some  support  from  the 
taxes  levied  upon  their  colonies.  France,  indeed,  has  never  drawn 
any  considerable  revenue  from  its  colonies,  the  taxes  which  it  levies 
upon  them  being  generally  spent  among  them.  But  the  colony 
government  of  all  these  thi^ee  nations  is  conducted  upon  a  much  moi^ 
expensive  plan,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  much  more  expensive  cere- 
monial The  sums  spent  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  viceroy  of  Peru, 
for  example,  have  frequently  been  enormous.^  Such  ceremonials  are 
not  only  real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colonists  upon  those  particular 
occasions,  but  they  serve  to  Introduce  among  them  the  habit  of  vanity 
and  expence  upon  all  other  occasions.  They  are  not  only  very  grievous 
occasional  taxes,  but  they  contribute  to  establish  perpetual  taxes  of  the 
same  kind  still  more  grievous ;  the  ruinous  taxes  of  private  luxury 
and  extravagance.  In  the  colonies  of  all  those  three  nations  too,  the 
ecclesiastical  government  is  extremely  oppressive.  Tithes  take  place 
in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the  utmost  rigour  in  those  of  Spain 
and  P<NrtugaL  All  of  them  besides  are  oppressed  with  a  num^NHis 
race  of  mendicant  friars,  whose  beggary  being  not  only  licensed,  but 
consecrated  by  religion,  is  a  most  grievous  tax  upon  the  poor  people, 
who  are  most  carefully  taught  that  it  is  a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very 
great  sin  to  refrise  them  their  charity.  Over  and  above  all  this,  the 
clergy  are,  in  all  of  them,  the  greatest  engrossers  of  land. 

Fourthly,  in  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  produce,  or  of  what  is  over 
and  above  their  own  oonsumptiMi,  the  Finglifth  ccdonies  have  been 
more  &voured,  and  have  been  allowed  a  more  extensive  market,  than 
those  of  any  other  European  nation.  Every  European  nation  has 
endeavoured  more  or  less  to  m<mopolise  to  itself  the  oonmierce  of  its 
colonies,  and,  upon  that  account,  has  prohibited  the  ships  of  foreign 
nations  from  trading  to  them,  and  has  prohibited  them  from  import* 
ing  European  goods  firom  any  foreign  nation.  But  the  manner  in 
which  this  monopoly  has  been  exercised  in  diferent  nations  has  been 
very  different 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  commerce  of  their  colonies  to 
an  exclusive  company,  of  whom  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  buy  all 


iQuan  and  Ulloa,  yioyagv  historiqve^  torn.  I,  pp.  437-441,  give  a  lurid  aocouDt  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  oeremonia).] 
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sadi  European  goods  as  the j  wanted,  and  to  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  sell  the  whole  of  their  own  surplus  produce.  It  was  the  interest  of 
the  company,  therefore,  not  only  to  sell  the  fonner  as  dear,  and  to  buy 
the  latter  as  cheap  as  possible,  but  to  buy  no  more  of  the  latter,  even 
at  this  low  price,  than  what  they  could  dispose  of  for  a  very  high 
price  in  Europe.  It  was  their  interest,  not  on^  to  degrade  in  all  cases 
the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colony,  but  in  many  cases  to 
discoun^e  and  keep  down  the  natural  increase  of  its  quantity.  Of  all 
the  expedients  that  can  well  be  contrived  to  stunt  the  natural  growth 
of  a  new  colony,  that  of  an  exclusive  company  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
effectual.  This,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  Holland,  thou^ 
their  company,  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  century,  has  given  up  in 
many  respects  the  exertion  of  their  exclusive  privilege.  This  too  was 
the  policy  of  Denmark  till  the  reign  of  the  late  king.  It  has  oc- 
casiooally  been  the  policy  of  France,  and  of  late,  since  1755,  after  it 
had  been  abandoned  by  all  other  nations,  on  account  of  its  absurdity, 
it  has  become  the  policy  of  Portugal  with  regard  at  least  to  two  of  the 
principal  provinces  of  BrasO,  Femambuco  and  Marannon.^ 

Other  nations,  without  establishing  an  exclusive  company,  have 
confined  the  whole  commerce  of  their  colonies  to  a  particular  port  of 
the  mother  country,  from  whence  no  ship  was  allowed  to  sail,  but 
either  in  a  fleet  and  at  a  particular  season,  or,  if  single,  in  ccmsequence 
of  a  particular  licence,  which  in  most  cases  was  very  well  paid  for. 
This  policy  opened,  indeed,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  all  the  natives 
of  the  mother  country,  provided  they  traded  from  the  proper  port,  at 
the  |Hx>per  season,  and  in  the  (Hroper  vessels.  But  as  all  the  difi^arent 
merchants,  who  j<toed  their  stodcs  in  order  to  fit  out  those  licensed 
vessels,  would  find  it  f<Hr  their  interest  to  act  in  concert,  the  trade 
which  was  carried  on  in  this  manner  would  necessarily  be  conducted 
very  nearly  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  an  exclusive  company. 
The  profit  of  those  merchants  would  be  almost  equally  exorbitant  and 
oppressive.  The  colonies  would  be  ill  supplied,  and  would  be  obliged 
both  to  buy  very  dear,  and  to  sell  very  cheap.  This,  however,  till 
within  these  few  years,  had  ^  always  been  the  polity  of  Spain,  and  the 
price  of  all  European  goods,  accordingly,  is  said  to  have  been  '  enormous 
in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  At  Quito,  we  are  told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound 
of  iron  sold  for  about  four  and  six-pence,  and  a  pound  of  steel  for 
about  six  and  nine-pence  steriing.^    But  it  is  chiefly  in  order  to  pur- 

1  [Maranon  in  1755  <^  Fernambuoo  four  years  later. — Rajoial,  Histoire  philosophique, 

Amsterdam  ed.,  1773*  torn.  uL,  p.  403.I 

sfEd.  I  reads 'Tnis.  however,  has'.]  > [Ed.  x  reads 'said  to  be'.] 

^[Iroo  sometimes  at  100  tais  the  qomtal  and  sted  at  xsa— Joan  and  Ulkxi,  Voyage  kis^ 

toriine^  torn.  I,  p.  259.] 
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chase  European  goods,  that  the  colmiies  part  with  their  own  produce. 
The  more,  therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the  less  they  really  get  fw 
the  other,  and  the  deamess  of  the  one  is  the  same  thing  with  the 
cheapness  of  the  other.  The  policy  of  PcMtugal  is  in  this  respect  the 
same  as  the  ancient  policy  of  Spain,^  with  r^;ard  to  all  its  colonies, 
except  Femambuco  and  Marannon,  and  with  r^^ard  to  these  it  has 
lately  adopted  a  still  worse. 

Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colonies  free  to  all  their 
subjects,  who  may  carry  it  on  from  all  the  different  ports  of  the 
mother  country,  and  who  have  occasion  for  no  other  licence  than  the 
ommion  dispatches  of  the  customhouse.  In  this  case  the  number 
and  dispersed  situation  of  the  different  traders  renders  it  impossible 
for  them  to  enter  into  any  general  combinaticm,  and  their  competi- 
tion is  sufficient  to  hinder  them  from  making  very  exorbitant  profits. 
Under  so  liberal  a  policy  the  cokmies  are  enabled  both  to  sell  their 
own  produce  and  to  buy  the  goods  of  Europe  at  a  reasonable  |H*ice. 
But  smce  the  dissolution  of  the  Pljrmouth  company,  when  our  colonies 
were  but  in  their  infimcy,  this  has  always  been  the  policy  of  England. 
It  has  generally  too  been  that  of  France,  and  has  been  uniformly  so 
since  the  dissolution  of  what,  in  England,  is  commonly  called  their 
Mississippi  company.  The  pn^ts  of  the  trade,  therefore,  which 
France  and  England  carry  on  with  their  colonies,  though  no  doubt 
somewhat  higher  than  if  the  competition  was  free  to  all  other  nations, 
are,  however,  by  no  means  exorbitant;  and  the  price  of  European 
goods  accordingly  is  not  extravagantly  high  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
colonies  of  either  of  those  naticms. 

In  the  exportation  of  their  own  surplus  [uroduce  too,  it  is  only  with 
regard  to  certain  commodities  that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are 
confined  to  the  maricet  of  the  mother  countiy.  These  commodities 
having  been  enumerated  in  the  act  of  navigation  and  in  some  other 
subsequent  acts,  have  upon  that  account  be^i  called  enumerated  com- 
modiHet.^  The  rest  are  caUed  rum-enumerated ;  and  may  be  exported 
directly  to  other  countries,  provided  it  is  in  British  or  Plantation  ships, 
of  which  the  owners  and  three-fimrths  of  the  mariners  are  British 
subjects. 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are  some  of  the  most 
important  productions  of  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  grain  of  all 
sorts,  lumber,  salt  |nx>visions,  fish,  sugar,  and  rum. 


^[Ed.  I  reads  '  the  same  as  that  of  Spain '.] 

*[Tbe  oommodities  originaUy  enumerated  in  xa  Car.  II.,  c.  z8,  g  z8,  were  sugar,  toboooo 
oottOQ-wcxd,  indigo,  ginger,  fustic  and  other  dyeii^  woods.] 
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Grain  is  naturaUy  the  first  and  principal  object  of  the  culture  of  all      m  grain. 
new  colonies.     By  allowing  them  a  very  extensive  market  for  it,  the 
law  encourages  them  to  extend  this  culture  much  beyond  the  consump- 
tion of  a  thinly  inhabited  country,  and  thus  to  provide  beforehand  an 
ample  subsistence  for  a  continually  increasing  population. 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where  timber  consequently  timber. 
is  of  little  or  no  value,  the  expence  of  clearing  the  ground  is  the 
principal  obstacle  to  improvement.  By  allowing  the  colonies  a  very 
extensive  market  for  their  lumber,  the  law  endeavours  to  &cilitate  im- 
provement by  raising  the  price  of  a  commodity  which  would  otherwise 
be  of  httle  value,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  make  some  profit  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  mere  expence. 

In  a  country  neither  half-peopled  nor  half  cultivated,  cattle  naturally  cattle. 
multiply  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  often  upon 
that  account  of  little  or  no  value.  But  it  is  necessary,  it  has  already 
been  shewn,^  that  the  price  of  cattle  should  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  that  of  com  before  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  any  country  can 
be  improved.  By  allowing  to  American  cattle,  in  all  shapes,  dead  and 
alive,  a  very  extensive  market,  the  law  endeavours  to  raise  the  value 
of  a  commodity  of  which  the  high  price  is  so  very  essential  to  improve- 
ment. The  good  effects  of  this  liberty,  however,  must  be  somewhat 
diminished  by  the  4th  of  Geoige  III.  c.  15.  which  puts  hides  and  skins 
among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and  thereby  tends  to  reduce  the 
value  of  American  cattle. 

To  increase  the  shipping  and  naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  fisb. 
extension  of  the  fisheries  of  our  colonies,  is  an  object  which  the  legis- 
lature seems  to  have  had  almost  constantly  in  view.  Those  fisheries, 
upon  this  account,  have  had  all  the  encouragement  which  freedom  can 
give  them,  and  they  have  flourished  accordingly.  The  New  England 
fishery  in  particular  was,  before  the  late  ^  disturbances,  one  of  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  whale-fishery  which,  notwith- 
standing an  extravagant  bounty,  is  in  Great  Britain  carried  on  to  so 
little  purpose,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  (which  I  do  not, 
however,  pretend  to  warrant)  the  whole  produce  does  not  much  exceed 
the  value  of  the  bounties  which  are  annually  paid  for  it,  is  in  New 
England  carried  on  without  any  bounty  to  a  very  great  extent  Fish 
is  one  of  the  principal  articles  with  which  the  North  Americans  trade 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commodity  which  <!ould  be      tugar, 
exported  only  to  Great  Britain.     But  in  1731,  upon  a  representation 
of  the  sugar-planters,  its  exportation  was  permitted  to  all  parts  of 

*  [Above,  vol  L,  pp.  149, 150, 219,  220,]  *[See  above,  pi  75,  note  z.] 
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the  world.1  The  restrictioiiSy*  however,  with  which  this  liberty  was 
granted,  joined  to  the  high  price  of  sugar  in  Great  ftitain,  have 
rendered  it,  in  a  great  measure,  ineffectual.  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  still  continue  to  be  almost  the  sole  market  for  all  the  sugar 
produced  in  the  British  fdantations.  Their  consumption  increases  so 
fast,  that,  though  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  improvement  of 
Jamaica,  as  well  as  of  the  C^ed  Islands,*  the  importation  of  sugar  has 
increased  very  greatly  within  these  twenty  years,  the  exportation  to 
foreign  countries  is  said  to  be  not  much  greater  than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade  which  the  Americans 
carry  on  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  they  bring  back  negroe 
slaves  in  return. 

If  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  America  in  grain  of  all  sorts,  in  salt 
provisions,  and  in  fish,  had  been  put  into  the  enumeration,  and  thereby 
forced  into  the  market  of  Chreat  Britain,  it  would  have  interfered  too 
much  with  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  our  own  people.  It  was 
probably  not  so  much  from  any  regard  to  the  interest  of  America,  as 
from  a  jealousy  of  this  interference,  that  those  important  commodities 
have  not  cmly  been  kept  out  of  the  enumeration,  but  that  the  importa- 
tion into  Great  Britain  of  all  grain,  except  rice,  and  of  salt  provisions, 
has,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

The  non-enumerated  commodities  could  originally  be  exported  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Lumber  and  rice,  having  been  once  put  into 
the  enumeration,  when  they  were  afterwards  taken  out  of  it,  were  con- 
fined, as  to  the  European  market,  to  the  countries  that  lie  south  of 
Cape  Finisterre.^  By  the  6th  of  George  III.  c.  52.  all  non-enumer- 
ated commodities  were  subjected  to  the  like  restriction.  The  parts 
of  Europe  which  lie  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  are  not  manufrtcturing 
countries,  and  we  were  less  jealous  of  the  colony  ships  carrying  home 
from  them  any  manufactures  which  could  interfere  with  our  own. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  sorts:  first,  such  as  are 
either  the  peculiar  produce  of  America,  or  as  cannot  be  produced,  or 
at  least  are  not  produced,  in  the  mother  country.  Of  this  kind  are, 
melasses,  coffee,  cacao-nuts,  tobacco,  pimento,  ganger,  whale-fins,  raw 


iTThere  aeemi  to  be  some  mistake  here.  The  troe  dele  is  •ppurenUy  1739,  mtdor  the  Ad 
12  Gea  IL,  c.  3a] 

'[Ships  not  gomg  to  i^aoes  soath  of  C&pe  Finisterre  we^s  oompdled  to  cell  at  some  port 
m  Greet  Britain.] 

*rQarnier,  in  his  note  to  this  passage,  torn,  iii.,  p.  323,  points  out  that  the  islands  ceded 
by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763  were  onlv  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  bta  that  the  term  here 
includes  the  other  islands  won  during  the  war,  St  Vincent,  Dominica  and  Tobago,  vbich  are 


mentioned  below,  pw  428.] 

<[Rioe  was  pot  m  liy  3  ai 
was  taken  out  by  5  Gea  III.,  c.  45.] 


<[Rioe  was  pot  m  liy  3  and  4  AnB|  c  5,  and  I 


i  out  by  3  Qea  IL,  c  s8 ;  timber 
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silk,  cotton-wool,  beaver,  and  other  peltry  of  America,  indigo,  fustic, 
and  other  dying  woods :  secondly,  such  as  are  not  the  peculiar  produce 
of  America,  but  which  are  and  may  be  produced  in  the  mother  country, 
though  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  her 
demand,  which  is  principally  supplied  from  foreign  countries.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  naval  stores,  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  pig  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  skins,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes.  The  largest  importation  of  commodities  of  the  first  kind  could 
not  discourage  Uie  growth  or  interfere  with  the  sale  of  any  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  mother  country.  By  confining  them  to  the  home 
market,  our  merchants,  it  was  expected,  would  not  only  be  enabled  to 
buy  them  cheaper  in  the  Plantations,  and  consequently  to  sell  them 
with  a  better  profit  at  home,  but  to  establish  between  the  Plantations 
and  fcnreign  countries  an  advantageous  canying  trade,  of  which  Great 
Britain  was  necessarily  to  be  the  center  or  emporium,  as  the  European 
country  into  which  those  commodities  were  first  to  be  imported.  The 
importation  of  commodities  of  the  second  kind  might  be  so  managed 
too,  it  was  supposed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with  the  sale  of  those  of 
the  same  kind  which  were  produced  at  home,  but  with  that  of  those 
which  were  imported  from  foreign  countries ;  because,  by  means  of 
proper  duties,  Uiey  might  be  rendered  always  somewhat  dearer  than 
the  former,  and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  latter.  By  confining 
such  commodities  to  the  home  market,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  to 
discourage  the  produce,  not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  some  foreign 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was  believed  to  be  un£Eivour- 
able  to  Great  Britain. 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colonies,  to  any  other  country 
but  Great  Britain,  masts,  yards,  and  bowsfmts,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price  of  timber  in  the  colonies,  and  con- 
sequently to  increase  the  expence  of  clearing  their  lands,  the  principal 
obstacle  to  their  improvement.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  in  1703,  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  price  of  their  commodities  to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting 
their  exportation,  except  in  their  own  ships,  at  their  own  price,  and  in 
such  quantities  as  they  thought  proper.^  In  cnrder  to  counteract  this 
notable  piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and  to  render  herself  as  much  as 
possible  independent,  not  only  of  Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other  northern 
powers.  Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  naval 
stores  from  America  ^  and  the  effect  of  this  bounty  was  to  raise  the 
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irAndmoQ,  Comwurcef  A.D.  1703.] 

'[Details  are  given  below,  pp.  143,  144,  in  a  chapter  not  contained  in  eds.  i  and  a.] 
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price  of  timber  in  America,  much  more  than  the  confinement  to  the 
home  market  could  lower  it ;  and  as  both  regulations  were  enacted  at 
the  same  time,  their  joint  effect  was  rather  to  encourage  than  to  dis- 
courage the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put  among  the  enumerated 
commodities,  yet  as,  when  imported  from  America,  they  are  exempted 
from  considerable  duties  to  which  they  are  subject  when  imported 
from  any  other  country,^  the  one  part  of  the  regulation  contributes 
more  to  encourage  the  erection  of  furnaces  in  America,  than  the  other 
to  discourage  it.  There  is  no  manu£Eicture  which  occasions  so  great  a 
consumption  of  wood  as  a  furnace,  or  which  can  contribute  so  much  to 
the  clearing  of  a  country  over-grown  with  it. 

The  tendency  of  some  of  these  regulations  to  raise  the  value 
of  timber  in  America,  and  thereby  to  facilitate  the  clearing  of  the 
land,  was  neither,  perh^is,  intended  nor  understood  by  the  legislature. 
Though  their  beneficial  effects,  however,  have  been  in  this  respect 
accidental,  they  have  not  upon  that  account  been  less  real. 

The  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted  between  the  British 
colonies  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and 
in  the  non-enumerated  commodities.  Those  colMiies  are  now  become 
so  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  of  them  finds  in  some  of  the  others 
a  great  and  extensive  market  for  every  part  of  its  produce.  All  of 
them  taken  together,  they  make  a  great  internal  market  for  the  produce 
of  one  another. 

The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards  the  trade  of  her 
colonies  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  what  concerns  the  market  for 
their  produce,  eith^  in  its  rude  state,  or  in  what  may  be  called  the 
very  first  stage  of  manufruH:ure.  The  more  advanced  or  more  refined 
manu&ctures  even  of  the  colony  produce,  the  merchants  and  manu- 
&cturers  of  Great  Britain  chuse  to  reserve  to  themselves,  and  have 
prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  prevent  their  establishment  in  the 
colonies,  sometimes  by  high  duties,  and  sometimes  by  absolute  pco- 
hibitioDS. 

While,  for  example,  Muskovado  sugars  frt>m  the  British  plantations, 
pay  upon  importation  only  6  ^.  4  d.  the  hundred  weight ;  white  sugars 
pay  I  L  1  #.  Id,;  and  refined,  either  double  or  single,  in  loaves  ^L  29. 
5  d.  ^.  When  those  high  duties  were  imposed.  Great  Britain  was  the 
sole,  and  she  still  continues  to  be  the  principal  market  to  which  the 
sugars  of  the  British  colonies  could  be  exported.  They  amounted, 
therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  first  of  claying  or  refining  sugar  for  any 

1  [93  Gea  IL,  c.  99.] 
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foreign  market,  and  at  present  of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  market, 
which  takes  off,  perhaps,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  produce. 
The  manufiM^ture  of  claying  or  refining  sugar  accordingly,  though 
it  has  flourished  in  all  the  sugar  colonies  of  France,  has  been  little 
cttltiyated  in  any  of  those  of  England,  except  for  the  market  of  the 
ooknies  themselves.  While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  B*rench, 
thare  was  a  refinery  of  sugar,  by  claying  at  least,  upon  almost  every 
plantation.  Since  it  fell  into  Uiose  of  the  English,  almost  all  works 
of  this  kind  have  been  given  up,  and  there  are  at  present,  October 
1773, 1  am  assured,  not  above  two  or  three  remaining  in  the  island. 
At  present,  however,  by  an  indulgence  of  the  custom-house,  clayed 
or  refined  sugar,  if  reduced  from  loaves  into  powd^,  is  commonly 
imported  as  Muskovado. 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America  the  manu&ctnres  of 
pig  and  bar  iron,  by  exempting  them  from  duties  to  which  the  like 
commodities  are  subject  when  imported  from  any  other  country,  she 
imposes  an  absolute  prohibition  upon  the  erection  of  steel  furnaces 
and  slit-mills  in  any  of  her  American  plantations.^  She  will  not  suffer 
her  colonists  to  work  in  those  more  refined  manufisurtures  even  for 
their  own  omsumption  ;  but  insists  upon  their  purchasing  of  h^ 
merchants  and  manufacturers  all  goods  of  this  kind  which  they  have 
occasion  for. 

She  pn^bits  the  exportation  from  one  province  to  another  by 
water,  and  even  the  carriage  by  land  upon  hcnrseback  or  in  a  cart,  of 
hats,  of  wools  and  woollen  goods,^  of  the  produce  of  America ;  a  regu- 
lation which  effectually  prevents  the  establishment  of  any  manu&cture 
of  such  commodities  for  distant  sale,  and  confines  the  industry  of  her 
colonists  in  this  way  to  such  coarse  and  household  manu&ctures,  as  a 
private  £unily  commonly  makes  for  its  own  use,  or  for  that  of  some  of 
its  neighbours  in  the  same  province. 

To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from  making  all  that  they  can 
of  every  part  of  their  own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  stock  and 
industry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  most  advantageous  to  themselves, 
is  a  manifest  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind.  Unjust, 
however,  as  such  prohibitions  may  be,  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
very  hurtful  to  the  colonies.  Land  is  still  so  cheap,  and,  consequently, 
labour  so  dear  among  them,  that  they  can  import  from  the  mother 
country,  almost  all  the  moore  refined  or  more  advanced  manufitctures 
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^r^  Qea  II.,  c.  29.    Anderson,  Commerce,  A.D.  175a] 
>[Hau  under  5  Qea  II.,  c  aa ;  wools  under  10  and  11  W.  III.,  c  la 
C<fmMert€f  A.D.  173a  and  1699.] 
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cheaper  than  they  could  make  them  for  themselves.  Though  they 
had  not,  therefore,  been  prohibited  from  establishing  such  manufiictures, 
yet  in  their  present  state  of  improvement,  a  regard  to  their  own  interest 
would,  probably,  have  prevented  them  from  doing  so.  In  their  present 
state  of  improvement,  those  prohibitions,  perhaps,  without  cramping 
their  industry,  or  restraining  it  from  any  employment  to  which  it  would 
have  gone  of  its  own  accord,  are  only  impertinent  badges  of  slaveiy 
imposed  upon  them,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  by  the  groundless 
jealousy  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  mother  country. 
In  a  more  advanced  state  they  might  be  really  oppressive  and  insup- 
portable. 

Great  Britain  too,  as  she  confines  to  her  own  market  some  of  the 
most  important  productions  of  the  colonies,  so  in  compensation  she 
gives  to  some  of  them  an  advantage  in  that  market ;  sometimes  by 
imposing  higher  duties  upon  the  like  productions  when  imported  from 
other  countries,  and  sometimes  by  giving  bounties  upon  their  impor- 
tation from  the  colonies.  In  the  first  way  she  gives  an  advantage  in 
the  home-market  to  the  sugar,  tobacco,  and  iron  of  her  own  colonies, 
and  in  the  second  to  their  raw  silk,  to  their  hemp  and  flax,  to  their 
indigo,  to  their  naval-stores,  and  to  their  building-timber.  ^  This 
second  way  of  encouraging  the  colony  produce  by  bounties  upon  im- 
portation, is,  so  £Bur  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar  to  Chreat 
Britain.  The  first  is  not.  Portugal  does  not  content  herself  with  im- 
posing higher  duties  upon  the  importation  of  tobacco  from  any  other 
country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  severest  penalties. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from  Europe,  England  has 
likewise  dealt  more  liberally  with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almost  alwa3rs  the  hali^  generally  a 
larger  portion,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  duty  which  is  paid 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation  to  any  foreign  country.^  No  independent  foreign  country, 
it  was  easy  to  foresee,  would  receive  them  if  they  came  to  it  loaded 
with  the  heavy  duties  to  which  almost  all  foreign  goods  are  subjected 
on  their  importation  into  Great  Britain.  Unless,  Uierefore,  some  part 
of  those  duties  was  drawn  back  upon  exportation,  there  was  an  end  of 
the  carrying  trade;  a  trade  so  much  fiivoured  by  the  mercantile 
system. 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  independent  foreign 
countries ;  and  Great  Britain  having  assumed  to  herself  the  exclusive 


1  [Details  are  given  bdow,  ppu  143-146^  in  a  chapter  which  was  not  in  eds.  i  and  2.] 
•[Above,  pp.  1-5.] 
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right  of  suppljring  them  with  all  goods  from  Europe,  might  have  forced 
them  (in  the  same  mamier  as  other  countries  have  done  their  colonies) 
to  receive  such  goods,  loaded  with  all  the  same  duties  which  they  paid 
in  the  mother  country.  But,  on  the  contrary,  till  1763,  the  same 
drawbacks  were  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  the  greater  part  of 
foreign  goods  to  our  colonies  as  to  any  independent  foreign  country. 
In  1763,  indeed,  by  the  4th  of  Geo.  III.  c  15.  this  indulgence  was  a 
good  deal  abated,  and  it  was  enacted,  "That  no  part  of  the  duty  called 
''the  old  subsidy  should  be  drawn  back  for  any  goods  of  the  growth, 
''production,  or  manu£stcture  of  Europe  or  the  East  Indies,  which 
"should  be  exported  from  this  kingdom  to  any  British  colony  or 
"  plantation  in  America ;  wines,  white  callicoes  and  muslins  excepted."  ^ 
Before  this  law,  many  different  sorts  of  foreign  goods  might  have  been 
bought  cheaper  in  the  plantations  than  in  the  mother  country;  and 
some  may  stUl. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  ccmceming  the  colony  trade,  owing  to  the 
the  merchants  who  carry  it  on,  it  must  be  observed,  have  been  the  intVmted 
principal  advisers.  We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if,  in  the  greater 
part  of  them,  their  interest  has  been  more  considered  than  either  that 
of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother  country.  In  their  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  supplying  the  colonies  with  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted 
from  Europe,  and  of  purchasing  all  such  parts  of  their  surplus  pro- 
duce as  could  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  trades  which  they  them- 
selves carried  on  at  home,  the  interest  of  the  colonies  was  sacrificed 
to  the  interest  of  those  merchants.  In  allowing  the  same  drawbacks 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  the  greater  part  of  European  and  East  India 
goods  to  the  colonies,  as  upon  their  re-exportation  to  any  independent 
country,  the  interest  of  the  mother  country  was  sacrificed  to  it,  even 
according  to  the  mercantile  ideas  of  that  interest  It  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  merchants  to  pay  as  little  as  possible  for  the  foreign 
goods  which  they  sent  to  the  colonies,  and  consequently,  to  get  back 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  duties  which  they  advanced  upon  their 
importation  into  Great  Britain.  They  might  thereby  be  enabled  to 
sell  in  the  colonies,  either  the  same  quantity  of  goods  with  a  greater 
profit,  or  a  greater  quantity  with  the  same  profit,  and,  consequently,  to 
gain  something  either  in  the  one  way  or  the  other.  It  was,  likewise, 
for  the  interest  of  the  colonies  to  get  all  such  goods  as  cheap  and  in  as 
great  abundance  as  possible.  But  this  might  not  alwa3rs  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  mother  country.     She  might  frequently  suffer  both  in 

^  [The  quotation  is  not  quite  verboHm,    The  provision  is  referred  to  above,  p.  5,  where, 
however,  see  note.] 
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her  revenue,  by  giving  back  a  great  part  of  the  duties  whicfa  had  been 
paid  upon  the  importation  of  such  goods ;  and  in  her  manu&ctures, 
by  being  undersold  in  the  colony  market,  in  consequence  of  the  easy 
terms  upon  which  foreign  manufiitctures  could  be  carried  thither  by 
means  of  those  drawbacks.  The  progress  of  the  linen  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  commonly  said,  has  been  a  good  deal  retarded  by 
the  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  German  linen  to  the  American 
colonies. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  trade  of 
her  colonies  has  been  dictated  by  the  same  mercantile  spirit  as  that 
of  other  nations,  it  has,  however,  upon  the  whole,  been  less  illiberal 
and  oppressive  than  that  of  any  of  them. 
Except  in  In  cveiy  thing,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the  liberty  of  the  English 

fore^  S«de  colonists  to  manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  way  is  complete.  It  is 
Sk^'cS^"**  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  at  home,  and  is 
pfeSSiSty.  secured  in  the  same  manner,  by  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  who  claim  the  sole  right  of  imposing  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  colony  government.  The  authority  of  this  assembly  over-awes 
the  executive  power,  and  neither  the  meanest  nor  the  most  obnoxious 
colonist,  as  long  as  he  obe3rs  the  law,  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the 
resentment,  either  of  the  governor,  or  of  any  other  civil  or  military 
officer  in  the  province.  The  colony  assemblies,  though  like  the  house 
of  commons  in  England,  they  are  not  alwa3rs  a  very  equal  representation 
of  the  people,  yet  they  approach  more  nearly  to  that  character ;  and  ^ 
as  the  executive  power  either  has  not  the  means  to  corrupt  them,  or, 
on  account  of  the  support  which  it  receives  from  the  mother  country, 
is  not  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  they  are  perhaps  in  general  more 
influenced  by  the  inclinations  of  their  constituents.  The  councils, 
which,  in  the  colony  legislatures,  correspond  to  the  house  of  lords 
in  Great  Britain,  are  not  composed  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  In 
some  of  the  colonies,  as  in  three  of  the  governments  of  New  England, 
those  councils  are  not  appointed  by  the  king,  but  chosen  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  In  none  of  the  English  colonies  is  there 
any  hereditary  nobility.  In  all  of  them,  indeed,  as  in  all  other  fr-ee 
countries,  the  descendant  of  an  old  colony  family  is  more  respected 
than  an  upstart  of  equal  merit  and  fortune :  but  he  is  only  more  re- 
spected, and  he  has  no  privOeges  by  which  he  can  be  troublesome  to 
his  neighbours.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturb- 
ances, the  colony  assemblies  had  not  only  the  legislative,  but  a  part  of 
the  executive  power.     In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  they  elected 

>  [Ed.  I  does  not  oontain  the  words  '  tbey  approach  more  nearly  to  that  cbaruler ;  and'.] 
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the  governor.^  In  the  other  colonies  they  appointed  the  revenue  offi- 
cers who  collected  the  taxes  imposed  by  those  respective  assemblies, 
to  whom  those  officers  were  immediately  responsible.  There  is  more 
equality,  therefore,  among  the  English  coknusts  than  amcmg  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mother  country.  Thetr  manners  are  more  republican, 
and  their  governments,  those  of  three  of  the  provmces  of  New  England 
in  particular,  have  hitherto  been  more  republican  too. 

The  absolute  governments  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  on  the 
contrary,  take  place  in  their  colonies ;  and  the  discretionary  powers 
which  such  governments  commonly  delegate  to  all  their  inferior 
officers  are,  on  account  of  the  great  distance,  naturally  exercised  there 
with  more  than  ordinary  violence.  Under  all  absolute  governments 
there  is  more  liberty  in  the  capital  than  in  any  oth^  part  of  the 
country.  The  sovereign  himself  can  never  have  either  interest  or 
inclination  to  pervert  the  order  of  justice,  or  to  oppress  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  In  the  capital  hn  presence  over-awes  more  or  less 
all  his  inferior  officers,  who  in  the  remoter  provinces,  from  whence 
the  complaints  of  the  people  are  less  likely  to  reach  him,  can  exercise 
their  tyranny  with  much  more  safety.  But  the  European  col<»iie8  in 
America  are  more  remote  than  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the 
greatest  empires  which  had  ever  been  known  before.  The  government 
of  the  English  colonies  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which,  since  the  world 
began,  could  give  perfect  security  to  the  inhabitants  of  so  very  distant 
a  province.  The  administration  of  the  French  colonies,  however,  has 
alwajTS  been  conducted  with  more  gentleness  and  moderation  than  that 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  This  superiority  of  conduct  is  suit- 
able both  to  the  character  of  the  French  nation,  and  to  what  forms 
the  character  of  every  nation,  the  nature  of  their  government,  which, 
though  arbitrary  and  violent  in  comparison  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
is  legal  and  free  in  comparison  with  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal 

It  is  in  the  progress  of  the  North  American  colonies,  howevor,  that 
the  superiority  of  the  English  policy  chiefly  appears.  The  progress  of 
the  sugar  colonies  of  France  has  been  at  least  equal,  perhaps  superior, 
to  that  of  the  greater  part  of  those  of  England ;  and  yet  the  sugar 
colonies  of  England  enjoy  a  free  government  nearly  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  which  takes  place  in  her  colonies  of  North  America.  But 
the  sugar  colonies  of  France  are  not  discouraged,  like  those  of  Eng- 
land, from  refining  their  own  sugar ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater 

>[Tbe  Board  of  Trade  and  Ptontations,  in  a  report  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1732, 
insisted  on  this  democratic  character  of  the  government  of  some  of  the  cdkxues,  and  men- 
tioned the  election  of  governor  by  Connectioit  and  Rhode  Island :  the  report  is  quoted  ii| 
Anderson,  Commerce,  A.D.  173a.} 
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importance^  the  genius  of  their  government  naturally  introduces  a 
better  management  of  their  negro  slaves. 

In  all  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  is  carried  on 
by  negro  slaves.     The  constitution  of  those  who  have  been  bom  in 
the  temperate  climate  of  Europe  could  not,  it  is  supposed,  support 
the  labour  of  digging  the  ground  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  West 
Indies ;  and  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  as  it  is  managed  at  present, 
is  all  hand  labour,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  drill  plough 
might  be  introduced  into  it  with  great  advantage.     But,  as  the  profit 
and  success  of  the  cultivation  which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  cattle, 
depend  very  much  upon  the  good  management  of  those  cattle ;  so  the 
profit  and  success  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  slaves,  must  depend 
equally  upon  the  good  management  of  those  slaves ;  and  in  the  good 
management  of  their  slaves  the  French  planters,  I  think  it  is  generally 
allowed,  are  superior  to  the  English.     The  law,  so  £Bur  as  it  gives  some 
weak  protection  to  the  slave  against  the  violence  of  his  master,  is  likely 
to  be  better  executed  in  a  colony  where  the  government  is  in  a  great 
measure  arbitrary,  than  in  one  where  it  is  altogether  free.     In  every 
country  where  the  unfortunate  law  of  slavery  is  established,  the 
magistrate,  when  he  protects  the  slave,  intermeddles  in  some  measure 
in  the  management  of  the  private  property  of  the  master ;  and,  in  a 
free  country,  where  the  master  is  perhaps  either  a  member  9f  the 
colony  assembly,  or  an  elector  of  such  a  member,  he  dare  not  do  this 
but  with  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection.     The  respect  which 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  master,  renders  it  more  difficult  for  him  to 
protect  the  slave.     But  in  a  country  where  the  government  is  in  a 
great  measure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  usual  for  the  magistrate  to  inter- 
meddle even  in  the  management  of  the  private  property  of  individuals, 
and  to  send  them,  perhaps,  a  lettre  de  cachet  if  they  do  not  manage 
it  according  to  his  liking,  it  is  much  easier  for  him  to  give  some  pro- 
tection to  the  slave;  and  common  humanity  naturally  disposes  him 
to  do  so.     The  protection  of  the  magistrate  renders  the  slave  less 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  master,  who  is  thereby  induced  to 
consider  him  with  more  regard,  and  to  treat  him  with  more  gentleness. 
Gentle  usage  renders  the  slave  not  only  more   faithful,  but  more 
intelligent,  and  therefore,  upon  a  double  account,  more  useful.     He 
approaches  more  to  the  condition  of  a  free  servant,  and  may  possess 
some  degree  of  integrity  and  attachment  to  his  master's  interest,  virtues 
which  frequently  belong  to  free  servants,  but  which  never  can  belong 
to  a  slave,  who  is  treated  as  slaves  conmionly  are  in  countries  where 
the  master  is  perfectly  free  and  secure, 
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That  the  condition  of  a  slave  is  better  under  an  arbitrary  than  under 
a  free  government,  ia,  I  believe,  supported  by  the  histoiy  of  all  ages 
and  nations.  In  the  Roman  history,  the  first  time  we  read  of  the 
magistrate  interposing  to  protect  the  slave  from  the  violence  of  his 
master,  is  under  the  emperors.  When  Vedius  Pollio,  in  the  presence 
of  Augustus,  ordered  one  of  his  slaves,  who  had  committed  a  slight 
fkvlt,  to  be  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into  his  fish-pond  in  order 
to  feed  his  fishes,  the  emperor  commanded  him,  with  indignation,  to 
emancipate  immediately,  not  only  that  slave,  but  all  the  others  that 
belonged  to  him.^  Under  the  republic  no  magistrate  could  have  had 
authmity  enough  to  protect  the  slave,  much  less  to  punish  the  master. 

The  stock,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  has  improved  the  sugar 
colonies  of  France,  particularly  the  great  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  has 
been  raised  almost  entirely  from  the  gradual  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  those  colonies.  It  has  been  almost  altogeth^  the  produce  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  industry  ^  of  the  colonists,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  the  price  of  that  produce  gradually  accumulated  by  good 
management,  and  employed  in  raising  a  still  greater  produce.  But 
the  stock  which  has  improved  and  cultivated  the  sugar  colonies  of 
England  has,  a  great  part  of  it,  been  sent  out  from  England,  and  has 
by  no  means  been  altogether  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  industry  of 
the  colonists.'  The  [prosperity  of  the  English  sugar  colonies  has  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  great  riches  of  England,  of  which  a 
part  has  overflowed,  if  one  may  say  so,  upon  those  colonies.  But  the 
(HTOsperity  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  France  has  been  entirely  owing  to 
the  good  conduct  of  the  colonists,  which  must  therefore  have  had  some 
superiority  over  that  of  the  English;  and  this  superiority  has  been 
remarked  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  good  management  of  their 
slaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the  policy  of  the  different 
European  nations  with  regard  to  their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very  little  to  boast  of,  either 
in  the  original  establishment,  or,  so  far  as  concerns  their  internal  gov- 
ernment,^ in  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  colonies  of  America. 
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i[The  stoiy  is  told  in  the  same  waj  in  Lectures^  p.  97,  but  Seneca.  De  ira,  lib.  iii., 
cap.  40,  and  Dio  Cassius.  Hist.y  lib.  liv.,  cap.  33,  say,  not  that  Augustus  ocdered  all  the 
slaves  to  be  emancipated,  but  that  be  ordered  all  the  goblets  on  the  table  to  be  broken. 
Seneca  says  the  oflRending  slave  was  emancipated.     Dio  does  not  mention  emancipation.] 

'[Ed.  I  reads  '  and  industry '.] 

'[Tbe  West  India  merdams  and  planters  asserted,  in  1775.  that  there  was  capital  worth 
j^oo.ooo.ooo  in  the  sugar  colonies  and  that  half  of  this  beloojrod  to  residents  in  Great  Britain. 
— See  the  Cootintmtion  of  Anderson's  Commeru,  a.d.  1775!] 

^  [Eds.  X  and  a  do  not  contain  tbe  words  '  so  far  as  ooocems  tbeir  internal  government  '•] 
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Folly  and  injustioe  seem  to  have  been  the  principles  which  presided 
over  and  directed  the  first  project  of  establishing  those  colonies ;  the 
folly  of  hunting  after  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  the  injustice  of  coret- 
ing  the  possession  of  a  country  whose  harmless  natives,  hr  from  having 
ever  injured  the  people  of  Eun^,  had  received  the  first  adventurers 
with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  hospitality. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  some  of  the  later  establish- 
ments, joined,  to  the  chimerical  project  of  finding  gdd  and  silver 
mines,  other  motives  more  reasonable  and  more  laudable ;  but  even 
these  motives  do  very  little  honour  to  the  policy  of  Europe. 

The  English  puritans,  restrained^  at  home,  fled  fbr  freedom  to 
America,  and  established  there  the  four  governments  of  New  England. 
The  English  catholics,  treated  with  much  greater  injustice,^  established 
that  of  Mar]^and ;  the  Quakes,  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Portu- 
guese Jews,  persecuted  by  the  inquisition,  stript  of  their  fortunes,  and 
banished  to  Brasil,  introduced,  by  their  example,  some  sort  of  order 
and  industry  amcmg  the  tranq>orted  felons  and  strumpets,  by  idK>m 
that  colony  was  originally  peopled,  and  taught  them  the  culture  of  the 
sugar-cane.'  Upon  all  these  different  occasions  it  was,  not  the  wisdom 
and  policy,  but  the  disorder  and  injustice  of  the  European  governments, 
which  peopled  and  cultivated  America. 

In  effectuating  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  establishments, 
the  different  governments  of  Europe  had  as  little  merit  as  in  projecting 
them.  Tlie  conquest  of  Mexico  was  the  project,  not  of  the  council  of 
Spain,  but  of  a  governor  of  Cuba ;  ^  and  it  was  efiectuated  by  the  ^irit 
of  the  bold  adventurer  ^  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  in  spite  of  every 
thing  which  that  governor,  who  soon  repented  of  having  trusted  such 
a  person,  could  do  to  thwart  it.  The  conquerors  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
and  of  almost  all  the  other  Spanish  settlements  upon  the  continent  of 
America,  carried  out  with  them  no  other  public  encouragement,  but 
a  general  permission  to  make  settlements  and  conquests  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  Tliose  adventures  were  all  at  the  private  risk 
and  expenoe  of  the  adventurers.  The  government  of  Spain  contributed 
scarce  any  thing  to  any  of  them.  That  ot  England  contributed  as  little 
towards  effectuating  the  establishment  of  some  of  its  most  important 
colonies  in  North  America. 


^[Bd.  I  reads  *  persecoted'.] 
*  rEd.  I  reads  '  with  equal  injustice '.] 

'[Rayna],  Histoire  pMlosophigue,  AmsterdBtm  ed.,  1773,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  333,  324,  326,  327. 
Jtutamond's  Enelish  trans.,  voL  ii.,  p.  443.] 
«rVda8qaeE.J 
•[CorteE.] 
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MThen  those  establishments  were  effectuated,  and  had  become  so 
coBsideraMe  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  the 
first  regulations  which  she  made  with  regard  to  them  had  alwa3rs  in 
view  to  secure  to  herself  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce ;  to  confine 
their  market,  and  to  enlai*ge  her  own  at  their  expence,  and,  conse- 
quently, rather  to  damp  and  discourage,  than  to  quicken  and  forward 
the  course  of  their  (Hx>sperity.  In  the  different  wa3rs  in  which  this 
monopoly  has  been  exercised,  consists  one  of  the  most  essential  differ- 
ences in  the  policy  of  the  different  European  nations  with  regard  to 
their  colonies.  The  best  of  them  all,  that  of  England,  is  only  somewhat 
less  illiberal  and  oppressive  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of  Europe  contributed  either 
to  the  first  establishment,  or  to  the  present  grandeur  of  the  colonies 
of  America  ?  In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only,  it  has  contributed 
a  good  deal-  Magna  mnihn  Maier  !^  It  bred  and  formed  the  men 
who  were  capable  of  atchiering  such  great  actions,  and  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  so  great  an  empire ;  and  there  is  no  other  quarter  of 
the  world  of  which  the  policy  is  capable  of  forming,  or  has  ever  actually 
and  in  fiut  formed  such  men.  The  colonies  owe  to  the  policy  of 
Europe  the  education  and  great  views  of  their  active  and  enterprising 
founders ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  them,  so  for 
as  concerns  their  internal  government,^  owe  to  it  scarce  any  thing 
else. 
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Part  Third 

Of  the  Advantages  which  Europe  has  derivedfrom  the  Discovery  of  America^ 
and  from  thai  of  a  Passage  to  the  EaH  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope 

^UCH  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies  of  America  have  de- 
^^     rived  from  the  policy  of  Europe. 

What  are  those  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  discoveiy  and 
coUmisation  of  America  ? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  first,  into  the  general  advantages 
which  Europe,  considered  as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  those 
great  events  ;  and,  secondly,  into  the  particular  advantages  which  each 
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>[' Salve  magna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  teUus,  Magna  vinun.'— Virgil,  Ga^^,  ii., 

>[Eda.  I  and  a  do  nol  contain  the  words  '  so  far  as  oonoems  their  internal  government ', 
Cp.  above,  p.  89,  note  4.] 
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colonizing  country  has  derived  from  the  colonies  which  particularly 
belong  to  it^  in  consequence  of  the  authority  or  dominion  which  it 
exerdses  ov^  them. 

The  genera]  advantages  which  Europe,  considered  as  one  great 
country,  has  derived  from  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America, 
consist,  first,  in  the  increase  of  its  enjojrments ;  and  secondly,  in  the 
augmentation  of  its  industry' 

The  surplus  produce  of  America,  imported  into  Europe,  furnishes 
the  inhabitants  of  this  great  continent  with  a  variety  of  commodities 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  possessed,  some  for  conveniency 
and  use,  some  for  pleasure,  and  some  for  ornament,  and  thereby  con* 
tributes  to  increase  their  enjoyments. 

The  discovery  and  colonization  of  America,  it  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed, have  contributed  to  augment  the  industry,  first,  of  all  the 
countries  which  trade  to  it  directly ;  such  as  Spain,  Portugal,  France, 
and  England  ;  and,  secondly,  of  all  those  which,  without  trading  to  it 
directly,  send,  through  the  medium  of  other  countries,  goods  to  it  of 
their  own  produce;  such  as  Austrian  Flanders,  and  some  provinces 
of  Germany,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  countries  before 
mentioned,  send  to  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  and  other  goods. 
All  such  countries  have  evidently  gained  a  more  extensive  market  for 
their  surplus  produce,  and  must  consequently  have  been  encouraged 
to  increase  its  quantity. 

But,  that  those  great  events  should  Ukewise  have  contributed  to 
encourage  the  industry  of  countries,  such  as  Hungary  and  Poland, 
which  may  never,  perhaps,  have  sent  a  single  commodity  of  their  own 
produce  to  America,  is  .not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  evident.  That  those 
events  have  done  so,  however,  cannot  be  doubted.  Some  part  of  the 
produce  of  America  is  consumed  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  there  is 
some  demand  there  for  the  sugar,  chocolate,  and  tobacco,  of  that  new 
quarter  of  the  world.  But  those  commodities  must  be  purchased  with 
something  which  is  either  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  or  with  something  which  had  been  purchased  with  some  part 
of  that  produce.  Those  commodities  of  America  are  new  values,  new 
equivalents,  introduced  into  Hungary  and  Poland  to  be  exchanged 
there  for  the  surplus  produce  of  those  cotmtries.  By  being  carried 
thither  they  create  a  new  and  more  extensive  market  for  that  surplus 
produce.  They  raise  its  value,  and  thereby  contribute  to  encourage  its 
increase.  Though  no  part  of  it  may  ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may 
be  carried  to  other  countries  which  purchase  it  with  a  part  of  their 
share  of  the  surplus  produce  of  America ;  and  it  may  find  a  market  bv 
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means  of  the  drculation  of  that  trade  which  was  originally  put  into 
motion  by  the  surplus  produce  of  America. 

Those  great  events  may  even  have  contributed  to  increase  the  enjoy- 
ments, and  to  augment  the  industry  of  countries  which,  not  only  never 
sent  any  commodities  to  America,  but  nev^  received  any  from  it 
Even  such  countries  may  have  received  a  greater  abundance  of  other 
commodities  from  countries  of  which  the  surplus  produce  had  been 
augmented  by  means  of  the  American  trade.  This  greater  abundance, 
as  it  must  necessarily  have  increased  their  enjojrments,  so  it  must 
likewise  have  augmented  their  industry.  A  greater  number  of  new 
equivalents  of  some  kind  or  other  must  have  been  presented  to  them 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  surplus  produce  of  that  industry.  A  more 
extensive  market  must  have  been  created  for  that  surplus  produce,  so 
as  to  raise  its  value,  and  thereby  encourage  its  increase.  The  mass  of 
oonmiodities  annually  thrown  into  the  great  circle  of  European  com- 
merce, and  by  its  various  revolutions  annually  distributed  among  all  the 
different  nations  comprehended  within  it,  must  have  been  augmented 
by  the  whole  suq^us  produce  of  America.  A  greater  share  of  this 
greater  mass,  therefore,  is  likely  to  have  frdlen  to  each  of  those  nations, 
to  have  increased  their  enjo3na(ients,  and  augmented  their  industry. 

The  exclusive  trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends  to  diminish,  or, 
at  least,  to  keep  down  below  what  they  would  otherwise  rise  to,  both 
the  enjoyments  and  industry  of  all  those  nations  in  general,  and  of  the 
American  colonies  in  particular.  It  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the  action 
of  one  of  the  great  springs  which  puts  into  motion  a  great  part  of  the 
business  of  mankind.  By  rendering  the  colony  produce  dearer  in  all 
other  countries,  it  leaaeos  its  consumption,  and  thereby  cramps  the 
industry  of  the  colonies,  and  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  industry  of 
all  other  countries,  which  both  enjoy  less  when  they  pay  more  for 
what  they  enjoy,  and  produce  less  when  they  get  less  for  what  they 
produce.  By  rendering  the  produce  of  all  other  countries  dearer  in 
the  colonies,  it  cramps,  in  the  same  manner,  the  industry  of  all  other 
countries,  and  both  the  enjo3na(ients  and  the  industry  of  the  colonies. 
It  is  a  clog  which,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  some  particular  coun- 
tries, embarrasses  the  pleasures,  and  encumbers  the  industry  of  all 
other  countries ;  but  of  the  colonies  more  than  of  any  other.  It  not  ^ 
only  excludes,  as  much  as  possible,  all  other  countries  from  one  par- 
ticular maricet ;  but  it  confines,  as  much  as  possible,  the  colonies  to 
one  particular  market :  and  the  difference  is  very  great  between  being 
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i['  Not '  appears  first  in  ed.  3  and  seems  to  have  been  inserted  in  error.    The  other 
ooantries  are  only  exduded  from  a  particular  market,  but  the  colonies  are  confined  to  ope.] 
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excluded  firom  one  particular  market^  when  all  others  are  open,  and 
being  confined  to  one  particular  market,  when  all  others  are  shut  up. 
The  surfdua  produce  of  the  ooloniesy  however,  is  the  original  source  of 
all  that  increase  of  enjeyments  and  industry  which  Eurc^  derives 
from  the  discovery  and  o^onijnition  of  America;  and  the  exclusive 
trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends  to  render  this  source  much  less 
abundant  than  it  otharwise  would  be. 

The  particular  advantages  which  each  cokmisiDg  country  derives 
from  the  cokmies  which  particularly  belong  to  it,  are  of  two  different 
kinds ;  first,  those  common  advantages  which  every  empire  derives 
-  finom  the  provinces  subject  to  its  dominion  ;  and,  secondly,  those  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  are  supposed  to  result  from  fwovinces  of  so  veiy 
peculiar  a  nature  as  Uie  European  ccdonies  of  America. 

The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  derives  firom  the 
provinces  subject  to  its  dominion,  consist,  first,  in  the  military  fonse 
which  they  fiimish  for  its  defence ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  revenue 
which  they  furnish  for  the  support  of  its  civil  government.  The  Rmnan 
colcmies  furnished  occasionally  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
Greek  ccdonies,  sometimes,  furnished  a  military  force;  but  seldom 
any  revenue.^  They  seldom  acknowledged  themselves  suljject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were  goierally  het  allies  in  war, 
but  very  seldom  her  subjeets  in  peace. 

The  European  cdmues  of  America  have  never  yet  furnished  any 
military  force  for  the  defiuice  of  the  mother  country.  Their  military 
fotce  h»a  never  yet  been  sufficient  for  their  own  defence ;  and  in  the 
difierent  wars  in  which  the  mother  countries  have  been  engaged,  the 
defence  of  their  cokmies  has  generally  occasioned  a  very  considerable 
distraction  of  the  military  force  of  those  countries.  In  this  respect, 
therefinre,  all  the  European  colonies  have,  without  exception,  been  a 
cause  rather  of  weakness  than  of  strength  to  their  respective  mother 
countries. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  cmly  have  contributed  any 
revenue  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother  country,  or  the  support  of 
her  civil  government.^  The  taxes  whidi  have  been  leried  upon  those 
of  other  European  nations,  upon  those  of  England  in  particular,  have 
sddom  been  equal  to  the  expence  laid  out  upon  them  in  time  of  peace, 
and  never  sufficient  to  defray  that  which  they  occasioned  in  time  of 
war.  Sudi  colonies,  therefi>re,  have  been  »  source  of  expence  and  not 
of  revenue  to  their  respective  mother  countries. 

^  [There  b  an  oramplft  of  rerenne  being  famisfaed  in  Xenophoo,  Amok.,  V.,  ▼., 

7.  lo^l 
.>  [Above,  p.  76.] 
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The  advantages  of  soch  cokmies  to  their  respective  mother  countries, 
consist  altogether  in  those  peculiar  advantages  which  are  supposed  to 
result  from  provinces  of  so  veiy  peculiar  a  nature  as  the  European 
colonies  cf  America ;  and  the  exclusive  trade,  it  is  acknowledged,  is 
the  sole  source  of  all  those  peculiar  advantages. 

In  consequence  of  this  exclusive  trade,  all  that  part  of  the  surplus 
produce  of  Uie  Fuglish  cokmies,  for  example,  which  consists  in  what 
are  called  enumerated  commodities,^  can  be  sent  to  no  other  country 
bat  England.  Other  countries  must  afterwards  buy  it  of  het.  It  must 
be  cheaper  therefiire  in  England  than  it  can  be  in  any  other  country, 
and  must  contribute  more  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of  England  than 
those  of  any  other  country.  It  must  likewise  contribute  more  to 
encourage  her  industry.  For  all  those  parts  of  her  own  surplus  pro- 
duce which  Fjigland  exchanges  for  those  enumemted  commodities,  .she 
must  get  a  better  price  than  any  other  countries  can  get  for  the  like 
parts  of  thein^  when  they  exchange  them  for  the  same  commodities. 
The  mann&ctiffes  of  England,  for  example,  will  purchase  a  greats 
quantity  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  her  own  colonies,  than  the  like 
mannfoctures  of  other  countries  can  purchase  of  that  sugar  and  tobacco. 
So  for,  therefore,  as  Uie  Boanufoetures  of  England  and  those  of  other 
countries  are  both  to  be  exdianged  for  the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  the 
Fjiglish  colimies,  this  superiority  of  price  gives  an  encoaragement  to 
the  former,  beyond  what  the  latter  can  in  these  drcumstances  enjoy. 
The  exdusive  trade  of  the  colonies,  therefore,  as  it  diminishes,  or,  at 
least,  keeps  down  below  what  they  would  otherwise  rise  to,  both  the 
enjoyments  and  the  industry  of  the  countries  which  do  not  possess  it ; 
so  it  gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  countries  which  do  possess  it 
over  those  other  countries. 

This  advantage,  however,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  rather  what 
mi^  be  called  a  relative  than  an  abscdute  advantage ;  and  to  give  a 
superiority  to  the  country  which  enjoys  it,  rather  by  depressing  the 
industry  and  produce  of  other  countries,  than  by  raising  those  of  that 
particular  country  above  what  they  would  naturally  rise  to  in  the  case 
of  a  free  trade. 

The  tobacco  of  Mmryhad  and  Virginia,  for  examfde,  by  means  of 
the  monopoly  idiich  England  enjoys  of  it,  certainly  ccmies  cheaper  to 
Kngknd  than  it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom  England  commonly  sells 
a  considerable  part  of  it  But  had  France,  and  all  other  European 
countries  been,  at  all  times,  allowed  a  free  trade  to  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  the  tobacco  of  those  colonies  mi^it,  by  this  time^  have  come 

^[Abofc^  p.  7a] 
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cheaper  than  it  actually  does,  not  only  to  all  those  other  countries,  but 
likewise  to  England.  The  produce  of  tobacco,  in  consequence  of  a 
market  so  much  more  extensive  than  any  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed, 
might,  and  probably  would,  by  this  time,  have  been  so  much  increased 
as  to  reduce  the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation  to  their  natural  level 
with  those  of  a  com  plantation,  which,  it  is  supposed,  they  are  still 
somewhat  above.^  The  price  of  tobacco  might,  and  probably  would, 
by  this  time,  have  fidlen  somewhat  lower  than  it  is  at  present.  An 
equal  quantity  of  the  commodities  either  of  England,  or  of  those  other 
countries,  might  have  purchased  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  a  greater 
quantity  of  tobacco  than  it  can  do  at  present,  and,  consequently,  have 
been  sold  there  for  so  much  a  better  price.  So  fiEtr  as  that  weed,  there- 
fore, can,  by  its  cheapness  and  abundance,  increase  the  enjoyments  or 
augment  the  industry  either  of  England  or  of  any  other  country,  it 
would,  probably,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  have  produced  both  these 
effects  in  somewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at  present.  Eng- 
land, indeed,  would  not  in  this  case  have  had  any  advantage  over  other 
countries.  She  might  have  bought  the  tobacco  of  her  colonies  some- 
what cheaper,  and,  consequ^itly,  have  sold  some  of  her  own  commodities 
somewhat  dearer  than  she  actually  does.  But  she  could  neither  have 
bought  the  one  cheaper  nor  sold  the  other  dearer  than  any  other  coun- 
try might  have  dcme.  She  might,  perhaps,  have  gained  an  absolute,  but 
she  would  certainly  have  lost  a  relative  advantage. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative  advantage  in  the  colony 
trade,  in  order  to  execute  the  invidious  and  malignant  project  of 
excluding  as  much  as  possible  other  nations  from  any  share  in  it, 
England,  there  are  very  probable  reasons  for  believing,  has  not  only 
sacrificed  a  part  of  the  absolute  advantage  which  she,  as  well  as  every 
other  nation,  might  have  derived  from  that  trade,  but  has  subjected 
herself  both  to  an  absolute  and  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in  almost 
every  other  branch  of  trade. 

When,  by  the  act  of  navigation,^  England  assumed  to  herself  the 
monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  the  foreign  capitals  which  had  before 
been  employed  in  it  were  necessarily  withdrawn  from  it.  The  English 
capital,  which  had  before  carried  on  but  a  part  of  it,  was  now  to  carry 
on  the  whole.  The  capital  which  had  before  supplied  the  colonies 
with  but  a  part  of  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from  Europe,  was  now 
all  that  was  employed  to  supply  them  with  the  whole.  But  it  could 
not  supply  them  with  the  whole,  and  the  goods  with  which  it  did 
supply  them  were  necessarily  sold  very  dear.     The  capital  which  had 


» [Above,  vol.  I.,  p.  158.] 
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before  bought  but  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colonies,  was 
now  all  that  was  employed  to  buy  the  whole.  But  it  could  not  buy 
the  whole  at  any  thing  near  the  old  price,  and,  therefore,  whatever  it 
did  buy  it  necessarily  bought  very  cheap.  But  in  an  employment  of 
capital  in  which  the  merchant  sold  very  dear  and  bought  very  cheap, 
the  profit  must  have  been  very  great,  and  much  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  profit  in  other  branches  of  trade.  This  superiority  of  profit  in 
the  colony  trade  could  not  foil  to  draw  from  other  branches  of  trade  a 
part  of  the  capital  which  had  before  been  employed  in  them.  But  this 
revulsion  of  capital,  as  it  must  have  gradually  increased  the  competition 
of  capitals  in  the  colony  trade,  so  it  must  have  gradually  diminished 
that  competition  in  all  those  other  branches  of  trade ;  as  it  must  have 
gradually  lowered  the  profits  of  the  one,  so  it  must  have  gradually  raised 
those  of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  all  came  to  a  new  level,  different 
from  and  somewhat  higher  than  that  at  which  they  had  been  before. 

This  double  effect,  of  drawing  cajntal  from  all  other  trades,  and  of 
raising  the  rate  of  profit  somewhat  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been  in  all  trades,  was  not  only  produced  by  this  monopoly  upon  its 
first  establishment,  but  has  continued  to  be  produced  by  it  ever  since. 

First,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually  drawing  capital  from  all 
other  trades  to  be  employed  in  that  of  the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  very  much  since 
the  establishment  of  the  act  of  navigation,  it  certainly  has  not  increased 
in  the  same  im>portion  as  that  of  the  colonies.  But  the  foreign  trade 
of  every  country  naturally  increases  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  its 
surplus  produce  in  proportion  to  its  whole  produce ;  and  Great  Britain 
having  engrossed  to  herself  almost  the  whole  of  what  may  be  called 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  her  capital  not  having  increased 
in  the  same  proporticm  as  the  extent  of  that  trade,  she  could  not  carry 
it  on  without  continually  withdrawing  from  other  branches  of  trade 
woaie  part  of  the  capital  which  had  before  been  employed  in  them,  as 
well  as  withholding  from  them  a  great  deal  more  which  would  other- 
wise have  gone  to  them.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  act  of  navi- 
gation, accordingly,  the  colony  trade  has  been  continually  increasing, 
while  many  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  particularly  of  that  to 
other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  continually  deca3ring.  Our  manu- 
fiustures  for  foreign  sale,  instead  of  being  suited,  as  before  the  act  of 
navigation,  to  the  neighbouring  market  of  Europe,  or  to  the  more 
distant  one  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  sea^ 
have,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been  accommodated  to  the  still  more 
distant  one  of  the  colonies,  to  the  market  in  which  they  have  the 
VOL.  II. — 7 
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monopoly,  rather  than  to  that  in  which  they  have  many  competitors. 
The  causes  of  decay  in  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Sir 
Matthew  Decker,^  and  other  writers,  have  been  sought  for  in  the 
excess  and  improper  mode  of  taxation,  in  the  high  price  of  labour,  in 
the  increase  of  luxury,  &a  may  all  be  found  in  the  over-growth  of  the 
colony  trade.  The  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain,  though  very 
great,  yet  not  being  infinite ;  and  though  greatly  increased  since  the 
act  of  navigation,  yet  not  being  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
colony  trade,  that  trade  could  not  possibly  be  carried  on  without  with- 
drawing some  part  of  that  capital  from  other  branches  of  trade,  nor 
consequently  without  some  decay  of  those  other  branches. 

England,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a  great  trading  country,  her 
mercantile  capital  was  very  great  and  likely  to  become  still  greater 
and  greater  every  day,  not  only  before  the  act  of  navigation  had  estab- 
lished the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  before  that  trade  was  very 
considerable.  In  the  Dutch  war,  during  the  government  of  Cromwel, 
her  navy  was  superior  to  that  of  Holland ;  and  in  that  which  broke 
out  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  was  at  least  eqiuil, 
perhaps  superior,  to  the  united  navies  of  France  and  Holland.  Its 
superiority,  perhaps,  would  scarce  appear  greater  in  the  present  times ; 
at  least  if  the  Dutch  navy  was  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
Dutch  commerce  now  which  it  did  then.  But  this  great  naval  power 
could  not,  in  either  of  those  wars,  be  owing  to  the  act  of  navigation. 
During  the  first  of  them  the  plan  of  that  act  had  been  but  just  formed ; 
and  though  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  it  had  been  fully  en- 
acted by  legal  authority ;  yet  no  part  of  it  could  have  had  time  to  pro- 
duce any  considerable  effect,  and  least  of  all  that  part  which  established 
the  exclusive  trade  to  the  colonies.  Both  the  colonies  and  their  trade 
were  inconsiderable  then  in  comparison  of  what  they  are  now.  The 
island  of  Jamaica  was  an  unwholesome  desert,  little  inhabited,  and  less 
cultivated.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dutch  :  the  half  of  St  Christopher's  in  that  of  the  French.  The  isknd 
of  Antigua,  the  two  Carolinas,  Pensylvania,  Georgia,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
were  not  planted.  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  England  were  planted ; 
and  though  they  were  very  thriving  colonies,  yet  there  was  not,  per- 
haps, at  that  time,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  a  single  person  who 
foresaw  or  even  suspected  the  rapid  progress  which  they  have  since 
made  in  wealth,  population  and  improvement.  The  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  short,  was  the  only  British  colony  of  any  consequence  of 


^{ Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  DecHne  of  the  Foreign  Trade^  consequently  of  the  Value  of 
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which  the  condition  at  that  time  bore  any  resemblance  to  -whBt  it  is  at 
present.  The  trade  of  the  colonies,  of  which  England,  even  for  some 
time  after  the  act  of  navigation,  enjoyed  but  a  part  (for  the  act  of 
navigation  was  not  very  strictly  executed  till  several  years  after  it 
was  enacted),  could  not  at  that  time  be  the  cause  of  the  great  trade 
of  England,  nor  of  the  great  naval  power  which  was  supported  by 
that  trade.  The  trade  which  at  that  time  supported  that  great  naval 
power  was  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  But  the  share  which  Great  Britain  at  present 
enjo3rs  of  that  trade  could  not  support  any  such  great  naval  power. 
Had  the  growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free  to  all  nations, 
whatever  share  of  it  might  have  fallen  to  Great  Britain,  and  a  very 
ocmsiderable  share  would  probably  have  fallen  to  her,  must  have  been 
all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which  she  was  before  in  possession. 
In  consequence  of  the  monopoly,  the  increase  of  the  colony  trade  has 
not  so  much  occasioned  an  addition  to  the  trade  which  Great  Britain 
had  before,  as  a  total  change  in  its  direction. 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  necessarily  contributed  to  keep  up  the 
rate  of  profit  in  all  the  different  branches  of  British  trade  higher  than 
it  naturally  would  have  been,  had  all  nations  been  allowed  a  free  trade 
to  the  British  colonies. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  necessarily  drew  towards 
that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord ;  so  by  the  expulsion  of 
all  foreign  capitals  it  necessarily  reduced  the  whole  quantity  of  capital 
employed  in  that  trade  below  what  it  naturally  would  have  been  in 
the  case  of  a  free  trade.  But,  by  lessening  the  competition  of  capitals 
in  that  branch  of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised  the  rate  of  profit  ^  in  that 
branch.  By  lessening  too  the  competition  of  British  capitals  in  all 
other  branches  of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised  the  rate  of  British  profit 
in  all  those  other  branches.  Whatever  may  have  been,  at  any  particu- 
lar period,  since  the  establishment  of  the  act  of  navigation,  the  state 
or  extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain,  the  monopoly  of 
the  colony  trade  must,  during  the  continuance  of  that  state,  have 
raised  the  ordinary  rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been  both  in  that  and  m  all  the  other  branches  of  British 
trade.  If,  since  the  establishment  of  the  act  of  navigation,  the  ordin- 
ary rate  of  British  profit  has  fiiUen  considerably,  as  it  certainly  has,  it 
must  have  fisdlen  still  lower,  had  not  the  monopoly  established  by  that 
act  contributed  to  keep  it  up. 

1  [Ed.  I  reads  '  rate  of  the  profit '.] 
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and  this  putt 
the  coantry 
at  a  disad- 
vantage in 
the  trades  of 
which  she 
has  no 
monopoly, 
making  her 
buy  less  and 
sell  less, 


and  enabling 
other  coun- 
tries to  un- 
dersell her 
in  foreign 
markets. 


High  profits 
raise  the 
price  of 
manufac- 
tures more 
than  high 
wages. 


So  British 
capital  has 
been  taken 
from  Euro- 
pean and 
Mediter- 
ranean 
trade, 

partly  at- 
tracted by 
high  profit 
in  the  colony 
trade, 


partly  driven 
out  by 
foreign  com- 
petition. 


But  whatever  raises  in  any  country  the  ordinaiy  rate  of  profit  higher 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  necessarily  subjects  that  country  both  to 
an  absolute  and  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in  every  branch  of  trade  of 
which  she  has  not  the  monopoly. 

It  subjects  her  to  an  absolute  disadvantage :  because  in  such  Inranches 
of  trade  her  merchants  cannot  get  this  greater  profit,  without  selling 
dearer  than  they  otherwise  would  do  both  the  goods  of  foreign  countries 
which  they  import  into  their  own,  and  the  goods  of  their  own  country 
which  they  export  to  foreign  countries.  Their  own  country  must  both 
buy  dearer  and  sell  dearer ;  must  both  buy  less  and  sell  less ;  must 
both  enjoy  less  and  produce  less,  than  she  otherwise  would  do. 

It  subjects  her  to  a  rdative  disadvantage ;  because  in  such  branches 
of  trade  it  sets  other  countries  which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  ab- 
solute disadvantage,  either  more  above  her  or  less  below  her  than  Uiey 
otherwise  would  be.  It  enables  them  both  to  en)oj  more  and  to  pro- 
duce more  in  proporticm  to  what  she  enjoys  and  produces.  It  renders 
their  superiority  greater  or  their  inferiority  less  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  By  raising  the  price  of  her  produce  above  what  it  otherwise  would 
be,  it  enables  the  merchants  of  other  countries  to  undersell  her  in  foreign 
markets,  and  thereby  to  justle  her  out  of  almost  all  those  Imuiches  of 
trade,  of  which  she  has  not  the  monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the  high  wages  of  British 
labour  as  the  cause  of  their  manu&ctures  being  undersold  in  foreign 
markets ;  but  they  are  silent  about  the  high  profits  of  stock.  They 
complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other  people ;  but  they  say  nothing 
of  their  own.  The  high  profits  of  British  stock,  however,  may  contribute 
towards  raising  the  (Nice  of  British  manufactures  in  many  cases  as  much, 
and  in  some  perhaps  nunre,  than  the  high  wages  of  British  labour.^ 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  one  may  justly 
say,  has  partly  been  drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  difierent  Imuiches  of  trade  of  which  she  has  not  the  mono- 
poly; from  the  trade  of  Europe  in  particular,  and  from  that  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  those  branches  of  trade ;  by  the  at- 
traction of  superior  profit  in  the  colony  trade  in  ccmsequence  of  the 
continual  increase  of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  insufficiency  of 
the  capital  which  had  carried  it  on  one  year  to  carry  it  on  Uie  next. 

It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them ;  by  the  advantage  which  the 
high  rate  of  profit,  established  in  Great  Britain,  gives  to  other  countries, 

^[This  passage  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  concludes  bk.  L,  cb.  ix.,  above,  voL  i., 
p.  loo ;  but  this  is  the  original,  as  tbe  other  was  noc  in  ed.  i.] 
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m  all  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which  Great  Britain  has  not 
the  monopoly. 

As  the  numopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn  from  those  other 
branches  a  part  of  the  British  capital  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
employed  in  them^  so  it  has  forced  into  them  many  foreign  capital^ 
whidi  would  never  have  gone  to  them,  had  they  not  been  expelled 
from  the  ooUmy  trade.  In  those  other  branches  of  trade  it  has  di- 
minished the  competition  of  British  capitals,  and  thereby  raised  the 
rate  of  British  im>fit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  On 
the  ccmtrary,  it  has  increased  the  competition  of  foreign  capitals,  and 
thereby  sunk  the  rate  of  foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  Both  in  the  one  way  and  in  the  other  it  must  evidently 
have  sobjected  Great  ^itain  to  a  relative  dittdvantage  in  all  those 
other  brmches  d  trade. 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  Great  Britain  than  any  other ;  and  the  monopoly,  by  forcing 
into  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has  turned  that  capital  into  an 
emplojnoBOit  more  advantageous  to  the  country  than  any  other  which 
it  could  have  found. 

The  most  advantageous  employment  of  any  capital  to  the  country 
to  which  it  belongs,  is  that  which  maintains  there  the  greatest  quantity 
of  productive  labour,  and  increases  the  most  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  d  that  country*  But  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
which  any  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  can 
maintain,  is  exactly  in  proportion,  it  has  been  shewn  in  the  second 
book,!  to  the  frequency  of  its  retmns.  A  capital  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
for  example,  employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  of  which  the 
returns  are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year,  can  keep  in  constant  em- 
ployment, in  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  a  quantity  of  productive 
labour  equal  to  what  a  thousand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year. 
If  the  returns  are  made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in  con- 
stant aaEiplo3rment  a  quanti^  of  productive  labour  eqiud  to  what  two 
or  three  thousand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  A  foreign 
trade  of  Cfmsomption  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,^  is,  upon  this 
aoeoont,  in  general,  more  advantageous  than  one  carried  on  with  a 
distant  country  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumptim,  as  it  has  likewise  been  shewn  in  the  second  book,^  is  in 
general  more  advantageous  than  a  round-about  one. 


Whikni*-  . 
ing  British  \ 
profiti  the  \ 
monopoly  j 
has  lowered  # 
foreign  / 

profits.  / 


The  colony 
trade  is  sap> 
posed  to  be 
more  advan- 
tageous 
than  others. 


bat  trade 
with  a 
neighbour- 
ing country 
is  more  ad- 
vantageous 
than  with  a 
distant  one, 
and  a  direct 
trade  is 
more  advan- 
tageous than 
a  round- 
about, 


^  [Abofe,  vol  If  p.  348.] 
•[Above,  vol  L,  p.  349.] 


'[Ed.  I  reads  '  with  a  neighbouring  country '.] 
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while  the 
mooopoly 
has  forcra 
capital  into 
(I)  a  diaunt 
and  (2)  a 
roundabout 
trade. 


(I)  The  trade 
with  Amer- 
ica and  the 
West  Indies 
is  distant 
and  the 
returns 
peculiarly 
infrequent. 


But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  so  far  as  it  has  operated  upon 
the  employment  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  has  in  all  cases  forced 
some  part  of  it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  on  with  a 
neighbouring,^  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more  distant  country,  and  in 
many  cases  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption  to  a  round- 
about one. 

First,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  in  all  cases  forced  some  part 
of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  fr<Hn  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried 
on  with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more  distant  country. 

It  has,  in  all  cases,  forced  some  part  of  that  capital  from  the  trade 
with  Europe,  and  with  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  to  that  with  the  more  distant  regions  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  from  which  the  returns  are  necessarily  less  frequent,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  greater  distance,  but  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  those  countries.  New  colonies,  it  has  already  been 
observed,  are  alwa3rs  understocked.  Their  capital  is  always  much  less 
than  what  they  could  employ  with  great  profit  and  advantage  in  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  land.  They  have  a  constant  de- 
mand, therefore,  for  more  capital  than  they  have  of  their  own ;  and, 
in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  their  own,  they  endeavour  to  borrow 
as  much  as  they  can  of  the  mother  country,  to  whom  they  are,  there- 
fore, always  in  debt  The  most  common  way  in  which  the  colonists 
contract  this  debt,  is  not  by  borrowing  upon  bond  of  the  rich  people  of 
the  mother  country,  though  they  sometimes  do  this  too,  but  by  running 
as  much  in  arrear  to  their  correspondents,  who  supply  them  with 
goods  from  Europe,  as  those  correspondents  will  allow  them.  Their 
annual  returns  fr^uently  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a  third,  and 
sometimes  not  to  so  great  a  proportion  of  what  they  owe.  The  whole 
capital,  therefore,  which  their  correspondents  advance  to  them  is 
seldom  returned  to  Britain  in  less  than  three,  and  sometimes  not  in 
less  than  four  or  five  years.  But  a  British  capital  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  for  example,  which  is  returned  to  Great  Britain  only  once  in 
five  years,  can  keep  in  constant  emplojrment  only  one-fifth  part  of  the 
British  industry  which  it  could  maintain  if  the  whole  was  returned 
once  in  the  year ;  and,  instead  of  the  quantity  of  industry  which  a 
thousand  pounds  could  maintain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  constant  em- 
ployment the  quantity  only  which  two  hundred  pounds  can  maintain 
for  a  year.  The  planter,  no  doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he  pays 
for  the  goods  firom  Europe,  by  the  interest  upon  the  bills  which  he 
grants  at  distant  dates,  and  by  the  commission  upon  the  renewal  of 


^  [Ed.  z  reads  '  with  a  neighbouring  country '.] 
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those  which  he  grants  at  near  dates,  makes  up,  and  probably  more 
than  makes  up,  all  the  loss  which  his  correspondent  can  sustain  by 
this  delay.  But,  though  he  may  make  up  the  loss  of  his  correspon- 
dent, he  cannot  make  up  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  a  trade  of  which 
the  returns  are  very  distant,  the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as  great 
or  greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  are  very  frequent  and  near ;  but 
the  advantage  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  the  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour  constantly  maintained  there,  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  must  always  be  much  less.  That  the  returns  of  the 
trade  to  America,  and  still  more  those  of  that  to  the  West  Indies,  are, 
in  general,  not  only  more  distant,  but  more  irregular,  and  more  un- 
certain too,  than  those  of  the  trade  to  any  part  of  Europe,  or  even  of 
the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  will  readily  be 
allowed,  I  imagine,  by  every  body  who  has  any  experience  of  those 
different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade   has,   in   many  cases,      (a)  it  is  alio 
forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  a  direct  foreign      t^dabout 
trade  of  consumption,  into  a  round-about  one. 

Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which  can  be  sent  to  no  other 
market  but  Great  Britain,  there  are  several  of  which  the  quantity 
exceeds  very  much  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  which  a 
part,  therefore,  must  be  exported  to  other  countries.  But  this  cannot 
be  done  without  forcing  some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  into 
a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption.  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
for  example,  send  umually  to  Great  Britain  upwards  of  ninety-six 
thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain 
is  said  not  to  exceed  fourteen  thousand.^  Upwards  of  eighty-two 
thousand  hogsheads,  therefore,  must  be  exported  to  other  countries, 
to  France,  to  Holland,  and  to  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic 
and  Mediterranean  seas.  But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
which  brings  those  eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads  to  Great  Britain, 
which  re-exports  them  from  thence  to  those  other  countries,  and 
which  brings  back  from  those  other  countries  to  Great  Britain  either 
goods  or  money  in  return,  is  employed  in  a  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  consumption ;  and  is  necessarily  forced  into  this  employment  in 
order  to  dispose  of  this  great  surplus.  If  we  would  compute  in  how 
many  years  the  whole  of  this  capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great 
Britain,  we  must  add  to  the  distance  of  the  American  returns  that  of 
the  returns  from  those  other  countries.  I^  in  the  direct  foreign  trade 
of  consumption  which  we  carry  on  with  America,  the  whole  capital 

^ [These  figures  are  given  above,  voL  l,  p.  352 ;  voL  ii.,  p.  2.] 
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employed  frequently  does  not  come  back  in  less  than  three  or  four 
years;  the  whole  capital  employed  in  this  round-about  one  is  not 
likely  to  come  back  in  less  than  four  or  five.  If  the  one  can  keep  in 
constant  employment  but  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  domestic 
industry  whidi  could  be  maintained  by  a  capital  returned  once  in 
the  year,  the  other  can  keep  in  constant  anployment  but  a  fourth  or 
a  fifth  part  of  that  industry.  At  some  of  the  outports  a  credit  is 
commonly  given  to  those  foreign  correspcmdents  to  whom  they  export 
their  tobacca  At  the  port  of  London,  indeed,  it  is  commonly  sold  for 
ready  m<Niey.  The  rule  is,  Wdgfi  and  pay.  At  the  port  of  London, 
therefore,  the  final  returns  of  the  whole  round-about  trade  are  more 
distant  than  the  returns  from  America  by  the  time  only  which  the 
goods  may  lie  unsold  in  the  warehouse;  where,  however,  they  may 
sometimes  lie  long  enough.^  But,  had  not  the  colonies  been  con- 
fined to  the  market  of  Great  Britain  for  the  sale  of  their  tobacco,  very 
little  more  of  it  would  probably  have  come  to  us  than  what  was 
necessary  for  the  home  consumption.  The  goods  which  Great  Britain 
purchases  at  present  for  her  own  consumption  with  the  great  surplus 
of  tobacco  which  she  exports  to  other  countries,  she  would,  in  this 
case,  probably  have  purchased  with  the  immediate  produce  of  her  own 
industry,  or  with  some  part  of  her  own  manufactures.  That  produce, 
those  manufactures,  instead  of  being  almost  entirely  suited  to  one 
great  maiket,  as  at  present,  would  probably  have  been  fitted  to  a 
great  number  of  smaller  markets.  Instead  of  one  great  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  consumption.  Great  Britain  would  probably  have 
carried  on  a  great  number  of  small  direct  foreign  trades  of  the  same 
kind.  On  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  returns,  a  part,  and  probably 
but  a  small  part ;  perhaps  not  above  a  third  <Nr  a  fourth,  of  the  capital 
which  at  present  carries  on  this  great  round-about  trade,  mi^t  have 
been  sufficient  to  carry  on  all  those  small  direct  <Nies,  might  have  kept 
in  constant  employment  an  equal  quantity  of  British  industry,  and 
have  equally  supported  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
Great  Britain.  All  the  purposes  of  this  trade  being,  in  this  manner, 
answered  by  a  much  smaller  capital,  there  would  have  been  a  large  spare 
capital  to  apply  to  other  purposes ;  to  improve  the  lands,  to  increase 
the  manufoctures,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain ;  to 
come  into  competition  at  least  with  the  other  British  capitals  employed 
in  all  those  different  ways,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit  in  them  all, 
and  thereby  to  give  to  Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a  superiority  over 
other  countries  still  greater  than  what  she  at  {nresent  enjoys.^ 

1  [These  four  sentences  beginning  with  '  At  some  of  the  outports '  are  not  in  ed.  i.] 
s[£d.  I  reads  'possesses'.] 
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The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  has  forced  some  pert  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  from  all  foreign  trade  of  consumption  to  a 
carrying  trade ;  and,  consequently,  from  supporting  more  or  less  the 
industry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  anployed  altogether  in  supporting 
partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of  some  other  countries. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually  purchased  with  the 
great  surplus  of  eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  annually 
re-exported  from  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  consumed  in  Great  Britaia 
Furt  of  them,  Unen  from  Germany  and  Holland,  for  example,  is  re- 
turned to  the  colonies  iofr  their  particular  consumption.  But,  that  part 
of  the  capital  of  Great  ^tain  wl^ch  bujrs  the  tobacco  with  which  this 
linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  necessarily  withdrawn  from  supporting 
the  industry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in  supporting, 
partly  that  of  the  cdonies,  and  partly  that  of  the  particular  countries 
who  pay  for  this  tobacco  with  the  produce  of  their  own  industry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  cokmj  trade  besides,  by  forcing  towards  it  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  QreMt  Britain  than  what 
would  naturally  have  gone  to  it,  seems  to  have  broken  altogether  that 
natural  balance  idiidi  would  otherwise  have  taken  frface  among  all  the 
diiferent  Inranches  of  British  industry.  The  industry  of  Great  Britain, 
instead  of  being  accommodated  to  a  great  number  of  small  markets, 
has  been  principally  suited  to  one  great  market.  Her  commerce, 
instead  of  running  in  a  great  number  of  small  channels,  has  been  taught 
to  run  principally  in  one  great  channel.  But  the  whole  system  oi  her 
industry  and  commerce  has  thereby  been  rendered  less  secure;  the 
whole  state  of  her  body  politic  less  healthfrd,  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  In  her  present  condition.  Great  Britain  resembles  one  of 
those  unwholesome  bodies  in  which  some  of  the  vital  parts  are  over- 
grown, and  which,  upon  that  account,  are  liable  to  many  dangerous 
disorders  scarce  incident  to  those  in  which  all  the  parts  are  more 
properly  proportioned.  A  small  stop  in  that  great  blood-vessel,  which 
has  bec^  artificially  swelled  beyond  its  natural  dimensions,  and  through 
which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
country  has  been  forced  to  circulate,  is  very  likely  to  bring  on  the 
most  dangerous  disorders  upon  the  whole  body  polltia  The  expecta- 
tion of  a  rupture  with  the  agonies,  accordingly,  has  struck  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than  they  ever  felt  for  a  Spanish 
armada,  or  a  French  invasion.  It  was  this  terror,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,  which  rendered  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,^  among  the 
merchants  at  least,  a  popular  measure.     In  the  total  exdusion  from 

^[Ed  I  plaoei  *a  popular  oMMiire' here; ] 
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the  colony  market,  was  it  to  last  only  for  a  few  years,  the  greater  part 
of  our  merchants  used  to  fancy  that  they  foresaw  an  entire  stop  to 
their  trade ;  the  greater  part  of  our  master  manufacturers,  the  entire 
ruin  of  their  business ;  and  the  greater  part  of  our  workmen,  an  end  of 
their  emplojrment  A  rupture  with  any  of  our  neighbours  upon  the 
continent,  though  likely  too  to  occasion  some  stop  or  interruption  in 
the  employments  of  some  of  all  these  different  orders  of  people,  is 
foreseen,  however,  without  any  such  general  emotion.  The  blood,  of 
which  the  circulation  is  stopt  in  some  of  the  smaller  vessels,  easily 
disgorges  itself  into  the  greater,  without  occasioning  any  dangerous 
disorder ;  but,  when  it  is  stopt  in  any  of  the  greater  vessels,  convul- 
sions, apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate  and  unavoidable  conse- 
quences. If  but  one  of  those  overgrown  manu&ctures,  which  by  means 
either  of  bounties  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and  colony  markets, 
have  been  artificially  raised  up  to  an  unnatural  height,  finds  some  small 
stop  or  interruption  in  its  employment,  it  firequently  occasions  a  mutiny 
and  disorder  alarming  to  government,  and  embarrassing  even  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature.  How  great,  therefore,  would  be  the 
disorder  and  confusion,  it  was  thought,  which  must  necessarily  be 
occasioned  by  a  sudden  and  entire  stop  in  the  employment  of  so  great 
a  proportion  of  our  principal  manufacturers  ? 
The  gradual  Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  laws  which  give  to 

the  mono-         Great  Britain  the  exclusive  trade  to  the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered  in 
Sellable.  ^  great  measure  free,  seems  to  be  the  only  expedient  which  can,  in  all 

future  times,^  deliver  her  from  this  danger,  which  can  enable  her  or 
even  force  her  to  withdraw  some  part  of  her  capital  from  this  over- 
grown employment,  and  to  turn  it,  though  with  less  profit,  towards 
other  employments ;  and  which,  by  gradually  diminishing  one  branch 
of  her  industry  and  gradually  increasing  all  the  rest,  can  by  degrees 
restore  all  the  different  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful,  and 
proper  {uroportion  which  perfect  liberty  necessarily  establishes,  and 
which  perfect  liberty  can  alone  [ureserve.  To  open  the  colony  trade 
all  at  once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occasion  some  transitory 
inconveniency,  but  a  great  permanent  loss  to  the  greater  part  of  those 
whose  industry  or  capital  is  at  present  engaged  in  it.  The  sudden  loss 
of  the  employment  even  of  the  ships  which  import  the  eighty-two 
thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and  above  the  consump- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  might  alone  be  felt  very  sensibly.  Such  are  the 
unfortunate  effects  of  all  the  regulations  of  the  mercantile  system! 
They  not  only  introduce  very  dangerous  disorders  into  the  state  of  the 

>[Ed.  I  does  not  contain  *  in  all  future  times'.] 
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body  politic,  but  disorders  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  remedy,  with- 
out occasioniDg,  for  a  time  at  least,  still  greater  disorders.  In  what 
manner,  therefore,  the  colony  trade  ought  gradually  to  be  opened; 
what  are  the  restraints  which  ought  first,  and  what  are  those  which 
ought  last  to  be  taken  away ;  or  in  what  manner  the  natural  system  of 
perfect  liberty  and  justice  ought  gradually  to  be  restored,  we  must 
leave  to  the  wisd<mi  of  future  statesmen  and  legislators  to  determine. 

Five  different  events,  unforeseen  and  unthought  of,  have  very 
fortunately  concurred  to  hinder  Great  Britain  from  feeling,  so  sensibly 
as  it  was  generally  expected  she  would,  the  total  exclusion  which  has 
now  taken  place  for  more  than  a  year  (from  the  first  of  December, 
1774)  ^  firom  a  very  important  branch  of  the  colony  trade,  that  of  the 
twelve  associated  provinces  of  North  America.  First,  those  colonies, 
in  preparing  themselves  for  their  non-importation  agreement,  drained 
Great  Britain  completely  of  all  the  commodities  which  were  fit  for 
their  market :  secondly,  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the  Spanish  Flota  ^ 
has,  this  year,  drained  Germany  and  the  North  of  many  commodities, 
linen  in  particular,  which  used  to  come  into  competition,  even  in  the 
British  market,  with  the  manu&ctures  of  Great  Britain :  thirdly,  the 
peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey,^  has  occasioned  an  extnuurdinary 
demand  from  the  Turkey  market,  which,  during  the  distress  of  the 
country,  and  while  a  Russian  fleet  was  cruizing  in  the  Archipelago, 
had  been  very  poorly  supplied :  fourthly,  the  demand  of  the  North 
of  Europe  for  the  manufkctures  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  increasing 
from  year  to  year  for  some  time  past :  and,  fifthly,  the  late  partition  ^ 
and  consequential  pacification  of  Poland,  by  opening  the  market  of 
that  great  country,  have  this  year  added  an  extraordinary  demand 
from  thence,  to  the  increasing  demand  of  the  North.  These  events  are 
all,  except  the  fourth,  in  their  nature  transitory  and  accidental,  and 
the  exclusion  from  so  important  a  branch  of  the  colony  trade,  if  un- 
fortunately it  should  continue  much  longer,  may  still  occasion  some 
degree  of  distress.  This  distress,  however,  as  it  will  come  on  gradually, 
will  be  felt  much  less  severely  than  if  it  had  come  on  all  at  once ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  industry  and  capital  of  the  country  may 
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^  rrhe  date  at  which  the  Don-importation  agreement  began  to  operate.] 
*['  For  the  greater  secuhty  of  the  valuable  cargoes  sent  to  America,  as  well  as  for  the 
more  easy  prevention  of  fratid,  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  is  carried  on  by  fleets 
which  sail  under  strong  convoys.  These  fleets,  consisting  of  two  squadrons,  one  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  **  Galeons/'  the  other  bv  that  of  the  '*  Floca,"  are  equipped  annually. 
Formerly  they  took  their  departure  from  Seville  ;  but  as  the  port  of  Cadiz  has  been  found 
more  commodious,  they  have  sailed  from  it  since  the  year  179a' — ^W.  Robertson,  Hutory  of 
America^  lA.  viii. ;  in  Works ^  1825,  vol.  vii.,  p.  372.] 

•  [By  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  1774.]  *  fin  1773.] 
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find  a  new  employment  and  direction,  so  as  to  prevent  this  distress  ^ 
from  ever  rising  to  any  considerable  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefinre,  so  &r  as  it  has  turned 
towards  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
than  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has  in  all  cases  turned  it, 
from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  with  a  neighbouring,  into  one  with 
a  more  distant  country ;  in  many  cases,  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of 
consumption,  into  a  round-about  one;  and  in  some  cases,  from  all 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  into  a  canying  trade.  It  has  in  all 
cases,  therefore,  turned  it,  fr^m  a  direction  in  which  it  would  have 
maintained  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour,  into  one,  in  which 
it  can  maintain  a  much  smaller  quantity.  By  suiting,  besides,  to  one 
particular  market  only,  so  great  a  pert  of  the  industry  and  commeroe 
of  Great  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the  whole  state  of  that  industry 
and  CiMnmerce  more  precarious  and  less  secure,  than  if  their  produce 
had  been  accommodated  to  a  greater  variety  of  maricets. 

We  must  carefrilly  distinguish  between  the  effects  of  the  c<A<my  trade 
and  those  of  the  numopoly  of  that  trade.  The  former  are  alwa3rs  and 
necessarily  beneficial ;  the  latter  always  and  necessarily  hurtfrd.  But 
the  former  are  so  beneficial,  that  the  colony  trade,  though  subject  to  a 
monopoly,  and  notwithstanding  the  hurtfrd  effects  of  that  monopoly,  is 
still  upon  the  whole  beneficial,  and  greatly  beneficial ;  though  a  good 
deal  less  so  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

The  effect  of  the  colony  trade  in  its  natural  and  free  state,  is  to  open 
a  great,  thougb  distant  market  for  such  parts  of  the  produce  of  British 
industry  as  may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  markets  nearer  home,  of 
those  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  In  its  natural  and  free  state,  the  colony  trade,  without  drawing 
frt>m  those  markets  any  part  of  the  produce  which  had  ever  been  sent 
to  them,  encourages  Great  Britain  to  increase  the  surplus  continually, 
by  continually  presenting  new  equivalents  to  be  exchanged  for  it  In 
its  natural  and  free  state,  the  colony  trade  tends  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  productive  labour  in  Great  Britain,  but  without  altering 
in  any  respect  the  direction  of  that  which  had  been  employed  there 
before.  In  the  natural  and  free  state  of  the  colony  trade,  the  com- 
petition of  all  other  nations  would  hinder  the  rate  of  profit  from  rising 
above  the  common  level  either  in  the  new  market,  or  in  the  new 
employment.  The  new  market,  without  drawing  any  thing  from  the 
old  one,  would  create,  if  one  may  say  so,  a  new  produce  for  its  t>wn 
supply ;  and  that  new  produce  would  constitute  a  new  capital  for  carry- 

1  [Ed.  I  reads  '  prevent  it '.] 
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ing  on  the  new  employmenty  whidi  in  the  same  manner  would  draw 
nothing  from  the  old  one. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the  contrary,  by  excluding  the 
competition  of  other  nations,  and  thereby  raising  the  rate  of  profit  both 
in  the  new  maricet  and  in  the  new  employment,  draws  produce  from 
the  old  market  and  capital  from  the  old  employment.  To  augment 
our  share  of  the  colony  trade  beyond  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  is 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  monopoly.  If  our  share  of  that  trade  were 
to  be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would  have  been  without  the  monopoly, 
there  could  have  been  no  reason  for  establishing  the  monopoly.  But 
whatever  forces  into  a  branch  of  trade  of  which  the  returns  are  slower 
and  more  distant  than  those  of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  ca|^tal  of  any  country,  than  what  of  its  own 
accord  would  go  to  that  branch,  necessarily  renders  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  [Moduetive  labour  annually  maintained  there,  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  country,  less  than  they  other- 
wise would  be.  It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  below  what  it  would  naturally  rise  to;,  and  thereby  diminishes 
their  power  of  accumulation.  It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times,  their 
capital  fW>m  maintaining  so  great  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  as 
it  would  otherwise  maintain,  but  it  hinders  it  firom  increaung  so  fast 
as  it  would  otherwise  increase,  and  consequently  from  maintaining  a 
still  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour. 

The  natural  good  effects  of  the  colony  trade,  however,  more  than 
counterbalance  to  Great  Britain  the  bad  effects  of  the  nionopoly,  so 
that,  monopcdy  and  all  together,  that  trade,  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at 
present,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  greatly  advantageous.  The  new 
market  and  the  new  employment  ^  which  are  opened  by  the  colony 
trade,  are  of  much  greater  eactent  than  that  portion  of  the  old  mariLCt 
and  of  the  old  emplojrm^it  which  is  lost  by  the  monopoly.  The  new 
produce  and  the  new  capital  which  has  been  created,  if  one  may  say 
so,  by  the  colony  trade,  maintain  in  Great  Britain  a  greater  quantity  of 
productive  labour,  than  what  can  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  revulsion  of  capital  from  other  trades  of  which  the  returns  are 
more  frequent  If  the  colony  trade,  however,  even  as  it  is  carried  on 
at  present,  is  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of  the 
monopoly,  but  in  spite  of  the  monopoly. 

It  is  rather  for  the  manu&ctured  than  for  the  rude  produce  of  Europe, 
that  the  colony  trade  opens  a  new  market.  Agriculture  is  the  proper 
business  of  all  new  colonies ;  a  business  which  the  cheapness  of  land 
renders  more  advantageous  than  any  other.     They  abound,  therefore, 

> [Eds.  I  and  2  read  '  and  employment '.] 
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in  the  rude  produce  of  land,  and  instead  of  importing  it  from  other 
countries,  they  have  generally  a  large  surplus  to  export.  In  new 
colonies,  agriculture  either  draws  hands  fix>m  all  other  emplo3rments, 
or  keeps  them  from  going  to  any  other  emplo3rment  There  are  few 
hands  to  spare  for  the  necessary,  and  none  for  the  ornamental  manu- 
£ACtures.  The  greater  part  of  the  manu&ctures  of  both  kinds,  they 
find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  of  other  countries  than  to  make  for  them- 
selves. It  is  chiefly  by  encouraging  the  manu&ctures  of  Europe,  that 
the  colony  trade  indirectly  encourages  its  agriculture.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Europe,  to  whom  that  trade  gives  employment,  constitute  a 
new  market  for  the  produce  of  the  land ;  and  the  most  advantageous 
of  all  markets ;  the  home  market  for  the  c<Hm  and  cattle,  for  the  bread 
and  butcher's-meat  of  Europe ;  is  thus  greatly  extended  by  means  of 
the  trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  populous  and  thriving  col<mies 
is  not  alone  sufficient  to  establish,  or  even  to  maintain  manu&ctures  in 
any  country,  the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal  sufficiently  demon- 
strate. Spain  and  Portugal  were  manufigtcturing  countries  before  they 
had  any  considerable  colonies.  Since  they  had  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  in  the  world,  they  have  both  ceased  to  be  sa 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effects  of  the  monopoly,  aggravated 
by  other  causes,  have,  perhaps,  nearly  overbalanced  ^  the  natural  good 
effects  of  the  colony  trade.  These  causes  seem  to  be,  other  monopolies 
of  different  kinds ;  the  degradation  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  below 
what  it  is  in  most  other  countries ;  the  exclusion  from  foreign  markets 
by  improper  taxes  upon  exportation,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  home 
market,  by  still  more  improper  taxes  upon  the  transportation  of  goods 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another ;  but  above  all,  that  irrqi^ular 
and  partiid  administration  of  justice,  which  often  protects  the  rich  and 
powerful  debtor  from  the  pursuit  of  his  injured  creditor,  and  which 
makes  the  industrious  part  of  the  nation  afraid  to  prepare  goods  for  the 
consumption  of  those  haughty  and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare  not 
refuse  to  sell  upon  credit,  and  from  whom  they  are  altogether  uncertain 
of  repayment 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  good  effects  of  the  colony 
trade,  assisted  by  other  causes,  have  in  a  great  measure  conquered  the 
bad  effects  of  the  monopoly.  These  causes  seem  to  be,  the  general 
liberty  of  trade,  which,  notwithstanding  some  restraints,  is  at  least 
equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  what  it  is  in  any  other  country ;  the  Uberty 
of  exporting,  duty  free,  almost  all  sorts  of  goods  which  are  the  produce 

^  [Ed.  z  reads  '  have  eotirely  conquered '.] 
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of  domestic  industry,  to  almost  any  foreign  country ;  and  what,  perhaps, 
is  of  still  greater  importance,  the  unbounded  liberty  of  transporting 
them  from  any  one  part  of  our  own  country  to  any  other,  without 
being  obliged  to  give  any  account  to  any  public  office,  without  being 
liable  to  question  or  examination  of  any  kind;  but  above  all,  that 
equal  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  which  renders  the  rights 
of  the  meanest  British  subject  respectable  to  the  greatest,  and  which, 
by  securing  to  every  man  the  frtiits  of  his  own  industry,  gives  the 
greatest  and  most  effectual  encouragement  to  every  sort  of  in- 
dustry. 

If  the  manu&ctures  of  Great  Britain,  however,  have  been  advanced, 
as  they  certainly  have,  by  the  colony  trade,  it  has  not  been  by  means 
of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in  spite  of  the  monopoly.  The 
effect  of  the  monopoly  has  been,  not  to  augment  the  quantity,  but  to 
alter  the  quality  and  shape  of  a  part  of  the  manufactures  of  Great 
^tain,  and  to  accommodate  to  a  market,  from  which  the  returns  are 
slow  and  distant,  what  would  otherwise  have  been  accommodated  to 
one  from  which  the  returns  are  fr^uent  and  near.  Its  effect  has  con- 
sequently been  to  turn  a  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  an 
employment  in  which  it  would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of 
manufacturing  industry,  to  one  in  which  it  maintains  a  much  smaller, 
and  thereby  to  diminish,  instead  of  increasing,  the  whole  quantity  of 
manufrtcturing  industry  maintained  in  Great  Britain. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  like  all  the  other  mean 
and  malignant  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  depresses  the 
industry  of  all  other  countries,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  colonies,  without 
in  the  least  increasing,  but  on  the  contrary  diminishing,  that  of  the 
country  in  whose  &vour  it  is  established. 

The  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that  country,  whatever  may  at 
any  particular  time  be  the  extent  of  that  capital,  from  maintaining  so 
great  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  as  it  would  otherwise  maintain, 
and  frY>m  affording  so  great  a  revenue  to  the  industrious  inhabitants  as 
it  would  otherwise  afford.  But  as  capital  can  be  increased  only  by 
savings  frY>m  revenue,  the  monopoly,  by  hindering  it  from  affording  so 
great  a  revenue  as  it  would  otherwise  afford,  necessarily  hinders  it  from 
increasing  so  fast  as  it  would  otherwise  increase^  and  amsequently  from 
maintaining  a  still  greater  quantity  of  [Moductive  labour,  and  affording 
a  still  greater  revenue  to  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
One  great  original  source  of  revenue,  therefore,  the  wages  of  labour, 
the  monopoly  must  necessarily  have  rendered  at  all  times  less  abundant 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
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raisMprofits, 
and  thereby 
tends  to 
lower  rents 
and  the  price 
of  land. 


It  reduces 
the  absolute 
amount  of 
profit, 


thus  reader- 
inf  all  the 
original 
sources  of 
revenue  less 
abundant. 


More  fatal 
still,  it  de- 
stroys parsi- 
mony. 


By  raising  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit^  the  monopoly  discourages 
the  improvement  of  land.  The  pr<^t  of  improvement  depends  upon 
the  difference  between  what  the  land  actually  produces,  and  what,  by 
the  application  of  a  certain  capital,  it  can  be  made  to  produce.  If  this 
difference  affords  a  greater  profit  than  what  can  be  drawn  from  an 
equal  cafutal  in  any  mercantile  emplojrment,  the  improvement  of  land 
will  draw  capital  frt>m  all  mercantile  emplo3rment8.  If  the  profit  is 
less,  mercantile  emplojrments  will  draw  capital  from  the  improvement 
of  land.  Whatever  therefore  raises  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  either 
lessens  the  superiority  or  increases  the  inferiority  of  the  profit  of 
improvement ;  and  in  the  <Hie  case  hinders  capital  from  going  to  im- 
provement, and  in  the  other  draws  capita]  from  it.  But  by  discourag- 
ing improvement,  the  monopoly  necessarily  retards  the  natural  increase 
of  another  great  original  source  of  revenue,  the  rent  of  land.  By 
raising  the  rate  of  profit  too,  the  monopoly  necessarily  keeps  up  the 
market  rate  of  interest  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  But  the 
|Nrice  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  it  affords,  the  number 
of  years  purchase  which  is  oomnumly  paid  for  it,  necessarily  fiills  as 
the  rate  of  interest  rises,  and  rises  as  the  rate  of  interest  frills.  The 
monopoly,  therefore,  hurts  the  interest  of  the  landlord  two  different 
ways,  by  retarding  the  natural  increase,  first,  of  his  r^it,  and  secondly, 
of  the  price  which  he  would  get  for  his  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
which  it  affords. 

The  monopoly,  indeed,  raises  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  and  there- 
by augments  somewhat  the  gain  of  our  merchants.  But  as  it  obstructs 
the  natural  increase  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to  diminish  than  to 
incrdue  the  sum  total  of  the  revenue  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  derive  from  the  profits  of  stock ;  a  small  profit  upon  a  great 
capital  generally  affording  a  greater  revenue  than  a  great  profit  upon  a 
small  one.  The  monopoly  raises  the  rate  of  profit,  but  it  hinders  the 
sum  of  profit  frt>m  rising  so  high  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

All  the  original  sources  of  revenue,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  rent  of 
land,  and  the  profits  of  stock,  the  monopoly  renders  much  less  abun- 
dant than  they  otherwise  would  be.  To  promote  the  little  interest  of 
one  little  order  of  men  in  one  country,  it  hurts  the  interest  of  all  other 
ord^s  of  men  in  that  country,  and  of  all  men  in  all  other  countries. 

It  is  solely  by  raising  the  ordinaiy  rate  of  profit  that  the  monopoly 
either  has  proved  or  could  prove  advantageous  to  any  one  particular 
order  of  men.  But  besides  all  the  bad  effects  to  the  country  in  genera], 
which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  necessarily  resulting  from  a 
high  .rate  of  profit ;  there  is  one  more  &tal,  perhaps,  than  all  these  put 
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together,  but  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  experience,  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  it.  The  high  rate  of  profit  seems  every  where  to 
destroy  that  parsimony  which  in  other  circumstances  is  natural  to  the 
character  of  the  merchant.  When  profits  are  high,  that  sober  virtue 
seems  to  be  superfluous,  and  expensive  luxury  to  suit  better  the 
affluence  of  his  situation.  But  the  owners  of  the  great  mercantile 
capitals  are  necessarily  the  leaders  and  conductors  of  the  whole  industry 
of  every  nation,  and  their  example  has  a  much  greater  influence  upon 
the  manners  of  the  whole  industrious  part  of  it  than  that  of  any  other 
order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  attentive  and  parsimonious,  the  work- 
man is  very  likely  to  be  so  too ;  but  if  the  master  is  dissolute  and 
disorderly,  the  servant  who  shapes  his  work  according  to  the  pattern 
which  his  master  prescribes  to  him,  will  shape  his  life  too  according 
to  the  example  which  he  sets  him.  Accumulation  is  thus  prevented 
in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  naturally  the  most  disposed  to  accumu- 
late ;  and  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour 
receive  no  augmentation  from  the  revenue  of  those  who  ought  natur- 
ally to  augment  them  the  most.  The  capital  of  the  country,  instead 
of  increasing,  gradually  dwindles  away,  and  the  quantity  of  productive 
labour  maintained  in  it  grows  every  day  less  and  less.  Have  the  exor- 
bitant profits  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  augmented  the 
capital  of  Spain  and  Portugal?  Have  they  alleviated  the  poverty, 
have  they  promoted  the  industry  of  those  two  beggarly  countries  ? 
Such  has  been  the  tone  of  mercantile  expence  in  those  two  trading 
cities,  that  those  exorbitant  profits,  iu  from  augmenting  the  general 
capital  of  the  country,  seem  scarce  to  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  capitals  upon  which  they  were  made.  Foreign  capitals  are  every 
day  intruding  themselves,  if  I  may  say  so,  more  and  more  into  the 
trade  of  Cadis  and  Lisbon.  It  is  to  expel  those  foreign  capitals  from  a 
trade  which  their  own  ^  grows  every  day  more  and  more  insufficient  for 
carrjring  on,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  endeavour  every  day 
to  straiten  more  and  more  the  galling  bands  of  their  absurd  monopoly. 
Compare  the  mercantile  manners  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  with  those  of 
Amsterdam,  and  you  will  be  sensible  how  differently  the  ocmduct  and 
character  of  merchants  are  affected  by  the  high  and  by  the  low  profits 
of  stock.  The  merchants  of  London,  indeed,  have  not  yet  generally 
become  such  magnificent  lords  as  those  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon;  but 
neither  are  they  in  general  such  attentive  and  parsimonious  burghers  as 
those  of  Amsterdam.  They  are  supposed,  however,  many  of  Uiem,  to 
be  a  good  deal  richer  than  the  greater  part  of  the  former,  and  not 
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quite  8o  rich  as  many  of  the  latter.  But  the  rate  of  their  profit  is 
commonly  much  lower  than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal 
higher  than  that  of  the  latter.  Light  come  light  go,  says  the  (Nroverb ; 
and  the  ordinary  tone  of  expence  seems  every  where  to  be  regulated, 
not  so  much  according  to  the  real  ability  of  spending,  as  to  the  supposed 
facility  of  getting  money  to  spend. 

It  is  thus  that  the  single  advantage  which  the  monopoly  procures 
to  a  single  order  of  men,  is  in  many  different  ways   hurtful  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  country. 
oftbe^^'*n  ^^  found  a  great  empire  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  up  a  people 

poiv  is  a  of  customers,  may  at  fint  sight  appear  a  project  fit  only  for  a  nation  of 

■hop-  shopkeepers.     It  is,  however,  a  project  altogether  unfit  for  a  nation 

of  shopkeepers ;  but  extremely  fit  for  a  nation  whose  government  is 
influenced  by  shopkeepers.  Such  statesmen,  and  such  statesmen  only,^ 
are  capable  of  fiincying  that  they  will  find  some  advantage  in  employing 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  found  and  maintain  ^ 
such  an  empire.  Say  to  a  shopkeeper,  Buy  me  a  good  estate,  and  1 
shall  always  buy  my  clothes  at  your  shop,  even  though  1  should  pay 
somewhat  dearer  than  what  I  can  have  them  for  at  other  shops ;  and 
you  will  not  find  him  very  forward  to  embrace  your  proposaL  But 
should  any  other  person  buy  you  such  an  estate,  the  shopkeeper  would 
be  much  obliged  to  your  bene&ctor  if  he  would  enjoin  you  to  buy  all 
your  clothes  at  his  shop.  England  purchased  for  some  of  her  subjects, 
who  found  themselves  uneasy  at  lu>me,  a  great  estate  in  a  distant 
country.  The  price,  indeed,  was  very  small,  and  instead  of  thirty 
years  purchase,  the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  present  times,  it 
amounted  to  little  more  than  the  expence  of  the  different  equipments 
which  made  the  first  discovery,  reconnoitred  the  coast,  and  took  a 
fictitious  possession  of  the  country.  The  land  was  good  and  of  great 
extent,  and  the  cultivators  having  plenty  of  good  ground  to  work  upon, 
and  being  for  some  time  at  liberty  to  sell  their  produce  where  they 
pleased,  became  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years 
(between  1620  and  l660)  so  numerous  and  thriving  a  people,  that  the 
shopkeepers  and  other  traders  of  England  wished  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  monopoly  of  their  custom.  Without  pretending,  therefore, 
that  they  had  paid  any  part,  either  of  the  original  purchase-money,  or 
of  the  subsequent  expence  of  improvement,  they  petitioned  the  parlia- 
ment that  the  cultivators  of  America  might  for  the  future  be  confined 
to  their  shop ;  first,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from 
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Europe ;  and,  secondly,  for  selling  all  such  parts  of  their  own  produce 
as  those  traders  might  find  it  convenient  to  buy.  For  they  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  buy  every  part  of  it.  Some  parts  of  it  imported 
into  England  might  have  interfered  with  some  of  the  trades  which 
they  themselves  carried  on  at  home.  Those  particular  parts  of  it, 
therefore^  they  were  willing  that  the  colonists  should  sell  where  they 
could ;  the  fiurther  off  the  better ;  and  upon  that  account  proposed 
that  their  market  should  be  confined  to  the  countries  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre.  A  dause  in  the  fomous  act  of  navigation  established  this 
truly  shopkeeper  proposal  into  a  law. 

llie  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hitherto  been  the  principal, 
or  more  properly  perhaps  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  the  dominion 
which  Great  Britain  assumes  over  her  colonies.  In  the  exclusive  trade, 
it  is  supposed,  consists  the  great  advantage  of  provinces,  which  have 
never  yet  afibrded  either  revenue  or  military  force  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  government,  or  the  defence  of  the  mother  country.  The 
monopoly  is  the  principal  badge  of  their  dependency,  and  it  is  the  sole 
fhiit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered  from  that  dependency.  What- 
ever expence  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaining  this 
dependency,  has  really  been  laid  out  in  order  to  suj^port  this  mcmopoly. 
The  expence  of  the  ordinary  peace  establishment  of  the  colonies 
amounted,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturbances,  to 
the  pay  of  twenty  regiments  of  foot ;  to  the  expence  of  the  artillery, 
stores,  and  extraordinary  provisions  with  which  it  was  ^  necessary  to 
supply  them ;  and  to  the  expence  of  a  very  considerable  naval  force 
which  was  constantly  kept  up,  in  order  to  guard,  from  the  smuggling 
vesseb  of  other  nations,  the  immense  coast  of  North  America,  and 
that  of  our  West  Indian  islands.  The  whole  expence  of  this  peace 
establishment  was  a  charge  upon  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  smallest  part  of  what  the  dominion  of  the 
colonies  has  cost  the  mother  country.  If  we  would  know  the  amount 
of  the  whole,  we  must  add  to  the  annual  expence  of  this  peace  estab- 
lishment the  interest  of  the  sums  which,  in  consequence  of  her 
considering  her  colonies  as  provinces  subject  to  her  dominion.  Great 
Britain  has  upon  different  occasions  laid  out  upon  their  defence.  We 
must  add  to  it,  in  particular,  the  whole  expence  of  the  late  war,  and  a 
great  part  of  that  of  the  war  which  preceded  it^  The  late  war  was 
altogether  a  colony  quarrel,  and  the  wh<de  expence  of  it,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  it  may  have  been  laid  out,  whether  in  Germany  or 
the  East   Indies,  ought  justly  to  be  stated  to  the  account  of  the 
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colonies.  It  amounted  to  more  than  ninety  millions  sterlings  including 
not  only  the  new  debt  which  was  contracted,  but  the  two  shillings  in 
the  pound  additional  land  tax,  and  the  sums  which  were  every  year 
borrowed  from  the  sinking  fund.  The  Spanish  war  which  began  in 
1739,  was  principally  a  colony  quarrel.  Its  principal  object  was  to 
prevent  the  search  of  the  colony  ships  which  carried  on  a  contraband 
trade  with  the  Spanish  main.  This  whole  expence  is,  in  reality,  a 
bounty  which  has  been  given  in  order  to  support  a  monopoly.  The 
pretended  purpose  of  it  was  to  encourage  the  manu&ctures,  and  to 
increase  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  But  its  real  effect  has  been 
to  raise  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  and  to  enable  our  merchants  to 
turn  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of  which  the  returns  are  more  slow  and 
distant  than  those  of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  capital  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done ;  two 
events  which  if  a  bounty  could  have  prevented,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  very  well  worth  while  to  give  such  a  bounty. 

Under  the  present  system  of  management,  therefore.  Great  Britain 
derives  nothing  but  loss  from  the  d<Mninion  which  she  assumes  over  her 
colonies. 

To  propose  that  Great  Britain  should  voluntarily  give  up  all  authority 
over  her  colonies,  and  leave  them  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  to 
enact  their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and  war  as  they  might  think 
proper,  would  be  to  propose  such  a  measure  as  never  was,  and  never 
will  be  adopted,  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  No  nation  ever  volun- 
tarily gave  up  the  dominion  of  any  province,  how  troublesome  soever 
it  might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  small  soever  the  revenue  which  it 
afforded  might  be  in  proportion  to  the  expence  which  it  occasioned. 
Such  sacrifices,  though  they  might  frequently  be  agreeable  to  the 
interest,  are  always  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  every  nation,  and  what 
is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence,  they  are  always  contrary  to 
the  private  interest  of  the  governing  part  of  it,  who  would  thereby 
be  deprived  of  the  disposal  of  many  places  of  trust  and  profit,  of  many 
opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth  and  distinction,  which  the  possession 
of  the  most  turbulent,  and,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  most 
unprofitable  province  seldom  fails  to  afford.  The  most  visionary  en- 
thusiast would  scarce  be  capable  of  proposing  such  a  measure,  with 
any  serious  hopes  at  least  of  its  ever  being  adopted.  If  it  was  adopted, 
however.  Great  Britain  would  not  ooly  be  immediately  freed  frx>m  the 
whole  annual  expence  of  the  peace  establishment  of  the  colonies,  but 
might  settle  with  them  such  a  treaty  of  commerce  as  would  effectually 
secure  to  her  a  tree  trade,  more  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the 
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people,  though  less  so  to  the  merchants,  than  the  monopoly  which  she 
at  present  enjoys.  By  thus  parting  good  friends,  the  natural  affection 
of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  which,  perhaps,  our  late  dis- 
sensions have  well  nigh  extinguished,  would  quidcly  revive.  It  might 
dispose  them  not  oidy  to  respect,  for  whole  centuries  together,  that 
treaty  of  commerce  which  they  had  concluded  with  us  at  parting,  but 
to  fiivonr  us  in  war  as  well  as  in  trade,  and,  instead  of  turbulent  and 
£M^ious  subjects,  to  become  our  most  faithful,  affectionate,  and  generous 
allies ;  and  the  same  sort  of  parental  affection  on  the  one  side,  and 
filial  respect  on  the  other,  might  revive  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  which  used  to  subsist  between  those  of  ancient  Greece  and 
the  mother  city  from  which  they  descended. 

In  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  to  the  empire  to  which 
it  belongs,  it  ought  to  afford,  in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to  the  public 
sufficient  not  only  for  defTa3ring  the  whole  expence  of  its  own  peace 
establishment,  but  for  contributing  its  proportion  to  the  support  of  the 
general  government  of  the  empire.  Every  province  necessarily  contri- 
butes, more  or  less,  to  increase  the  expence  of  that  general  government. 
If  any  particular  province,  therefore,  does  not  contribute  its  share 
towards  defraying  this  expence,  an  unequal  burden  must  be  thrown 
upon  some  other  part  of  tiie  empire.  Hie  extraordinary  revenue  too 
which  every  province  affords  to  the  public  in  time  of  war,  ought,  firom 
parity  of  reason,  to  bear  the  same  {uroportion  to  the  extraordinary 
revenue  of  the  whole  empire  which  its  ordinary  revenue  does  in  time 
of  peace.  That  neither  the  ordinary  nor  extraordinary  revenue  which 
Great  Britain  derives  firom  her  colonies,  bears  this  proportion  to  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  British  empire,  wiU  readily  be  allowed.  The 
monopoly,  it  has  been  supposed,  indeed,  by  increasing  the  private 
revenue  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  enabling  them 
to  pay  greater  taxes,  compensates  the  deficiency  of  the  public  revenue 
of  the  colonies.  But  this  monopoly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
though  a  very  grievous  tax  upon  the  colonies,  and  though  it  may 
increase  the  revenue  of  a  particular  order  of  men  in  Great  Britain, 
diminishes  instead  of  increasing  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
and  consequently  diminishes  instead  of  increasing  the  ability  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes.  The  men  too  whose  revenue 
the  monopoly  increases,  constitute  a  particular  order,  which  it  is 
both  absolutely  impossible  to  tax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other 
orders,  and  extremely  impolitic  even  to  attempt  to  tax  beyond  that 
proportion,  as  I   shall  endeavour  to  shew  in  the   following  book*^ 
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No  particular  resource,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  particular 
order. 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their  own  assemblies,  or  l^  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  colony  assemblies  can  ever  be  so  managed  as  to  levy  upon 
their  constituents  a  public  revenue  sufficient,  not  only  to  maintain  at 
all  times  their  own  civil  and  military  establishment,  but  to  pay  their 
proper  proportion  of  the  ezpence  of  the  general  government  of  the 
British  empire,  seems  not  very  probable.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
even  the  parliament  of  England,  though  placed  immediately  under  the 
eye  of  the  sovereign,  could  be  brought  under  such  a  system  of  manage- 
ment, or  could  be  rendered  sufficiently  liberal  in  their  grants  for  sup- 
porting the  civil  and  military  establishments  even  of  their  own  country. 
It  was  only  by  distributing  among  the  particular  members  of  parlia- 
ment, a  great  part  either  of  the  offices,  or  of  the  disposal  of  the  offices 
arising  from  this  civil  and  military  establishment,  that  such  a  system  of 
management  could  be  established  even  with  regard  to  the  parliament 
of  England.  But  the  distance  of  the  colony  assemblies  from  the  eye 
of  the  sovereign,  their  number,  their  dispersed  situation,  and  their 
various  constitutions,  would  render  it  very  difficult  to  manage  them  in 
the  same  manner,  even  though  the  sovereign  had  the  same  means  of 
doing  it ;  and  those  means  are  wanting.  It  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  distribute  among- all  the  leading  members  of  all  the  coloiqr 
assemblies  such  a  share,  either  of  the  offices  or  of  the  disposal  of  the 
offices  arising  from  the  general  government  of  the  ^tish  empire,  as 
to  dispose  them  to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home,  and  to  tax  their 
constituents  for  the  support  of  that  geoeral  government,  o£  which 
almost  the  whole  emoluments  were  to  be  divided  among  people  who 
were  strangers  to  them.  The  unavoidable  ignorance  of  administration, 
besides,  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  memben  of 
those  different  assemblies,  the  offences  which  must  frequently  be  given, 
the  blunders  which  must  constantly  be  committed  in  attempting  to 
manage  them  in  this  manner,  seems  ^  to  render  such  a  system  of 
management  altogether  impracticable  with  regard  to  them. 

The  colony  assemblies,  besides,  cannot  be  supposed  the  proper 
judges  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  defence  and  support  of  the  whole 
empire.  The  care  of  that  defence  and  support  is  not  entrusted  to 
them.  It  is  not  their  business,  and  they  have  no  regular  means  of 
information  concerning  it.  The  assembly  of  a  province,  like  the  vestry 
of  a  parish,  may  judge  very  properly  concerning  the  afiairs  of  its  own 

i[Ed.  I  reads 'seem'.] 
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particular  district ;  but  can  have  no  proper  means  of  judging  concerning 
those  of  the  whole  empire.  It  cannot  even  judge  properly  concerning 
the  proportion  which  its  own  province  bears  to  the  whole  empire  ;  or 
concerning  the  relative  degree  of  its  wealth  and  importance,  compared 
with  the  other  provinces  ;  because  those  other  provinces  are  not  under 
the  inspection  and  superintendency  of  the  assembly  of  a  particular 
province.  What  is  necessary  for  tiie  defence  and  support  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  in  what  proportion  each  part  ought  to  contribute,  can  be 
judged  of  only  by  that  assembly  which  inspects  and  superintends  the 
affiiirs  of  the  whole  empire. 

It  has  been  proposed,  accordingly,  that  the  colonies  should  be  taxed 
by  requisition,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  determining  the  sum 
which  each  colony  ought  to  pay,  and  the  provincial  assembly  assessing 
and  levying  it  in  the  way  that  suited  best  the  circumstances  of  the 
province.  What  concerned  the  whole  empire  would  in  this  way  be 
determined  by  the  assembly  which  inspects  and  superintends  the 
aflairs  of  the  whole  empire ;  and  the  {urovincial  aflKiirs  of  each  colony 
might  still  be  regulated  by  its  own  assembly.  Though  the  colonies 
should  in  this  case  have  no  representatives  in  the  British  parliament, 
yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,  there  is  no  probability  that  the 
parliamentary  requisition  would  be  unreasonable.  The  parliament  of 
England  has  not  upon  any  occasion  shown  the  smallest  disposition  to 
overburden  those  parts  of  the  empire  which  are  not  represented  in 
parliament  The  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  without  any  means 
of  resisting  the  authority  of  parliament,  are  more  lightly  taxed  than 
any  part  of  Great  ^tain.  Parliament  in  attempting  to  exercise  its  sup- 
posed right,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  of  taxing  the  colonies,  has 
never  hitherto  demanded  of  them  any  thing  which  even  ap[»t)ached  to  a 
just  proportion  to  what  was  paid  by  their  fellow-subjects  at  hmne.  If 
the  contributiou  of  the  colonies,  besides,  was  to  rise  or  fiJl  in  proportion 
to  the  rise  or  fidl  of  the  land  tax,  parliament  could  not  tax  them  without 
taxing  at  the  same  time  its  own  constituents,  and  the  colonies  might  in 
this  case  be  considered  as  virtually  represented  in  parliament 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in  which  all  the  different 
provinces  are  not  taxed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  one 
mass;  but  in  which  the  sovereign  regulates  the  sum  which  each 
province  ought  to  pay,  and  in  some  pvovinces  assesses  and  levies  it  as 
he  thinks  proper;  while  in  others,  he  leaves  it  to  be  assessed  and 
levied  as  the  respective  states  of  each  province  shall  determine.  In 
some  provinces  of  France,  the  king  not  only  imposes  what  taxes  he 
thinks  proper,  but  assesses  and  levies  them  in  tiie  way  he  thinks 
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proper.  From  others  he  demands  a  certain  sum^  but  leaves  it  to  the 
states  of  each  province  to  assess  and  levy  that  sum  as  they  think 
proper.  According  to  the  scheme  of  taxing  by  requisition,  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  would  stand  nearly  in  the  same  situation  towards  the 
colony  assemblies,  as  the  king  of  France  does  towards  the  states  of  those 
provinces  which  still  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  states  of  their  own, 
the  provinces  of  France  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  governed. 
btttparita-  But  though,  according  to  this   scheme,  the   colonies  could   have 

not  tuffi-  no  just  reason  to  fear  that  their  share  of  the  public  burdens  should 

cientau  or-  ^^^^  exceed  the  proper  proportion  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  at 
home ;  Great  Britain  might  have  just  reason  to  fear  that  it  never  would 
amount  to  that  proper  proportion.  The  parliament  of  Grreat  Britain 
has  not  for  some  time  past  had  the  same  established  authority  in  the 
colonies,  which  the  French  king  has  in  those  provinces  of  France  which 
still  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  states  of  their  own.  The  colony 
assemblies,  if  they  were  not  very  &vourably  disposed  (and  unless  more 
skilfully  managed  than  they  ever  have  been  hitherto,  they  are  not  very 
likely  to  be  so),  might  still  find  many  pretences  for  evading  or  rejecting 
the  most  reasonable  requisitions  of  parliament  A  French  war  breaks 
out,  we  shall  suppose ;  ten  milli<ms  must  immediately  be  raised,  in 
order  to  defend  the  seat  of  the  empire.  This  sum  must  be  borrowed 
upon  the  credit  of  some  parliamentary  fund  mortgaged  for  paying  the 
interest.  Part  of  this  fimd  parliament  proposes  to  raise  by  a  tax  to  be 
levied  in  Great  Britain,  and  part  of  it  by  a  requisition  to  all  the  different 
colony  assemblies  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Would  people 
readily  advance  their  money  upon  the  credit  of  a  fund,  which  partly 
depended  upon  the  good  humour  of  all  those  assemblies,  fkr  distant 
from  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  thinking  themselves 
not  much  concerned  in  the  event  of  it  ?  Upon  such  a  fund  no  more 
money  would  probably  be  advanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied  in 
Great  Britain  might  be  supposed  to  answer  for.  The  whole  burden  of 
the  debt  contracted  on  account  of  the  war  would  in  this  manner  fedl, 
as  it  always  has  done  hitherto,  upon  Great  Britain ;  upon  a  part  of  the 
empire,  and  not  upon  the  whole  empire.  Grreat  Britain  is,  perhaps, 
since  the  world  began,  the  only  state  which,  as  it  has  extended  its 
empire,  has  only  increased  its  expence  without  once  augmenting  its 
resources.  Other  states  have  generally  disburdened  themselves  upon 
their  subject  and  subordinate  provinces  of  the  most  considerable  part 
of  the  expence  of  defending  the  empire.  Great  Britain  has  hitherto 
suffered  her  subject  and  subordinate  provinces  to  disburden  themselves 
upon  her  of  almost  this  whole  expence.     In  order  to  put  Great  Britaitl 
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upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  her  own  colonies,  which  the  law  has 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  subject  and  subordinate,  it  seems  necessary, 
upon  the  scheme  of  taxing  them  by  parliamentary  requisition,  that 
pariiament  should  have  some  means  of  rendering  its  requisitions  im- 
mediately efTectual,  in  case  the  colony  assemWes  should  attempt  to 
evade  or  reject  them ;  and'  what  those  means  are,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
conceive,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  same  time,  be  ever 
fully  established  in  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  even  independent 
of  the  consent  of  their  own  assemblies,  the  importance  of  those  as- 
semblies would  from  that  moment  be  at  an  end,  and  with  it,  that  of 
all  the  leading  men  of  British  America.  Men  desire  to  have  some 
share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
importance  which  it  gives  them.  Upon  the  power  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  leading  men,  the  natural  aristocracy  of  every  country,  have 
of  preserving  or  defending  their  respective  importance,  depends  the 
stability  and  duration  of  every  system  of  free  government  In  the 
attacks  which  those  leading  men  are  continually  making  upon  the  im- 
portance of  one  another,  and  in  the  defence  of  their  own,  consists  the 
whole  play  of  domestic  fitction  and  ambition.  The  leading  men  of 
America,  like  those  of  all  other*  countries,  desire  to  preserve  their  own 
importance.  They  feel,  or  imagine,  that  if  their  assemblies,  which 
they  are  fond  of  calling  parliaments,  and  of  considering  as  equal  in 
authority  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  should  be  so  for  degraded 
as  to  become  the  humble  ministers  and  executive  officers  of  that  parlia- 
ment, the  greater  part  of  their  own  importance  would  be  at  an  end. 
They  have  rejected,  therefore,  the  proposal  of  being  taxed  by  parliament- 
ary requisition,  and  like  other  ambitious  and  high-spirited  men,  have 
rather  chosen  to  draw  the  sword  in  defence  of  their  own  importance. 

Towards  the  declension  of  the  RiHnan  republic,  the  allies  of  Rome, 
who  had  borne  the  principal  burden  of  defending  the  state  and  ex- 
tending the  empire,  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens.  Upon  being  refiised,  the  social  war  broke  out. 
During  the  course  of  that  war  Rome  granted  those  privil^es  to  the 
greater  part  of  them,  one  by  one,  and  in  proportion  as  they  detached 
themselves  from  the  general  confederacy.  The  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  insists  upon  taxing  the  colonies ;  and  they  refuse  to  be  taxed 
by  a  parliament  in  which  they  are  not  represented.  If  to  each  colony, 
which  should  detach  itself  from  the  general  confederacy.  Great  Britain 
should  allow  such  a  number  of  representatives  as  suited  the  proportion 
of  what  it  contributed  %o  the  public  r^yenu^  of  the  empire,  in  cons^ 
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quence  of  its  being  subjected  to  the  same  taxes,  and  in  compensation 
admitted  to  the  same  freedom  of  trade  with  its  fellow-subjects  at 
home ;  the  number  of  its  representatives  to  be  augmented  as  the  pro- 
portion of  its  contribution  might  afterwards  augment ;  a  new  method 
of  aequiring  importance,  a  new  and  more  daisiJing  object  of  ambition 
would  be  presented  to  the  leading  men  of  each  colony.  Instead 
of  piddling  for  the  little  prises  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  may 
be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  colony  ^Mstion ;  they  might  then  hope, 
from  the  presumption  which  men  naturally  have  in  their  own  ability 
and  good  fortune,  to  draw  some  of  the  great  prises  which  sometimes 
come  from  the  wheel  of  the  great  state  lottery  of  British  politics. 
Unless  this  or  some  other  method  is  fidlen  up<m,  and  there  seems  to 
be  ncme  more  obvious  than  this,  of  preserving  the  importance  and  of 
gratifying  the  ambition  of  the  leading  men  of  America,  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  they  will  ever  voluntarily  submit  to  us ;  and  we  ought 
to  consider  that  the  blood  which  must  be  died  in  forcing  them  to  do 
so,  is,  eveiy  drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  those  who  are,  or  of  those 
whom  we  wish  to  have  for  our  fellow-dtixens.  They  are  very  weak 
who  flatter  themselves  that,  in  the  state  to  which  things  have  come, 
our  colonies  will  be  easily  conquered  by  force  alone.  The  persons 
who  now  govern  the  resolutions  of  what  they  call  their  c<mtinental 
congress,  feel  in  themselves  at  this  moment  a  degree  of  importance 
which,  perhaps,  the  greatest  subjects  in  Europe  scarce  feel.  From 
shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  attomies,  they  are  become  statesmen  and 
legislators,  and  are  employed  in  contriving  a  new  form  of  government 
for  an  extensive  empire,  which,  they  flatter  themselves,  will  become,  , 
and  which,  indeed,  seems  very  likely  to  become,  one  of  the  greatest^ 
and  most  formidable  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Five  hundred  differ- 
ent people,  perhaps,  who  in  difierent  ways  act  immediately  under  the 
continental  congress;  and  five  hundred  thousand,  perhaps,  who  act 
under  those  five  hundred,  all  feel  in  the  same  manner  a  proportionable 
rise  in  their  own  impMtance.  Almost  every  individual  of  the  governing 
party  in  America,  fills,  at  present  in  his  own  fimcy,  a  station  superior, 
not  only  to  what  he  had  ever  filled  before,  but  to  what  he  had  ever 
expected  to  fill ;  and  unless  some  new  object  of  ambition  is  presented 
either  to  him  ot  to  his  leaders,  if  he  has  the  ordinary  spirit  of  a  man, 
he  will  die  in  defence  of  that  station. 

It  is  a  remark  of  the  president  Henaut,  that  we  now  read  with 
pleasure  the  account  of  many  little  traasactions  of  the  Ligue,  which 
when  they  happened  were  not  perhaps  considered  as  very  fanportant 
pieces  of  news.     But  every  man  then,  says  he,  fended  himself  of  some 
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impoitaiiee ;  and  the  hmiimenible  memoin  which  have  come  down  to 
us  fixNn  those  times  were,  the  greater  part  of  them^  written  by  people 
idbo  took  pleasure  in  recording  and  magnifying  events  in  which,  they 
flattered  themselves,  they  had  been  oHisideTable  actors.^  How  ob- 
stinately the  city  of  Paris  upon  ,that  occasion  defended  itself,  what 
a  dreadful  &mine  it  supported  rather  than  submit  to  the  best  and 
afterwards  ^  the  most  beloved  of  all  the  French  kings,  is  well  known. 
The  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  or  those  who  governed  the  greater 
part  of  them,  fbught  in  defence  of  their  own  importance,  which  they 
foresaw  was  to  be  at  an  end  n^enever  the  ancient  government  should 
be  re-established.  Our  ccdonies,  unless  they  can  be  induced  to  consent 
to  a  union,  are  very  likely  to  defend  themselves  against  the  best  of  all 
mother  countries,  as  obstinately  as  the  city  of  Paris  did  against  one  of 
the  best  of  kings. 

The  idea  of  representation  was  unknown  in  ancient  times.  When 
the  people  of  one  state  were  admitted  to  die  right  of  dtisenship  in 
another,  they  had  no  other  means  of  exercising  that  right  but  by 
coming  in  a  body  to  vote  and  deliberate  with  the  peo]^  of  that  other 
state.  The  admission  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  completely  ruined  the  Roman  re- 
public. It  was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  between  who  was  and 
who  was  not  a  Roman  citisen.  No  tribe  could  know  its  own  members. 
A  rabble  of  any  kind  could  be  introduced  into  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  could  drive  out  the  real  citizens,  and  decide  upon  the  aflG&irs 
of  the  republic  as  if  they  themselves  had  been  such.  But  though 
America  were  '  to  send  fifty  or  sixty  new  representatives  to  parliament, 
the  door-keeper  of  the  house  of  commons  could  not  find  any  great 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  who  was  and  who  was  not  a  member. 
Though  the  Roman  constitution,  therefore,  was  necessarily  ruined  by 
the  union  of  Rome  with  the  allied  states  of  Italy,  there  is  not  the  least 
probabiHty  that  the  British  constitution  would  be  hurt  by  the  union 
of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies.  That  constitution,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  be  completed  by  it,  and  seems  to  be  imperfect  without 
it.     The  assembly  which  deliberates  and  decides  concerning  the  affiurs 

1  [*  Aucon  dfls  rtgnes  prte6daiU  n'a  fourni  pits  de  volumes,  plus  d'anecdotes,  plus  d'estampes, 
plus  de  pAces  fugitives,  etc  II  y  a  dans  tout  cda  bien  des  choses  inutiles ;  mais  oomme 
Heiui  III.  vivak  au  milieu  de  son  peuple,  aocun  detail  des  actions  de  sa  vie  n'a  ^chapp^  k  la 
curiosity ;  et  oomme  Paris  6tait  le  tb^lUredes  pnncipaux  6v6nements  de  la  ligue,  les  bourgeois 
qui  y  avaient  la  plus  grande  part,  conservaient  soignoisement  les  moindres  faits  qui  se  passaient 
sow  teois  yeui ;  tout  oe  qu  ils  voyaieot  leur  paiaisaatt  grend,  poroe  qu'ils  y  partidpaient,  et 
nous  sommes  curieux,  sur  parole,  de  faits  dont  la  plupart  ne  faisaient  peut-^tre  pes  alors  une 
grande  aooveUe  dans  le  monde.' — C  J.  F.  H^oault,  Nowel  Abrigi  chronologique  de  thistoirt 
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of  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  be  fvoperly  informed^  ou|^t 
certainly  to  have  representatives  from  every  part  of  it.  That  this 
miion,  however^  could  be  easily  effectuated,  or  that  difficulties  and 
great  difficulties  might  not  occur  in  the  execution,  I  do  not  pretend  I 
have  yet  heard  of  none,  however,  wtiidi  appear  insuruMltotable.  The 
principal  perhaps  arise,  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but  horn  the 
prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  people  both  on  this  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We,  on  this  side  the  water,  are  afraid  lest  the  multitude  of  American 
representatives  should  overturn  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  and 
increase  too  much  either  the  influence  of  the  crown  on  the  oae  hand, 
or  the  f<nrce  of  the  democracy  on  the  other.  But  if  the  number  of 
American  representatives  were  ^  to  be  in  fvopcHtion  to  the  produce  of 
American  taxation,  the  number  of  people  to  be  managed  would  Increase 
exactly  in  fvoportion  to  the  means  of  managing  them  ;  and  the  means 
of  managing,  to  the  number  of  people  to  be  managed.  The  monarch- 
ical and  democratical  parts  of  the  constitution  would,  after  the  union, 
stand  exactly  in  the  same  d^ree  of  relative  {atoe  with  regard  to  one 
another  as  they  had  done  before. 

The  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  are  afraid  lest  their 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government  might  expose  them  to  many 
oppressions.  But  their  representatives  in  parliament,  of  whidi  the 
number  ought  from  the  first  to  be  considerable,  would  easily  be  able 
to  protect  them  from  all  oppression.  The  distance  could  not  much 
weaken  the  dependency  of  the  representative  upon  the  constituent, 
and  the  former  would  still  feel  that  he  owed  his  seat  in  parliament, 
and  all  the  consequence  which  he  derived  from  it,  to  the  good-will 
of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  the  former,  therefore,  to 
cultivate  that  good-will  by  complaining,  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  of  every  outrage  which  any  civil  or  military 
officer  might  be  guilty  of  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
distance  of  America  frt>m  the  seat  of  government,  besides,  the  natives  ^ 
of  that  country  might  flatter  themselves,  with  some  appearance  of  rea- 
son too,  would  not  be  of  very  long  continuance.  Such  has  hitherto 
been  the  rapid  progress  of  that  country  in  wealth,  population  and  im- 
provement, that  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  century,  perhaps, 
the  [Mroduce  of  American  might  exceed  that  of  British  taxation.  The 
seat  of  the  empire  would  then  naturally  remove  itself  to  that  part  of 
the  empire  which  contributed  most  to  the  general  defence  and  support 
of  the  whole. 


i[Eds.  1-3  read  >as'.] 


*  [Ed.  I  reads  '  nations '.  ] 
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The  discovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  the  two  greatest  and  most  important 
events  recorded  in  the  history  of  man  kind. '^  Their  consequences  have 
abeady  been  very  great :  but,  in  the  short  period  of  between  two  and 
three  centuries  which  has  elapsed  since  these  discoveries  were  made,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  whole  extent  of  their  consequences  can  have  been 
seen.  What  benefits,  or  what  misfortunes  to  mankind  may  hereafter 
result  from  those  great  events,  no  human  wisdom  can  foresee.  By 
uniting,  in  some  measure,  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  by 
enabling  them  to  relieve  one  another's  wants,  to  increase  one  another's 
enjojrments,  and  to  encourage  one  another's  industry,  their  general 
tendency  would  seem  to  be  benefidaL  To  the  natives,  however,  both 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  all  the  commercial  benefits  which  can 
have  resulted  from  those  events  have  been  sunk  and  lost  in  the  dreadftil 
misfortunes  which  they  have  occasioned.  These  misfortunes,  however, 
seem  to  have  arisen  rather  from  accident  than  from  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  those  events  themselves.  At  the  particular  time  when  these 
discoveries  were  made,  the  superiority  of  fcftce  happened  to  be  so  great 
cm  the  side  of  the  Europeans,  that  Uiey  were  enabled  to  commit  with 
impunity  every  sort  of  injustice  in  those  remote  countries.  Hereafter, 
perhaps,  the  natives  of  those  countries  may  grow  stronger,  or  those  of 
Europe  may  grow  weaker,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  difierent 
quarters  of  the  world  may  arrive  at  that  equality  of  courage  and  force 
which,  by  inspiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone  overawe  the  injustice  of  inde- 
pendent nations  into  some  sort  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  one  another. 
Bat  nothing  seems  more  likely  to  establish  this  equality  of  force  than 
that  mutual  communication  of  knowledge  and  of  all  sorts  of  improve- 
ments which  an  extensive  commerce  fit>m  all  countries  to  all  countries 
naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  carries  along  with  it. 

In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  those  discoveries  has 
been  to  raise  the  mercantile  system  to  a  degree  of  splendour  and  glory 
which  it  could  never  otherwise  have  attained  to.  It  is  the  object  of 
that  sjTBtem  to  enrich  a  great  nation  rather  by  trade  and  manu&ctures 
than  by  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land,  rather  by  the  industry 
of  the  towns  than  by  that  of  the  country.  But,  in  consequence  of  those 
discoveries,  the  commercial  towns  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  the 
manu&ctnrers  and  carriers  for  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  world  (that 
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1  [Raynal  begins  his  Histoirt  fkihsophique  with  the  words  '  II  n'y  a  point  en  d'^v^ne- 
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part  of  Europe  which  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  countries 
which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  seas),  have  now  become 
the  manu&cturers  for  the  numerous  and  thriving  cultivators  of  America, 
and  the  carriers,  and  in  some  re^>ects  the  manufacturers  too,  for  almost 
all  the  different  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amarica.  Two  new  worlds 
have  been  opened  to  their  industry,  each  of  them  much  greater  and 
more  extensive  than  the  old  one,  and  the  market  of  <me  of  them  grow- 
ing still  greater  and  greater  every  day. 

The  countries  which  possess  the  colonies  of  America,  and  which  trade 
directly  to  the  East  Indies,  enjoy,  indeed,  the  whole  shew  and  splendour 
of  this  great  commerce.  Other  countries,  however,  notwitfaatanding 
all  the  invidious  restraints  by  which  it  is  meant  to  exclude  them, 
frequently  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  the  real  benefit  of  it.  The  colonies 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  example,  give  more  real  encouragement  to 
the  industry  of  other  countries  than  to  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In 
the  single  article  of  linen  alone  the  consumption  of  those  cokotes 
amounts,  it  is  said,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant  the  quantity,  to 
more  than  three  millions  sterling  a  year.  But  this  great  consumption 
is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Garmanyi 
Spain  and  Portugal  furnish  but  a  small  part  of  it.  The  capital  which 
supplies  the  colonies  with  this  great  quantity  of  linen  is  annually  dis- 
tributed among,  and  furnishes  a  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
oth»  countries.  The  profits  of  it  only  are  spent  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  they  help  to  suppcfft  the  sumptuous  fvofiision  of  the  merchants 
of  Cadis  and  Lisbon. 

Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation  endeavours  to  secure 
to  itself  the  exclusive  trade  oi  its  own  colonies,  are  frequently  more 
hurtfril  to  the  countries  in  fisivour  of  which  they  are  established  than  to 
those  against  which  they  are  established.  The  unjust  o^qpression  of 
the  industry  of  other  countries  falls  back,  if  I  may  say  so,  upon  the 
heads  of  the  oppressors,  and  crushes  their  industry  more  than  it  does 
that  of  those  othor  countries.  By  those  regulations,  for  examine,  the 
merchant  of  Hamburgh  must  send  the  linen  which  he  destines  for 
the  American  market  to  Londcm,  and  he  must  Inring  back  fimn  thence 
the  tobacco  which  he  destines  for  the  Grerman  market ;  because  he  can 
neither  send  the  one  directly  to  America,  nor  bring  back  the  other 
directly  from  thence.  By  this  restraint  he  is  probably  obliged  to  sell 
the  one  somewhat  cheaper,  and  to  buy  the  other  somewhat  dearer  than 
he  otherwise  might  have  done  ;  and  his  profits  are  probably  somewhat 
abridged  by  means  of  it.  In  this  trade,  however,  between  Hamburgh 
and  LfOndon,  he  certainly  receives  the  returns  of  his  capital  much  more 
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quickly  than  he  could  possibly  have  done  in  the  direct  trade  to 
America,  even  though  we  should  suppose,  what  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  that  the  pajnments  of  America  were  as  punctual  as  those  of 
London.  In  the  trade,  therefore,  to  which  those  regulations  confine 
the  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  his  capital  can  keep  in  constant  employ- 
ment a  much  greater  quantity  of  German  industry  than  it  possibly 
could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which  he  is  excluded.  Though  the 
one  emplojnment,  therefore,  may  to  him  perhaps  be  less  profitable  than 
the  other,  it  cannot  be  less  advantageous  to  his  country.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  employment  into  which  the  m<mopoly  naturally 
attracts,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  capital  of  the  London  merchant  That 
employment  may,  perhaps,  be  more  profitable  to  him  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  employments,  but,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the 
returns,  it  cannot  be  more  advantageous  to  his  country. 

After  all  the  unjust  attempts,  therefore,  of  every  country  in  Europe 
to  engross  to  itself  the  whole  advantage  of  the  tmde  of  its  own  colonies, 
no  country  has  yet  been  able  to  engross  to  itself  any  thing  but  the 
ezpence  of  supporting  in  time  of  peace  and  of  defending  in  time  of 
war  the  oppressive  authority  which  it  assumes  over  them.  The  incon- 
veniencies  resulting  firom  the  possession  of  its  colonies,  every  country 
has  engrossed  to  itself  completely.  The  advantages  resulting  fix>m 
their  trade  it  has  been  obliged  to  share  with  many  other  countries. 

At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the  great  conmieroe  of 
America,  naturally  seems  to  be  an  acquisition  of  the  highest  value. 
To  the  undisceming  eye  of  giddy  ambition,  it  naturally  presents  itself 
amidst  the  confused  scramble  of  politics  mad  war,  as  a  very  daissling 
object  to  fight  for.  The  dasaling  splendour  of  the  object,  however, 
the  immense  greatness  of  the  conmierce,  is  the  very  quality  which 
renders  the  mcmopoly  of  it  hurtful^  or  which  makes  one  employment, 
in  its  own  nature  necessarily  less  advantageous  to  the  country  than 
the  greater  part  of  other  employments,  absorb  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  it. 

The  mercantile  stock  of  every  country,  it  has  been  shewn  in  the 
second  book,^  naturally  seeks,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  employment 
most  advantageous  to  that  country.  If  it  is  employed  in  the  carrjring 
trade,  the  country  to  whidi  it  belongs  becmnes  the  emporium  of  the 
goods  of  all  the  countries  whose  trade  that  stock  carries  on.  But  the 
owner  of  that  stock  neeessarily  wishes  to  dispose  of  as  great  a  part  of 
those  goods  as  he  can  at  home.     He  thereby  saves  himself  the  trouble. 
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risk^  and  expence^  of  exportation,  and  he  will  upon  that  account  be 
glad  to  sell  them  at  home^  not  only  for  a  much  smaller  price,  but  with 
somewhat  a  smaller  profit  than  he  might  expect  to  make  by  sending 
them  abroad.  He  naturally,  therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he  can 
to  turn  his  carrying  trade  into  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption.  If  his 
stock  again  is  employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  he  will, 
for  the  same  reason,  be  glad  to  dispose  of  at  home  as  great  a  part  as 
he  can  of  the  home  goods,  which  he  collects  in  order  to  export  to 
some  foreign  market,  and  he  will  thus  endeavour,  as  much  as  he  can, 
to  turn  his  fiweign  trade  of  consumption  into  a  home  trade.  The 
mercantile  stock  of  every  country  naturally  courts  in  this  manner  the 
near,  and  shuns  the  distant  emplojrment ;  naturally  courts  the  employ- 
ment in  which  the  returns  are  frequent,  and  shuns  that  in  which  they 
are  distant  and  slow ;  naturally  courts  the  emplo3rment  in  which  it  can 
maintain  the  greatest  quantity  of  productive  labour  in  the  country  to 
which  it  belcmgs,  or  in  which  its  owner  resides,  and  shuns  that  in  which 
it  can  maintain  there  the  smallest  quantity.  It  naturally  courts  the 
employment  which  in  ordinary  cases  is  most  advantageous,  and  shuns 
that  which  in  ordinary  cases  is  least  advantageous  to  that  country. 

But  if  in  any  of  those  distant  emplo3rment8,  which  in  ordinary  cases 
are  less  advantageous  to  the  country,  the  profit  should  happen  to  rise 
somewhat  higher  than  what  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  natural  pre- 
ference which  is  given  to  nearer  emplojnments,  this  superiority  of  profit 
will  draw  stock  from  those  nearer  employments,  till  the  profits  of  all 
return  to  their  proper  level.  This  superiority  of  profit,  however,  is  a 
proof  that,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  society,  those  distant 
emplojrments  are  somewhat  under-stocked  in  fvoportion  to  other  em- 
ployments, and  that  the  stock  of  the  society  is  not  distributed  in  the 
properest  manner  among  all  the  different  emplo3rments  carried  on 
in  it.  It  is  a  proof  that  something  is  either  bought  cheaper  or  sold 
dearer  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  some  particular  class  of  citixens  is 
more  or  less  oppressed  either  by  paying  more  or  by  getting  less  than 
what  is  suitable  to  that  equality,  which  ought  to  take  place,  and 
which  naturally  does  take  place  among  all  the  different  classes  of 
them.  Though  the  same  capital  never  will  maintain  the  same  quantity 
of  productive  labour  in  a  distant  as  in  a  near  emplojrment,  yet  a  distant 
employment  may  be  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  society  as  a 
near  one ;  the  goods  whidi  the  distant  emplo3rment  deals  in  being 
necessary,  perhaps,  for  carrying  on  many  of  the  nearer  employments. 
But  if  the  profits  of  those  who  deal  in  such  goods  are  above  their 
proper  level,  those  goods  will  be  sold  dearer  than  they  ought  to  be,  or 
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somewhat  abore  their  natond  priee,  and  all  those  engaged  in  the 
nearer  emf^yments  will  be  more  or  less  oppressed  by  this  high  price. 
Their  interest,  therefore^  in  this  case  requires  that  some  stock  shotdd 
be  withdrawn  ftom  those  nearer  emplojrmentSy  and  turned  towards 
that  distant  <Mie,^  in  order  to  reduoe  its  profits  to  their  proper  level,  and 
the  price  of  the  goods  which  it  deals  in  to  their  natural  price.  In  this 
extraordinary  case,  the  public  interest  requires  that  some  stock  should 
be  withdrawn  from  those  employments  which  in  ordinary  cases  are  more 
advantageous,  and  turned  tawatds  one  which  in  ordinary  cases  is  less 
advantageous  to  the  public :  and  in  this  extraordinary  case,  the  natural 
interests  and  indinationB  of  men  ccnncide  as  exactly  with  the  public  in- 
terest as  in  all  other  ordinary  cases,  and  lead  them  to  withdraw  stock 
from  the  near,  and  to  turn  it  towards  the  distant  employment 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  interests  and  passions  of  individuals 
naturally  dispose  them  to  turn  their  stock  towards  the  employments 
which  in  onUnary  cases  are  most  advantageous  to  the  society.  But  if 
from  this  natural  preference  they  should  turn  too  much  of  it  towards 
those  emplo3rments,  the  &U  of  profit  in  them  and  the  rise  of  it  in 
all  others  immediately  dispose  them  to  alter  this  fisiulty  distribution. 
Without  any  intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the  private  interests  and 
passions  of  men  naturally  lead  them  to  divide  and  distribute  the  stock 
of  every  society,  among  all  the  difieront  employments  carried  on  in  it, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  proportion  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
interest  of  the  whole  society. 

All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercantile  system,  necessarily 
derange  more  or  less  this  natural  and  most  advantageous  distribution 
of  stock.  But  those  which  concern  the  trade  to  America  and  the 
East  Indies  devange  it  p^haps  moro  than  any  other;  because  the 
trade  to  those  two  great  continents  absorbs  a  greater  quantity  of  stock 
than  any  two  other  branches  of  trade.  The  regulations,  however,  by 
whidi  this  derangement  ii  etf&cted  in  those  two  different  branches  of 
trade  are  not  altogether  the  same.  Monopoly  is  the  great  engine  of 
both ;  but  it  is  a  difierent  sort  of  monopcdy.  Monopoly  of  one  kind  or 
another,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  9ole  engine  of  the  mercantile  system. 

In  the  trade  to  America  every  nation  ^ideavours  to  oigross  as  much 
as  possiUe  the  whole  market  of  its  own  colonies,  by  fiiirly  excluding  all 
other  nations  from  any  direct  trade  to  them.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portugueae  endeavoinred  to  mansge  the 
trade  to  the  Bast  Indies  in  the  same  mannar,  by  claiming  the  sole 
right  of  sailing  in  the  Indian  seas,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  having 

1  [Ed.  I  reads  '  distant  emplojrment '.] 
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first  found  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch  still  continue  to  exclude 
all  other  European  nations  firom  any  direct  trade  to  their  spice  idands. 
Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  evidently  established  against  all  other 
European  nations^  who  are  thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to 
which  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  some  part  of  their  stock, 
but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which  that  trade  deals  in  somewhat 
dearer,  than  if  they  could  import  them  themselves  directly  from  the 
countries  which  produce  them. 

But  since  the  Ml  of  the  power  of  Portugal,  no  European  nation  has 
claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  sailing  in  the  Indian  seas,  of  which  the 
principal  ports  are  now  open  to  the  ships  of  all  European  nations. 
Except  in  Portugal,^  however,  and  within  these  few  years  in  France,' 
the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  has  in  every  European  country  been  sub- 
jected to  an  exclusive  company.  Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  properly 
established  against  the  very  nation  which  erects  them.  The  greater 
part  of  that  nation  are  thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which 
it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  some  part  of  their  stock, 
but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which  that  trade  deals  in,  somewhat 
dearer  than  if  it  was  open  and  fr«e  to  all  their  countrymen.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  English  East  India  company,  for  example,  the 
other  inhabitants  of  England,  over  and  above  bdng  excluded  from  the 
trade,  must  have  paid  in  the  |Mice  of  the  East  India  goods  which  they 
have  consumed,  not  only  for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which  the 
company  may  have  made  upon  those  goods  in  consequence  of  their 
monopoly,  but  for  all  the  extraordinary  waste  which  the  fraud  and 
abuse,  inseparable  from  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  so  great  a 
company,  must  necessarily  have  occasioned.  The  absurdity  of  this 
second  kind  of  monopoly,  therefore,  is  much  more  manifest  than  that 
of  the  first. 

Both  these  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more  or  less  the  natural  dis- 
tribution of  the  stock  of  the  society :  but  they  do  not  always  derange 
it  in  the  same  way. 

Monopolies  of  the  first  kind  always  attract  to  the  particular  trade  in 
which  they  are  established,  a  greater  i»oporti<m  of  the  stock  of  the 
society  than  what  would  go  to  that  trade  of  its  own  accord. 

Monopolies  of  the  second  kind  may  sometimes  attract  stock  towards 
the  particidar  trade  in  which  they  are  established,  and  sometimes  repel 
it  from  that  trade  according  to  difierent  circumstances.  In  poor 
countries  they  naturally  attract  towards  that  trade  more  stock  than 

ifSoebelow,  p.  13a.] 

*[The  moiumoly  of  the  French  East  India  Company  was  alx>Iisbed  in  1769.— See  the 
Continuation  or  Anderson's  Commerce^  z8oz,  vol  iv.,  p.  xaS.] 
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would  otherwise  go  to  it.     In  rich  countries  they  naturally  repel  from 
it  a  good  deal  of  stock  which  would  otherwise  go  to  it. 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark,  for  example,  would  in  p<^ 
probably  have  never  sent  a  single  ship  to  the  East  Indies,  had  not  the  they  attract, 
trade  been  subjected  to  an  exclusive  company.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  company  necessarily  encourages  adventurers.  Their  monopoly 
secures  them  against  all  competitors  in  the  home  market,  and  they 
have  the  same  chance  for  foreign  markets  with  the  traders  of  other 
nations.  Their  monopoly  shows  them  the  certainty  of  a  great  profit 
upon  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  chance  of  a  considerable 
profit  upon  a  great  quantity.  Without  such  extraordinary  encourage- 
ment, the  poor  traders  of  such  poor  countries  would  probably  never 
have  thought  of  hasarding  their  small  capitals  in  so  very  distant  and 
uncertain  an  adventure  as  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  must  naturally 
have  appeared  to  them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  would  probably,  in  |^  "ch  tb^ 
the  case  of  a  free  trade,  send  many  more  ships  to  the  East  Indies  than 
it  actually  does.  The  limited  stock  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company  ^ 
probably  repels  from  that  trade  many  great  mercantile  capitals  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  it.  The  mercantile  capital  of  Holland  is  so 
great  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  continually  overflowing,  sometimes  into  the 
public  funds  of  fcnreign  countries,  sometimes  into  loans  to  private  traders 
and  adventurers  of  foreign  countries,  sometimes  into  the  most  round- 
about foreign  trades  of  consumption,  and  sometimes  into  the  carrying 
trade.  All  near  emplojrments  being  completely  filled  up,  all  the 
capital  which  can  be  placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable  fvofit  being 
already  [daced  in  them,  the  capital  of  Holland  necessarily  flows  towards 
the  most  distant  employments.  The  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  if  it 
were  ^  altogether  free,  would  probably  absorb  the  greater  part  of  this 
redundant  capital.  The  East  Indies  offer  a  market  both  for  the  manu- 
fiictures  of  Europe  and  for  the  gold  and  silver  as  well  as  for  several 
other  producticms  of  America,  greater  and  more  extensive  than  both 
Europe  and  America  put  together. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  distribution  of  stock  is  necessarily      ^^,^!^ 
hurtful  to  the  society  in  which  it  takes  place ;  whether  it  be  by  repel- 
ling from  a  particidar  trade  the  stock  which  would  otherwise  go  to  it,  or 
by  attracting  towards  a  particular  trade  that  which  would  not  otherwise 
come  to  it.     If,  without  any  exclusive  company,  the  trade  of  Holland 

^  [Raynal,  Histoire philosopkiqye^  ed.  Amsterdam,  1773,  tom.  I,  p.  903,  gives  the  original 
capital  as  6,459,840  florins.] 
'[Eds.  z-3  read  ' if  it  was'.] 
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necessary  is 
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to  the  East  Indies  would  be  greater  than  it  actually  is,  that  country 
must  suffer  a  considerable  loss  by  part  of  its  capital  being  excluded 
from  the  employment  most  convenient  for  that  part.  And  in  the  same 
manner,  if,  without  an  exclusive  company,  the  trade  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark  to  the  East  Indies  would  be  less  than  it  actually  is,  or,  what 
perhaps  is  more  probable,  would  not  exist  at  all,  those  two  countries 
must  likewise  suffer  a  considerable  loss  by  part  of  their  ca^Mtal  being 
drawn  into  an  employment  which  must  be  more  or  less  unsuitable  to 
their  present  circumstances.  Better  for  them,  perhaps,  in  their  present 
circumstances,  to  buy  East  India  goods  of  other  nations,  even  though 
they  should  pay  somewhat  dearer,  than  to  turn  so  great  a  part  of  their 
small  capital  to  so  very  distant  a  trade,  in  which  the  returns  are  so 
very  slow,  in  which  that  capital  can  maintain  so  small  a  quantity  of 
productive  labour  at  home,  where  productive  labour  is  so  much  wanted, 
where  so  little  is  done,  and  where  so  much  is  to  do. 

Though  without  an  exclusive  company,  therefore,  a  particular  country 
should  not  be  able  to  carry  on  any  direct  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  it 
will  not  from  thence  follow  that  such  a  company  ought  to  be  established 
there,  but  only  that  such  a  country  ought  not  in  these  circumstances 
to  trade  directly  to  the  East  Indies.  That  such  companies  are  not  in 
general  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  East  India  trade,  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portuguese,  who  enjoyed  aknost 
the  whole  of  it  for  more  than  a  century  together  without  any  exdusive 
company. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  said,  could  well  have  capital 
sufficient  to  maintain  &ctors  and  agents  in  the  different  ports  of  the 
East  Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods  for  the  ships  which  he  might 
occasionally  send  thither ;  and  yet,  unless  he  was  able  to  do  this,  the 
difficulty  of  fmding  a  cargo  might  frequently  make  his  ships  lose  the 
season  for  returning,  and  the  expence  of  so  long  a  delay  would  not 
only  eat  up  the  whole  profit  of  the  adventure,  but  frequently  occamon 
a  very  considerable  loss.  This  argument,  however,  if  it  proved  any 
thing  at  all,  would  prove  that  no  one  great  branch  of  trade  could  be 
carried  on  without  an  exclusive  company,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  great  branch  of  trade  in  which 
the  capital  of  any  one  private  merchant  is  sufficient,  for  carrying  on 
all  the  subordinate  branches  which  must  be  carried  on,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  principal  one.^  But  when  a  nation  is  ripe  for  any  great 
branch  of  trade,  some  merchants  naturally  turn  their  capitab  towards 
the  principal,  and  some  towards  the  subordinate  branches  of  it ;  and 

^[£d.  I  reads  'the  principal  brandi'.] 
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though  all  the  different  branches  of  it  are  in  thia  manner  carried  on, 
yet  it  very  seldom  happens  that  they  are  all  carried  on  by  the  capital 
of  one  private  merchant  If  a  nation,  therefore,  is  ripe  for  the  East 
India  trade,  a  certain  pcnrtion  of  its  capital  will  naturally  divide  itself 
among  all  the  different  branches  of  that  trade.  Some  of  its  merchants 
will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  reside  in  the  East  Indies,  and  to  employ 
their  capitals  there  in  providing  goods  for  the  ships  which  are  to  be 
sent  out  by  other  merchants  who  reside  in  Europe.  The  settlements 
which  different  European  nations  have  obtained  in  the  East  Indies,  if 
they  were  taken  from  the  exclusive  companies  to  which  they  at  present 
belong,  and  put  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  sovereign,  would 
render  this  residence  both  safe  and  easy,  at  least  to  the  merchants  of 
the  particular  nations  to  whom  those  settlements  belong.  If  at  any 
particular  time  that  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  of  its  own 
aoooid  tended  and  inclined,  if  I  may  say  so,  towards  the  East  India 
trade,  was  not  sufficient  for  carrying  on  all  those  different  branches  of 
it,  it  would  be  a  proof  that,  at  that  particular  time,  that  country  was 
not  ripe  for  that  trade,  and  that  it  would  do  better  to  buy  for  some 
time,  even  at  a  higher  (Mice,  from  other  European  nations,  the  East 
India  goods  it  had  occasion  for,  than  to  import  them  itself  directly  from 
the  East  Indies.  What  it  might  lose  by  the  high  price  of  those  goods 
could  seldom  be  equal  to  the  loss  which  it  would  sustain  by  the  dis- 
traction of  a  lai^  portion  of  its  capital  from  other  employments  more 
necessary,  or  more  usefol,  or  more  suitable  to  its  circumstances  and 
situation,  than  a  direct  trade  to  the  East  Indies. 

Though  the  Europeans  possess  many  considerable  settlements  both 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  East  Indies,  they  have  not  yet 
established  in  either  of  those  countries  such  numerous  and  thriving 
cc^onies  as  those  in  the  islands  and  continent  of  America.  Africa, 
however,  as  well  as  several  of  the  countries  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  the  East  Indies,  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations. 
But  those  nations  were  by  no  means  so  weak  and  defenceless  as  the 
miseraUe  and  helpless  Americans;  and  in  proportion  to  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited,  they  were  besides  much 
more  pc^pulous.  The  most  barbarous  nations  eith»  of  Africa  or  of 
the  East  Indies  were  shepherds  ;  even  the  Hottentots  were  sa^  But 
the  natives  of  every  part  of  America,  except  Mexico  and  Peru,  were 
only  hunters ;  and  the  difference  is  very  great  between  the  number  of 
shepherds  and  that  of  hunters  whom  the  same  extent  of  equally  fertile 
territoiy  can  maintain.     In  Africa  and  the  East  Indies^  theref(M«,  it 
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^[Raynal,  Histoire  fhilosophique^  1773,  torn.  L,  p.  178.] 
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was  more  difficult  to  displace  the  natives,  and  to  extend  the  European 
plantations  over  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants. The  genius  of  exclusive  companies,  besides,  is  unfavourable,  it 
has  alreadj  been  observed,^  to  the  growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has 
probably  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  little  progress  which  they 
have  made  in  the  East  Indies.  The  Portugueze  carried  on  the  trade 
both  to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies  without  any  exclusive  companies, 
and  their  settlements  at  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  though  much  depressed  by 
superstition  and  every  sort  of  bad  government,  yet  bear  some  fiiunt 
resemblance  to  the  colonies  of  America,  and  are  partly  inhabited  by 
Portuguese  who  have  been  established  there  fat  several  generations. 
The  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  Batavia,  are 
at  present  the  most  considerable  colonies  which  the  Europeans  have 
established  either  in  Africa  or  in  the  East  Indies,  and  both  these' 
settlements  are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  their  situation.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  almost  as  barbarous  and 
quite  as  incapable  of  defending  themselves  as  the  natives  of  America. 
It  is  besides  the  half-way  house,  if  one  may  say  so,  between  Europe  and 
the  East  Indies,  at  which  almost  every  European  ship  makes  some  stay 
both  in  going  and  returning.  The  supplying  of  those  ships  with  every 
sort  of  fresh  provisions,  with  fruit  and  sometimes  with  wine,  affords 
alone  a  very  extensive  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colonists. 
What  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  between  Europe  and  every  part  of 
the  East  Indies,  Batavia  is  between  the  principal  countries  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  lies  upon  the  most  frequented  road  from  Indostan  to  China 
and  Japan,  and  is  nearly  about  mid-way  upon  that  road.  Almost  all 
the  ships  too  that  sail  between  Europe  and  China  touch  at  Batavia ; 
and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  this,  the  center  and  principal  mart  of  what 
is  called  the  country  trade  of  the  East  Indies ;  not  only  of  that  part 
of  it  which  is  carri^  on  by  Europeans,  but  of  that  which  is  carried 
on  by  the  native  Indians ;  and  vesseb  navigated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
China  and  Japan,  of  Tonquin,  Malacca,  Cochin-China,  and  the  island 
of  Celebes,  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  its  port  Such  advantageous 
situations  have  enabled  those  two  colonies  to  surmount  all  the  obstacles 
which  the  oppressive  genius  of  an  exclusive  company  may  have  occasion- 
ally opposed  to  their  growth.  They  have  enabled  Batavia  to  surmount 
the  additional  disadvantage  of  perhaps  the  most  unwholesome  climate 
in  the  world. 
The  Dutch  The  English  and  Dutch  companies,  though  they  have  established  no 

GompM?  considerable  colonies,  except  the  two  above  mentioned,  have  both 

^[Above,  pp.  76, 77.]  s[Ed.  z  reads '  thote'.] 
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made  conaiderable  conquests  in  the  East  Indies.  But  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  both  govern  their  new  subjects,  the  natural  genius  of 
an  exclusive  company  has  shown  itself  most  distinctly.  In  the  spice 
islands  the  Dutch  are  said  to  ^  bum  all  the  spiceries  which  a  fertile 
season  produces  beyond  what  they  expect  to  dispose  of  in  Europe  with 
such  a  fvofit  as  they  think  sufficient.  In  the  islands  where  they  have 
no  settlements,  they  give  a  premium  to  those  who  collect  the  young 
blossoms  and  green  leaves  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees  which 
naturally  grow  there,  but  which  this  savage  ^  policy  has  now,  it  is  said, 
almost  completely  extirpated.  Even  in  the  islands  where  they  have 
settlements  they  have  very  mudi  reduced,  it  is  said,  the  number  of 
those  trees.  If  the  produce  even  of  their  own  islands  was  much 
greater  than  what  suited  their  market,  the  natives,  they  suspect,  might 
find  means  to  convey  some  part  of  it  to  other  nati<ms ;  and  the  best 
way,  they  imagine,  to  secure  their  own  monopoly,  is  to  take  care  that 
no  more  shall  grow  than  what  they  themselves  carry  to  market  By 
different  arts  of  oppression  they  have  reduced  the  population  of  several 
of  the  Moluccas  nearly  to  the  number  which  is  sufficient  to  supply  with 
fresh  provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  life  their  own  insignificant 
ganrisons,  and  such  of  their  ships  as  occasi<nially  come  there  for  a  caigo 
of  spices.  Under  the  government  even  of  the  Portugueze,  however, 
those  islands  are  said  to  have  been  tolerably  well  inhabited.  The 
English  company  have  not  yet  had  time  to  establish  in  Bengal  so  per- 
fectly destructive  a  system.  The  plan  of  their  government,  however, 
has  had  exactly  the  same  tendency.  It  has  not  been  uncommon, 
I  am  well  assured,  for  the  chief,  that  is,  the  first  clerk  of  a  factory,  to 
order  a  peasant  to  plough  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies,  and  sow  it  with 
rice  or  some  other  grain.  The  pretence  was,  to  prevent  a  scarcity  of 
provisions ;  but  the  real  reason,  to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of 
selling  at  a  better  price  a  large  quantity  of  opium,  which  he  happened 
then  to  have  upon  hand.  Upon  other  occasions  the  order  has  been 
reversed ;  and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or  other  grain  has  been  ploughed 
up,  in  order,  to  make  room  ion  a  plantation  of  poppies ;  when  the  chief 
fcnresaw  that  extraordinaiy  profit  was  likely  to  be  made  by  opium. 
The  servants  of  the  company  have  upon  several  occasions  attempted  to 
establish  in  their  own  fiivour  the  monopoly  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches,  not  only  of  the  foreign,  but  of  the  inland  trade  oi  the 
countiy.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  go  on,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  not  at  some  time  or  another  have  attempted  to  restrain  the 
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1  (Ed.  z  does  not  contain  '  are  said  to '. 
▼oL  1.,  p.  159,  u>cl  voL  il,  p.  ad.] 
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production  of  the  particolar  artides  of  which  they  had  thus  usurped 
the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the  quantity  which  Uiey  themselves  oould 
purchase,  but  to  that  which  Uiey  coukl  expect  to  sell  with  such  a 
profit  as  they  might  think  sufficient.  In  the  coarse  of  a  century  or 
two,  the  policy  of  the  English  company  would  in  this  manner  have 
probably  proved  as  completely  destructive  as  that  of  the  Dutch. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  directly  contrary  to  the  real  interest 
of  those  companies,  considered  as  the  sovereigns  of  the  countries 
which  they  have  conquered,  than  this  destructive  plan.  In  almost 
all  countries  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  is  drawn  from  that  of  the 
people.  The  greater  the  revenue  of  the  people,  therefore,  the  greater 
the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  the  more  they  can  afford 
to  the  sovereign.  It  is  his  interest,  theref<nre,  to  increase  as  much 
as  possible  that  annual  produce.  But  if  this  is  the  interest  of  every 
sovereign,  it  is  peculiarly  so  of  one  whose  revenue,  like  that  of  the 
sovereign  of  Bengal,  arises  chiefly  from  a  land-rent  That  rent  must 
necessarily  be  in  propcntion  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce, 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the 
market.  The  quantity  will  always  be  suited  with  mcnre  or  less  exact- 
ness to  the  ccmsumption  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  the 
price  which  they  will  pay  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  eagerness 
of  their  competition.  It  is  the  interest  of  such  a  sovereign,  thereil»e, 
to  open  the  most  extensive  maritet  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to 
allow  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  conunerce,  in  order  to  increase  as 
much  as  possible  the  number  and  the  competition  of  buyers ;  and  upon 
this  account  to  abolish,  not  only  all  monopolies,  but  all  restraints  upon 
the  transportation  of  the  home  produce  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another,  upon  its  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  or  upon  the 
importation  of  goods  of  any  kind  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged.  He 
is  in  this  manner  most  likely  to  increase  both  the  quantity  and  value 
of  that  produce,  and  consequently  of  his  own  share  of  it,  or  of  his  own 
revenue. 

But  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  seems,  incapable  of  considering 
themselves  as  sovereigns,  even  after  they  have  become  such.  Trade, 
or  buying  in  order  to  sell  again,  they  still  consider  as  their  ^  principal 
business,  and  by  a  strange  absurdity,  regard  the  character  of  the  sov- 
ereign as  but  an  appendix  to  that  of  the  merchant,  as  something 
which  ought  to  be  made  subservient  to  it,  or  by  means  of  which  they 
may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India,  and  thereby  to  sell  with  a 
better  profit  in  Europe.    They  endeavour  for  this  purpose  to  keep  out 


> [Ed.  z  reads 'the'.] 
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as  much  as  possible  all  competiton  from  the  market  of  the  countries 
which  are  subject  to  their  goremflient,  and  coosequently  to  reduce, 
at  leasty  some  part  of  the  surjdus  produce  of  those  countries  to  what 
is  barely  sufficient  for  supplying  their  own  demand,  or  to  what  they 
can  expect  to  sell  in  Eun^pe  with  such  a  prott  as  they  may  think  rea- 
sonable. Their  mercantile  habits  dmw  them  in  this  manner,  almost 
necessarily,  thou^  periiaps  insensibly,  to  prefer  upon  all  ordinary  oc- 
casions the  little  and  transitory  profit  of  the  monopolist  to  the  great 
and  permanent  revenue  of  the  sovereign,  and  would  gradually  lead 
them  to  treat  the  countries  subject  to  their  government  nearly  as 
the  Dutch  treat  the  Moluccas.  It  is  the  inta-est  of  the  East  India 
company  considered  as  sovereigns,  that  the  European  goods  which  are 
carried  to  their  Indian  dominions,  should  be  sold  there  as  chei^p  as 
possible ;  and  that  the  Indian  goods  which  are  brought  from  thence 
should  bring  there  as  good  a  price,  or  should  be  mAd  there  as  dear  as 
posrible.  But  the  reverse  of  this  is  their  interest  as  merchants.  As 
sovereigns,  their  interest  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  country 
which  they  govern.  As  merchants,  their  interest  is  directly  opposite 
to  that  interest.^ 

But  if  the  genius  of  such  a  government^  even  as  to  what  concerns 
its  direction  in  Europe,  is  in  this  manner  essentially  and  perhaps  in- 
curably fimlty,  that  of  its  administration  in  India  is  still  more  sa 
That  administration  is  necessarily  composed  of  a  council  of  merchants, 
a  profession  no  doubt  extremely  respectable,  but  which  in  no  country 
in  the  world  carries  along  with  it  that  sort  of  authority  which  naturally 
overawes  the  people,  and  without  force  commands  their  willing  obe- 
dience. Such  a  council  can  command  obedience  only  by  the  military 
force  with  whidi  they  are  accompanied,  and  their  government  is 
therefore  necessarily  military  and  despotical.  Their  proper  business, 
however,  is  that  of  merchants.  It  is  to  sell,  upon  their  masters  ac- 
count, the  European  goods  consigned  to  them,  and  to  buy  in  return 
Indian  goods  for  the  European  maritet  It  is  to  sell  the  one  as  dear 
and  to  buy  the  other  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  consequently  to  exclude 
as  much  as  possible  all  rivals  from  the  particular  market  where  they 
keep  their  tkiap.  The  genius  of  the  administration,  therefore,  so  fiur 
as  concerns  the  trade  of  the  company,  is  the  same^»  that  of  the  direc- 
tion. It  tends  to  make  government  subservient  to  the  interest  of 
mcmopoly,  and  consequently  to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  some  parts 
at  least  of  the  surplus  (Nroduce  of  the  country  to  what  is  barely  suf- 
ficient for  answering  the  demand  of  the  company. 

^  [Bd.  I  doemoi  oootaio  tbete  four  icDtcnocs  beginniiis  *  It  is  the  interest '.] 
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ADVANTAGES  TO  EUROPE  FROM        [BK.  IV 
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All  the  members  of  the  administratioii,  besides^  trade  more  or  less 
upon  their  own  account^  and  it  is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  from  doing 
so.  Nothing  can  be  more  completely  foolish  than  to  expect  that  the 
clerks  of  a  great  counting-house  at  ten  thousand  miles  distance,  and 
consequently  almost  quite  out  of  sight,  should,  upon  a  simple  order 
&om  their  masters,  give  up  at  once  doing  any  sort  of  business  upon 
their  own  account,  abandon  for  ever  all  hopes  of  making  a  fortune, 
of  which  they  have  the  means  in  their  hands,  and  content  themselves 
with  the  moderate  salaries  which  those  masters  allow  them,  and  which, 
moderate  as  they  are,  can  seldom  be  augmented,  being  conmionly  as 
large  as  the  real  profits  of  the  company  trade  can  afford.  In  such 
circumstances,  to  prohibit  the  servants  of  the  company  from  trading 
upon  their  own  account,  can  have  scarce  any  other  effect  than  to  en- 
able the  superior  servants,  under  pretence  of  executing  their  masters 
order,  to  oppress  such  of  the  inferior  ones  as  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  faH  under  their  displeasure.  The  servants  naturally  endeavour  to 
establish  the  same  m<mopoly  in  fiivour  of  their  own  private  trade  as  of 
the  public  trade  of  the  company.  If  they  are  suffered  to  act  as  they 
could  wish,  they  will  establish  this  monopoly  openly  and  directly,  by 
fairiy  prohibiting  all  other  people  from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which 
they  chuse  to  deal ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  best  and  least  oppres- 
sive way  of  establishing  it.  But  if  by  an  order  from  Europe  they  are 
prohibited  from  doing  this,  they  will,  notwithstanding,  endeavour  to 
establish  a  monopoly  of  the  same  kind,  secretly  and  indirectly,  in  a 
way  that  is  much  more  destructive  to  the  countiy.  They  will  employ 
the  whole  authority  of  government,  and  pervert  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  order  to  harass  and  ruin  those  who  interfere  with  them  in 
any  branch  of  commerce  which,  by  means  of  agents,  either  concealed, 
or  at  least  not  publicly  avowed,  they  may  chuse  to  carry  on.  But  the 
private  trade  of  the  servants  will  natundly  extend  to  a  much  greater 
variety  of  articles  than  the  public  trade  of  the  company.  The  puUic 
trade  of  the  company  extends  no  further  than  the  trade  with  Europe, 
and  cmnprehends  a  part  only  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  But 
the  private  trade  of  the  servants  may  extend  to  all  the  different 
branches  both  of  its  inland  and  foreign  trade.  The  mcmopoly  of  the 
company  can  tend  only  to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  that  part  of  the 
surplus  produce  which,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  would  be  exported 
to  Europe.  That  of  the  servants  tends  to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of 
every  part  of  the  produce  in  which  they  chuse  ,to  deal,  of  what  is 
destined  for  home  consumption,  as  well  as  of  what  is  destined  for  ex- 
portation ;  and  consequently  to  degrade  the  cultivation  of  the  whole 
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country,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  tends  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  every  sort  of  produce,  even  that  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  whenever  the  servants  of  the  company  chuse  to  deal  in 
them,  to  what  those  servants  can  both  affnrd  to  buy  and  expect  to  sell 
with  such  a  profit  as  pleases  them.^ 

From  the  nature  of  their  situation  too  the  servants  must  be  more 
disposed  to  support  with  rigorous  severity  their  own  interest  against 
that  of  the  country  which  they  govern,  than  their  masters  can  be  to 
support  theirs.  The  country  belongs  to  their  masters,  who  cannot 
avoid  having  some  regard  for  the  interest  of  what  belongs  to  them. 
But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  servants.  The  real  interest  of  their 
masters,  if  they  were  capable  of  understanding  it,  is  the  same  with  that 
of  the  country,^  and  it  is  from  ignorance  chiefly,'  and  the  meanness  of 
mercantile  prejudice,  that  they  ever  oppress  it.  But  the  real  interest 
of  the  servants  is  by  no  means  the  same  with  that  of  the  country,  and 
the  most  perfect  information  would  not  necessarily  put  an  end  to  their 
oppressions.  The  regulations  accordingly  which  have  been  sent  out 
from  Europe,  though  they  have  been  frequently  weak,  have  upon  most 
occasions  been  well-meaning.^  More  intelligence  and  pertiaps  less 
good-meaning  has  sometimes  appeared  in  those  established  by  the 
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^  [Smith  had  in  his  library  (see  Bonar's  Cataicgue,  p.  15)  William  Bolts,  ConsidenUions 
an  India  Affairs,  particularly  respecting  the  prestni  state  of  Bengal  and  its  Dependencies , 
ed.  1773.  InA.ch.  ziv.,  of  this  is 'On  the  genml  modern  tnule  of  the  EiigUsh  in  Bengal;  on 
the  expressions  and  monopolies  which  have  been  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  trade,  the  de- 
crease of  the  revenues,  and  the  present  ruinous  condition  of  aflfairs  in  Bengal '.  At  p.  315 
we  find  '  the  servants  of  the  Company  .  .  .  directly  or  indirectly  monopolise  whatever 
brandies  they  please  of  the  internal  trade  of  those  countries '.] 

'  The  interest  of  every  proprietor  of  India  Stock,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  same  with  that 
of  the  country  in  the  government  of  wdiich  his  vote  gives  him  some  influence.  See  Book  V. 
Chap.  i.  Part  3d.  [This  note  appears  first  in  ed.  3 ;  ed.  3  has  the  following  note :  '  This  would 
be  exactly  true  if  those  masters  never  had  any  other  interest  but  that  which  belongs  to  them 
as  Proprietors  of  India  stock.  But  they  frequently  have  another  of  much  greater  importance. 
Frequently  a  man  of  great,  sometimes  even  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  is  willing  to  give 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  pounds  (the  present  price  of  a  thousand  pounds  share  in  India 
stock)  merely  for  the  influence  which  he  expects  to  acquire  by  a  vote  in  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors. It  gives  him  a  share,  though  not  in  the  plunder,  yet  in  the  appointment  of  the 
plunderers  of  India ;  the  Directors,  though  they  make  those  appointments,  being  necessarily 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  wnidi  not  only  elects  them,  but 
sometimes  over-rules  their  appointments.  A  man  of  great  or  even  a  man  of  moderate  fortune, 
provided  be  can  enjoy  this  influence  for  a  few  years,  and  thereby  get  a  certain  number  of  his 
friends  appointed  to  employments  in  India,  frequently  cares  litde  fU>out  the  dividend  which  he 
can  expect  from  so  small  a  capital,  or  even  about  the  improvement  or  loss  of  the  capital  itself 
upon  wluch  his  vote  is  founded.  About  the  prosperity  or  ruin  of  the  great  empire,  in  the 
government  of  which  that  vote  gives  him  a  share,  he  seldom  cares  at  all.  No  other  sov- 
ereigns ever  were,  or  from  the  nature  of  thin^  ever  could  be,  so  perfectly  indifiisrent  about 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  their  subjects,  the  improvement  or  waste  of  tbeir  dominions,  the 
gkry  or  disgrace  of  their  administration,  as,  from  irresistible  moral  causes,  the  gi]eater  part 
of  the  Proprietors  of  such  a  mercantile  Company  are,  and  necessarily  must  be.'  This  matter 
with  some  slight  alterations  reappears  in  the  portion  of  bk.  v.,  chap,  i.,  part  UL,  art.  xst, 
which  was  added  in  ed.  3  below,  p.  343.] 

*rEd.  X  reads  'ignorance  only  .1 

*[Ed.  z  reads  *  have  commonly  been  well  meaning '.] 
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servmnU  in  India.  It  is  a  very  aingular  government  in  which  every 
member  of  the  administration  wishes  to  get  out  of  the  country,  and 
consequently  to  have  done  with  the  government,  as  soon  as  he  can, 
and  to  whose  interest,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it  and  carried  his  whole 
fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  though  ^  the  whole  country 
was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 

I  mean  not,  however,  by  any  thing  which  I  have  here  said,  to  throw 
any  odious  imputation  upon  the  general  character  of  the  servants  of 
the  East  India  company,  and  much  less  upon  that  of  any  particular 
persons.  It  is  the  system  of  government,  the  situation  in  which  they 
are  ^  placed,  that  I  mean  to  censure  ;  not  the  character  of  those  who 
have  acted  in  it  They  acted  as  their  situation  naturally  directed, 
and  they  who  have  clamoured  the  loudest  against  them  would,  prob- 
ably, not  have  acted  better  themselves.  In  war  and  negociation,  the 
councils  of  Madras  and  Calcutta  have  upon  several  occasions  c<»iducted 
themselves  with  a  resolution  and  decisive  wisdom  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  senate  of  Rome  in  the  best  days  of  that  republic. 
The  members  of  those  councils,  however,  had  been  bred  to  professions 
very  different  fix>m  war  and  politics.  But  their  situation  alone,  with- 
out education,  experience,  or  even  example,  seems  to  have  formed  in 
them  all  at  once  the  great  qualities  which  it  required,  and  to  have 
inspired  them  both  with  abilities  and  virtues  which  they  themselves 
could  not  well  know  that  they  possessed.  If  upon  some  occasions, 
therefore,  it  has  animated  them  to  actions  of  magnanimity  which  could 
not  well  have  been  expected  from  them,  we  should  not  wonder  if 
upon  others  it  has  prompted  them  to  exploits  of  somewhat  a  different 
nature. 

Such  exclusive  companies,  therefore,  are  nuisances  in  every  respect ; 
always  more  or  less  inconvenient  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
established,  and  destructive  to  those  which  have  the  misfortune  to  fall 
under  their  government 


» [Ed.  I  reads*  if.] 


"[Eds.  I  and  2  read  'were'.] 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  SYSTEM  1 


THOUGH  the  encouragement  of  exportation,  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  importation,  are  the  two  great  engines  by  which  the 
mercantile  system  proposes  to  enrich  every  country,  yet  with  regard  to 
some  particular  commodities,  it  seems  to  follow  an  opposite  plan :  to 
discourage  exportation  and  to  encourage  importation.  Its  ultimate 
object,  however,  it  pretends,  is  always  the  same,  to  enrich  the  countiy 
by  an  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  It  discourages  the  exportation 
of  the  materials  of  manu&cture,  and  of  the  instruments  of  trade,  in 
order  to  give  our  own  workmen  an  advantage,  and  to  enable  them  to 
undersell  those  of  other  nations  in  all  foreign  markets :  and  by  restrain- 
ing, in  this  manner,  the  exportation  of  a  few  commodities,  of  no 
great  price,  it  (»oposes  to  occasion  a  much  greater  and  more  valuable 
exportation  of  others.  It  encourages  the  importation  of  the  matmab 
of  manu&ctnre,  in  order  that  our  own  people  may  be  enabled  to  work 
them  up  mdre  cheaply,  and  thereby  prevent  a  greater  and  more  valuable 
importation  of  the  manu&ctured  commodities.  I  do  not  observe,  at 
least  in  our  Statute  Bode,  any  encouragement  given  to  the  importation 
of  the  instruments  of  trade.  When  manufiu^ures  have  advanced  to  a 
certain  pitch  of  greatness,  the  fiibrication  of  the  instruments  of  tmde 
becomes  itself  the  object  of  a  great  number  of  very  important  manu- 
&ctures.  To  give  any  particular  ^icouragement  to  the  importation 
of  volA  instruments,  would  interfere  too  m«eh  with  the  interest  of  those 
manaf^stures.  Such  importation,  therefore,  instead  <rf  being  encour- 
aged, has  frequently  been  prohibited.  Thus  the  importation  of  wool 
cards,  except  from  Ireland,  or  when  brought  in  as  wreck  or  prise  goods, 
was  prohibited  by  the  dd  of  Edward  IV. ; '  which  prohibition  was  re- 
newed by  the  39th  of  Elisabeth,*  and  has  been  continued  and  rendered 
perpetual  by  subsequent  laws.^ 

^rrhis  chapter  appears  first  In  Additions  and  Correctioos  and  ed.  3.] 
*{S  Car.  1.0  c.  4 ;  13  and  14  Car.  IL,  a  19.] 
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The  importation  of  the  materials  of  manu&cture  has  sometimes  been 
encouraged  by  an  exemption  from  the  duties  to  which  other  goods  are 
subject,  and  sometimes  by  bounties. 

The  importation  of  sheep's  wool  from  several  different  countries,^  of 
cotton  wool  from  all  countries,'  of  undressed  flax,'  of  the  greater  part 
of  dying  drugs,^  of  the  greater  part  of  undressed  hides  from  Ireland  or 
the  British  colonies,^  of  seal  skins  from  the  British  Greenland  fishery,  ^ 
of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the  British  colonies,^  as  well  as  of  several 
other  materials  of  manufacture,  has  been  encouraged  by  an  exemption 
from  all  duties,  if  properly  entered  at  the  customhouse.  The  private 
interest  of  our  merchants  and  manu&cturers  may,  perhaps,  have 
extorted  from  the  legislature  these  exemptions,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  our  other  commercial  regulations.  They  are,  however,  perfectly 
just  and  reasonable,  and  if,  consistently  with  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  they  could  be  extended  to  all  the  other  materials  of  manufacture, 
the  public  would  certainly  be  a  gainer. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manufiusturers,  however,  has  in  some  cases 
extended  these  exemptions  a  good  deal  beyond  what  can  justly  be 
considered  as  the  rude  materials  of  their  work.  By  the  24  Geo.  II. 
chap.  46.  a  small  duty  of  only  one  penny  the  pound  was  imposed  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  brown  linen  yam,  instead  of  much  higher 
duties  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  before,  vis.  of  sixpence  the 
pound  upon  sail  yam,  of  one  shilling  the  pound  upon  all  French  and 
Dutch  yam,  and  of  two  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fonrpence  upon 
the  hundred  weight  of  all  spruce  or  Muscovia  yam.^  But  our  manu- 
facturers were  not  long  satisfied  with  this  reduction.  By  the  29th  of 
the  same  king,  chap.  15.  the  same  law  which  gave  a  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  British  and  Irish  linen  of  which  the  price  did  not  exceed 
eighteen  pence  the  yard,  even  this  small  duty  upon  the  importation 
of  brown  linen  ynm  was  taken  away.  In  the  different  operations,  how- 
ever, which  are  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  linen  yam,  a  good  deal 
more  industry  is  employed,  than  in  the  subsequent  operation  of  pre- 
paring linen  doth  fit>m  linen  yam.  To  say  nothing  of  the  industry  of 
the  flax-growers  and  flax-dressers,  three  or  four  spinners,  at  least,  are 

^[From  Irdand,  X3  Geo.  II.,  c.  ai ;  96  Geo.  II.,  c  8.  Spanish  wool  for  clothing  and 
Spanish  felt  wooL — Saxby,  British  Customs^  p.  263.] 

< [6  Geo.  III.,  c.  59, 1  2a]  ^[a  Geo.  II.,  c.  97.] 

•fs  Gea  I.,  c.  15, 1 10;  see  below,  p.  155.] 

^[9  Geo.  III.,  c.  39,  I  I,  continued  by  14  Geo.  IIL,  c.  86,  i  ix,  and  21  Gea  III., 

c  99*  S  3-] 

•[is  ueo.  IIL,  c.  31,  i  la]  '[Above,  p.  82. J 

•  [Smith  has  here  inadvertently  given  the  rates  at  whidi  the  articles  were  vahied  in  the 

'  Book  of  Rates,*  12  Car.  II.,  a  4,|mstead  of  the  duties,  which  would  be  20  per  cent  on  the 

rates.    See  bdow,  pp.  363,  364*] 
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necessary,  in  order  to  keep  one  weaver  in  constant  emplojrment ;  and 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  labour,  necessary  for  the 
(»eparation  of  linen  cloth,  is  employed  in  that  of  linen  yam ;  but  our 
spinners  are  poor  people,  women  commonly,  scattered  about  in  all 
different  parts  of  the  country,  without  support  or  protection.  It  is  not 
by  the  sale  of  their  work,  but  by  that  of  the  complete  work  of  the 
weavers,  that  our  great  master  manufiusturers  make  their  profits.  As 
it  is  their  interest  to  sell  the  complete  manufiwsture  as  dear,  so  is  it  to 
buy  the  materials  as  cheap  as  possible.  By  extorting  from  the  legisla- 
ture bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  their  own  linen,  high  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  all  foreign  linen,  and  a  total  prohibition  of  the 
home  consumption  of  some  sorts  of  French  linen,^  they  endeavour  to 
sell  their  own  goods  as  dear  as  posrible.  By  encouraging  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  linen  yam,  and  thoeby  bringing  it  into  competition 
with  that  which  is  made  by  our  own  people,  they  endeavour  to  buy  the 
work  of  the  poor  spinners  as  cheap  as  possible.  They  are  as  intent  to 
keep  down  the  wages  of  their  own  weavers,  as  the  earnings  of  the  poor 
spinners,  and  it  is  by  no  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman,  that 
they  endeavour  either  to  raise  the  price  of  the  complete  work,  or  to 
lower  that  of  the  rude  materials.  It  is  the  industry  which  is  carried 
on  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  that  is  principally 
encouraged  by  our  mercantile  system,  lliat  which  is  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  indigent,  is  too  often,  either  neglected, 
or  oppressed. 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  linen,  and  the  exemption 
firom  duty  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  yam,  which  were  granted 
only  for  fif^n  years,  but  continued  by  two  different  prolongations,' 
expire  with  the  end  of  the  session  of  parliament  which  shall  immediately 
follow  the  S4th  of  June  1786. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  importation  of  the  materials  of 
manufocture  by  bounties,  has  been  principally  confined  to  such  as  were 
imported  from  our  American  plantations. 

The  first  bounties  of  this  kind  were  those  granted,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  upon  the  importation  of  naval  stores 
firom  America.*  Under  this  denomination  were  comprehended  timber 
fit  for  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits ;  hemp ;  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine. 
The  bounty,  however,  of  one  pound  the  ton  upon  masting-timber,  and 
that  of  six  pounds  the  ton  upon  hemp,  were  extended  to  such  as  should 


because  the 
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people,  and 
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jrAbove,voLu,  p.437.] 

Mio  Geo.  UI.,  c.  38,  and  19  Goa  III.,  c  97.] 

'[3  and  4  Ann.  c  ia^Aiv|er9QQr  Commerce,  A.O.  1703.] 
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colonial 
indigo, 


c<^nial 
liemp  or  un- 
drMted  flax, 


be  imported  into  Rnglund  fimn  Seotland^  Both  these  bounties  eon- 
tinued  without  any  Tariaticm,  at  the  same  rate,  till  they  were  severally 
allowed  to  expire ;  that  upon  hemp  on  the  1st  of  Jansuaiy  1741,  and 
that  upon  masting-timber  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  parliament 
immediately  following  the  24th  Jone  1781. 

The  bounties  upcm  the  importation  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine 
underwent,  during  their  continuance,  several  alterations.  Originally 
that  upon  tar  was  four  pounds  t^  ten ;  that  upon  pitch  the  same ; 
and  that  upon  turpentine,  three  pounds  the  ton.  The  bounty  of  four 
pounds  the  ton  upon  tar  was  afterwards  confined  to  such  as  had  been 
prepared  in  a  particular  manner;  that  upon  other  good,  dean,  and 
merchantable  tar  was  reduced  to  two  pounds  four  shillings  the  ton. 
The  bounty  upcm  pitch  was  likewise  redueed  to  one  pound ;  and  that 
upon  turp^itine  to  one  pound  ten  shillings  the  ton.^ 

The  second  bounty  upon  the  nnportation  of  ai^  of  the  materials  of 
manufiusture,  according  to  the  order  of  time,  was  that  granted  by  Uie 
21  Geo.  II.  chap.  SO.  upon  the  importation  of  indigo  from  the  British 
plantations.  When  the  plantation  indigo  was  worth  three-fourths  of  the 
price  of  the  best  French  indigo,  it  was  by  this  act  entitled  to  a  bounty 
of  sixpence  the  pound.  This  bounty,  which,  like  most  others,  was 
grant^  only  for  a  limited  time,  was  continned  by  several  prokmga- 
tions,  but  was  reduced  to  four  pence  the  pound.*  It  was  allowed  to 
exfnre  with  the  end  of  the  session  of  parliament  which  followed  the 
25th  March  1781. 

The  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted  (much  about  the 
time  that  we  were  beginning  sometimes  to  oourt  and  sometimes  to 
quarrel  with  our  American  colonies)  by  the  4  Geoi  III.  chap.  26.  upon 
the  importation  of  hemp,  or  undressed  £kx,  from  the  British  (riaata- 
tions.  This  bounty  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24ih 
June  1764,  to  the  24th  June  1785.  For  the  first  seven  years  it  was  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  the  ton,  for  the  seeond  at  sax  pounds, 
and  for  the  third  at  four  pounds.  It  was  not  extended  to  Scotland,  of 
which  the  climate  (although  hemp  is  sometimes  raised  there,  in  small 
quantities  and  of  an  inferior  quality)  is  not  very  fit  for  that  prodnce. 
Such  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  fiax  into  England  would 
have  been  too  great  a  discouragement  to  tlie  native  produce  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 


1  [Mastiog-timber  (and  also  tar,  pitch  and  rosin),  tinder  is  Ann,  st.  i,  c.  9,  and  masting- 
timber  only  under  2  Geo.  II.,  c  35, 1 13.  The  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  hemp  m 
Scotland  is  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  8  Geo.  L.  c  za,  and  Is  presumably  to  be  read  mto 
the  «*wq'*»»"g  portion.] 

«[8  Gea  L.  c.  12 ;  a  Geo.  II.,  c  35,  II 3, 11.]  »t3  Oeo^  lU..  c  25.] 
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colonial  raw 
sUk, 


The  fourth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted  by  the  5  Geo,  III.  American 
chap.  45.  upon  the  importation  of  wood  from  America.  It  i|as  granted 
for  nine  years,  from  the  1st  January  1766^  to  the  1st  January  1775. 
During  the  first  three  years,  it  was  to  be  for  every  hundred  and  twenty 
good  deals,  at  Uie  rate  of  one  pound ;  and  for  every  load  containing 
fifty  cubic  feet  of  other  squared  timber  at  the  rate  of  twelve  shillings. 
For  the  second  three  years,  it  was  for  deals  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
shillings,  and  for  other  squared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  eight  shillings ; 
and  for  the  third  three  years,  it  was  for  deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  ten 
shillings,  and  for  other  squared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings. 

The  fifth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted  by  the  9  Geo.  III. 
chap.  38.  upon  the  importation  of  raw  silk  from  the  British  plantations. 
It  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  1st  January  1770,  to 
the  1st  January  1791*  For  the  first  seven  years  it  was  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds  value ;  for  the 
second,  at  twenty  pounds ;  and  for  the  third  at  fifteen  pounds.  The 
management  of  the  silk-worm,  and  the  preparation  of  silk,  requires 
so  much  hand  labour ;  and  labour  is  so  very  dear  in  America,  that  even 
this  great  bounty,  I  have  been  infimned,  was  not  likely  to  produce  any 
considerable  effect 

The  sixth  bomity  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted  by  11  Grea  III. 
chap.  50.  for  the  importation  of  pipe,  hogshead,  and  banrel  staves  and 
heading  from  the  British  plantations.  It  was  granted  for  nine  years, 
from  1st  January  1772,  to  the  1st  January  1781.  For  the  first  three 
years,  it  was  for  a  certain  quantity  of  each,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  six 
pounds ;  for  the  second  three  years,  at  four  pounds ;  and  for  the  third 
three  years,  at  two  pounds. 

The  seventh  and  last  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  ^  granted  by  the  iHth  hemp 
19  Geo.  III.  chap.  37.  upon  the  importation  of  hemp  from  Ireland. 
It  was  granted  in  tiie  same  manner  as  that  for  the  importation  of 
hemp  and  undressed  flax  from  America,^  for  twenty-<me  years,  firom 
the  24th  June  1779^  to  the  24th  June  1800.  This  term  is  divided, 
likewise,  into  three  periods  of  seven  years  each  ;  and  in  each  of  those 
periods,  the  rate  of  the  Irish  bounty  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
American.  It  does  not,  however,  like  the  American  bounty,  extend 
to  the  importation  of  undressed  flax.  It  would  have  been  too  great 
a  discouragement  to  the  cultivatiim  of  that  plant  in  Great  Britain. 
When  this  last  bounty  was  granted,  the  British  and  Irish  legislatures 
weee  not  in  much  better  humour  with  one  another,  than  the  British 
and  American  had  been  before.     But  this  boon  to  Ireland,  it  is  to  be 


colonial  bar- 
rel stavet, 


^  [Additions  and  Corrections  omits  '  that '.] 

VOL.  n. — 10 


'[The  third  bounty.] 
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hoped,  has  been  granted  tinder  mofe  CMrtonate  auspioesy  than  all  those 
to  America. 

The  same  commodities  upon  which  we  thus  gave  bounties,  wh^i 
imported  from  America,  were  subjected  to  considerable  duties  when 
imported  from-  any  other  oountrj.  The  intarest  of  our  American 
cc^enies  was  regarded  as  the  same  with  that  of  the  mother  country. 
Their  wealth  was  considered  as  our  wealth.  Whatever  money  was  sent 
out  to  them,  it  was  said,  came  all  back  to  us  by  the  balance  of  trade, 
and  we  could  never  become  a  fiupthing  the  poorer,  by  any  ezpenoe 
which  we  could  lay  out  upon  them.  They  were  our  own  in  every 
respect,  and  it  was  an  expence  laid  out  upon  the  improvement  of  our 
own  property,  and  for  the  profitable  employment  of  our  own  people. 
It  is  unnecessary,  I  apprehend,  at  presait  to  say  any  thing  further,  in 
order  to  expose  the  foUy  of  a  system,  idiich  &tal  experience  has  now 
sufficiently  exposed.  Had  our  American  colonies  really  been  a  part  of 
Great  Britain,  those  bounties  might  have  been  considered  as  bounties 
upon  production,  and  would  still  have  been  liable  to  all  the  objections 
to  which  such  bounties  are  liable,  but  to  no  other. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture  is  sometimes  dis- 
couraged by  absolute  prohibitions,  and  sometimes  by  high  duties. 

Our  woollen  manwfecturers  have  been  more  suooessfnl  than  any 
other  class  of  workmen,  in  persuading  the  legislature  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation  depended  upon  the  success  and  extensk>n  ai  their  par- 
ticular business.  They  have  not  only  obtained  a  monopoly  against  the 
consumers  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of  importing  woollen  cloths  from 
any  foreign  country ;  but  they  have  likewise  obtained  another  monopoly 
against  the  sheep  frurmers  and  growers  of  wool,  by  a  similar  prohibition 
of  the  exportation  of  live  ^eep  and  wooL  The  severity  ai  many  of 
the  laws  which  have  heea  enacted  for  the  security  of  the  revenue  is 
very  justly  complained  of,  as  imposing  heavy  penalties  upcm  actions 
which,  antecedent  to  the  statutes  that  declared  them  to  be  crimes, 
had  always  been  understood  to  be  innocent  But  the  cruellest  of  our 
revenue  laws,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  are  mild  and  gentle,  in  com- 
parison of  some  of  those  which  the  clamour  of  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  has  extorted  from  the  legislature,  for  the  support  of  their 
own  absurd  and  oppressive  monopolies.  Like  the  laws  of  Draco,  these 
laws  may  be  said  to  be  all  written  in  blood. 

By  the  8th  of  Elisabeth,  chap.  S.  the  exporter  of  sheep,  lambs  or 
rams,  was  for  the  first  ofience  to  ferfidit  «11  his  goods  fer  ev€t,  to  suffer 
a  year's  imprisonment,  and  then  to  have  his  left  hand  cut  off  in  a 
market  town  upon  a  market  day,  to  be  there  nailed  up ;  and  for  the 
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second  offence  to  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  to  suffer  death  accordingly. 
To  prevent  the  breed  of  our  sheep  from  being  i»opagated  in  foreign 
eonntriesy  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  this  law.  By  the  Idth  and 
14th  of  Charles  II.  chap.  18.  the  exportation  of  wool  was  made  felony, 
and  the  exporter  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  a 
felon. 

For  the  honour  of  the  national  humanity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
neither  of  these  statutes  were  ever  executed.  The  first  of  them,  how- 
evor,  so  fer  as  I  know,  has  nev^  been  directly  repealed,  and  Seijeant 
Hawkins  seems  to  consider  it  as  still  in  ferce.^  It  may  however, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  virtually  repealed  by  the  12th  of  Charles  II. 
chap.  32.  sect  3.  which,  without  expressly  taking  away  the  penalties 
imposed  by  former  statutes,^  imposes  a  new  penalty,  vis.  That  of  twenty 
shillings  for  every  sheep  exported,  or  attempted  to  be  expcnrted,  to- 
gether with  the  forfeiture  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  owner's  share  of 
the  ship.  The  second  of  them  was  expressly  repealed  by  the  7th  and 
8th  of  William  IIL  chap.  28.  sect  4.  By  which  it  is  declared  that, 
<"  Whereas  the  statute  of  the  18th  and  14th  of  King  Charles  II.  made 
''against  the  exportation  of  wool,  among  other  things  in  the  said  act 
**  mentioiied,  doth  enact  the  same  to  be  deemed  felony ;  by  the  sever- 
''ity  of  which  penalty  the  prosecution  of  offenders  hath  not  been  so 
"  effectually  put  in  execution :  Be  it,  therefore,  enacted  by  the  authority 
''  foresaid,  that  so  much  of  the  said  act,  which  relates  to  the  making 
"  the  said  offence  felony,  be  repealed  and  made  void." 

The  penalties,  however,  which  are  either  imposed  by  this  milder 
statute,  or  which,  though  imposed  by  former  statutes,  are  not  repealed 
by  this  one,  are  still  sufficiently  severe.  Besides  the  forfeiture  of 
the  goods,  the  exporter  incurs  the  penalty  of  three  shillings  for  every 
pound  weight  of  wool  either  exported  or  attempted  to  be  exported, 
that  is  about  four  or  five  times  the  value.  Any  merdiant  or  other 
person  convicted  of  this  offence  is  disaUed  from  requiring  any  debt  or 
account  bdonging  to  him  from  any  factor  or  other  persoa*  Let  his 
fortune  be  what  it  will,  whether  he  is,  or  is  not  able  to  pay  those 
heavy  penalties,  the  law  means  to  ruin  him  completely.  But  as  the 
morals  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not  yet  so  0(Nmipt  as  those 
of  the  contrivers  of  this  statute,  I  have  not  heard  that  any  advan- 
tage has  ever  been  taken  of  this  clause.  If  the  person  convicted  of 
this  offence  is  not  aUe  to  pay  the  penalties  within  three  months  after 

ifWiDiMn  HftwUnt,  TrtaHs$  of  the  PUatoftke  Crown,  4th  ecL,  176a,  bk.  L,  chap.  53.] 
*n9o  iff  from  doing  io»  it  ezpMly  provktos  that  any  greater  peneitties  already  prescribed 
shall  remain  in  foroe.  J 
'[laCar.  IL.csa.] 
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judgment^  he  is  to  be  transpcnrted  for  seven  years,  and  if  he  returns 
before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  is  liable  to  the  pains  of  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy.^  The  owner  of  the  ship  knowing  this 
offence  forfeits  all  his  interest  in  the  ship  and  furniture.  The  master 
and  mariners  knowing  this  offence  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chattels, 
and  suffer  three  months  imprisonment.  By  a  subsequent  statute  the 
master  suffers  six  months  im^msonment.^ 

In  order  to  (»event  exportation,  the  whole  inland  commerce  of  wool 
is  laid  under  very  burdensome  and  oppressive  restrictions.  It  cannot 
be  packed  in  any  box,  barrel,  cask,  case,  chest,  or  any  other  package, 
but  only  in  packs  of  leather  or  pack-cloth,  on  which  must  be  marked 
on  the  outside  the  words  rvool  or  i^am,  in  huge  letters  not  less  than 
three  inches  long,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same  and  the  package,  and 
three  shillings  for  every  pound  weight,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or 
packer.'  It  cannot  be  loaden  on  any  horse  or  cart,  or  carried  by  land 
within  five  miles  of  the  coast,  but  between  sun-rising  and  sun-setting, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same,  the  horses  and  carriages.^  The  hundred 
next  adjoining  to  the  sea  coast,  out  of  or  through  which  the  wool  is 
carried  or  exported,  forfeits  twenty  pounds,  if  the  wool  is  under  the 
value  of  ten  pounds ;  and  if  of  greater  value,  then  treble  that  value, 
together  with  treble  costs,  to  be  sued  for  within  the  year.  The  execu- 
tion to  be  against  any  two  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  the  sessions  must 
reimburse,  by  an  assessment  on  the  other  inhabitants,  as  in  the  cases 
of  robbery.  And  if  any  person  compounds  with  the  hundred  for  less 
than  this  penalty,  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  five  years ;  and  any  other 
person  may  prosecute.  These  regulations  take  place  through  the 
whole  kingdom.^ 

But  in  the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  the  restrictions  are 
stiU  more  troublesome.  Every  owner  of  wool  within  ten  miles  of  the 
sea-coast  must  give  an  account  in  writing,  three  days  after  shearing,  to 
the  next  officer  of  the  customs,  of  the  number  of  his  fleeces,  and  of  the 
places  where  they  are  lodged.  And  before  he  removes  any  part  of 
them  he  must  give  the  like  notice  of  the  number  and  weight  of  the 


,  c.  II.  I  6.] 

Ay  the  reference  is  to  lo  and  ix  W.  III.,  c.  xo,  |  i8,  but  this  applies  to  the 

oommander  of  a  king's  ship  cooiuviDg  at  the  offence,  not  to  the  master  of  the  offending 
vessd.] 

*rx2  Geo.  IL,  c.  21,  i  xa] 

*[i3  and  14  Car.  IL,  c  18,  |  9,  forbade  removal  of  wool  in  anv  part  of  the  country  be- 
tween 8  P.M.  and  4  A.M.  from  March  to  September,  and  5  p.m.  and  7  A.M.  from  October  to 
February.  7  and  8  W.  III.,  c.  28,  I  8,  taking  no  notice  of  this,  enacted  the  provisioD 
quoted  in  the  text  The  provision  of  X3  and  14  Car.  II..  c.  x8.  was  repealed  by  ao  Geo. 
III.,  c.  5c  wfaidi  takes  no  notice  of  7  and  8  W.  IIL,  c.  28.] 

*[AU  these  provisioos  are  from  7  and  8  W.  III.,  c.  a8.] 
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fleeces,  and  of  the  name  and  abode  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
sold,  and  of  the  place  to  which  it  is  intended  they  should  be  carried. 
No  person  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea,  in  the  said  counties,  can 
buy  any  wool,  before  he  enters  into  bond  to  the  king,  that  no  part 
of  the  wool  which  he  shall  so  buy  shall  be  sold  by  him  to  any  other 
person  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea.  If  any  wool  is  found  carrying 
towards  the  sea-side  in  the  said  counties,  unless  it  has  been  entered 
and  security  given  as  aforesaid,  it  is  forfeited,  and  the  offender  also  for- 
feits three  shillings  for  every  pound  weight.  If  any  person  lays  any 
wool,  not  entered  as  aforesaid,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea,  it  must 
be  seized  and  forfeited;  and  if,  after  such  seizure,  any  person  shall 
claim  the  same,  he  must  give  security  to  the  Exchequer,  that  if  he  is 
cast  upon  trial  he  shall  pay  treble  costs,  besides  all  other  penalties.^ 

When  such  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  inland  trade,  the  and  so  also 
coasting  trade,  we  may  believe,  cannot  be  left  very  free.  Every  owner  ing  trade. 
of  wool  who  cairieth  or  causeth  to  be  carried  any  wool  to  any  port  or 
place  on  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  be  from  thence  transported  by  sea 
to  any  other  place  or  port  on  the  coast,  must  first  cause  an  entry 
thereof  to  be  made  at  the  port  ftom  whence  it  is  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed, containing  the  weight,  marks,  and  number  of  the  packages 
before  he  brings  the  same  within  five  miles  of  that  port ;  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  same,  and  also  the  horses,  carts,  and  other  carriages; 
and  also  of  suffering  and  forfeiting,  as  by  the  other  laws  in  force 
against  the  exportation  of  wool.  This  law,  however,  (1  Will  III.  chap. 
32.)  is  so  very  indulgent  as  to  declare,  that  "  this  shall  not  hinder  any 
''person  from  canying  his  wool  home  from  the  place  of  shearing, 
**  though  it  be  within  five  miles  of  the  sea,  provided  that  in  ten  days 
''after  shearing,  and  before  he  remove  the  wool,  he  do  under  his  hand 
"  certify  to  the  next  officer  of  the  customs,  the  true  number  of  fleeces, 
"and  where  it  is  housed  ;  and  do  not  remove  the  same,  without  certifying 
"to  such  officer,  under  his  hand,  his  intention  so  to  do,  three  days 
"before."^  Bond  must  be  given  that  the  wool  to  be  carried  coast- 
ways  is  to  be  landed  at  the  particular  port  for  which  it  is  entered 
outwards  ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  is  landed  without  the  presence  of  an 
fficer,  not  only  the  forfeiture  of  the  wool  is  incurred  as  in  other  goods, 
but  the  usual  additional  penalty  of  three  shillings  for  every  pound 
weight  is  likewise  incurred. 

Our  woollen  manu&cturers,  in  order  to  justify  their  demand  of  such  The  mann- 
extraordinary  restrictions  and  r^ralations,  confidently  asserted,  that  aiiecedthat 
English  wool  was  of  a  peculiar  quality,  superior  to  that  of  any  other      woS  i 


Iwaa 


1  ^9  and  lo  W.  IIL,  c.  40^]  '  [Tbe  quotation  |8  not  ver^tim,] 
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country;  that  the  wool  of  other  countries  could  not,  without  some 
mixture  of  it,  be  wrought  up  into  any  tolerable  manufiieture ;  that  fine 
doth  could  not  be  made  without  it ;  that  England,  therefore,  if  the 
exportation  of  it  could  be  totally  prevented,  could  monopolise  to  her- 
self almost  the  whole  wooU^i  trade  of  the  world ;  and  thus,  having  no 
rivals,  could  sell  at  what  price  she  pleased,  and  in  a  short  time  acquire 
tiie  most  incredible  degree  of  wealth  by  the  most  advantageous  balance 
of  trade.  This  doctrine,  like  most  oth^  doctrines  which  are  confidently 
asserted  by  any  considerable  number  of  people,  was,  and  still  continues 
to  be,  most  implicitly  believed  by  a  much  greater  number ;  by  almost 
all  those  who  are  either  unacquainted  with  the  woollen  trade,  or  who 
have  not  made  particular  enquiries.  It  is,  however,  so  perfectly  false, 
that  English  wool  is  in  any  respect  necessary  for  the  making  of  fine 
doth,  that  it  is  altogether  unfit  for  it.  Fine  cloth  is  made  altogether 
of  Spanish  wooL  English  wool  cannot  be  even  so  mixed  with  Spanish 
wool  as  to  enter  into  the  composition  without  spoiling  and  degrading, 
in  some  d^^ree,  the  fiibric  of  Uie  doth.^ 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,*  that  the  effect 
of  these  r^ulaticms  has  been  to  depress  the  [Hrice  of  English  wool,  not 
only  below  what  it  naturally  would  be  in  the  present  times,  but  very 
much  below  what  it  actually  was  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The 
price  of  Scots  wool,  when  in  consequence  of  the  union  it  became  subject 
to  the  same  regulations,  is  said  to  have  £gJlen  about  one  hal£  It  is 
observed  by  the  very  accurate  and  intelligent  author  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Wool,  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Smith,  that  the  price  of  the  best 
English  wool  in  England  is  generally  bdow  what  wod  of  a  very 
inferior  quality  commonly  sells  for  in  the  market  of  Amsterdam.*  To 
depress  the  price  of  this  commodity  below  what  may  be  called  its 
natural  and  proper  price,  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  those  regulations ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  produced  the  effect 
that  was  expected  from  them. 

This  reduction  of  price,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  by  discouraging 
the  growing  of  wool,  must  have  reduced  very  much  the  annual  produce 
of  that  commodity,  ttK>ugh  not  below  what  it  formerly  was,  yet  below 
what,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  probably  would  have  been,  had 
it,  in  consequence  of  an  open  and  free  market,  been  allowed  to  rise  to 
the  natural  and  proper  price.  I  am,  however,  disposed  to  believe,  that 
the  quantity  of  the  annual  produce  cannot  have  been  much,  though  it 
may  perhaps  have  been  a  little,  affected  by  these  regulations.    The 

1  ['  It  is  wen  known  that  the  real  very  superfine  cloth  everywhere  must  be  entirely  of  Spanish 
wool'— Anderson,  Commerce,  a.d.  1669.]  •[Above,  vol  i.,  pp.  230,  231.] 

•  [Chronicon  Rusticum^Commerciale;  or  Memoirs  of  Wool^  etc. ,  1767,  vw.  ii. ,  p.  418,  oote.] 
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growing  of  wool  is  not  the  chief  purpose  for  which  the  sheep  £urmer 
employs  his  industry  and  stock.  He  expects  his  profit,  not  so  much 
fiom  the  [urice  of  the  fleece,  as  from  that  of  the  carcase ;  and  the  avontge 
or  ordinary  price  of  the  latter,  must  even,  in  many  cases,  make  up  to 
him  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  the  average  or  <ffdinary  price 
of  the  former.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  forq^oing  part  of  this  woriL, 
that  '^  Whatever  regulations  tend  to  sink  the  price,  either  of  wool  or 
''of  raw  hides,  below  what  it  naturally  would  be,  must,  in  an  improved 
'^and  cultivated  country,  have  some  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of 
*'  butchers  meat  The  price  both  of  the  great  and  small  cattle  which 
''are  fed  on  improved  and  cultivated  land,  must  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
"rent  which  the  landlord,  and  the  profit  which  the  former  has  reason 
"to  expect  from  improved  and  cultivated  land.  If  it  is  not,  they  will 
"soon  cease  to  feed  them.  Whatever  part  of  this  price,  therefore,  is 
"not  paid  by  the  wo<d  and  the  hide,  must  be  paid  by  the  carcase.  The 
"less  there  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  nrast  be  paid  for  the  other. 
"  In  what  manner  this  price  is  to  be  divided  upon  the  different  parts  of 
"  the  beast,  is  indifferent  to  the  landlords  and  fiurmers,  provided  it  is 
"all  paid  to  them.  In  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  therefore, 
"  their  interest  as  landlords  and  formers  cannot  be  much  affected  by 
"  such  regulations,  though  their  interest  as  consumers  may,  by  the  rise 
"in  the  price  of  provisions."  ^  According  to  this  reasoning,  therefore, 
this  degndation  in  the  price  of  wool  is  not  likely,  in  an  improved  and 
cultivated  country,  to  occasion  any  diminution  in  the  annual  produce 
of  that  commodity ;  except  so  far  as,  by  raising  the  price  of  mutton,  it 
may  somewhat  diminish  the  demand  for,  and  consequently  the  produc- 
tion o(  that  particular  species  of  butdiers  meat  Its  effect,  however, 
even  in  this  way,  it  is  probable,  is  not  very  considerable. 

But  though  its  effset  upon  the  quantity  of  the  annual  produce  may  nor  lu 
not  have  been  very  considerable,  its  effect  upon  the  quality,  it  may  ^ 
perhaps  be  thought,  must  necessarily  have  been  very  great  The 
degradation  in  the  quality  of  Rnglish  wool,  if  not  below  iidiat  it  was  in 
former  times,  yet  below  what  it  naturally  would  have  been  in  the 
present  state  of  improvement  and  cultivation,  must  have  been,  it  may 
perhaps  be  supposed,  very  nearly  in  pr^^Kxrtion  to  the  degradation  of 
price.  As  the  quality  depends  upon  the  breed,  upon  the  pasture,  and 
upon  the  management  and  cleanliness  of  the  sheep,  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  growth  of  the  fleece,  the  attention  to  these  drcumstanoes, 
it  may  naturally  enough  be  imagined,  can  never  be  greater  than  in 
proportion  to  the  recompenoe  which  the  price  of  the  fleece  is  likely  to 

> [Above,  VOL  i.,  p.  ass.] 
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make  for  the  labour  and  ezpenoe  which  that  attention  requires.  It 
happens,  however^  that  the  goodness  of  the  fleece  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  health,  growth,  and  bulk  of  the  animal ;  the  same 
attention  which  is  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  carcase,  is, 
in  some  respects,  sufficient  for  that  of  the  fleece.  Notwithstanding 
the  degradation  of  price,  Rngh'sh  wool  is  said  to  have  been  improved 
considerably  during  the  course  even  of  the  present  century.  The 
improvement  might  pertiaps  have  been  greater  if  the  price  had  been 
better ;  but  the  lowness  of  price,  though  it  may  have  obstructed,  yet 
certainly  it  has  not  altogether  (»evented  that  improvement 

The  violence  of  these  r^ulations,  therefore,  seems  to  have  affected 
neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  the  annual  produce  of  wool  so 
much  as  it  might  have  been  expected  to  do  (though  I  think  it  probable 
that  it  may  have  affected  the  latter  a  good  deal  mote  than  the  former) ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  growers  of  wool,  thou^  it  must  have  been 
hurt  in  some  degree,  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  much  less 
hurt  than  could  well  have  heea  imagined. 

These  considerations,  however,  will  not  justify  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  the  exportation  of  wooL^  But  they  will  fully  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  considerable  tax  upon  that  exportation. 

To  hurt  in  any  degree  the  interest  of  any  one  order  of  citizens,  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  promote  that  of  some  other,  is  evidently  con- 
trary to  that  justice  and  equality  of  treatment  which  the  sovereign 
owes  to  all  the  different  orders  of  his  subjects.  But  the  prohibition 
certainly  hurts,  in  some  degree,  the  interest  of  the  growers  of  wool, 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  promote  that  of  the  manu&cturers. 

Eveiy  different  order  of  citizens  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth.  A  tax  of  Ave,  or  even  of  ten 
shillings  upon  the  exportation  of  every  tod  of  wool,  would  produce  a 
very  considerable  revenue  to  the  sovereign.  It  would  hurt  the  in- 
terest of  the  growers  somewhat  less  than  the  prohibition,  because  it 
would  not  probably  lower  the  price  of  wool  quite  so  much.  It  would 
afford  a  sufficient  advantage  to  the  manufacturer,  because,  though  he 
might  not  buy  his  wool  altogether  so  cheap  as  under  the  prohibi- 
tion, he  would  still  buy  it,  at  least,  five  or  ten  shillings  cheaper  than 
any  foreign  manu&cturer  could  buy  it,  besides  saving  the  freight  and 
insurance,  which  the  other  would  be  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  scarce 
possible  to  devise  a  tax  which  could  produce  any  considerable  revenue 
to  the  sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  occasion  so  little  inconveniency 
to  any  body. 


^  [Additions  and  Corrections  rands  '  the  wool '.] 
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The  prohibition^  notwithatanding  all  the  penaltieft  which  guard  it,"^ 
does  not  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool.  It  it  exported^  it  is  well 
known,  in  great  quantities.  The  great  difference  between  the  price 
in  the  home  and  that  in  the  foreign  market,  presents  such  a  tempta^ 
tion  to  smuggling,  that  all  the  rigour  of  the  law  cannot  prevent  it. 
This  illegal  exportation  is  advantageous  to  nobody  but  the  smuggler,  j 
A  legal  exportation  subject  to  a  tax,  by  affording  a  revenue  to  the 
sovereign,  and  thereby  saving  the  imposition  of  some  other,  perhaps, 
more  burdensome  and  inconvenient  taxes,  might  prove  advantageous 
to  all  the  different  subjects  of  the  state. 

The  exportation  of  fuller's  earth,  or  fuller's  day,  supposed  to  be 
necessary  for  preparing  and  cleansing  the  woollen  manu&ctures,  has 
been  subjected  to  nearly  the  same  penalties  as  the  exportation  of  wocrf.^ 
Even  tobacco-pipe  day,  though  acknowledged  to  be  different  horn 
filer's  day,  yet,  on  account  of  their  resemblance,  and  because  fuller's 
clay  might  sometimes  be  exported  as  tobacco-pipe  day,  has  been  laid 
under  the  same  prohibitions  md  penalties.* 

By  the  ISth  and  14th  of  Charles  II.  diap.  7.  the  exportation,  not 
only  of  raw  hides,  but  of  tanned  leather,  except  in  the  shape  of  boots, 
shoes,  or  slippers,  was  prohibited ;  *  and  the  law  gave  a  monopoly  to 
our  boot-makers  and  shoe-makers,  not  only  against  our  grasiers,  but 
against  our  tanners.  By  subsequent  statutes,  our  tanners  have  got 
themsdves  exempted  from  this  monopoly,  upon  pajring  a  small  tax  of 
only  one  shilling  on  the  hundred  weight  of  tanned  leather,  weighing 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.^  They  have  obtained  likewise  the 
drawback  of  two-thirds  of  the  excise  duties  imposed  upon  their  com- 
modity, even  when  exported  without  further  manufacture.  All  manu- 
fiustures  of  leather  may  be  exported  duty  free ;  and  the  exporter  is 
besides  entitled  to  the  drawback  of  the  whole  duties  of  excise.^  Our 
gnuders  stiU  continue  subject  to  the  old  monopoly.  Grasiers  separated 
from  one  another,  and  dispersed  through  all  the  different  comers  of 
the  country,  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  combine  together  for  the 

>  Tia  Car.  IL,  c.  ^  ;  13  and  14  Car.  IL,  c.  18.] 

*[i3  and  14  Car.  II..  c.  18, 1 8.  The  preamble  to  the  dause  alleges  that '  great  quantities 
of  mUer's  eai^  or  fuUing  day  are  daily  carried  and  exported  under  the  colour  of  tobacco- 
pipe  day*.] 

'  [The  preamble  sa^  that  *  notwithstandinff  the  many  good  laws  before  this  time  made 
and  stin  in  force,  prohibiting  the  exportation  <n  leather  ...  by  the  cunning  and  subtlety  of 
some  persons  ami  the  neglect  of  others  who  ought  to  take  care  thereof;  there  are  such 
quantities  of  leather  daily  exported  to  fordgn  paru  that  the  price  of  leather  is  grown  to  those 
excessive  rates  that  many  artificers  working  leather  cannot  furnish  themsdves  with  sufficient 
store  thereof  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  trades,  and  the  poor  sort  of  people  are  not  ahk  to 
buy  those  thines  made  of  leather  which  of  necessity  they  most  make  use  or '.] 

*[ao  Car.  U.,  c.  ^ ;  9  Ann.,  c.  6^  |  4.] 
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[9  Ann.,  c.  II, 


.i39» 


explained  by  10  Ann.,  c  96, 1 6.  and  X3  Aon.,  st  3,  c.  9, 1 64.] 
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purpose  either  of  impoeing  monopoUei  upon  their  fellow-dtiseiis,  or 
of  exempting  themselres  ftvm  such  as  may  have  been  imposed  opon 
them  by  other  people.^  Manu&eturen  of  idl  kinds,  collected  together 
in  numerous  bodies  in  all  great  cities,  easily  can«  Even  the  horns  of 
cattle  are  prohibit^  to  be  exported ;  ^  and  the  two  insignificant  trades 
of  the  homer  and  comb-maker  ci^oy,  in  this  respect,  a  monopoly 
against  the  graaers. 

Restraints,  either  by  prohibitkms  or  by  taxes>  upon  the  exportation 
of  goods  wfaidi  are  partially,  but  not  completely  manufiietured,  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  manufacture  of  leather.  As  long  as  any  thing 
remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to  fit  any  commodity  for  immediate  use 
and  consumptioii,  our  manufiicturers  think  that  they  themselves  ought 
to  have  the  doing  of  it  Woollen  yam  and  worsted  are  prohilrited  to 
be  exported  under  the  same  penalties  as  wooL'  Even  white  cloths  are 
subject  to  a  duty  upon  expoitatien,^  and  our  dyers  have  so  £ur  obtained 
a  monopoly  against  our  dothiers.  Our  clothiers  would  probably  have 
been  able  to  defend  themselves  against  it,  bat  it  happens  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  prindpal  clothiers  ore  themselves  likewise  dyers. 
Watch-cases,  clock-cases,  and  dial^lates  for  clocks  and  watches,  have 
been  prohibited  to  be  exported.^  Our  clockHouikers  and  watch-makers 
are,  it  seems,  unwilling  that  the  price  of  this  sort  of  workmanship 
should  be  raised  upon  them  by  the  competition  of  foreigners. 

By  some  <Ad  statutes  of  Edward  III.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Edward  Vi.,* 
the  exportation  of  all  metals  was  prohibited.  Lead  and  tin  were  al<me 
excepted ;  probably  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  those  metals ; 
in  the  exportation  of  which,  a  ocmsideraUe  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom  in  those  days  consisted  For  the  enconngement  of  the 
mining  trade,  the  5th  of  William  and  Mary,  chap.  17.  exempted  from 
this  prohibition,  iron,  cof^per,  and  mundic  metal  made  fifom  British  ore. 
The  exportation  of  all  sorts  of  copper  bats,  foreign  as  well  as  Brfitidi, 
was  afterwards  permitted  by  the  9th  and  10th  of  William  III.  chap. 
26J  The  exportation  of  unnanu&ctured  brass,  of  what  is  called  gun- 
metal,  bell-metal,  and  shroff-metal,  still  continues  to  be  prohibited. 
Brass  manu&ctures  of  all  sorts  may  be  exported  duty  free.® 


1  [Above,  vol.  i.,  p.  128.] 

>  'Except  under  oertabi  conditkNtt  by  4  Ed.  IV.,  c  8 ;  wholly  by  7  Jac.  I.,  c  14,  |  4.] 

*  Under  13  and  14  Car.  IL,  c.  18,  and  7  and  8  W.  III.,  c.  aS ;  above,  p.  147.I 

«  'See  below,  next  page.]        '[9  and  10  W.  III.,  c.  a8,  professed^ to  prevent  fiauds.] 

'[The  preamble  to  Uie  Act  neart  quoted  in  tbe  text  mentions  98  Ed.  III.,  c  5  (iron) ;  33 

Hen.  VIII.,  c.  7  (brass,  copper,  etc),  and  a  and  «  Ed.  VI.,  c  37  (bdl-metal,  etc).] 

7[This  Act  tt  not  printed  in  the  ordinaiy  coUectioiis,  l)ut  the  provision  referred  to  is  in 

Piduring's  index,  s.v.  Copper,  And  the  clanse  is  redled  in  a  renewing  Act,  19  Ann.,  st.  i, 

c  18.1 

8  [Under  the  general  Act,  S  Oec  I.,  c  15,  mentioned  nnmediatdy  below.] 
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The  e9q>orUtkn  of  the  nuiteriak  of  mumhicAnre,  where  it  is  not 
altogether  prohihited,  is  in  many  cases  subjected  to  considemUe 
duties. 

By  the  8th  George  I.  chap.  15.,  the  exportation  of  all  goods,  the 
pvoduee  ot  manufiicture  of  Crreat  Britain,  upon  which  any  duties 
had  been  imposed  by  fermer  statutes,  was  rendered  duty  free.  The 
following  goods,  however,  were  excepted :  AUum,  lead,  lead  ore,  tin, 
tanned  leather,  copperas,  coals,  wool  cards,  white  woollen  cloths,  lafHS 
calaminaris,  skins  of  all  sorts,  glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hares  wo<d, 
hair  of  all  sorts,  horses,  and  litharge  of  lead.  If  you  except  horses, 
all  these  are  either  materials  of  manufiicture,  or  incomplete  manu- 
fifustures  (which  may  be  considered  as  materials  for  still  further  manu- 
facture), or  instruments  of  trade.  This  statute  leaves  them  subject  to 
all  the  old  duties  which  had  ever  been  imposed  upon  them,  the  old 
subsidy  and  one  per  cent,  outwards.^ 

By  the  same  statute  a  great  number  of  foreign  drugs  for  dyers  use, 
are  exempted  from  all  duties  upon  importation.  Each  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  afterwards  subjected  to  a  certain  duty,  not  indeed  a  very 
heavy  one,  upon  exportation.'  Our  dyers,  it  seems,  while  they  thought 
it  for  their  interest. to  encourage  the  importation  of  those  drugs,  by 
an  exemption  from  all  duties,  thought  it  likewise  for  their  interest  to 
throw  some  small  discourmgem^it  upon  their  exportation.  The  avidity, 
however,  which  suggested  this  notable  pieoe  of  mercantile  ingenuity, 
most  probably  disappointed  itself  of  its  object.  It  necessarily  taught 
the  importers  to  be  more  careful  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been, 
that  their  importation  should  not  exceed  what  was  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  the  home  market  The  home  maricet  was  at  all  times  likely 
to  be  more  scantOy  supplied ;  the  commodities  were  at  all  times  likely 
to  be  somewhat  dearer  there  than  they  would  have  been,  had  the  ex- 
portati<ni  been  rendered  as  free  as  the  importation. 

By  the  above-mentioned  statute,  gum  senega,  or  gum  ambic,  being 
among  the  enumerated  dying  drugs,  might  be  imported  duty  free. 
They  were  subjected,  indeed,  to  a  small  poundage  duty,  amounting 
oolj  to  three  pence  in  the  hundred  weight  upon  their  re-exportation. 
France  enjoyed,  at  that  time,  an  exclusive  trade  to  the  country  most 
productive  of  those  drugs,  that  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Senegal ;  and  the  British  market  could  not  be  easily  supplied  by 
the  immediate  importation  of  them  from  the  place  of  growth.     By 

1  [la  Car.  IL,  c  4,  I  a,  and  14  Car.  IL,  c  11,  |  95.  The  i  per  cent  was  due  on 
goods  exported  to  poits  in  the  Mediterranean  beyond  Malaga,  trnkss  the  ihip  had  siteen 
gims  and  other  wanike  aqttipnient.    See  SaxbT,  British  Customs,  pp.  48,  u.  j 

*  [Sbcpanoe  in  the  poond  on  the  vakiea  at  which  thej  are  rated  in  the  AclJ 
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the  25th  Geo.  11.^  therefcnre,  gum  senega  was  allowed  to  be  imported 
(contFary  to  the  general  dispositions  of  the  act  of  navigation)^  from  any 
part  of  Europe.  As  the  law^  however,  did  not  mean  to  encourage  thk 
species  of  trade,  so  contrary  to  the  general  principles  of  the  mercantile 
policy  of  England,  it  imposed  a  duty  of  ten  shillings  the  hundred 
weight  upon  such  importation,  and  no  part  of  this  duty  was  to  be  after- 
wards drawn  back  upon  its  exportation.  The  successful  war  which 
began  in  1755  gave  Great  Britain  the  same  exclusive  trade  to  those 
countries  which  France  had  ei\joyed  before.^  Our  manu&cturers,  as 
soon  as  the  peace  was  made,  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
advantage,  and  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  their  own  fitvour,  both 
against  the  growers,  and  against  the  importers  of  this  commodity.  By 
the  5th  Geo.  III.  therefore,  chap.  37.  the  exportation  of  gum  senega 
from  his  majesty's  dominions  in  Africa  was  confined  to  Grreat  Britain, 
and  was  subjected  to  all  the  same  restrictions,  regulations,  forfeitures 
and  penalties,  as  that  of  the  enumerated  commodities  of  the  British 
colcMiies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Its  importation,  indeed,  was 
subjected  to  a  small  doty  of  six-pence  the  huiuired  weight,  but  its 
re-exportation  was  subjected  to  the  enormous  duty  of  one  pound  ten 
shillings  the  hundred  weight.  It  was  the  intention  of  our  manu&c- 
turers  that  the  whole  i»t)duce  of  those  countries  should  be  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  and  in  order  that  they  themselves  might  be  enabled 
to  buy  it  at  their  own  {nice,  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  exported 
again,  but  at  such  an  expence  as  would  sufficiently  discourage  that 
exportation.  Their  avidity,  however,  upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  many 
other  occasions,  disappointed  itself  of  its  object.  This  enormous  duty 
presented  such  a  temptation  to  smuggling,  that  great  quantities  of  this 
commodity  were  clandestinely  exported,  probably  to  all  the  manu- 
fiusturing  countries  of  Europe,  but  particularly  to  Holland,  not  only 
frt>m  Grreat  Britain  but  from  Africa.  Upon  this  account,'  by  the  14 
Geo.  III.  chap.  10.  this  duty  upon  exportation  was  reduced  to  five 
shillings  the  hundred  weight 
beaver  tkioB  In  the  book  of  ratcs,  according  to  which  the  old  subsidy  was  levied, 

changed  ^^  beavcr  skins  were  estimated  at  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  a-piece, 
and  the  different  subsidies  and  imposts,  which  before  the  year  17S2 
had  been  laid  upon  their  importation,  amounted  to  one-fifth  part  of 
the  rate,  or  to  sixteen-pence  upon  each  skin ;  ^  all  of  which,  except 
half  the  old  subsidy,  amounting  only  to  two-pence,  was  drawn  back 

"[C.  32.]  '[Anderson,  Commtru,  A.D.  1758.] 

•[As  18  stated  in  the  preamble.] 

*[The  facts  are  given  in  the  pftamble  to  8  Geo.  I.,  c.  15, 1 13.    The  old  subsidy,  the  new, 
the  one-third  and  the  two-thirds  subsidieB  account  for  is.,  and  the  additional  impost  for  4d.j 


seven  pence, 
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upon  exportation.^  This  duty  upon  the  importation  of  so  important  a 
material  of  manu&cture  had  been  thought  too  high,  and,  in  the  year 
1722,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  two  shillings  and  six-pence,  which 
reduced  the  duty  upon  importati<m  to  six-pence,  and  of  this  only  one 
half  was  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation.^  The  same  successful 
war  put  the  country  most  productive  of  beaver  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain,  and  beaver  skins  being  among  the  enumerated  com- 
modities, their  expcHrtation  from  America  was  consequently  confined 
to  the  market  of  Great  Britain.  Our  manu&cturers  ^  soon  bethought 
themselves  of  the  advantage  which  they  might  make  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  in  the  year  1764,^  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of  beaver- 
skin  was  reduced  to  one  penny,  but  the  duty  upon  exportation  was 
raised  to  seven-pence  each  skin,  without  any  drawback  of  the  duty 
upon  importation.  By  the  same  law,  a  duty  of  eighteen  pence  the 
pound  was  imposed  upon  the  exportation  {k  beaver-wool  or  wombs, 
without  "making  any  alteration  in  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of 
that  commodity,  which  when  imported  by  British  and  in  British  ship- 
ping, amounted  at  that  time  to  between  four-pence  and  five-pence  the 
piece. 

Coals  may  be  considered  both  as  a  material  of  manufiicture  and  as 
an  instrument  of  trade.  Heavy  duties,  accordingly,  have  been  im- 
posed upon  their  exportation,  amounting  at  present  (1788)  to  more 
than  five  shillings  the  ton,  or  to  more  than  fifteen  shillings  the 
chaldron,  Newcastle  measure ;  which  is  in  most  cases  more  than  the 
original  value  of  the  commodity  at  the  coal  pit,  or  even  at  the  shipping 
port  for  exportation. 

The  exportation,  however,  of  the  instruments  of  trade,  properly  so 
called,  is  ccHnmonly  restrained,  not  by  high  duties,  but  by  absolute 
prohilritions.  Thus  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  20.  sect. 
8.  the  exportation  of  frames  or  engines  for  knitting  gloves  or  stockings 
is  prohibited  under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  such 
frames  or  engines,  so  exported,  or  attempted  to  be  exported,  but  of 
forty  pounds,  aae  half  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  person  who  shall 
inform  or  sue  fi>r  the  same.  In  the  same  manner  by  the  14th  Geo. 
III.  chap.  71.  the  exportation  to  foreign  parts,  of  any  utensils  made 
use  of  in  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen  and  silk  manufiictures,  is  prohibited 
under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  utensils,  but  of 
two  hundred  poimds,  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  shall  offend  in  this 
manner,  and  likewise  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  by  the  master 


and  coaIb 
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^rSee  above,  p.  a.1 
*l/.e.  the  batten.] 


*8  Gea  I.,  c.  15.    [The  year  should  be  1721.] 
*[4Geo.  ni..c.  9.1 
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of  the  ship  who  shall  knowingly  suffer  such  utensils  to  be  loaded  on 
board  his  ship. 

When  such  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  dead  instruments  of  trade,  it  ooold  not  well  be  expected  that  the 
living  instrument,  the  artificer,  should  be  allowed  to  go  free.  AcccHnd- 
ingly,  by  the  5  Geo.  I.  chap.  27.  the  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of 
enticing  any  artificer  of,  or  in  any  of  the  manufiicttires  of  Great  Britain, 
to  go  into  any  foreign  parts,  in  CHrder  to  practise  or  teach  his  trade,  is 
liable  for  the  first  offence  to  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  to  three  months  imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine 
shall  be  paid ;  and  for  the  second  offence,  to  be  fined  in  any  sum  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  to  imprisonment  f<Nr  twelve  months,  and 
until  the  fine  shall  be  paid.  By  the  28  Geo.  IL  chap.  18.  this  penalty 
is  increased  for  the  first  offence  to  Ave  hundred  pounds  for  every 
artificer  so  enticed,  and  to  twelve  months  imprisonment,  and  until  the 
fine  shall  be  paid ;  and  for  the  second  offence,  to  one  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  two  years  imprisonment,  and  untO  the  fine  shall  be  paid. 

By  the  fiNrmer  of  those  two  statutes,  up<m  proof  that  any  person  has 
been  enticing  any  artificer,  or  that  any  artificer  has  promised  or  con- 
tracted to  go  into  foreign  parts  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  sudi  artificer 
may  be  obliged  to  give  security  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  Uiat  he 
shall  not  go  beyond  the  seas,  and  may  be  committed  to  prison  until  he 
give  such  security. 

If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  seas,  and  is  exercising  or  teach- 
ing his  trade  in  any  foreign  country,  up<m  warning  being  given  to  him 
by  any  of  his  majesty's  ministers  or  consuls  abroad,  or  by  one  of  his 
majesty's  secretaries  of  state  fur  the  time  being,  if  he  does  not,  within 
six  months  after  such  warning,  return  into  this  realm,  and  from  thence- 
forth alnde  and  inhabit  continually  within  the  same,  he  is  from  thence- 
forth declared  incapable  of  taking  any  Iq^acy  devised  to  him  within 
this  kingdom,  or  of  being  executor  or  administrator  to  any  person^  or 
of  taking  any  lands  within  this  kingdom  by  descent,  devise,  or  purchase. 
He  likewise  forfeits  to  the  king,  all  his  lands,  goods  and  dMttels,  is 
declared  an  alien  in  every  respect,  and  is  put  out  of  the  king's  protee- 
tioQ.i 

It  is  unnecessary,  I  imagine,  to  observe,  how  contrary  such  regu- 
lations are  to  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  subjeet,  of  which  we  affect  to 
be  so  very  jealous ;  but  which,  in  this  case,  is  so  plainly  sacrificed  to 
the  fotile  interests  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers. 


1  [Under  the  sftine  statAe,  5  Qeo.  I.,  c  87.] 
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The  laudable  motive  of  all  these  regulatioiiSy  is  to  extend  our  own 
mannfiieturest  not  by  their  own  improvement,  but  by  the  depreasion 
of  those  of  all  our  ne^hbours,  and  by  putting  an  end,  as  much  as 
possiUe,  to  the  troublesome  oompetitioa  of  such  odious  and  disagree- 
able rivals.  Our  master  manufiietureis  think  it  reasonable,  that  they 
themselves  should  have  the  nionopc^y  of  the  ingenuity  of  all  their 
countrymen*  Though  by  restraining,  in  some  trades,  the  number  of 
apprentiees  which  can  be  employed  at  one  time,  and  by  imposing  the 
necessity  of  a  long  apprenticeship  in  all  trades,  they  endeavour,  all  of 
them,  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  their  respective  employments  to  as 
small  a  number  as  possible ;  they  are  unwilling,  however,  that  any  part 
a£  this  small  number  should  go  abroad  to  instruct  foreigners. 

Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  aU  production ;  and  the 
interest  of  the  producer  ought  to  be  attended  to,  only  so  &r  as  it  may 
be  necessary  finr  promoting  that  of  the  consumer.  The  maxim  is  so 
p^ectly  self-evident,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  it. 
But  in  the  mercantile  system,  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  almost 
constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer ;  and  it  seems  to  consider 
production,  and  not  consumption,  as  the  ultimate  end  and  object  of  all 
industry  and  commerce. 

In  the  restmints  upon  the  importation  of  aU  foreign  commodities 
whid)  can  come  into  competitioQ  with  those  of  our  own  growth,  or 
manufacture,  the  interest  of  the  home-consumer  is  evidently  sacrificed 
to  that  of  the  producer.  It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter, 
that  the  former  is  obliged  to  pay  that  enhancement  of  price  which  this 
monopofy  ahnost  always  occasions. 

It  is  altogether  Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  producer  that  bounties  are 
grsnted  upon  the  oqxNrtation  of  some  of  his  productions.  The  home- 
consumer  is  obliged  to  pay,  first,  the  tax  which  is  necessary  for  paying 
the  bounty,  and  secondly,  the  still  greater  tax  which  neccMarily  arises 
fipom  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home 
market. 

By  the  fiunous  treaty  of  conunerce  with  Portugal,^  the  consumer  is 
prevented  by  high  duties  from  purchasing  of  a  neighbouring  country, 
a  commodity  which  our  own  climate  does  not  produce,  but  is  obliged 
to  purdiase  it  of  a  distant  country,  though  it  is  admowledged,  that 
the  commodity  of  the  distant  country  is  of  a  worse  quality  than  that 
of  the  near  one.  The  home-consumer  is  obliged  to  submit  to  this 
inconveniency,  in  order  that  the  producer  may  import  into  the  distant 
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1  [Above,  p.  47.] 
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country  some  of  his  productions  upon  more  advantageous  terms  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  been  allowed  to  do.  The  consumer^  too,  is 
obliged  to  pay,  whatever  enhancement  in  the  price  of  those  very  pro- 
ductions, this  forced  exportaticm  may  occasion  in  the  home  market. 

But  in  the  system  of  laws  which  has  been  established  for  the  man- 
agement of  our  Am«ican  and  West  Indian  colonies,  the  interest  of  the 
hcHne-consumer  has  been  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer  with  a 
mare  extravagant  profusion  than  in  all  our  other  commercial  regula- 
tions. A  great  empire  has  been  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  up  a  nation  of  customers  who  should  be  obliged  to  buy  from 
the  shcyps  of  our  different  producers,  all  the  goods  with  which  these 
could  supply  them.  For  the  sake  of  that  little  enhancement  of  price 
which  this  monopoly  might  afford  our  producers,  the  home-consumers 
have  been  burdened  with  the  whole  expence  of  maintaining  and  de- 
fending that  empire.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  this  purpose  only,  in 
the  two  last  wars,  more  than  two  hundred  millions  have  been  spent, 
and  a  new  debt  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  millions  has  been 
contracted  over  and  above  aH  that  bad  been  expended  for  the  same 
purpose  in  former  wars.  The  interest  of  this  debt  alone  is  not  only 
greater  than  the  whole  extraordinary  profit,  which,  it  ever  could  be 
pretended,  was  made  by  the  mon<^ly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  than 
the  whole  value  of  that  trade,  or  than  the  whole  value  of  the  goods, 
which  at  an  average  have  been  annually  exported  to  the  cokxmes. 

It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  who  have  been  the  contrivers 
of  this  whole  mercantile  system ;  not  the  consumers,  we  may  believe, 
whose  interest  has  been  entirely  neglected ;  but  the  producers,  whose 
interest  has  been  so  carefiilly  attended  to ;  and  among  this  latter  class 
our  merchants  and  manu£sctureffs  have  been  by  fiu*  the  principal 
architects.  In  the  mercantile  regolatioDS,  which  have  been  taken 
notice  of  in  this  chapter,  the  interest  of  our  manu&cturers  has  been 
most  peculiarly  attended  to ;  and  the  interest,  not  so  much  of  the 
consumers,  as  that  of  some  other  sets  of  producers,  has  been  sacrificed 
toiti 


I  [This  chapter  appears  first  in  Additions  and  Corrections  and  ed.  3.  and  is  doubtless 
larsdy  due  to  Smith  s  appointment  in  1778  to  the  Commissionership  of  Customs  (Rae, 
U/e  of  Adam  Smith,  p.  320).  He  had  in  bis  library  W.  Sims  and  R.  Frewin,  The  Hates 
of  Merchandise,  1782  (see  Bonar,  Catalogue,  p.  27),  and  probably  had  access  toearUer  works, 
such  as  Saxby's  British  Customs,  1757,  which  give  the  duties*  etc.,  at  eariier  periods  as 
wdl  as  references  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  them.] 


CHAPTER  IX 


OP  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SYSTEMS,  OR  OP  THOSE  SYSTEMS  OP  POLITICAL 
(ECONOMY,  WHICH  REPRESENT  THE  PRODUCE  OP  LAND  AS  EITHER  THE 
SOLE  OR  THE  PRINCIPAL  SOURCE  OF  THE  REVENUE  AND  WEALTH  OP 
EVERY  COUNTRY 


THE  agricultural  systems  of  political  oeconomy  will  not  require  so 
long  an  explanation  as  that  which  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  bestow  upon  the. mercantile  or  commercial  system. 

That  system  which  rejnresents  the  produce  of  land  as  the  sole  source  of 
the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country  has,  so  £ur  as  I  know,  never 
been  adopted  by  any  nation,  and  it  at  present  exists  only  in  the 
speculations  of  a  few  men  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity  in  France.^ 
It  would  not,  sur^y,  be  worth  while  to  examine  at  great  length  the 
arors  of  a  system  which  never  has  done,  and  probably  never  will  do 
any  harm  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain, 
however,  as  distinctly  as  I  can,  the  great  outlines  of  this  very  ingenious 
system. 

Mr.  Colbert,  the  &mous  minister  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  a  man  of 
probity,  of  great  industry  and  knowledge  oi  detail ;  of  great  experience 
and  acuteness  in  the  examination  of  public  accounts,  and  of  abilities,  in 
short,  every  way  fitted  for  introducing  method  and  good  order  into  the 
collection  and  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue.  That  minister  had 
unfortunately  embraced  all  the  prejudices  of  the  mercantile  system,  in 
its  nature  aikl  essence  a  system  of  restraint  and  regulation,  and  such  aa 
could  scarce  fiul  ^  to  be  agreeable  to  a  laborious  and  plodding  man  of 
business,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  regulate  the  different  depart- 
ments of  public  offices,  and  to  establish  the  necessary  checks  and 
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i[Tbe  ^ooooniistes  or  Physiocrats.  Qnesnay,  Mirabean  and  Mercier  de  la  Rivito  are 
meodocied  bdow,  pp.  171, 177.] 

'[E^  X  places  a  full  stop  at '  mercantile  system '  and  continues  '  That  system,  in  its  nature 
and  esaence  a  system  of  restraint  and  regolatioD,  could  scarce  fail*.] 
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'controuls  for  confining  each  to  its  proper  sphere.  The  industry  and 
commerce  of  a  great  country  he  endeavoured  to  regulate  upon  the 
same  model  as  the  departments  of  a  public  office ;  and  instead  of 
allowing  every  man  to  pursue  his  own  interest  his  own  way,  upon  the 
liberal  plan  of  equality,  liberty  and  justice,  he  bestowed  upon  certain 
branches  of  industry  extraordinary  privileges,  while  he  laid  others 
under  as  extraordinary  restraints.  He  was  not  only  disposed,  like 
other  European  ministers,  to  encourage  more  the  industry  of  the  towns 
than  that  of  the  country  ;  but,  in  order  to  support  the  industry  of  the 
towns,  he  was  willing  even  to  depress  and  keep  down  that  of  the 
country.  In  order  to  render  provisions  cheap  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage  manufitctures  and  foreign  commerce, 
he  prohibited  altogether  the  exportation  of  com,  and  thus  excluded 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  every  foreign  market  for  by  for  the 

•  most  important  part  of  the  produce  of  their  industry.  This  prohibition, 
joined  to  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  ancient  provincial  laws  of 
France  upon  the  transportation  of  com  from  one  province  to  another, 
and  to  the  arbitrary  and  degrading  taxes  which  are  levied  upon  the 
cultivators  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  discouraged  and  kept  down  the 
agriculture  of  that  country  very  much  below  the  state  to  which  it  would 
naturally  have  risen  in  so  very  fertile  a  soil  and  so  very  happy  a  dimate. 
This  state  of  discouragement  and  depression  was  felt  more  or  less  in. 
every  difierent  part  of  the  country,  and  many  different  inquiries  were 
set  on  foot  concerning  the  causes  of  it  One  of  those  causes  a^^peared 
to  be  the  preference  given,  by  the  institutions  of  Mr.  Colbert,  to  the 
industry  of  the  towns  above  that  of  the  country. 

^  If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  says  the  proverb,  in  order  to 
make  it  straight  you  must  bend  it  as  much  the  other.  The  French 
philosophers,  who  have  pn^osed  the  83rstem  which  represents  agri- 
culture as  the  sole  source  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country, 
seem  to  have  adopted  this  proyerbial  maxim ;  and  as  in  the  plan  of 
Mr,  Colbert  the  industry  of  the  towns  was  certainly  over-valued  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  country ;  so  in  their  system  it  seems  to  be 
as  certainly  under-valued. 

The  different  orders  of  peofde  who  have  ever  been  supposed  to  con- 
tribute in  any  respect  towards  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  country,  they  divide  into  three  classes.  The  first  is  the 
class  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  The  second  is  the  class  of  the  culti- 
vators, of  farmers  and  country  labourers,  whom  they  honour  with ,  the 
peculiar  appellation  of  the  productive  class.  The  third  is  the  class  of 
artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  whom  they  endeavour  to  de* 
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grade  bj  the  humiliating  i^pellstion  ^  of  the  barren  or  unprodiictivei 
class. 

The  dass  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the  annual  produce  bj  the 
expence  which  they  may  occasionally  lay  out  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  land,  upon  the  buildings,  drains,  enclosures  and  other  ameliora- 
tions, which  they  may  either  make  or  maintain  upon  it,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  oultivators  are  enabled,  with  the  same  capital,  to  raise 
a  greats  produce,  and  ccmsequently  to  pay  a  greats  rent  This 
advanced  rent  may  be  conndered  as  the  interest  or  profit  due  to  the 
proprietor  upon  the  expence  or  capital  which  he  thus  employs  in  the 
improvement  of  his  land.  Such  expences  are  in  this  system  called 
ground  expences  (depenses  fonderes). 

The  cultivators  or  £urmers  contribute  to  the  annual  produce  by  what 
are  in  this  system  called  the  original  and  annual  expences  (depenses 
primitives  et  depenses  annuelles)  which  they  lay  out  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land.  The  original  expenses  consist  in  the  instruments  of 
husbandry,  in  the  stock  of  cattle,  in  the  seed,  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  farmer's  fiunily,  servants  and  cattle,  during  at  least  a  great  part 
of  the  first  year  of  his  occupancy,  or  till  he  can  receive  some  return 
from  the  land.  The  annual  expences  consist  in  the  seed,  in  the  wear 
and  tear  ^  of  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  in  the  annual  mainte- 
nance of  the  furmer's  servants  and  cattle,  and  of  his  &mily  too,  so  fur  as 
any  part  of  them  can  be  considered  as  servants  employed  in  cultivation. 
That  part  of  the  produce  oi  the  land  which  remains  to  him  after  paying 
the  rent,  ought  to  be  sufficient,  first,  to  replace  to  him  within  a  reason-  • 
able  time,  at  least  during  the  term  of  his  occupancy,  the  whole  of  his 
original  expences,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock ;  and,  . 
secondly,  to  replace  to  him  annually  the  whole  of  his  annual  expences,  • 
together  likewise  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  Those  two  sorts 
of  expences  are  two  capitals  which  the  fiirmer  employs  in  cultivation ; 
and  unless  they  are  regularly  restored  to  him,  together  with  a  reason- 
able profit,  he  cannot  carry  on  his  emplojonent  upon  a  level  with  other 
employments ;  but,  from  a  regard  to  his  own  interest,  must  desert  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  seek  some  other.'  That  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  which  is  thus  necessary  for  enaUing  the  farmer  to  continue 
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^  [But,  see  bdow,  p.  167,  where  the  iiyfiilnwi^  of  the  class  is  said  to  be  admitffid,  In 
lus  exposition  of  physiocraUc  doctrine,  Smith  does  not  appear  to  follow  any  particiilar  book 
ctostly.  His  library  contaitied  Du  Pom's  Physiocraiu,  ou  amsHtuHon  nahirelU  du  gou- 
vemement  U  plus  avantageux  au  genre  humain^  1768  (see  Booar,  Catalogue^  p.  02)^  and 
he  refers  lowd*  down  to  La  Rivi^  Lordre  naiurel  et  essentiel  des  sociitis  polittques^ 


Ty6j,  but  he  probably  relied  largely  on  his  recollection  of  conversations  in  Plans ;  see  Rae. 

*  [Ed.  I  reads  '  some  other  employment '.] 


Li/e  of  Adam  Smith,  pp.  ai5-as9.  J 
*[Ed.  I  reads  'tear  aiid  wear'.] 
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his  business,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  fund  sacred  to  cultivation^ 
^diich  if  the  landlord  violates,  he  necessarily  reduces  ^  the  produce  of  his 
own  land,  and  in  a  few  years  not  only  disables  the  &rmer  from  pa3ring 
this  racked  rent,  but  horn  p&jing  the  reasonable  rent  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  got  for  his  land.  The  rent  which  properly  belongs  to 
«^th*k  landlord,  is  no  more  than  the  neat  produce  which  remains  after 
pay^  in  the  completest  manner  all  the  necessary  expences  which 
must  be  previously  laid  out  in  order  to  raise  the  gross,  or  the  whole 
produce.  It  is  because  the  labour  of  the  cultivators,  over  and  above 
paying  completely  all  those  necessary  expences,  affords  a  neat  produce 
of  this  kind,  that  this  class  of  people  are  in  this  S3rstem  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  productive  class. 
Their  original  and  annual  expences  are  for  the  same  reason  called,  in 
this  system,  productive  expences,  because,  over  and  above  replacing  their 
own  value,  they  occasion  the  annual  reproduction  of  this  neat  produce^ 

The  ground  expences,  as  they  are  called,  or  what  the  landlord  lays 
out  upon  the  improvement  of  his  land,  are  in  this  system  too  honoured 
with  the  appellation  of  productive  expences.  Till  the  whole  of  those 
expences,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  have  been  com- 
pletely repaid  to  him  by  the  advanced  rent  which  he  gets  from  his 
land,  that  advanced  rent  ought  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  inviolable, 
both  by  the  church  and  by  the  king ;  ought  to  be  subject  neither  to 
tithe  nor  to  taxation.  If  it  is  otherwise,  by  discouraging  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  the  church  discourages  the  future  increase  of  her  own 
tithes,  and  the  king  the  future  increase  of  his  own  taxes.  As  in  a 
well-ordered  state  of  things,  therefore,  those  ground  expences,  over 
and  above  reproducing  in  the  completest  manner  their  own  value, 
occasion  likewise  after  a  certain  time  a  reproduction  of  a  neat  produce, 
they  are  in  this  system  considered  as  productive  expences. 

The  ground  expences  of  the  landlord,  however,  together  with  the 
original  and  the  annual  expences  of  the  finrmer,  are  the  only  three  sorts 
of  expences  which  in  this  system  are  considered  as  productive.  All 
other  expences  and  all  other  orders  of  people,  even  those  who  in  the 
common  apprehensions  of  men  are  regarded  as  the  most  productive, 
are  in  this  account  of  things  represented  as  altogether  barren  and 
unproductive. 

Artificers  and  manu&cturers,  in  particular,  whose  industry,  in  the 
common  apprehensions  of  men,  increases  so  much  the  value  of  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  are  in  this  system  represented  as  a  class  of 
people  altogether  barren  and  unproductive.     Their  labour,  it  is  said, 

^[Ed.  I  reads  'degrades'.] 
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replaces  only  the  stock  which  employs  them,  together  with  its  ordin- 
ary profits.  That  stock  consists  in  the  materials,  tools,  and  wages, 
advanced  to  them  by  their  employer;  and  is  the  fund  destined  for 
their  emplojrment  and  maintenance.  Its  [profits  are  the  fund  destined 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  employer.  Their  employer,  as  he  ad- 
vances to  them  the  stock  of  materials,  tools  and  wages  necessary  for 
their  employment,  so  he  advances  to  himself  what  is  necessary  for  his 
own  maintenance,  and  this  maintenance  he  generally  proportions  to  the 
profit  which  he  expects  to  make  by  the  {nice  of  their  work.  Unless 
its  price  repays  to  him  the  maintenance  which  he  advances  to  himself, 
as  well  as  the  materials,  tools  and  wages  which  he  advances  to  his  work- 
men, it  evidently  does  not  repay  to  him  ^  the  whole  expence  which  he 
lays  out  upon  it.  The  profits  of  manufiicturing  stock,  therefore,  are 
not,  like  the  rent  of  land,  a  neat  produce  which  remains  after  com- 
pletely repa3ring  the  whole  expence  which  must  be  laid  out  in  order 
to  obtain  them.  The  stock  of  the  &rmer  yields  him  a  ]»rofit  as  well  as 
that  of  the  master  manu£tu:turer ;  and  it  yields  a  rent  like¥rise  to  another 
perwm,  which  that  of  the  master  manu&cturer  does  not.  The  expence, 
therefore,  laid  out  in  employing  and  maintaining  artificers  and  manu- 
fSscturers,  does  no  more  than  continue,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  existence 
of  its  own  value,  and  does  not  produce  any  new  value.  It  is  therefore 
altogether  a  barren  and  unproductive  expence.  The  expence,  on  the 
contrary,  laid  out  in  emplo3ring  farmers  and  country  labourers,  over 
and  above  continuing  the  existence  of  its  own  value,  produces  a  new 
value,  the  rent  of  the  landlord.    It  is  therefore  a  productive  expence. 

Mercantile  stock  is  equally  barren  and  unproductive  with  manu&c- 
turing  stock.  It  only  continues  the  existence  of  its  own  value,  without 
producing  any  new  value.  Its  profits  are  only  the  repa3naient  of  the 
maintenance  which  its  employer  advances  to  himself  during  the  time 
that  he  emplo3rs  it,  or  till  he  receives  the  returns  of  it.  They  are  only 
the  repayment  of  a  part  of  the  expence  which  must  be  laid  out  in 
employing  it. 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  never  adds  any  thing  to 
the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 
It  adds  indeed  greatly  to  the  value  of  some  particular  parts  of  it.  But 
the  consumption  which  in  the  mean  time  it  occasions  of  other  parts,  is 
precisely  equal  to  the  value  which  it  adds  to  those  parts ;  so  that  the 
value  of  the  whole  amount  is  not,  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  in 
the  least  augmented  by  it.  The  person  who  works  the  lace  of  a  pair  j 
of  fine  ruffles,  for  example,  will  sometimes  raise  the  value  of  perhaps 
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i[E(i  I  reads 'repay him'.] 
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a  pennyworth  of  flax  to  thirty  pounds  sterling.  But  though  at  first 
sight  he  appears  thereby  to  multiply  the  value  of  a  part  of  the  rude 
produce  about  seven  thousand  and  two  hundred  times,  he  in  reality 
adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude 
produce.  The  waking  of  that  lace  costs  him  perhaps  two  years 
labour.  The  thirty  pounds  which  he  gets  for  it  when  it  is  finished,  is 
no  more  than  the  repayment  of  the  subsistence  which  he  advances  to 
himself  during  the  two  years  that  he  is  employed  about  it.  The  value 
which,  by  every  day's,  month's,  or  year's  labour,  he  adds  to  the  flax, 
does  no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  his  own  ccmsumption  during 
that  day,  month,  or  year.  At  no  moment  of  time,  therefore,  does  he 
add  any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude 
produce  of  the  land :  the  portion  of  that  produce  which  he  is  continu* 
ally  consuming,  being  always  equal  to  the  value  which  he  is  continually 
producing.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  persons 
employed  in  this  expensive,  though  triffing  manufacture,  may  satisfy 
us  that  the  {nice  of  their  work  does  not  in  ordinary  cases  exceed  the 
value  of  their  subsistence.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  work  of  fiurmeis 
and  country  labourers.  The  rent  of  the  landlord  is  a  value,  which,  in 
ordinary  cases,  it  is  continually  producing,  over  and  above  replacing, 
in  the  most  complete  manner,  the  whole  consumption,  the  whole  ex- 
pence  laid  out  upon  the  employment  and  maintenance  both  of  the 
workmen  and  of  their  employer. 

Artificers,  manufiusturers  and  merchants,  can  augment  the  revenue 
and  wealth  of  their  society,  by  parsimony  only ;  or,  as  it  ia  expressed 
in  this  system,  by  privation,  that  is,  by  depriving  themselves  of  a  part 
of  the  funds  destined  for  their  own  subsistence.  They  annusUy 
reproduce  nothing  but  those  funds.  Unless,  therefore,  they  annually 
save  some  part  of  them,  unless  they  annually  deprive  themselves  of 
the  enjojrment  of  some  part  of  them,  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their 
society  can  never  be  in  the  smallest  degree  augmented  by  means  of 
their  industry.  Farmers  and  country  labourers,  on  the  contrary,  may 
enjoy  completely  the  whole  ftinds  destined  for  their  own  subsistence, 
and  yet  augment  at  the  same  time  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their 
society.  Over  and  above  what  is  destined  ^  for  their  own  subsistence, 
their  industry  annually  affords  a  neat  produce,  of  which  the  augmenta- 
tion necessarily  augments  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  society. 
Nations,  therefore,  which,  like  France  or  England,  consist  in  a  great 
measure  of  proprietors  and  cultivators,  can  be  enriched  by  industry 
and  enjoyment.     Nations,  on  the  contrary,  which,  like  Holland  and 


1  [Ed.  I  reads  *  abore  the  funds  destined'.] 
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Hamburgh,  are  oomposed  chiefly  of  merchants,  artificerB  and  manu&o- 
turers,  can  grow  rich  only  through  parsimony  and  privation.  As  the 
interest  of  nations  so  diferently  circumstanced,  is  very  different,  so  is 
likewise  the  common  character  of  the  people.  In  those  of  the  former 
kind,  liberality,  frankness,  and  good  fellowship,  naturally  make  a  part 
of  that  common  character.  In  the  latter,  narrowness,  meanness,  and 
a  selfish  disposition,  averse  to  all  social  pleasure  and  ei^c^naaent. 

The  unproductive  dass,  that  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers, is  maintained  and  employed  altogether  at  the  expence  of  the 
two  other  classes,  of  that  of  propiietors,  and  of  that  of  cultivators. 
They  fiimish  it  both  with  the  materials  of  its  wodc  and  with  the  fund 
of  its  subsistence,  with  the  com  and  cattle  which  it  consumes  while  it 
is  em{rfoyed  about  that  w<Nrk.  The  proprietors  and  cultivators  finally 
pay  both  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  of  the  unproductive  class,  and 
the  profits  of  all  their  employers.  Those  workmen  and  their  em- 
plc^ers  are  properly  the  servants  of  the  pn^etors  and  cultivators. 
They  are  only  servants  who  work  without  doors,  as  menial  servants 
work  within.  Both  the  one  and  the  other,  however,  are  equally  main- 
tained at  the  ezpaice  of  the  same  masters.  The  labour  of  both  is  v 
equally  unproductive.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  sum  total 
of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.  Instead  of  increasing  the  value  of  that 
sum  total,  it  is  a  charge  and  expence  which  must  be  paid  out  of  it. 

The  unproductive  dass,  however,  is  not  only  useful,  but  greatly  use- 
fill  to  the  other  two  classes.     By  means  of  the  industry  of  merdiants, 
artificem  and  manufiM^turers,  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  can  pur- 
chase both  the  foreign  goods  and  the  manu&ctured  produce  of  their' 
own  country  which  they  have  occasion  for,  with  the  produce  of  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than  what  they  would  be  obliged  • 
to  employ,  if  they  were  to  attempt,  in  an  aukward  and  unskilful  man-  • 
net,  either  to  import  the  one,  or  to  make  the  other  for  their  own  use. 
By  means  of  the  unproductive  class,  the  cultivators  are  delivered  from  \ 
many  cares  which  would  otherwise  distract  their  attention  from  the 
cultivation  of  land.     The  superiority  of  produee,  which,  in  consequence 
of  this  undivided  attention,  they  are  enabled  to  raise,  is  frilly  suffident 
to  pay  the  whole  expence  which  the  maintenance  and  employment  of 
the  unproductive  class  costs  either  the  proprietors,  or  themselves.     The 
industry  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manu&cturers,  though  in  its  own 
nature  altogether  unproductive,  yet  contributes  in  this  manner  indirectly 
t<»  increase  the  produce  of  the  land.     It  increases  the  productive  powers 
of  productive  labour,  by  leaving  it  at  liberty  to  confine  itself  to  its  pumper 
employment,  the  cultivation  of  land ;  and  the  plough  goes  frequently 
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the  easier  and  the  better  by  means  of  the  labour  of  the  man  whose 
business  is  most  remote  from  the  plough. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  to 
restrain  or  to  discourage  in  any  respect  the  industry  of  merchants^ 
artificers  and  manu&cturers.  Tlie  greater  the  liberty  which  this  un- 
productive class  enjoys,  the  greater  will  be  the  competition  in  all  the 
different  trades  which  compose  it,  and  the  cheaper  will  the  other  two 
classes  be  supplied,  both  with  foreign  goods  and  with  the  manu&c- 
tured  produce  of  their  own  country. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  uni»t)ductive  class  to  oppress 
the  other  two  classes.  It  is  the  surplus  produce  of  the  land,  or  what 
remains  after  deducting  the  maintenance,  first,  of  the  cnltivators,  and 
afterwards,  of  the  proprietors,  that  maintains  and  employs  the  unpro- 
ductive class.  The  greater  this  surplus,  the  greater  must  likewise  be 
the  maintenance  and  employment  of  that  class.^  The  establishment 
of  perfect  justice,  of  perfect  liberty,  and  of  perfect  equality,  is  the  very 
simple  secret  which  most  effectually  secures  the  highest  degree  of 
prosperity  to  all  the  three  classes. 

The  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers  of  those  mercantile 
states  which,  like  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  consist  chiefly  of  this  un- 
productive class,  are  in  the  same  manner  maintained  and  employed 
altogether  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivates  of  land. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  those  proprietors  and  cultivators  are,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  placed  at  a  most  inconvenient  distance  ^m  the 
merchants,  artificers  and  manufiusturers  whom  they  supply  with  the 
materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  subsistence,  are  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and  the  subjects  of  other  governments. 

Such  mercantile  states,  however,  are  not  only  useftil,  but  greatly 
useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  other  countries.  They  fill  up,  in 
some  measure,  a  very  important  void,  and  supply  the  place  of  the 
merchants,  artificers  and  manu£ftcturers,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  ought  to  find  at  home,  but  whom,  fhmi  some  defect  in  their 
policy,  they  do  not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  those  landed  nations,  if  I  may  call 
them  so,  to  discourage  <»*  distress  the  industry  of  such  mercantile 
states,  by  imposing  high  duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon  the  com- 
modities  which  they  furnish.  Such  duties,  by  rend^lng  those  com- 
modities dearer,  could  serve  only  to  sink  the  real  value  of  the  surjdus 
produce  of  their  own  land,  with  which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  with  the  furice  of  which,  those  commodities  are  purchased. 


1  [Ed.  I  reads  '  the  greater  must  likewise  be  its  nwintftnanoe  and  employment '.] 
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Sach  duties  could  serve  only  to  discourage  the  increase  of  that  surplus 
produce,  and  OHisequently  the  im{nt>vement  and  cultivation  of  their  own 
land.  The  most  effectual  expedient,  on  the  contrary,  for  raising  the  value 
of  that  surplus  produce,  for  encouraging  its  increase,  and  ocmsequently 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow 
the  most  perfect  freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  such  mercantile  nations. 

This  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be  the  most  effectual 
expedient  fer  supplying  them,  in  due  time,  with  all  the  artificers, 
manu&cturers  and  merchants,  whom  they  wanted  at  hcmie,  and  for 
filling  up  in  the  properest  and  most  advantageous  manner  that  very 
important  void  which  they  felt  there. 

The  continual  increase  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their  land,  would, 
in  due  time,  create  a  greater  capital  than  what  could  be  employed 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  the  imfvovement  and  cultivation  of 
land  ;  and  the  surplus  part  of  it  would  naturally  turn  itself  to  the  em- 
ployment of  artificers  and  manufacturers  at  home.  But  those  artificers 
and  manu&cturers,  finding  at  home  both  the  materials  of  their  work 
and  the  fund  of  their  subsistence,  might  immediately,  even  with  much 
less  art  and  skill,  be  able  to  work  as  cheap  as  the  like  artificers  and 
manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  who  had  both  to  bring  from  a 
great  ^  distance.  Even  though,  from  want  of  art  and  skill,  they  might 
not  for  some  time  be  able  to  work  as  dieap,  yet,  finding  a  market  at 
home,  they  might  be  able  to  sell  their  work  there  as  cheap  as  that  of 
the  artificers  and  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  which  could 
not  be  brought  to  that  market  but  from  so  great  a  distance ;  and  as 
their  art  and  skill  improved,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper. 
The  artificers  and  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  therefore, 
would  immediately  be  rivalled  in  the  maricet  of  those  landed  nations, 
and  soon  after  undersold  and  justled  out  of  it  altogether.  The  cheap- 
ness of  the  manufactures  of  those  landed  nations,  in  dmsequence  of 
the  gradual  imfvovements  of  art  and  skill,  would,  in  due  time,  extend 
their  sale  beyond  the  h(Mne  market,  and  carry  them  to  many  foreign 
markets,  from  which  they  would  in  the  same  manner  gradually  justle 
out  many  of  the  manufactures  of  such  mercantile  nations. 

This  ccmtinnal  increase  both  of  the  rude  and  manufactured  produce 
of  those  landed  nations  would  in  due  time  create  a  greater  capital  than 
could,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be  emfdoyed  either  in  agricul- 
ture or  in  manufactures.  The  surplus  of  this  capital  would  naturally 
turn  itself  to  foreign  trade,  and  be  employed  in  exporting,  to  foreign 
countries,  such  parts  of  the  rude  and  manufactured  produce  of  its 

^[Mifliiriiited 'greater' in ed.  5.] 
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own  ooantry,  as  exceeded  the  demand  of  the  home  market.  In  the 
exportation  of  the  produce  af  their  own  country^  the  merchants  of  a 
landed  naticm  would  have  an  advantage  of  the  same  kind  over  those 
of  mercantile  nations,  which  its  artificers  and  manufiustnrors  had  over 
the  artificers  and  manufacturers  of  such  nations ;  the  advantage  of 
finding  at  home  that  cargo,  and  those  stores  and  provisions,  whieh  the 
others  were  obliged  to  seek  for  at  a  distance.  With  inferior  art  and 
skill  in  navigation,  therefore,  they  would  be  able  to  sell  that  cargo  as 
cheap  in  foreign  markets  as  the  merchants  of  such  mercantile  nations ; 
and  with  equal  art  and  skill  they  would  be  able  to  sell  it  dieaper.  They 
would  soon,  therefore,  rival  those  mercantile  nations  in  this  branch  of 
foreign  trade,^  and  in  due  time  would  justle  them  out  c^  it  altogether. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  system,  therefore,  the  most 
advantageous  method  in  which  a  landed  nation  can  raise  up  artificers, 
manufocturers  and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grant  the  most  perfect 
freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers,  manwfitctnrers  and  merchants  of  all 
other  nations.  It  thereby  raises  the  value  oi  the  surplus  produoe  of  its 
own  land,  of  which  the  continual  increase  gradoally  establishes  a  fond, 
which  in  due  time  necessarily  raises  up  all  the  artificers,  manu&eturoB 
and  merchants  whom  it  has  occasion  for. 

When  a  landed  nation,  on  the  ccmtrary,  oppresses  either  by  high 
duties  or  by  prohibitions  the  trade  of  foreign  nations,  it  necessarily 
hurts  its  own  interest  in  two  different  ways.  First,  by  raising  the  price 
of  all  foreign  goods  and  of  all  sorts  of  mann&ctures,  it  necessarily  sinks 
the  real  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  with  which,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  which,  it  purchases 
those  foreign  goods  and  manufoctures.  Secondly,  by  giving  a  sort  of 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  its  own  merchants,  art^cers  and 
manu&cturers,  it  raises  the  rate- of  motsantile  and  manufocturing  profit 
in  proportion  to  that  of  agricultural  profit,  and  eonaequently  either 
draws  from  agriculture  a  part  of  the  capital  which  had  before  been 
employed  in  it,  or  hinders  fix>m  going  to  it  a  part  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  it.  This  policy,  therefore,  discourages  agri- 
culture in  two  different  ways ;  first,  by  sinking  the  real  value  of  its 
produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  rate  of  its  profit ;  and,  secondly,  by 
raising  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  other  emplojrmenta.  Agriculture  is 
rendered  less  advantageous,  and  trade  and  numufoctnres  more  ad- 
vantageous than  they  otherwise  would  be ;  and  every  man  is  tempted 
by  his  own  interest  to  turn,  as  much  as  he  can,  both  his  capital  and 
his  industry  from  the  former  to  the  latter  emplo3rments. 

HB<i- >  vo^  '  of  <l^eir  forifign  tfBde'.] 
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Though,  by  this  oppressiye  policy,  a  landed  nation  should  be  able 
to  raise  up  artificers,  manu&cturers  and  merchants  of  its  own,  some- 
what sooner  than  it  could  do  by  the  freedom  of  trade;  a  matter, 
however,  which  is  not  a  little  doubtfiil ;  yet  it  would  raise  them  up,  if 
one  may  say  so,  prematurely,  and  before  it  was  perfectly  ripe  for  them. 
By  raisiimf  up  too  hastily  one  species  of  industry,  it  would  depress 
another  more  valuable  species  of  industry.  By  raising  up  too  hastily 
a  species  of  industry  which  only  replaces  the  stock  which  emplojrs  it, 
together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  it  would  depress  a  species  of  industry 
which,  over  and  above  replacing  that  stock  with  its  fnrofit,  affords 
likewise  a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  It  would  depress 
productive  labour,  by  encouraging  too  hastily  that  labour  which  is 
altogether  barren  and  unproductive. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  this  system,  the  sum  total  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  is  distributed  among  the  three  classes  above 
mentioned,  and  in  what  manner  the  labour  of  the  unproductive  class 
does  no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  its  own  ccmsumption,  without 
increasing  in  any  respect  the  value  of  that  sum  total,  is  represented  by 
Mr.  Qnesnai,  ihc  very  ingenious  and  profound  author  of  this  S3rstem, 
in  some  arithmetical  formularies.  The  first  oi  these  formularies,  which 
by  way  of  eminence  he  peculiarly  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  the 
GScoDomical  Table,^  represents  the  manner  in  which  he  su^qposes  this 
distribation  takes  place,  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  liberty,  and  there- 
fore of  the  highest  prosperity ;  in  a  state  where  the  annual  produce  is 
such  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  neat  produce,  and  where  each 
class  enjoys  its  proper  share  of  the  whc^e  annual  furoduce.  Some  sub- 
sequent formularies  represent  the  manner,  in  which,  he  supposes,  this 
distributi<m  is  made  in  different  states  of  restraint  and  regulation  ;  in 
which,  either  the  class  of  proprietors,  or  the  barren  and  unproductive 
class,  is  more  fovoured  than  the  class  of  cultivators,  and  in  whidi^  either 
the  one  or  the  other  encroaches  more  or  less  upon  the  share  which  ought 
properly  to  belong  to  this  productive  class.  .  Every  sueh^^Msroachment, 
every  violation  of  that  natural  distribution,  which  the  most  perfect 
liberty  would  establish,  must,  according  to  this  sjmtem,  necessarily 
degrade  more  or  less,  £rom  one  year  to  another,  the  value  and  sum 
total  of  the  annual  produce,  and  must  necessarily  occasion  a  gradual 
declension  in  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  society ;  a  declension 
of  which  the  progress  must  be  quicker  or  slower,  according  to  the 
degree  of  this  encroachment,  according  as  that  natural  distribution, 
which  the  most  perfect  liberty  would  establish,  is  mm  or  less  violated. 

^rSee  Fraii9ois  Queanav,  Tablsam  (Bconomigite,  1758,  reprodnoed  in  facsimile  for  the 
Brittth  Economic  Asaodauoo,  1894.] 
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Those  subsequent  formularies  represent  the  different  degrees  of  declen- 
sion, which,  according  to  this  system,  correspond  to  the  different  degrees 
in  which  this  natural  distribution  of  things  is  violated. 

Some  speculative  physicians  seem  to  have  imagined  that  the  health 
of  the  human  body  could  be  preserved  only  by  a  certain  precise  regimen 
of  diet  and  exercise,  of  whi<^  every,  the  smaUest,  violation  necessarily 
occasioned  some  degree  of  disease  or  disorder  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  the  violation.  Experience,  however,  would  seem  to  show,  that  the 
human  body  frequently  preserves,  to  all  appearance  at  least,^  the  most 
perfect  state  of  health  under  a  vast  variety  of  different  regimens ;  even 
under  some  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  very  fiur  from  being  per- 
fectly wholesome.  But  the  healthful  state  of  the  human  body,  it  would 
seem,  contains  in  itself  some  unknown  principle  of  preservation,  capable 
either  of  prev^iting  or  of  correcting,  in  many  respects,  the  bad  effects 
even  of  a  very  £iiul^  regimen.  Mr.  Quesnai,  who  was  himself  a  phy- 
sician, and  a  very  speculative  physician,  seems  to  have  entertained  a 
notion  of  the  same  kind  concerning  the  political  body,  and  to  have 
imagined  that  it  would  thrive  and  prosper  only  under  a  certain  precise 
regimen,  the  exact  regimen  of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  justice.  He 
seems  not  to  have  considered  that  in  the  political  body,  the  natural  efiwt 
which  every  man  is  ocmtinually  making  to  better  his  own  condition, 
is  a  principle  of  preservation  capaUe  of  preventing  and  correcting,  in 
many  respects,  the  bad  eff*ects  of  a  political  ceconomy,  in  some  degree 
both  partial  and  cqppressive.  Such  a  political  oeconomy,  though  it  no 
doubt  retards  more  or  less,  is  not  always  capable  of  stopping  altogether 
the  natural  progress  of  a  nation  towards  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  still 
less  of  making  it  go  backwards.  If  a  nation  could  not  prosper  without 
,the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  justice,  there  is  not  in 
the  world  a  nation  which  could  ever  have  prospered.  In  the  political 
body,  however,  the  wisdom  of  nature  has  fortunately  made  ample 
provision  for  remed3ring  many  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  folly  and 
injustice  of  man ;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  done  in  the  natural 
body,  for  remedjring  those  of  his  sloth  and  intemperance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  system,  however,  seems  to  lie  in  its  re- 
presenting the  class  of  artificers,  mannfocturers  and  merchants,  as 
altogether  bairen  and  unproductive.  The  follovring  observations  may 
serve  to  show  the  improinriety  of  this  representation. 

First,  this  class,  it  is  acknowledged,  reproduces  annually  the  value  % 
of  its  own  annual  consumption,  and  continues,  at  least,  the  existence 
of  the  stodc  or  capital  which  maintains  and  employs  it     But  upon  this 
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aoooimt  alone  the  denomination  of  barren  or  unproductive  should  seem* 
to  be  yery  imfiroparly  applied  to  it  We  should  not  call  a  marria^ 
barren  or  unproductive,  though  it  produced  only  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
to  replace  the  fiither  and  mother,  and  though  it  did  not  increase  the 
number  of  the  human  species,  but  only  continued  it  as  it  was  before. 
Farmers  and  country  labourers,  indeed,  over  and  above  the  stock  which 
maintains  and  employs  them,  reproduce  annually  a  neat  produce,  a  free 
rent  to  the  landlord.  As  a  marriage  which  aflbids  three  children  is 
certainly  more  productive  than  one  which  affords  only  two ;  so  the  labour 
of  fitrmers  and  country  labourers  is  certainly  more  productive  than  that 
of  merdiants,  artificers  and  manu&eturers.  The  supericNr  produce  <tf  the 
one  class,  however,  does  not  render  the  othar  barren  or  unproductive. 

Secondly,  it  seems,  upon  this  account,  altogether  improper  to  con- 
sider artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  in  the  same  light  as 
menial  servants.  The  labour  of  menial  servants  does  not  continue 
the  existence  of  the  fund  which  maintains  and  emplojrs  them.  Their 
maintenance  and  employment  is  altogether  at  the  expence  of  their 
masters,  and  the  work  which  they  perform  is  not  of  a  nature  to  repay 
that  expence.  That  work  consists  in  services  which  pensh  generally 
in  the  very  instant  of  their  performance,  and  does  not  fix  or  realise 
itself  in  any  vendible  commodity  which  can  replace  the  value  of  their 
wages  and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the  contrary,  of  artificers, 
manuftcturers  and  merohants,  naturally  does  fix  and  realise  itself  in 
some  such  vendiUe  commodity.  It  is  upon  this  account  that,  in  the 
chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  productive  and  unproductive  labour,^  I  have 
classed  artificers,  manu&cturers  and  merohants,  among  the  productive 
labourers,  and  menial  servants  among  the  barren  or  unproductive. 

Thirdly,  it  seems,  upon  every  supposition,  improper  to  say,  that  the 
labour  of  artificers,  manufiu^turers  and  merohants,  does  not  increase  the 
real  revenue  of  the  society.  Though  we  should  suppose,  for  example, 
as  it  seems  to  be  supposed  in  this  system,  that  the  value  of  the  daily, 
monthly,  and  yearly  consumption  of  this  class  was  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  its  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  production ;  yet  it  would  not  from 
thence  follow  that  its  labour  added  nothing  to  the  real  rovenue,  to  the 
real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society. 
An  artificer,  for  examfde,  who,  in  the  first  six  months  after  hwvest, 
executes  ten  pounds  worth  of  work,  though  he  should  in  the  same  time 
consume  ten  pounds  worth  of  com  and  other  necessaries,  jret  really  adds 
the  value  of  ten  pounds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  society.     Wlule  he  has  been  consuming  a  half  yearly  revenue 

HBk.  iL,  oh.  iii.,  vol  L,  pp.  3i3-33X.] 
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of  ten  pounds  woith  of  earn  and  other  neoessaries,  he  has  produced  an  ^ 
equal  value  of  work  capable  of  purchasing,  either  to  himself  or  to  some 
other  person,  an  equal  half  yearly  revenue.  The  value,  therefore,  of 
idiat  has  been  cmisumed  and  produced  during  these  six  months  is 
equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to  twenty  pounds.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
no  more  than  ten  pounds  worth  of  this  value,  vnay  ever  have  existed 
at  any  one  moment  of  time.  But  if  the  t&a.  pounds  worth  of  com  and 
other  necessaries,  which  were  ccxisumed  by  the  artificer,  had  been 
consumed  by  a  soldier  or  by  a  menial  servant,  the  value  of  that  part 
of  the  annual  produce  which  existed  at  the  end  of  the  six  months, 
would  have  been  ten  pounds  less  than  it  actually  is  in  consequence 
of  the  labour  of  the  artificer.  Though  the  value  of  what  the  artificer' 
produces,  therefore,  should  not  at  any  one  moment  of  time  be  supposed 
greater  than  the  value  he  consumes,  yet  at  every  moment  of  time  the 
actually  existing  value  of  goods  in  the  market  is,  in  consequence  of 
what  he  produces,  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  this  system  assort,  that  the  consumption  of 
artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  what 
they  produce,  they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that  their  revenue,  or 
the  fund  destined  for  their  consumption,  is  equal  to  it.  But  if  they 
had  expressed  themselves  more  accurately,  and  only  asserted,  that  the 
revenue  of  this  class  was  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  produced,  it 
might  readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  what  would  natumlly 
be  saved  out  ot  this  revenue,  must  necessarily  increase  more  <Hr  16ss  the 
real  wealth  of  the  society.  In  order,  therefore,  to  m^e  out  something 
like  an  argument,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  efyteaa  themselves 
as  they  have  done ;  and  this  argument,  even  supposing  things  actually 
were  as  it  seems  to  presume  them  to  be,  turns  out  to  be  a  very  in- 
conclusive one. 
(4)  for  aii«-  Fourthly,  fiurmecs  and  country  labourers  can  no  more  augment,  with- 

rj£!iS?prp-  out  parsimony,  the  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
moi^yun^int  Ubour  of  their  socie^,  than  artificers,  manufiusturers  and  merchants. 
%ii^^mi'  '^^  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any  society  can  be  aug- , 
mented  only  in  two  ways ;  either,  first,  by  some  improvement  in  the 
productive  powers  of  the  useful  labour  actually  maintained  within  it ; 
or,  secondly,  by  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  that  labour.  -Vv 

The  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of  useful  labour  depend* 
first,  upon  the  improvement  in  the  ability  of  the  workman;   and,) 
secondly,  upcm  that  of  the  machinery  with  which  he  works.     But  the  I 
labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  more 
subdivided,  and  the  labour  of  each  workman  reduced  to  a  greater 
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fimplieity  of  opemtioii,  than  that  of  fiumen  and  country  labouren,  so 
it  »  likewue  capable  of  both  these  sorts  of  improrement  in  a  much 
higher  degree.^  In  this  respect^  therefere,  the  dass  of  cultivators  can 
have  no  sort  of  advantage  over  tliat  of  artificers  and  manufacturers. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  useful  labour  actually  em|4oyed 
within  any  society,  must  depeod  altc^ther  upon  the  increase  of  the 
capital  which  employs  it;  and  the  increase  of  that  capital  again  must 
be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  savings  from  the  revenue,  either 
of  the  particular  persons  who  manage  and  direct  the  emplo3rment  of 
that  capital,  or  of  some  other  persons  who  lend  it  to  them.  If  mer- 
chants, artificers  and  manufSMtorers  are,  as  this  83rstem  seems  to  suppose, 
naturally  more  inclined  to  parsimcmy  and  saving  than  profmetors  and 
cultivators,  they  are,  so  far,  more  likely  to  augment  the  quantity  of 
useful  labour  employed  within  their  society,  and  consequently  to  in- 
crease its  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  though  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country  was  supposed  to  consist  altogether,  as  this  iystem  seems  to 
suppose,  in  the  quantity  of  subsistence  which  their  industry  could  pro- 
cure to  them ;  yet,  even  upon  this  supposition,  the  revenue  of  a  trading 
and  manufacturing  country  mi»t,  Q^er  thiggs  Jtein^  equ^,  always  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  one  without  trade  or  manufactures.  By 
means  of  trade  and  manufactures,  a  greater  quantity  of  subsistence 
can  be  annually  imported  into  a  particular  country  than  what  its  own 
lands,  in  the  actual  state  of  their  cultivation^  could  afibrd.  The  in- 
habitants of  a  town,  though  th^  frequently  possess  no  lands  of  their 
own,  yet  draw  to  themselves  by  their  industry  such  a  quantity  of  the 
rude  produce  of  the  hinds  of  other  people  as  supplies  them,  not  only 
with  the  materials  of  their  work,  but  with  the  fund  of  their  subsistence. 
What  a  town  always  is  with  r^;ard  to  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood, 
one  indep^ident  state  or  country  may  frequently  be  with  regard  to  other 
ind^>endent  states  or  countries.  It  is  thus  that  Holland  dmws  a  great 
part  of  its  subsistence  fipom  other  countries ;  live  cattle  from  Hoktein 
and  Jutland,  and  com  firom  almost  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 
A  small  quantity  ot  manufactured  produce  purchases  a  great  quantity  of 
rude  produce.  A  trading  and  manufacturing  country,  therefiore,  natur-  4 
ally  purchases  with  a  small  part  of  its  manufactured  produce  a  great 
part  of  the  rude  prodttce  of  other  countries ;  while,  on  the  ocmtnry,  a 
country  without  trade  and  manufactures  is  generally  obliged  to  pur* 
chase,  at  the  expenee  oi  a  great  part  of  its  rude  produce,  a  very  small 
part  of  the  manufactured  produce  oi  other  countries.    The  one  exports 

^See  Book  L  Chap.  L  [vol.  i.,  pp.  7^]. 
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what  cao  subsist  and  accommodate  but  a  very  few,  and  imports  the 
subsistence  and  aeeommodation  of  a  great  number.  The  other  exports 
the  accommodation  and  subsistence  of  a  great  number,  and  imports 
that  of  a  very  few  only.  The  inhabitants  of  the  one  must  always  enjoy 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  subsistence  than  what  their  own  lands,  in 
the  actual  state  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  other  must  always  enjoy  a  much  smaller  quantity. 
lo  spite  of  its  This  system,  however,  with   all  its  imperfections,  is,  perhaps,  the 

system  has        ucarcst  approximation  to  the  truth  that  has  yet  been  published  upon 
able!  ^*  "  the  subject  of  political  oeconomy,  and  is  upon  that  account  well  worth 

the  consideraticm  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  examine  with  atten- 
tion the  principles  of  that  very  important  science.  Though  in  repre- 
senting the  labour  which  is  employed  upon  land  as  the  only  productive 
labour,  the  notiims  which  it  inculcates  are  perhaps  too  narrow  and 
confined ;  yet  in  representing  the  wealth  of  nations  as  consisting,  not 
in  the  unconsumable  riches  of  money,  but  in  the  consumable  goods 
annually  reproduced  by  the  labour  o£  the  society ;  and  in  representing 
perfect  liberty  as  the  only  effectual  expedient  for  rendering  this  annual 
reproduction  the  greatest  possible,  its  doctrine  seems  to  be  in  every 
respect  as  just  as  it  is  generous  and  liberal.  Its  followers  are  very 
numerous ;  and  as  men  are  fond  of  paradoxes,  and  of  af^pearing  to 
understand  what  surpasses  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  people,  the 
paradox  which  it  maintains,  concerning  the  unproductive  nature  of 
manufacturing  labour,  has  not  perhaps  contributed  a  little  to  increase 
the  number  of  its  admirers.  They  have  for  some  years  past  made  a 
pretty  considerable  sect,  distinguished  in  the  French  republic  of  letters 
by  the  name  of.  The  (Economists.  Their  works  have  certainly  been  of 
some  service  to  their  country ;  not  only  by  bringing  into  general  dis- 
cussion, many  subjects  which  had  never  been  well  examined  before, 
but  by  influ^icing  in  some  measure  the  public  administration  in  fiivour 
of  agriculture.  It  has  been  in  consequence  of  their  representations, 
accordingly,  that  the  agriculture  of  France  has  been  delivered  from 
_  several  of  the  oppressions  which  it  before  laboured  under.  The  term 
during  which  such  a  lease  can  be  granted,  as  will  be  valid  against  every 
future  purchaser  or  proprietor  of  the  land,  has  been  prolonged  firom 
nine  to  twenty-seven  years.^  The  ancient  jnovincial  restraints  upon 
—  the  transportation  of  com  from  one  province  of  the  kingdom  to  another, 
have  been  entirely  taken  away,  and  the  liberty  of  exporting  it  to  all 
foreign  countries,  has  been  established  as  the  common  law  of  the  king- 
dom in  all  ordinary  cases.^    This  sect,  in  their  works,  which  are  very 

^ [Above,  vol  i.,  p.  368.}  "[Above,  vol  l,  p.  198,  and  vol.  il,  p.  9'] 
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numerous^  and  which  treat  not  only  of  what  is  {nroperiy  called  Political 
(Economy^  or  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations^  but  of 
every  other  branch  of  the  system  of  civil  government^  all  follow  im- 
plicitly, and  vrithout  any  sensible  variation,  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  QuesnaL 
There  is  upon  this  account  little  variety  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
works.  The  most  distinct  and  best  connected  account  of  this  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  a  little  book  written  by  Mr.  Mercier  de  la  Riviere, 
sometime  Intendant  of  Martinioo,  intitled.  The  natural  and  essential 
Order  of  Political  Societies.^  The  admiration  of  this  whoiie  sect  for 
their  master,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  the  greatest  modesty  and 
simplicity,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
for  the  founders  of  their  respective  systems.  ''  There  have  been,  since 
the  world  begani"  says  a  very  diligent  and  respectable  author,  the 
Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  '*  three  great  inventi<ms  which  have  principally 
''  given  stability  to  political  societies,  independent  of  many  other  in- 
''  ventitms  which  have  enriched  and  adorned  them.  The  first,  is  the 
"inventi<m  of  writing,  which  alone  gives  human  nature  the  power  of 
''  transmitting,  without  alteration,  its  law^  its  contracts,  its  annals,  and 
*'  its  discoveries.  The  second,  is  the  invention  of  money,  which  binds 
''together  all  the  relations  between  civilized  societies.  The  third,  is 
"  the  (Economical  Table,  the  result  of  the  other  two,  which  completes 
''  them  both  by  perfecting  their  object ;  the  great  discovery  of  our  age, 
"  but  of  which  our  posterity  will  rei^P  ^^  benefit"  ^ 

As  the  political  oeconomy  of  tiie  nations  <^  modem  Eun^pe,  has  been 
more  fiivourable  to  manufactures  and  foreign  trade,  the  industry  of  the 
towns,  than  to  agriculture,  the  industry  of  the  country ;  so  that  of 
other  nations  has  followed  s  different  plan,  and  has  been  more  fitvour- 
able  to  agriculture  than  to  manu&otures  and  foreign  trade. 

The  policy  of  China  fevoors  agriculture  m<Hre  than  all  other  employ- 
ments.*   In  China,  the  condition  of  a  labourer  is  said  to  be  as  much 
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^  [L'ortire  maturtl  et  tsstntUl  des  iocUtis  poHHqves^  1767,  a  <raarto  of  511  pages,  i 

as  G.  Sdielle  (Du  ,°— "  -'-  *' '*  fj-~t~  ^t — .• ^' —  -t>oo   -    .-«   — ^^  — 

not  entitled  to  be  cs 

two  voh.,  zamo,  1767,  ,  .  ,  ,  ^ 

*  ['  Trois  grsmdes  inventions  phndpales  ont  fond6  stabtement  les  sod^t^  inckpendam- 
mentdQtaotd'autresqmksQOtensaitedolfesetdteortes.  Ces  trois  sont,  1°  L'invention  de 
r^criture,  qui  settle  doone  k  lliumanit^  le  pouvoir  de  transmettre,  sans  alteration,  ses  lois, 
ses  pactes,  ses  annales  et  ses  d^couvertes.  2^  Celle  de  la  monnaie,  qtd  lie  tons  ks  rapports 
entre  les  soddt^  policies.  La  troisitoie  enfin»  qui  est  due  k  notre  ftge,  et  dont  nos  neveux 
profiteront,  est  un  d^v6  des  deux  aotres,  et  les  complette  ^galemcnt  en  perfectionnant  leur 
ob^ :  c'est  la  d^coovefte  du  Tableau  teooomiqiie,  qui  devenant  d^sormais  le  truchement 
UDivend,  embrasse^  et  accorde  toutes  les  portioDs  ou  quotit^s  correlatives,  qui  doivent  entrer 
dans  tous  les  cakmls  g^n^raux  de  Tordre  ^oown^yj^'—PkilasophU  RuraU  ou  iconomU 
ghUraU  gtfolitiqyt  de  tagricuUure^  four  servir  de  suite  d  FAmi  des  Hommes^  Amsterdam, 
i766^om.  L,  pp.  5a,  53.1 

*[I>tt  HaUe.  Desfrtptw^  Giographique,  etc.,  de  la  Chine,  torn,  ii.,  p.  64.] 
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superior  to  that  of  an  artificer ;  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  that  of  an 
artificer  is  to  that  of  a  labourer.  In  China,  the  great  ambition  of  eveiy 
man  is  to  get  possession  of  some  little  bit  of  land,  either  in  int>perty  or 
in  lease ;  and  leases  are  there  said  to  be  granted  upon  very  moderate 
terms,  and  to  be  sufficiently  secured  to  the  lessees.  The  Chinese  have 
little  respect  for  finreign  trade.  Your  beggarly  commerce !  was  the 
language  in  which  the  Mandarins  of  Pekin  used  to  talk  to  Mr.  de 
Lange,^  the  Russian  envoy,  concerning  it.^  Except  with  Japan,  the 
Chinese  carry  on,  themselves,  and  in  their  own  bottoms,  little  or  no 
foreign  trade ;  and  it  is  only  into  one  or  two  ports  of  their  kingd(Mn  that 
they  even  admit  the  ships  of  foreign  nations.  Foreign  trade,  therefore, 
is,  in  China,  every  way  confined  within  a  much  narrower  circle  than 
that  to  which  it  would  naturally  extend  itself,  if  more  freedom  was 
allowed  to  it,  either  in  their  own  ships,  or  in  those  of  foreign  nations. 

Manufitctures,  as  in  a  small  bulk  they  frequ^itly  contain  a  great 
value,  and  can  upon  that  account  be  transported  at  less  expence  from 
one  country  to  another  than  most  parts  *  of  rude  produce,  are,  in  al- 
most all  countries,  the  principal  support  of  foreign  trade.  In  countries, 
besides,  less  extensive  and  less  fitvourably  circumstanced  £or  interior 
commerce  than  China,  they  generally  require  the  support  of  fiireign 
trade.  Without  an  extensive  foreign  market,  they  could  not  well 
flourish,  either  in  countries  so  moderately  extensive  as  to  afford  but 
a  narrow  home  market;  or  in  countries  where  the  communication 
between  one  province  and  another  was  so  difficult,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  goods  of  any  particular  place  to  enjoy  the  whole 
of  that  home  market  which  the  country  could  afford.  The  perfection 
of  manufacturing  industry,  it  must  be  remembered,  depends  altogether 
upon  the  division  of  labour ;  and  the  d^pree  to  which  the  divisicm  of 
labour  can  be  introduced  into  any  manufocture,  is  necessari^  I'^u- 
lated,  it  has  already  been  shown,^  by  the  extent  of  the  market.  But 
the  great  extent  of  the  empire  of  China,  the  vast  multitude  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  variety  of  climate,  and  consequently  of  productions  in 
its  different  provinces,  and  the  easy  communication  by  means  of  water 
carriage  between  the  greater  part  of  them,  render  the  home  market  of 
that  country  of  so  great  extent,  as  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  support  very 
great  manu&ctures,  and  to  admit  of  very  considerable  subdivisions  of 

ifEd.  I  reads  'Mr.  Lai^'.] 

'Seethe  Journal  of  Mr.  De  Lange  in  Bell's  Travels,  voL  il  [i.  958, 376  and  903.  [Travtls 
from  St,  Peterskurg  in  Russia  to  Diverse  Parts  of  Asia^  by  John  Bell  of  AntermonT, 
Glasgow,  1763.  T^  mandarins  reqoetted  the  Russians  to  cease  'from  importoning  tne 
comicflaboat  tbdrb^garlyoommeroe/Ei.  993.  Smith  was  a  subscriber  to  this  book.  Tlie 
note  is  not  in  ed.  i.] 

•[Ed.  I  reads  '  sorts*.]  *[Above,  v<^  i.,  pp.  19-95.] 
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labour.  The  home  market  of  China  is,  perhaps,  in  extent,  not  much 
inferior  to  the  market  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  put 
together.^  A  more  extensive  foreign  trade,  however,  which  to  this 
great  home  market  added  the  foreign  market  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  especially  if  any  considerable  part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on 
in  Chinese  ships ;  could  scarce  £ul  to  increase  very  much  the  manu- 
&cture8  of  Chinay  and  to  improve  very  much  the  furoductive  powers 
of  its  .manuikcturing  industry.  By  a  more  extensive  navigation,  the 
Chinese  would  naturally  learn  the  art  of  using  and  constructing  them- 
selves all  the  different  machines  made  use  of  in  other  countries,  as  well 
as  the  other  ^  improvements  of  art  and  industry  which  are  practised  in 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  Upon  their  present  plan  they 
have  little  opportunity  of  improving  themselves  by  the  example  of 
any  other  nation ;  except  that  of  the  Japanese. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt  too,  and  that  of  the  Gentoo  government 
of  Indostan,  seem  to  have  fiitvoured  agriculture  more  than  all  other  em- 
ployments. 

Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  ^  Indostan,  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
was  divided  into  different  casts  or  tribes,  each  of  which  was  confined, 
from  fiither  to  son,  to  a  particular  employm^it  or  class  of  employments. 
The  son  of  a  jmest  was  necessarily  a  fnriest ;  the  son  of  a  soldier,  a 
soldier;  the  son  of  a  labourer,  a  labourer;  the  son  of  a  weaver,  a 
weaver ;  the  son  of  a  taylor,  a  taylor ;  &c.  In  both  countries,  the 
cast  of  the  jNiests  held  the  highest  rank,  and  that  of  the  soldiers  the 
next ;  and  in  both  countries,  the  cast  of  the  fumers  and  labourers  was 
superior  to  the  casts  of  merchants  and  manufecturers. 

The  government  of  both  countries  was  particularly  attentive  to  the 
interest  of  agriculture.  The  works  constructed  by  the  ancient  sove- 
reigns of  Egypt  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
were  famous  in  antiquity ;  and  the  ruined  remains  of  some  of  them 
are  still  the  admiration  of  travellers.  Those  of  the  same  kind  which 
were  constructed  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Indostan,  for  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  as  well  as  of  many  other 
rivers,  though  they  have  been  less  celebrated,  seem  to  have  been 
equally  great.  Both  countries,  accordingly,  though  subject  occasionally 
to  dearths,  have  been  £unous  for  their  great  fertility.  Though  both 
were  extremely  populous,  yet,  in  years  of  moderate  plen^,  they  were 
both  able  to  export  great  quantities  of  grain  to  their  neighbours. 

1  [Quesnay  went  further  than  this :  '  Lliistorien  dit  que  le  commerce  qui  se  fit  dans 
rim^rieiir  de  la  Chine  est  si  giand  que  oehii  de  I'Europe  ne  peut  pas  lui  dure  compart.' 
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^Oetivres,  ed.  Oncken.  1888.  p.  603.] 
s[Ed.  I  leads*  as  weU  as  all  the  other'.] 


*[Ed.  I  reads  'and  in'.] 
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Emt  The  ancient  Egjrptians  had  a  superstitious  aversicm  to  the  sea  ;  and 

teredepeu-       •&  the  Gentoo  religion  does  not  permit  its  followers  to  light  a  fire,  nor 
i^StT^  consequently  to  dress  any  victuals  upon  the  water,  it  in  effect  prohibits 

foVi^'^'''        them  from  all  distant  sea  voyages.     Both  the  Egyptians  and  Indians 
trade.  must  havc  depended  almost  altogether  upon  the  navigation  of  other 

nations  for  the  exportation  of  their  surplus  produce ;  and  this  depend- 
ency, as  it  must  have  confined  the  market,  so  it  must  have  discouraged 
the  increase  of  this  surplus  produce.  It  must  have  discouraged  too 
the  increase  of  the  manufiMstured  produce  more  than  that  of  the  rude 
produce.  Manufiictures  require  a  much  more  extensive  market  than 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.  A  single 
shoemaker  will  make  more  than  three  hundred  pairs  of  shoes  in  the 
year ;  and  his  own  fiunily  will  not  perhaps  wear  out  six  pairs.  Unless 
therefore  he  has  the  custom  of  at  least  fifty  such  figtmilies  as  his  own, 
he  cannot  dispose  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own  labour.  The 
most  numerous  class  of  artificers  will  seldom,  in  a  large  country,  make 
more  than  one  in  fifty  or  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  whole  number  of 
£unilies  contained  in  it  But  in  such  large  countries  as  France  and 
England,  the  number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture  has  by  some 
authors  been  computed  at  a  half,  by  others  at  a  third,  and  by  no  author 
that  I  know  of,  at  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  But  as  the  produce  of  the  agriculture  of  both  France  and 
England  is,  the  &r  greater  part  of  it,  consumed  at  home,  each  person 
employed  in  it  must,  according  to  these  computations,  require  little 
more  than  the  custom  of  mie,  two,  or,  at  most,  of  ^  four  such  families  as 
his  own,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own  labour. 
Agriculture,  therefore,  can  support  itself  under  the  discouragement  of 
a  confined  market,  much  better  than  manufactures.  In  both  ancient 
Egypt  and  Indostan,  indeed^  the  confinement  of  the  foreign  market 
was  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  conveniency  of  many  inland 
navigatkms,  which  opened,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  the 
whole  extent  of  the  home  mariLCt  to  every  part  of  the  produce  of  eveiy 
different  district  of  those  countries.  The  great  extent  of  Indostan  too 
rendered  the  home  market  of  that  country  very  great,  and  sufficient  to 
support  a  great'  variety  of  manu&ctures.  But  the  small  extent  of 
ancient  Egypt,  which  was  never  equal  to  England,  must  at  all  times 
have  rendered  the  home  maricet  of  that  country  too  narrow  fw  sup- 
porting any  great  variety  of  manu&ctures.  Bengal,  accordingly,  the 
province  of  Indostan  which  commonly  exports  the  greatest  quantity  of 
rice,  has  alwajrs  been  more  remarkable  for  the  exportation  of  a  great 
varie^  of  manufiMstures,  than  for  that  of  its  grain.     Ancient  ^gypt,  <m 


[Ed.  I  does  not  oootain  *of '.] 
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the  contmy,  though  it  exported  some  maaafactures,  fine  linen  in  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  some  other  goods,  was  always  most  distinguished  for 
its  great  exportation  ot  grain.  It  was  long  the  granary  of  the  Boman 
empire. 

The  sovereigns  of  China,  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  different 
kingdoms  into  which  Indostan  has  at  different  times  been  divided,  have 
alwajm  derived  the  whole,  or  by  fiur  the  most  oonsidarable  part,  of  their 
revenue  from  some  sort  of  land-tax  or  land-rent.  This  land-tax  or 
knd-drent,  like  the  tithe  in  Europe,  consisted  in  a  certain  proporticm, 
a  fifth,  it  is  said,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  wtuch  was  either  delivered 
in  kind,  or  paid  in  mimey,  according  to  a  certain  valuation,  and  which 
there£we  varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  all  the  variations  of  the 
produce.  It  was  natural  therefore,  that  the  sovereigns  of  those  coun- 
tries should  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
upon  the  prosperity  or  declension  of  whidi  immediately  depended  tlie 
yearly  increase  or  diminution  of  their  own  revenue.^ 

The  policy  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece,  and  that  of  Rome, 
though  it  honoured  agriculture  more  than  manufiMstures  or  £(Hreign 
trade,  yet  seems  rather  to  have  discouraged  the  latter  employments, 
than  to  have  giv«i  any  direct  or  intentional  encouragement  to  the 
former.  In  several  of  the  ancient  states  of  Greece,  foreign  trade  was 
prohibited  altogether;  and  in  several  others  the  employments  of 
artificers  and  manufucturers  were  considered  as  hurtful  to  tlie  strength 
and  agility  of  the  human  body,  as  rendering  it  incapable  of  those 
habits  which  their  military  and  gymnastic  exercises  endeavoured  to 
form  in  it,  and  as  thareby  disqualifying  it  more  or  less  fbr^  undergoing 
the  fiittigaes  and  encountering  the  dangers  of  war.  Such  occupations 
were  considered  as  fit  only  for  slaves,  and  the  free  citiiens  of  the  state 
woe  prohibited  firom  exercising  them.*  Even  in  those  states  where 
no  such  pr(^biti<m  took  place,  as  in  Rome  and  Athens,  the  great  body 
of  the  peo|de  were  in  effect  excluded  from  all  the  trades  which  are 
now  commonly  exercised  by  the  lower  scwt  of  the  mhabitants  of  towns. 
Such  trades  were,  at  Athens  and  Bome,  all  occupied  by  the  slaves  of 
the  rich,  who  exercised  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters,  whose 
wealth,  power,  and  protection,  made  it  almost  impossible  for  a  poor 
freeman  to  find  a  market  for  his  woric,  when  it  came  into  competi- 
ticm  with  that  of  the  slaves  of  the  rich.  Slaves,  however,  are  very 
seldom  inventive;  and  all  the  most  important  improvements,  either 
in  machineiy,  or  in  the  ^  arrangement  and  distribution  of  work,  which 
fiftdfitate  and  abridge  labour,  have  been  the  discoveries  of  freemen. 
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Should  a  slave  propose  any  improvement  of  this  kind,  his  master 
would  be  very  apt  to  consider  the  proposal  as  the  suggestion  of  lannem, 
and  of  a  desire  to  save  his  own  labour  at  the  master's  expence.  The 
poor  slave,  instead  of  reward,  would  probably  meet  with  much  abuse, 
perhaps  with  some  punishment.  In  the  manu&ctures  carried  on  by 
slaves,  therefore,  more  labour  must  generally  have  been  employed 
to  execute  the  same  quantity  of  work,  than  in  those  carried  on  by 
freemen.  The  work  of  the  former  must,  upon  that  account,  generally 
have  been  dearer  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  Hungarian  mines,  it 
is  remarked  by  Mr.  Montesquieu,  though  not  richer,^  have  always 
been  wrought  with  less  expence,  and  therefore  with  more  profit,  than 
the  Turkish  mines  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  Turkish  mines  are 
wrought  by  slaves ;  and  the  arms  of  those  slaves  are  the  only  machines 
which  the  Turks  have  ever  thought  of  employing.  The  Hungarian 
mines  are  wrought  by  freemen,  who  employ  a  great  deal  of  machinery, 
by  which  they  fitcilitate  and  abridge  their  own  labour.'  From  the  very 
little  that  is  known  about  the  price  of  manufiu^tures  in  the  times  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  it  would  appear  that  those  of  the  finer  sort  were 
excessively  dear.  Silk  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
in  those  times  a  European  manufacture ;  and  as  it  was  all  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  the  distance  of  the  carriage  may  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  greatness,  of  the  price.  The  price,  however,  which  a 
lady,  it  is  said,  would  sometimes  pay  for  a  piece  of  very  fine  linen,  seems 
to  have  been  equally  extravagant;  and  as  linen  was  always  either  a 
European,  or,  at  &rthest,  an  Egyptian  manufacture,  this  high  price 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  great  expence  of  the  labour  whidi 
must  have  been  employed  about  it,  and  the  expence  of  this  labour 
again  could  arise  from  nothing  but  the  awkwardness  of  the  machinery 
which  it  made  use  ot  The  price  of  fine  woollens  too,  though  not 
quite  so  extravagant,  seems  however  to  have  been  mudi  above  that  of 
the  present  times.  Some  cloths,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  dyed  in  a 
particular  manner,  cost  a  hundred  denarii,  or  three  pounds  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence  the  pound  weight'  Others  dyed  in  another  manner 
cost  a  thousand  denarii  the  pound  weight,  or  thirty-three  pounds  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence.  The  Roman  pound,  it  must  be  remembered, 
contained  only  twelve  of  our  avoirdupois  ounces.  This  high  price, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  principally  owing  to  the  dye.  But  had 
not  the  cloths  themselves  been  much  dearer  than  any  which  are  made 
in  the  present  times,  so  very  expensive  a  dye  would  not  probably  have 

1  [Ed.  I  reads  '  more  rich '.] 

^yLectures,  p.  231 ;  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  lots,  Liv.  xv.»  chap.  8.1 
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been  bestowed  upon  them.  The  disproportion  wou}d  ha^e  been  too 
great  between  the  value  of  the  accessory  and  that  of  the  prindpaL 
The  inrioe  mentioned  by  the  same  ^  author  of  some  Triclinaria,  a  sort  of 
woollen  piUows  or  cushions  made  use  of  to  lean  upon  as  they  reclined 
upon  their  couches  at  table,  passes  all  credibility ;  some  of  them  being 
said  to  have  cost  more  than  thirty  thousand,  oth^n  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  high  inrice  too  is  not  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  dye.  In  the  dress  of  the  people  of  £uhion  of  both 
sexes,  there  seems  to  have  been  much  less  variety,  it  is  observed  by 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times ;^  and  the  very  little 
variety  whidi  we  find  in  that  of  the  ancient  statues  confirms  his 
observation.  He  infers  from  this,  that  their  dress  must  upon  the  whole 
have  been  cheaper  than  ours:  but  the  oondusicm  does  not  seem  to 
follow.  Wh^i  the  expenoe  of  fiuhionable  dress  is  veiy  great,  the 
variety  must  be  very  smalL  But  when,  by  the  improvements  in  the 
productive  powers  of  manufiusturing  art  and  industry,  the  expence  of 
any  one  dress  comes  to  be  very  moderate,  the  variety  will  naturally  be 
very  great  The  rich  not  being  able  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
expence  of  any  one  dress,  will  naturally  endeavour  to  do  so  by  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  their  dresses. 

The  greatest  and   most   important  branch  of  the  commerce  of      Evervthing 
every  nation,  it  has  already  been  observed,'  is  that  which  is  carried  on      tb^pri^^ 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  those  of  the  country.    The      [^^^i^t 
inhalrftants  of  the  town   draw  from  the  country  the  rude  produce      ^^h^^, 
which  cmistitutes  both  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of 
their  subsistence ;  and  they  pay  for  this  rude  produce  by  sending  back 
to  the  country  a  certain  portion  of  it   manu&ctured  and  {nrepared 
for  immediate  use.     The  trade  which  is  carried  on  between  those 
two  different  sets  of  people,  consists  ultimately  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
rude  produce  exchanged  for  a  certain  quantity  of  manufiu^tured  pro- 
duce.   The  dearer  the  latter,  therefore,  the  cheaper  the  former ;  and 
whatever  tends  in  any  country  to  raise  the  inrice  of  manufiu^ured  pro- 
duce, tends  to  lower  that  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  and  thereby 
to  discourage  agriculture.     The  smaller  the  quantity  of  manufactured 
produce  which  any  givoi  quantity  of  rude  produce,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  which  the  fnrice  of  any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce 
is  capable  of  purchasing,  the  smaller  the  exchangeable  value  ^  of  that 
given  quantity  of  rude  produce  ;  the  smaller  the  ^icouragement  which 
either  the  landlord  has  to  increase  its  quantity  by  improving,  or  the 

1  Plin.  [I/.NA  I  viu.  c.  ^.    [Neither  this  nor  the  preceding  note  is  in  ed.  i.] 
>[John  ArbuUmot,  TaiUs  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights  ana  Measures,  and  ed.,  175A,  pp. 
149-145.]  *[Abo?e,  vol  L,  p.  355.]  *[Bd.  i  readi ' real  valoeA] 
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frrmor  by  cultivating  tke  famd.  Whatever,  beaideB,  tends  to  diminish 
in  anj  country  the  number  of  artificers  and  manufacturers,  taids  to 
diminish  the  home  market^  the  most  important  of  all  markets  for  the 
rude  firoduee  of  the  land,  and  thereby  still  further  to  disoouiage  agri- 
culture. 

Those  systems,  therefore,  which  preferring  agrioulture  to  all  other 
employments,  in  order  to  promote  it,  impose  restraints  up<m  manu&c- 
tures  and  foreign  trade,  act  contrary  to  the  very  end  which  they  pro- 
pose, and  indirectly  discourage  that  very  species  of  industry  which  they 
mean  to  promote.  They  are  so  fiur,  perhaps,  more  inconsistent  than 
even  the  mercantile  system.  That  sjrstem,  by  eocoumging  manufac- 
tures  and  foreign  trade  more  than  agriculture,  turns  a  certain  portkm 
of  the  capital  of  the  society  from  supporting  a  more  advantageous,  to 
support  a  less  advantageous  species  of  industry.  But  still  it  really  and 
in  the  end  encourages  that  species  of  industry  which  it  means  to  pro- 
mote. Those  agricultural  systems,  on  the  contrary,  really  and  in  the 
end  discourage  their  own  fovourite  species  of  industry. 

It  is  thus  dutt  every  system  which  endeavours,  either,  by  extraordin- 
ary encouragements,  to  draw  towards  a  particular  species  of  industry  a 
greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  society  than  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it ;  or,  by  extraordinary  restraints,  to  force  from  a  particular 
species  of  industry  some  share  of  the  capital  which  would  othervfise  be 
emplojred  in  it ;  is  in  reality  subversive  of  the  great  purpose  which  it 
means  to  promote.  It  retards,  instead  of  accelerating,  the  progress  of 
the  society  towards  real  wealth  and  greatness;  and  diminishes,  in- 
stead of  increasing,  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour. 

All  systems  either  of  preference  or  of  restraint,  thereforct  being  thus 
completely  taken  away,  the  obvious  and  simple  system  of  natural 
liberty  establishes  itself  of  its  own  accord.     Every  man,  as  long  as  he 
does  not  violate  the  laws  of  justice,  is  left  perfectly  free  to  pursue  his 
own  interest  his  own  way,  axid  to  bring  both  his  industry  uid  capital  / 
into  competition  with  those  of  any  other  man,  or  order  of  men.     The  I 
sovereign  is  completely  disdiarged  from  a  duty,  in  the  attempting  to 
perform  which  he  must  always  be  exposed  to  innumeniUe  delusions,  and  jk 
for  the  proper  performance  of  which  no  human  wisdom  at  knowledge  /'> 
could  ever  be  sufficient ;  the  duty  of  superintending  the  industry  of  private 
people,  and  of  directing  it  towards  the  employmeiits  most  suitable  to 
the  interest  of  the  society.     According  to  the  ^^stem  of  natural  liberty, 
the  sovereign  has  only  three  duties  to  attend  to ;  three  duties  of  great 
importance,  indeed,  but  plain  and  intelligible  to  common  understand* 
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ings :  finty  the  duty  of  protecting  the  society  from  the  violence  and 
invasion  of  other  independent  societies ;  secondly,  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing, as  £ur  as  possible,  every  member  of  the  society  from  the  injustice 
or  oppression  of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  establishing 
an  exact  administration  of  justice ;  and,  thirdly,  the  duty  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  certain  public  works  and  certain  public  institutions, 
which  it  can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  any  individual,  or  small 
number  of  individuals,  to  erect  and  maintain ;  because  the  profit  could 
never  repay  the  expence  to  any  individual  or  small  number  of  individuals, 
though  it  may  frequently  do  mu6h  more  than  repay  it  to  a  great 
society. 

The  proper  perfbrmance  of  those  several  duties  of  the  sovereign 
necessarily  supposes  a  certain  expence ;  and  this  expence  again  neces- 
sarily requires  a  certain  revenue  to  support  it.  In  the  following  book, 
therefore,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  ;  first,  what  are  the  necessary 
expences  of  the  sovereign  or  conunonw^th ;  and  which  of  those  ex- 
pences  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
society;  and  which  of  them,  by  that  of  some  particular  part  only, 
or  of  some  particular  members  of  the  society :  secondly,  what  are 
the  different  methods  in  which  the  ^ole  society  may  be  made  to 
contribute  towards  defraying  the  expences  incumbent  on  the  whole  so- 
ciety, and  what  are  the  principal  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  each 
of  those  methods :  and,  thirdly,  what  are  the  reasons  and  causes  which 
have  induced  almost  all  modem  governments  to  mortgage  some  part 
of  this  revenue,  or  to  contract  debts,  and  what  have  been  the  effects  of 
those  debts  upon  the  real  wealth,  the  annual  produee  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  society.  The  following  bode,  theref<Nre,  will  naturally  be 
divided  into  three  chapters.  . 
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CHAPTER  I 

OP  THE  EXPENCES  OP  THE  SOVEREIGN  OR  COMMONWEALTH 

PART  I 

0/  the  Expence  of  Defence 

THE  first  duty  of  the  sovereign,  that  of  protecting  the  society 
from  the  violence  and  invasicm  of  other  independent  societies, 
can  be  performed  only  by  means  of  a  military  fwce.  But  the  expence 
both  of  fnreparing  this  military  force  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  employ- 
ing it  in  time  of  war,  is  very  different  in  the  different  states  of  society, 
in  the  diflSerent  periods  of  improvement 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  the  lowest  and  rudest  state  of  society, 
such  as  we  find  it  among  the  native  tribes  of  North  America,  every 
man  is  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  hunter.  When  he  goes  to  war,  either  to 
defend  his  society,  or  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  have  been  done  to 
it  by  other  societies,  he  maintains  himself  l^  his  own  labour,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  he  lives  at  home.  His  society,  f<nr  in  this  state 
of  things  there  is  properly  neither  sovereign  nor  commonwealth,  is  at 
no  sort  of  expence,  either  to  jnrepare  him  for  the  field,  or  to  maintain 
him  while  he  is  in  it.^ 

Among  nations  of  shepherds,  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  such 
as  we  find  it  among  the  Tartars  and  Arabs,  every  man  is,  in  the  same 
manner,  a  warrior.  Such  nations  have  commonly  no  fixed  habitation, 
but  live,  either  in  tents,  or  in  a  sort  of  covered  waggons  which  are 

*  [Lecturts,  p^  14.] 
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easily  transported  from  place  to  place.  The  whole  tribe  or  nation 
changes  its  situation  according  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  as 
well  as  according  to  other  accidents.  When  its  herds  and  flocks  have 
consomed  the  forage  of  one  part  of  the  country,  it  removes  to  another, 
and  from  that  to  a  third.  In  the  dry  season,  it  comes  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  rivers ;  in  the  wet  season  it  retires  to  the  upper  country. 
When  such  a  nation  goes  to  war,  the  warriors  will  not  trust  their 
herds  and  flocks  to  the  feeble  defence  of  their  old  men,  their  women 
and  children,  and  their  old  men,  their  women  and  children,  will  not 
be  left  behind  without  defence  and  without  subsistence.  The  whole 
nation,  besides,  being  accustomed  to  a  wandering  life,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  easily  takes  the  field  in  time  of  war.  Whether  it  marches  as  an 
army,  or  moves  about  as  a  company  of  herdsmen,  the  way  of  life  is 
nearly  the  same,  though  the  object  proposed  by  it  be  ^  veiy  different. 
They  all  go  to  war  together,  therefore,  and  every  one  does  as  well  as 
he  can.  Among  the  Tartars,  even  the  women  have  been  frequently 
known  to  engage  in  battle.  If  they  conquer,  whatever  belongs  to  the 
hostile  tribe  is  the  recompence  of  the  victory.  But  if  they  are 
vanquished,  all  is  lost,  and  not  only  their  herds  and  flocks,  but  their 
women  and  children,  become  the  booty  of  the  conqueror.  Even  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  survive  the  action  are  obliged  to  submit  to 
him  for  the  sake  of  immediate  subsistence.  The  rest  are  commonly 
dissipated  and  dispersed  in  the  desart 

The  ordinary  life,  the  ordinary  exercises  of  a  Tartar  or  Arab,  prepare 
him  sufficiently  for  war.  Running,  wrestling,  cudgel-playing,  throwing 
the  javelin,  drawing  the  bow,  &c.  are  the  commcm  pastimes  of  those 
who  live  in  the  open  air,  and  are  all  of  them  the  images  of  war.  When 
a  Tartar  or  Arab  actually  goes  to  war,  he  is  maintained,  by  his  own 
herds  and  flocks  which  he  carries  with  him,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
peace.  His  chief  or  sovereign,  for  those  nations  have  all  chiefr  <nr 
sovereigns,  is  at  no  sort  of  expence  in  preparing  him  for  the  field  ;  and 
when  he  is  in  it,  the  chance  of  plunder  is  the  only  pay  which  he  either 
expects  or  requires. 

An  army  of  hunters  can  seldom  exceed  two  or  three  hundred  men. 
The  precarious  subsistence  which  the  chace  affords  could  seldom  allow 
a  greater  number  to  keep  together  for  any  considerable  time.  An 
army  of  shef^erds,  on  the  contrary,  may  sometimes  amount  to  twa-er 
three  hundred  thousand.  As  long  as  nothing  stops  their  progress,  as 
long  as  they  can  go  <m  from  one  district,  of  which  they  have  consumed 
the  forage,  to  another  which  is  yet  entire ;  there  seems  to  be  scarce 
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any  limit  to  the  number  who  can  march  on  together.  A  nation  of 
hunters  can  nerer  be  ftMrmidable  to  the  civilized  nations  in  their 
neighbourhood.  A  natimi  of  shepherds  may.  Nothing  can  be  more 
contemptible  than  an  hidian  war  in  North  America.  Nothing,  on  the 
contrary,  can  be  more  dreadful  than  a  Tartar  invasion  has  frequently 
been  in  Asia.  The  judgment  of  Thucydides,^  that  both  Eun^e  and 
Asia  could  not  resist  the  Scythians  united,  has  been  verified  by  the 
experience  of  all  ages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  extensive,  but  defence- 
less plains  of  Scythia  or  Tartary,  have  been  frequently  united  und^ 
the  dominion  of  the  chief  of  some  conquering  horde  or  clan ;  and  the 
havoc  and  devastation  of  Asia  have  always  signalised  their  uni<m. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  inhospitable  desarts  of  Arabia,  the  other  great 
nation  of  shepherds,  have  never  been  united  but  once ;  under  Mahomet 
and  his  immediate  successors.^  Their  union,  which  was  more  the 
effect  of  religious  enthusiasm  than  of  conquest,  was  signalized  in  the 
same  manner.  If  the  hunting  nations  of  America  should  ever  become 
shepherds,  their  neighbourhood  would  be  much  more  dangerous  to  the 
European  colonies  than  it  is  at  present. 

In  a  yet  more  advanced  state  of  society,  among  those,  nations 
of  husbandmen  who  have  little  foreign  commerce,  and  no  other 
manufiictures  but  those  coarse  and  houshold  ones  which  almost 
every  private  family  prepares  for  its  own  use ;  every  man,  in  the  same 
manner,  either  is  a  warrior,  or  easily  becomes  such.  They  who  live  by 
agriculture  generally  pass  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  all 
the  indemendes  of  the  seasons.  The  hardiness  of  th^  ordinary  life 
prepares  them  for  the  fiitigues  of  war,  to  some  of  which  their  necessary 
occupations  bear  a  great '  analogy.  The  necessary  occupation  of  a 
ditcher  prepares  him  to  work  in  the  trenches,  and  to  fortify  a  camp  as 
wdl  as  to  enclose  a  field.  The  ordinary  pastimes  of  such  husbandmen 
are  the  same  as  those  of  shepherds,  and  are  in  the  same  manner  the 
images  of  war.  But  as  husbandmen  have  less  leisure  than  shepherds, 
they  are  not  so  frequently  employed  in  those  pastimes.  They  are 
soldiers,  but  soldiers  not  quite  so  much  masters  of  their  exercise. 
Such  as  they  are,  however,  it  seldom  costs  the  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth any  expence  to  prepare  them  for  the  field. 

Agriculture,  even  in  its  rudest  and  lowest  state,  supposes  a  settle- 
ment ;  some  sort  of  fixed  habitation  which  cannot  be  abandoned  without 
great  loss.    When  a  naticm  of  mere  husbandmen,  therefore,  goes  to 


^rwhat  ThocTdkles  says  (il,  97)  is  that  no  European  or  Asiatic  nation  could  resist  the 
Scythians  if  they  were  united.    Ed.  i  reads  here  and  on  next  page  '  Thucidides '.] 
^[LeiiureSt  pp,  ao,  21.]  '[EkL  i  reads 'a  good  deal  of '.] 
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war,  the  whole  people  cannot  take  the  field  together.  The  old  men, 
the  women  and  children,  at  least,  must  remain  at  home  to  take  care 
of  the  habitation.  All  the  men  of  the  military  age,  however,  may  take 
the  field,  and,  in  small  nations  of  this  kind,  have  frequently  done  sa 
In  every  nation  the  men  of  the  military  age  are  supposed  to  amount  to 
about  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  ^  port  ef  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  If  the 
campaign  too  should  begin  after  seed-time,  and  end  befinre  harvest, 
both  the  husbandman  and  his  principal  Ubourers  can  be  spared  from 
the  fiirm  without  much  loss.  He  trusts  that  the  work  which  must  be 
done  in  the  mean  time  can  be  well  enough  executed  l^  the  old  men, 
the  women  and  the  children.  He  is  not  unwilling,  therefore,  to  serve 
without  pay  during  a  short  ^  campaign,  and  it  frequoitly  costs  the 
sovereign  <nr  commonwealth  as  little  to  maintain  him  in  the  field  as  to 
prepare  him  for  it.  The  citisens  of  all  the  difiRerent  states  of  ancient 
Gr^ce  seem  to  have  served  in  this  manner  till  after  the  second  Fenian 
war ;  and  the  people  of  Peloponesus  till  after  the  Peloponesian  war. 
The  Peloponesians,  Thucydides  observes,  generally  left  the  field  in  the 
summer,  and  returned  home  to  reap  the  harvest'  The  Roman  people 
under  their  kings,  and  during  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  served  in 
the  same  manner.^  It  was  not  till  the  si^e  of  Veil,  that  they,  who 
staid  at  home,  b^^  to  contribute  something  towards  nuiintaining 
those  who  w^it  to  war.^  In  the  European  monarchies,  which  were 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  both  before  and  fw  some 
time  after  the  establishment  of  what  is  properly  called  the  feudal  kw, 
the  great  lords,  with  all  their  immediate  dependents,  used  to  serve 
the  crown  at  their  own  expence.  In  the  field,  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  home,  they  maintained  themselves  by  their  own  revenue,  and  not 
l^  any  stipend  or  pay  which  they  received  from  the  king  upon  that 
particular  occasicm. 

In  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  two  different  causes  contribute 
to  render  it  altogether  impossible  that  they,  who  take  the  field,  shoukl 
maintain  themselves  at  their  own  expence.  Those  two  causes  are,  the 
progress  of  manufoctures,  and  the  improvement  in  the  art  of  war. 

Though  a  husbandman  should  be  employed  in  an  expedition,  pro- 
vided it  begins  after  seed-time  and  ends  before  harvest,  the  interruption 
of  his  business  will  not  always  occasion  any  c<Hisiderable  diminution 
of  his  revenue.  Without  the  intervention  of  his  labomr,  nature  does 
herself  the  greater  part  of  the  woric  which  remains  to  be  done.  But 
the  moment  that  an  artificer,  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  weaver,  fot  ex- 
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ample,  quits  his  workhouse,  the  sole  source  of  his  revenue  is  completely 
dried  up.  Nature  does  nothing  for  him,  he  does  all  for  himself 
When  he  takes  the  field,  therefore,  in  defence  of  the  public,  as  he 
has  no  revenue  to  maintain  himself  he  must  necessarily  be  main- 
tained by  the  public.  But  in  a  country  of  which  a  great  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  artificers  and  manufiicturers,  a  great  part  of  the 
people  who  go  to  war  must  be  drawn  firom  those  classes,  and  must 
therefore  be  maintained  by  the  public  as  long  as  they  are  employed 
in  its  service. 

When  the  art  of  war  too  has  gradually  grown  up  to  be  a  very  intri- 
cate and  oomfdicated  science,  when  the  event  of  war  ceases  to  be 
determined,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  society,  by  a  single  irregular  skirmish 
or  battle,  but  when  the  contest  is  generally  spun  out  through  several 
different  campaigns,  each  of  which  lasts  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year ;  it  becomes  universally  necessary  dutt  the  public  should  maintain 
those  who  serve  the  public  in  war,  at  least  while  they  are  employed 
in  that  service.  Whatever  in  time  of  peace  might  be  the  ordinary 
occupation  of  those  who  go  to  war,  so  very  tedious  and  expensive  a 
service  would  otherwise  be  by  &r  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  them. 
After  the  second  Persian  war,  accordingly,  the  armies  of  Athens  seem 
to  have  been  generally  composed  of  mercenary  troops ;  consisting, 
indeed,  partly  of  citizens,  but  partly  too  of  foreigners ;  and  all  of 
them  equally  hired  and  paid  at  the  expence  of  the  state.  From  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Veil,  the  armies  of  Rome  received  pay  finr  their 
service  during  the  time  which  they  remained  in  the  field.^  Under 
the  feudal  governments  the  military  service  both  of  the  great  lords 
and  of  their  immediate  dependents  was,  after  a  certain  period,  uni- 
versally exchanged  for  a  pajrment  in  money,  which  was  employed  to 
maintain  those  who  served  in  their  stead. 

The  number  of  those  who  can  go  to  war,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  people,  is  necessarily  much  smaller  in  a  civilised,  than 
in  a  rude  state  of  society.  In  a  civilised  society,  as  the  soldiers  are 
maintained  altogether  by  the  labour  of  those  who  are  not  soldiers,  the 
number  of  the  former  can  never  ^  exceed  what  the  latter  can  mA^int^^in^ 
over  and  above  maintaining,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  respective 
stations,  both  themselves  and  the  other  officers  of  government,  and 
law,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  maintain.  In  the  little  agrarian  states 
of  ancient  Grreece,  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  considered  themselves  as  soldiers,  and  would  sometimes,  it  is 
said,  take  the  field.     Among  the  civilised  nations  of  modem  Europe, 


^  [Above,  p.  189.] 
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it  is  commonly  comfrnted,  that  not  more  than  one  hmidredth  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can  be  employed  as  soldiers,  without 
ruin  to  the  country  which  pays  the  expence  of  their  service.^ 

The  expence  of  preparing  the  army  for  the  field  seems  not  to  have 
become  ccmsideimble  in  any  naticm,  tiU  long  after  that  of  m^ini^ining 
it  in  the  field  had  devolved  entirdiy  up<m  the  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth. In  all  the  different  republics  of  ancient  Ghreece,  to  learn  his 
military  exercises,  was  a  necessary  part  of  education  imposed  by  the 
state  upon  every  free  citizen.  In  every  city  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  public  field,  in  whidi,  under  the  protection  of  the  public  magistrate, 
the  young  people  were  taught  their  different  exercises  by  different 
masters.  In  this  very  simple  institution,  consisted  the  whole  expence 
which  any  Grecian  state  seems  ever  to  have  been  at,  in  preparing  its 
citisens  for  war.  In  aadent  Rome  the  exercises  of  the  Campus 
Blartius  answered  the  same  purpose  with  those  of  the  Gymnasium  in 
ancient  Greece.  Under  the  feudal  governments,  the  many  public 
ordinances  dutt  the  dtiaens  of  every  district  should  practise  archery 
as  weU  as  several  other  military  exercises,  were  intended  for  promot- 
ing the  same  purpose,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  promoted  it  so  weU. 
Either  from  want  of  interest  in  the  officers  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  those  ordinances,  or  firom  some  other  cause,  they  appear  to 
have  been  universally  n^lected;  and  in  the  progress  of  all  those 
governments,  military  exercises  seem  to  have  gone  gradually  into 
disuse  among  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence,  and  under  the  feudal  governments  for  a 
considerable  time  after  their  first  establishment,  the  trade  of  a  soldier 
was  not  a  separate,  distinct  trade,  which  c<nistituted  the  sole  or  principal 
occupati<m  of  a  particular  class  of  dtiaens.  Every  subject  of  the  state, 
whatever  might  be  the  ordinary  trade  or  occupation  by  which  he  gained 
his  livelihood,  considered  himself  upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  as  fit 
likewise  to  exerdse  the  trade  of  a  soldier,  and  upon  many  extraordin- 
ary occasions  as  bound  to  exercise  it 

The  art  of  war,  however,  as  it  is  certainly  the  noblest  of  all  arts,  so 
in  the  progress  of  improvement  it  necessarily  becomes  one  of  the  most 
complicated  among  them.  The  state  of  tiie  mechanical,  as  weU  as 
of  some  other  arts,  with  which  it  is  necessarily  connected,  determines 
the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  is  ci4paUe  of  being  carried  at  any 
particular  time.    But  in  order  to  carry  it  to  this  d^ree  of  perfection,  it 

^  [Ed.  X  reads  '  at  whose  expenoe  tbey  are  employed '.  Repeated  all  but  verbatim  below, 
p.a6i.] 
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is  necessary  that  it  should  become  the  sole  or  prkicipal  occupation  of 
a  particular  class  of  dtisens,  and  the  division  of  labour  is  as  necessary 
for  the  improvement  of  this,  as  of  every  other  art  Into  other  arts 
the  division  of  labour  is  naturally  introduced  by  th^  prudence  of  indi- 
viduals, who  find  that  they  promote  their  private  interest  better  by 
confining  themselves  to  a  particular  trade,  than  by  exercising  a  great 
number.  But  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  state  only  which  can  render  the 
trade  of  a  soldier  a  particular  trade  separate  and  distinct  firmm  all  others. 
A  private  citisen  who,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  without  any 
particular  encouragement  from  the  public,  should  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  military  exercises,  might,  no  doubt,  both  improve 
himself  very  much  in  them,  and  amuse  himself  very  weU ;  but  he 
certainly  would  not  promote  his  own  int^est  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  state  only  which  can  render  it  for  his  interest  to  give  up  the 
greats  part  of  his  time  to  this  peenUar  ocenpaticm :  and  states  have 
not  alwajTS  had  this  wisdom,  even  when  tiieir  circumstances  had  be- 
come such,  tiiat  the  preservation  of  their  existence  required  that  th^ 
should  have  it. 

A  shepherd  has  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  a  husbandman,  in  the  rude 
state  of  husbandry,  has  some ;  an  artificer  or  manufiMturer  has  none 
at  alL  The  first  may,  without  any  loss,  employ  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  in  martial  exercises ;  the  second  may  employ  seme  part  of  it ; 
but  the  last  cannot  employ  a  sii^^  hour  in  them  without  some  loss, 
and  his  attention  to  his  own  interest  naturally  leads  him  to  n^lect 
them  altogether.  Those  improvements  in  husbandry  too,  which  the 
progress  of  arts  and  manufiustures  neoessarity  introduces,  leave  the 
husbandman  as  little  leisure  as  the  artificer.  Military  exerdses  come 
to  be  as  much  n^lected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  by  those 
of  tlie  town,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  becomes  altogether 
unwarlike.  That  wealth,  at  the  same  time,  whidi  always  follows  the 
improvements  of  agriculture  and  manufiutures,  and  wl^ch  in  reality 
is  no  more  than  the  accumulated  produce  of  those  improvements, 
provokes  the  invasion  of  all  their  neighbours.  An  industrious,  and 
upon  that  account  a  wealthy  nation,  is  of  all  nations  the  most  likely 
to  be  attacked ;  and  unless  the  state  takes  some  new  measures  for 
the  public  defence,  the  natural  habits  of  the  people  render  them 
altogether  incapable  of  defending  themselves. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  seem  to  be  but  two  methods,  by  which 
the  state  can  make  any  tolomble  pvovisloQ  for  the  public  defenoe. 

It  may  either,  first,  by  means  of  a  very  rigcnrous  police,  and  in  spite 
of  the  whole  bent  of  the  interest,  genius  and  inclinations  of  the  people. 
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enforce  the  practaoe  of  milituy  exercises,  and  oblige  either  all  the 
dtiaens  of  the  military  age,  or  a  certain  number  of  them,  to  join  in 
some  measure  the  trade  of  a  soldier  to  whatever  other  trade  or  pro- 
fessimi  they  may  happen  to  cany  on. 

Or,  secondly,  by  maintaining  and  employing  a  certain  number  of 
citiaens  in  the  constant  practice  of  military  exercises,  it  may  render 
the  trade  of  a  soldier  a  particular  trade,  separate  and  distinct  from  all 
others. 

If  the  state  has  recourse  to  the  first  of  those  two  expedients,  its 
military  force  is  said  to  consist  in  a  militia ;  if  to  the  second,  it  is  said 
to  consist  in  a  standing  army.  The  practice  of  military  exercises  is 
the  sole  or  principal  occupation  of  the  soldiers  of  a  standing  army, 
and  the  maintenance  or  pay  which  the  state  aflbrds  them  is  the  prin- 
cipal and  ordinary  fund  of  their  subsistence.  The  practice  of  military 
exercises  is  only  the  occarional  occupation  of  the  soldiers  of  a  mihtia, 
and  they  derive  the  principal  and  ordinary  fund  of  their  subsistence 
from  some  other  oocupaticm.  In  a  militia,  the  character  of  the  labourer, 
artificer,  or  tradesman,  predominates  over  that  of  the  soldier:  in  a 
standing  army,  that  of  the  soldier  predominates  over  every  other  char- 
act^  ;  and  in  this  distincticm  seems  to  consist  the  essential  difference 
between  those  two  different  species  of  military  force. 

Militias  have  been  of  several  different  kinds.  In  some  countries 
the  citizens  destined  for  defending  the  state,  seem  to  have  been 
exercised  only,  without  being,  if  I  may  say  so,  regimented;  that  is, 
without  being  divided  into  separate  and  distinct  bodies  of  troops,  each 
of  which  performed  its  exercises  under  its  own  proper  and  permanent 
officers.  In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  each  citisen, 
as  long  as  he  remained  at  home,  seems  to  have  practised  his  exercises 
either  separately  and  independently,  or  with  such  of  his  equals  as  he 
liked  best ;  and  not  to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular  body  of 
troops  till  he  was  actually  called  upon  to  take  the  field.  In  other 
countries,  the  militia  has  not  only  been  exercised,  but  regimented. 
In  Fingland,  in  Switserland,  and,  I  believe,  in  every  other  country  of 
modem  Europe,  where  any  imperfect  military  force  of  this  kind  has 
been  established,  every  militia-man  is,  even  in  time  of  peace,  attached 
to  a  particular  body  oi  troops,  which  performs  its  exercises  under  its 
own  proper  and  permanent  officers. 

Before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  that  army  was  superior  in  which 

the  soldiers  had,  each  individually,  the  greatest  skiU  and  dexterity  in 

the  use  of  their  armsi    Strength  and  agility  of  body  were  of  the  highest 

consequence,  and  commonly  determined  the  fote  of  battles.     But  this 
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skill  and  dexterity  in  th^  use  of  their  arms,  couM  be  acquired  only,  in 
the  same  manner  as  fencing  is  ^  at  present,  by  practiBing,  not  in  great 
bodies,  but  eaeh  tA&n  separately,  in  a  partieular  school,  mider  a  par* 
ticular  master,  or  with  his  own  particular  equak  and  companions. 
Since!  the  invention  of  fire-alitis,  strength  and  ^^ty  of  body,  or  ^ven 
extraordinary  dexterity  and  skHl  in  the  use  of  arms,  though  they  are 
fiir  from  being  of  no  consequence,  Att,  however,  of  less  consequence. 
The  nature  of  the  weapon,  though  it  by  no  means  puts  the  awkward 
upon  a  lev^l  with  the  skilfbl,  puts  him  mcnre  nearly  so  than  he  ever 
was  before.  All  the  dexterity  and  skiU,  it  is  supposed,  which  are 
necessary  for  using  it,  can  be  irell  enough  aqjuired  by  practising  in 
great  bodies. 

Regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  command,  are  qualities 
which,  in  modem  armies,  are  at  more  importance  towards  determining 
the  fiite  of  battles,  than  the  deirierity  and  skill  of  the  soldien  in  the 
use  at  their  arms.  But  the  noise  of  fire-arms,  the  smoke,  and  the  invis- 
ible death  to  which  every  man  feek  himself  eveiy  moment  exposed, 
as  soon  as  he  comes  within  cannon-^ot,  and  frequently  a  long  time 
before  the  battle  can  be  well  said  to  be  engaged,  must  render  it  very 
difficult  to  maintain  any  considerable  degree  of  this  r^ularity,  order, 
and  prompt  obedience,  even  in  the  beginning  of  a  modem  battle.  In 
an  ancient  buttle  there  was  no  noise  but  what  arose  from  the  human 
voice ;  there  was  no  smoke,  there  was  no  invisible  cause  of  wounds 
or  death.  Every  man,  till  some  mortal  weapon  actually  did  approach 
him,  saw  clearly  that  no  such  weapon  was  near  him.  In  these  circum« 
stances,  and  among  troops  who  had  some  confidence  in  their  own  skill 
and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  it  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
less  difficult  to  preserve  some  degree  of  regularity  and  order,  not  only 
in  tiie  beginning,  but  through  the  whole  progress  of  an  ancient  battle, 
and  tfll  one  of  the  two  armies  was  frurly  defeated.  But  the  habits  of 
regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  command,  can  be  acquired 
only  by  troops  which  are  exercised  in  great  bodies. 

A  militia,  however,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  either  disci|dhied 
or  exercised,  must  always  be  much  inferior  to  a  well-dtsciplined  and 
well-exercised  standing  army. 

The  soldiers,  who  are  exercised  only  cnce  a  week,  or  once  a  month, 
can  never  be  so  expert  in. the  use  of  their  arms,  as  those  who  are 
exerdsed  eveiy  day,  or  every  other  day ;  and  though  this  circumstance 
may  not  be  of  so  much  consequence  in  modem,  as  it  was  in  ancient 
times,  yet  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  Prussian  troops,  owing, 

1  Ed.  I  reads  '  is  acquired '.] 
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it  is  iMudy  very  much  to  their  superior  expertness  in  tbeir  exercise, 
may  satisfy  us  that  it  is,  even  at  this  day,  of  very  considerable  con- 
sequence. 

The  sddiers,  who  are  bound  to  obey  their  officer  only  once  a  week 
or  once  a  months  and  who  are  at  idl  other  times  at  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  without  bebig  in  any  respect  account- 
able to  him,  can  never  be  under  the  nme  awe  in  his  presence,  can 
never  have  the  same  disposition  to  ready  obedience,  with  those  whose 
whole  life  and  conduct  are  every  day  directed  by  him,  and  who  every 
day  even  rise  and  go  to  bed,  or  at  least  retire  to  their  quarters,  ac- 
cording to  his  orders.  In  what  is  called  discipline,  or  in  the  habit  of 
ready  obedience,  a  militia  must  always  be  still  more  inferior  to  a 
standing  army,  than  it  may  sometimes  be  in  what  is  called  the  manual 
exercise,  or  in  the  managemoit  and  use  of  its  arms.  But  in  modem 
war  the  habit  of  ready  and^lnstant  obedience  is  of  much  greater  con- 
sequence than  a  considerable  superiority  in  the  management  of  arms. 

Those  militias  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab  militia,  go  to  war 
under  the  same  chieftains  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  obey  in  peace, 
are  by  fiir  the  best.  In  respect  for  their  officers,  in  the  habit  of  ready 
obedience,  they  approach  nearest  to  standing  armies.  Hie  highland 
militia,  when  it  served  under  its  own  chieftains,  had  some  advantage 
of  the  same  kind.  As  the  highlanden,  however,  were  not  wandering, 
but  stationary  shepherds,  as  they  had  all  a  fixed  habitation,  and  were 
not,  in  peaceable  times,  accustomed  to  follow  their  chieftain  from 
place  to  place ;  so  in  time  of  war  they  were  less  willing  to  follow  him 
to  any  considerable  distance,  or  to  continue  for  any  long  time  in  the 
field.  When  they  had  acquired  any  booty  they  were  eager  to  return 
home,  and  his  authority  was  seldom  sufficient  to  detain  them.  In 
point  of  obedience  they  were  always  much  inferior  to  what  is  reported 
of  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  As  the  highlanders  too,  from  their  station- 
ary life,  spend  less  of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  they  were  always  less 
accustomed  to  military  exercises,  and  were  less  expert  in  the  use  of 
their  arms  than  the  Tartars  and  Arabs  are  said  to  be. 

A  militia  of  any  kind,  it  must  be  observed,  however,  which  has 
served  for  several  successive  campaigns  in  the  field,  becomes  in  every 
respect  a  standing  army.  The  soldiers  are  every  day  exercised  in  the 
use  of  their  arms,  and,  being  constantly  under  the  command  of  their 
officers,  are  habituated  to  the  same  prompt  obedience  which  takes 
place  in  standing  armies.  What  they  were  before  they  took  the  field, 
is  of  little  importance.  They  necessarily  become  in  every  respect  a 
standing  army,  after  they  have  passed  a  few  campaigns  in  it.     Should 
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the  war  in  America  drag  out  through  another  campaign^^  the  Ameri- 
can militia  may  become  in  every  respect  a  match  for  tiiat  standing 
army,  of  which  the  valour  appeared^  in  the  last  war,'  at  least  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  hardiest  veteians  of  France  and  Spain. 

This  distinction  being  well  understood,  the  history  of  all  ages,  it 
will  be  found,  bears  testimony  to  the  irresistible  superiority  which  a 
well-regulated  standing  army  has  ov^  a  militia. 

One  of  the  first  standing  armies  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  ac- 
count, in  any  well  authenticated  history,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
His  frequent  wars  with  the  Thracians,  Ill3rrians,  Thessalians,  and  some 
of  the  Greek  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedon,  gradually  formed 
his  troops,  which  in  the  beginning  were  probably  militia,  to  the  exact 
discipline  of  a  standing  army.  When  he  was  at  peace,  which  he  was 
very  seldom,  and  never  for  any  long  time  together,  he  was  careful  not 
to  disband  that  army.  It  vanquished  and  subdued,  after  a  long  and 
violent  struggle,  indeed,  the  gallant  and  well  exercised  militias  of  the 
principal  republics  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  afterwards,  with  very  little 
struggle,  the  effeminate  and  ill-exercised  militia  of  the  great  Persian 
empire.  The  fiill  of  the  Greek  republics  and  of  the  Persian  empire, 
was  the  effect  of  the  irresistible  superiority  which  a  standing  army  has 
over  every  sort  of  militia.  It  is  the  first  great  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  of  which  history  has  preserved  any  distinct  or  circum- 
stantial account. 

The  fiiU  of  Carthage,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  Rome,  is  the 
second.  All  the  varieties  in  the  fortune  of  those  two  fiimous  republics 
may  very  well  be  accounted  for  from  the  same  cause. 

From  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  Cartha- 
ginian war,  the  armies  of  Carthage  were  continually  in  the  field,  and 
employed  under  three  great  generals,  who  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
command;  Amilcar,  his  son-in-law  Asdrubal,  and  his  son  Annibal; 
first  in  chastising  their  own  rebellious  slaves,  afterwards  in  subduing 
the  revolted  nations  of  Africa,  and,  lastly,  in  conquering  the  great  king- 
dom of  Spain.  The  army  which  Annibal  led  from  Spain  into  Italy 
must  necessarily,  in  those  different  wars,  have  been  gradually  formed 
to  the  exact  discipline  of  a  standing  army.  The  Romans,  in  the  mean 
time,  though  they  had  not  been  altogether  at  peace,  yet  they  had 
not,  during  this  period,  been  engaged  in  any  war  of  very  great  conse- 
quence ;  and  their  military  discipline,  it  is  generally  said,  was  a  good 

1  [As  ed.  I  was  published  at  the  beginning  of  March,  i7;[6,  this  must  have  been  written 
less  than  a  year  after  the  outbreaJc  of  the  war,  whidi  lasted  ei^t  years.] 

'[The  Seven  Years'  War.  1756-1763.  Ed.  i  reads  '  of  which  in  the  last  war  the  Taloor 
appmred'.] 
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deal  relaxed  The  Roman  armies  which  Amiibal  encountered  at  Trebia^ 
Thrasymenus  and  Cannae,  were  militia  opposed  to  a  standing  army. 
This  circumstance,  it  is  probable,  contribute  m(Me  than  any  other  to 
determine  the  fitte  of  those  battles. 

The  standing  army  which  Annibal  left  behind  him  in  Spain,  had  the 
like  superiority  over  the  militia  which  the  Romans  sent  to  oppose  it, 
and  in  a  few  years,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  the  younger 
Asdmbal,  expeUed  them  almost  entirely  from  that  country. 

Annibal  was  ill  supplied  from  home.  The  Roman  militia,  being 
continuaUy  in  the  field,  became  in  the  progress  of  the  war  a  well 
disciplined  and  well  exercised  standing  army ;  and  the  superiority  of 
Annibal  grew  every  day  less  and  less.  Asdrubal  judged  it  necessary 
to  lead  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole  of  the  standing  army  which  he 
commanded  in  Spain,  to  the  asristance  of  his  brother  in  Italy.  In 
this  ^  march  he  is  said  to  have  been  misled  by  his  guides ;  and  in  a 
country  which  he  did  not  know,  was  surprised  and  attacked  by  another 
standing  army,  in  every  respect  equal  or  superior  to  his  own,  and  was 
entirely  defeated. 

When  Asdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio  found  nothing  to 
oppose  him  but  a  militia  infericnr  to  his  own.  He  conquered  and 
subdued  that  militia,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  his  own  militia 
necessarily  became  a  well-disci]dined  and  welL-exercised  standing  army. 
That  standing  army  was  afterwards  carried  to  Africa,  where  it  found 
nothing  but  a  militia  to  oppose  it.  In  order  to  defend  Carthage  it 
became  necessary  to  recall  the  standing  army  of  Annibal.  The  dis- 
heartened and  frequently  defeated  African  militia  joined  it,  and,  at 
the  battle  of  Zama,  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  of  Annibal. 
The  event  of  that  day  determined  the  fitte  of  the  two  rival  republics. 

From  the  end  of  the  second  Carthaginian  war  till  the  fidl  of  the 
Roman  republic,  the  armies  of  Rome  were  in  every  respect  standing 
armies.  The  standing  army  of  Macedon  made  some  resistance  to 
their  arms.  In  the  height  of  their  grandeur,  it  cost  them  two  great 
wars,  and  three  great  battles,  to  subdue  that  little  kingdom ;  of  which 
the  cooquest  would  probably  have  been  still  more  difficult,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  cowardice  of  its  last  king.  The  militias  of  all  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greece,  of  Syria,  and  of  £g3rpt,  made 
but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  standing  armies  of  Rome.  The  militias 
of  some  barbarous  nations  defended  themselves  much  better.  The 
Scythian  or  Tartar  militia,  which  Mithridates  drew  from  the  coun- 
tries north  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  were  the  most  formidable 
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enemies  whom  ^  the  Romans  had  to  encounter  after  the  seocmd  Car- 
thaginian war.  The  Parthian  and  German  militias  too  were  always 
respectable,  and,  upon  several  occasions,  gained  very  considerable  adr 
vantages  over  the  Roman  armies.  In  general,  however,  and  when  the 
Roman  armies  were  well  commanded,  they  appear  to  have  been  very 
much  superior ;  and  if  the  Romans  did  not  pursue  the  final  conquest 
either  of  Parthia  or  Germany,  it  was  probably  because  they  judged, 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  add  those  two  barbarous  countries  to 
an  empire  which  was  abeady  too  large.  The  ancient  Parthians  af^pear 
to  have  been  a  naticm  of  Sc3rthian  or  Tartar  extraction,  and  to  have 
always  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  manners  of  their  anoeston.  Hie 
ancient  Germans  were,  like  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  a  nation  of 
wandering  shepherds,  who  went  to  war  under  the  same  chiefe  whom 
they  were  accustomed  to  follow  in  peace.  Their  militia  was  exaetly 
of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  Sc3rthians  or  Tartars,  fsom  whom 
too  they  were  probably  descended. 
Under  the  Many  different  causes  contributed  to  relax  the  discipline  of  the 

SbeSTarroies  Roman  anuics.  Its  extreme  severity  was,  perhaps,  one  o£  those  causes. 
intomiutiaa.  In  the  days  of  their  grandeur,  when  no  enemy  appeared  capable  of 
opposing  them,  their  heavy  armour  was  laid  aside  as  unnecessarily 
burdensome,  their  laborious  exercises  were  neglected  mb  unneoessaiily 
toilsome.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  besides,  the  standing  armies 
of  Rome,  those  particulaiiy  which  guarded  the  German  and  Paamonian 
frontiers,  became  dangerous  to  their  masters,  against  whom  they  used 
frequently  to  set  up  their  own  generals.  In  order  to  renderth^M  less 
formidable,  according  to  some  authors,  Dioclesian,  according  to  others, 
Constantine,  first  withdrew  them  from  the  frontier,  where  they  had 
alwi^s  before  been  encamped  in  great  bodies,  generally  of  two  or 
three  legions  each,  and  dispersed  them  in  small  bodies  throu^  the 
different  provincial  towns,  from  whence  they  were  scaroe  ever  removed, 
but  when  it  became  necessary  to  repel  an  invasion.  Small  bodies  of 
soldiers  quartered  in  trading  and  manufincturing  towns,  and  seldom 
removed  frtmi  those  quarters,  became  themselves  tradesmen,  artificers, 
and  manufacturers.  The  civil  came  to  predominate  over  the  military 
character;  and  the  standing  armies  of  Rome  gradually  degenerated 
into  a  corrupt,  n^lected,  and  undisciplined  militia,  incapable  of 
resisting  the  attack  of  the  German  and  Scythian  militias,  which  soon 
afterwaids  invaded  the  western  empire.  It  was  only  by  hiring  the 
militia  of  some  of  those  nations  to  oppose  to  that  of  others,  that  the 
emperors  were  for  some  time  able  to  defend  themselves.    The  foil  of 

4Bd.  ii^adsVwfaidi'.] 
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tbe  western  empire  is  the  third  great  revolution  in  the  a&irs  of 
mankind^  of  which  ancient  history  has  preserved  any  distinct  or  cir- 
cumstantial account.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  irresistible  superi- 
ority which  the  militia  of  a  barbarous^  has  over  that  of  a  civilized 
nation ;  which  the  militia  of  a  nation  of  shepherds,  has  over  that  of 
a  nation  of  husbandmen,  artificers,  and  manufacturers.  The  victories 
which  have  been  gained  by  ^cnilitias  have  generally  been,  not  over 
standing  armies,  but  over  other  militias  in  exercise  and  discipline 
inferior  to  themselves.  Such  were  the  victories  which  the  Greek 
militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  such  too  were 
those  which  in  later  times  the  Swiss  militia  gained  over  that  of  the 
Austrians  and  Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  who  estab- 
lished themselves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  western  empire,  continued 
for  some  time  to  be  of  the  same  kind  in  their  new  settlements,  as  it 
had  been  in  their  original  countiy.  It  was  a  militia  of  shepherds  and 
husbandmen,  which,  in  time  of  war,  took  the  field  under  the  command 
of  the  same  chieftains  whom  it  was  accustomed  to  obey  in  peace.  It 
was,  therefore,  tolerably  well  exercised,  and  tolerably  well  disciplined. 
As  arts  and  industry  advanced,  however,  the  authority  of  the  chieftains 
gradually  decayed,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  had  less  time 
to  spare  for  militaiy  exercises.  Both  the  discipline  and  the  exercise 
of  the  feudal  miHtia,  therefore,  went  gradually  to  ruin,  and  standing 
armies  ware  gradually  introduced  to  suf^ly  the  place  of  it.  When 
the  expedient  of  a  standing  army,  besides,  had  once  been  adopted  by 
one  civilised  nation,  it  became  necessary  that  all  its  neighbours  should 
follow  the  exMui^e.  They  soon  found  that  their  safety  depended 
upon  their  doing  so,  and  that  their  own  militia  was  altogether  in- 
capable of  resisting  the  attack  of  such  an  army. 

The  soldien  of  a  standing  army,  though  they  may  never  have  seen 
an  enemy,  yet  have  frequently  appeared  to  possess  all  the  courage  of 
veteran  troops^  and  the  very  moqient  that  they  took  the  field  to  have 
been  fit  to  fiice  the  hardiest  and  most  experienced  veterans.  In  1756^ 
when  the  Russian  army  marched  into  Poland,  the  valour  of  the  Russian 
soldiers  did  not  appear  inferior  to  that  of  the  Prussianit,  at  that  time 
sttj^posed  to  be  the  hardiest  and  most  experienced  veterans  in  Europe. 
The  Russian  empircj  however,  had  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  near 
twenty  years  before,  and  could  at  tha^  ti^ne  have  very  few  soldiers 
who  had  ever  seen  an  enepiy.  When  the  Spanish  war  broke  out  in 
17S9>  England  had  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  about  eight  and 
twenty  years.     The  valour  of  her  soldiers,  however,  far  from  being 
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corrupted  by  that  long  peace,  was  never  more  distinguished  than  in 
the  attempt  upon  Carthagena,  the  first  unfortunate  exploit  of  that 
unfortunate  wai^  In  a  long  peace  the  generals,  perhaps,  may  some- 
times forget  their  skill;  but,  where  a  well-regulated  standing  army 
has  been  kept  up,  the  soldiers  seem  never  to  f<»get  their  valour. 

When  a  civilized  nation  depends  f<nr  its  defence  upon  a  militia,  it  is 
at  all  times  exposed  to  be  conquered  by  any  barbarous  nation  which 
happens  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  frequent  conquests  of  all 
the  civilized  countries  in  Asia  by  the  Tartars,  sufficiently  demonstrates^ 
the  natural  superiority,  which  the  militia  of  a  barbarous,  has  over  that 
of  a  civilized  nation.  A  well-regulated  standing  army  is  superior  to 
every  militia.  Such  an  army,  as  it  can  best  be  maintained  by  an  opulent 
and  civilized  nation,  so  it  can  alone  defend  such  a  nation  against  the 
invasion  of  a  poor  and  barbarous  neighbour.  It  is  only  by  means  of 
a  standing  army,  therefore,  that  the  civilization  of  any  country  can  be 
perpetuated,  or  even  preserved  for  any  considerable  time. 

As  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  well-regulated  standing  army  that  a 
civilized  country  can  be  defended ;  so  it  is  only  by  means  of  it,  that  a 
barbarous  country  can  be  suddenly  and  tolerably  civilized.  A  standing 
army  establishes,  with  an  irresistible  force,  the  law  of  the  sovereign 
through  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  maintains  some 
degree  of  regular  government  in  countries  which  could  not  otherwise 
admit  of  any.  Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  imfurov^nents 
which  Peter  the  Great  introduced  into  the  Russian  ^npire,  will  find 
that  they  almost  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  establiriiment  of  a 
well-regulated  standing  army.  It  is  the  instrument  which  executes 
and  maintains  all  his  other  regulations.  That  degree  of  order  and 
internal  peace,  which  that  empire  has  ever  since  enjoyed,  is  altogether 
owing  to  the  influence  of  that  army. 

Men  of  republican  principles  have  be^i  jealous  of  a  standing 
army  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  certainly  is  so,  wherever  the  interest 
of  ihe  general  and  that  of  the  principal  officers  are  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  support  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.  The 
standing  army  of  Caesar  destroyed  the  Roman  republic.  The  standing 
army  of  Cromwel  turned  the  long  parliament  out  of  doors.^  But 
where  the  sovereign  is  himself  the  general,  and  the  principal  nobility 
and  gently  of  the  country  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  ;  where  the 
military  force  is  placed  under  the  command  of  those  who  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  support  of  the  civil  auth<»rity,  because  they 

^  [Almost  oertainly  a  misprint  fcr  '  demonstrate/  the  reading  of  ed.  i.] 
*  [Lectures,  p.  99.     '  Cromwel/  which  is  Hume's  speUing.  appears  6rst  in  ed.  4  here, 
bm  above,  p.  98,  it  is  so  speb  in  all  ediUons.] 
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have  themselves  the  greatest  share  of  that  authority,  a  standing  armj 
can  never  be  dangerous  to  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  in  some 
cases  be  &vouiable  to  liberty.^  The  security  which  it  gives  to  the 
sovereign  renders  unnecessary  that  troublesome  jealousy,  which,  in 
some  modem  republics,  seems  to  watch  over  the  minutest  actions,  and 
to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  disturb  the  peace  of  every  dtisen.  Where 
the  security  of  the  magistrate,  though  supported  by  the  principal 
people  of  the  country,  is  endangeredN by  every  popular  discontent; 
where  a  small  tumult  is  capable  of  bringing  about  in  a  few  hours  a 
great  revolution,  the  whole  authority  of  government  must  be  employed 
to  suppress  and  punish  every  murmur  and  complaint  against  it.  To  a 
sovereign,  on  the  contrary,  who  feels  himself  supported,  not  only  by 
the  natural  aristocracy  of  the  country,  but  by  a  well-r^pilated  standing 
army,  the  rudest,  the  most  groundless,  and  the  most  licentious  remon- 
strances can  give  little  disturbance.  He  can  safely  pardon  or  neglect 
them,  and  his  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority  naturally  disposes 
him  to  do  so.  That  degree  of  liberty  which  approaches  to  licentious- 
ness can  be  tolerated  only  in  countries  where  the  sovereign  is  secured 
by  a  well-regulated  standing  army.  It  is  in  such  countries  only,  that 
the  public  safety  does  not  require,  that  the  sovereign  should  be  trusted 
with  any  discretionary  power,  for  suppressing  even  the  impertinent 
wantcnmess  of  this  licentious  liberty. 

The  first  duty  of  the  sovereign,  therefore,  that  of  defending  the 
society  horn  the  violence  and  injustice  of  other  independent  societies, 
grows  gradually  more  and  more  expensive,  as  the  society  advances  in 
civilisation.  The  military  force  of  the  society,  which  originally  cost 
the  sovereign  no  expence  either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war, 
must,  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  first  be  maintained  by  him  in 
time  of  war,  and  afterwards  even  in  time  of  peace. 

The  great  change  introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by  the  invention  of 
fire-arms,  hat  enhanced  still  further  both  the  expence  of  exercising 
and  disciplining  any  particular  number  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace, 
and  that  ci  emplojring  them  in  time  of  war.  Both  their  arms  and  their 
ammunition  are  become  more  expensive.  A  musquet  is  a  more  expen- 
sive machine  than  a  javelin  or  a  bow  and  arrows ;  a  cannon  or  a  mortar 
than  a  balista  or  a  catapulta.  The  powder,  which  is  spent  in  a  modem 
review,  is  lost  irrecoverably,  and  occasions  a  very  considerable  expence. 
The  javelins  and  arrows  which  were  thrown  or  shot  in  an  ancient  one, 
could  easily  be  picked  up  again,  and  were  besides  of  very  little  value. 
The  cannon  and  the  mortar  are,  not  only  much  dearer,  but  much 

1  [Ledures,  p.  963.] 
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heavier  machines  than  the  baliflta  or  catapulta^  and  require  a  greater 
expence^  not  only  to  prepare  them  for  the  field,  but  to  carry  them  to 
it  As  the  superiority  of  the  modem  artillery  too,  over  that  of  the 
ancients  is  very  great ;  it  has  become  much  nu>re  difficult,  and  con- 
sequently much  more  expensive,  to  fortify  a  town  so  as  to  resist  even 
for  a  few  weeks  the  attack  of  that  superior  artillery.  In  modern  times 
many  different  causes  contribute  to  render  the  defence  of  the  society 
more  expensive.  The  unavoidable  effects  of  the  natural  progress  of 
improvement  have,  in  this  respect,  been  a  good  deal  enhanced  by  a 
great  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  to  which  a  mere  accident,  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  seems  to  have  given  occasion. 

In  modem  war  the  great  expence  of  fire-arms  gives  an  evident 
advantage  to  the  nation  which  can  best  afford  that  expence;  and 
consequently,  to  an  opulent  and  civilised,  over  a  poor  and  barbarous 
nation.  In  ancient  times  the  opulent  and  civilised  found  it  difficult  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  poor  and  barbarous  nations.  In  modem 
times  the  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult  tp  defend  themselves 
against  the  opulent  and  civilised.  The  inveption  ,of  fire-arms,  ap 
invention  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  so  pernicious,  is  certainly 
fevouraUe  both  to  the  permanency  and  to  the  extension  of  civilixation.^ 


The  expense 
of  iastice  is 
dioerent  at 
different 
periods. 


Civil  gov- 


waa  first 
rendered 
necessary  by 
the  intro- 
duction of 
property. 


PART  II 

Of  the  Expence  of  JuHke 

'X'HE  second  duty  of  the  sovereign,  that  of  protecting,  as  far  as 
^  possible,  every  member  of  the  society  fW>m  the  injustice  or  op- 
pression of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  Hie  duty  of  establishing  an 
exact  administration  of  justice  requires  too  very  different  degrees  of 
expence  in  the  different  periods  of  society. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  as  there  is  scarce  any  property,  Gt  at  least 
none  that  exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three  da3rs  labour ;  ao  there  is 
seldom  any  established  magistrate  or  any  regular  administmtion  of 
justice.  Men  who  have  no  property  can  injure  one  another  <Hily  in 
their  persons  or  reputations.  But  when  one  man  kills,  wounds,  beats, 
or  defiimes  another,  though  he  to  whom  the  ii^ury  is  done  suffers,  he 


>  [Home,  History,  ed.  of  1773,  vol  ii. .  p.  43s.  aaysihe  *  foriousensine/  trtiHery,  *  tboiigb  it 
seeoMd  oootrived  for  the  destruction  of  mankind  and  the  overthrow  of  empires,  has  in  the 
issue  rendered  battles  less  bloody,  and  has  ^yen  greater  stabilityto  dvil  societies.'  but  his 
reasoos  are  somewhat  diffBrm  from  chow  in  the  te«t  abovQ.  This  part  of  tl^  pbaptcr  |s 
evidently  adapted  from  Part  iv.  '  Of  Arms '  in  the  Lectures,  pp.  260-964,  and  the  dissertation 
on  the  nse,  progress  and  fall  of  miUtarism  in  Part  i^  pp.  26-54.I 
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who  does  it  receires  no  benefit  It  is  otherwise  with  the  injuries  to 
property.  The  benefit  of  the  person  who  does  the  injury  is  often  equal 
to  the  loss  of  him  ¥^  suffers  it.  Envy,  maUce,  or  resentment,  are 
the  only  passi<ms  which  can  prompt  one  man  to  injure  another  in  his 
person  or  reputation.  But  the  greater  part  of  men  are  not  very 
frequently  under  the  influence  of  those  passions ;  and  the  very  worst 
men  are  so  only  occasionally.  As  their  gratificati<m  too,  how  agreeable 
soever  it  may  be  to  certain  characters,  is  not  attended  with  any  real 
or  pennanent  advantage,  it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  mexk  commonly 
restrained  by  prudential  oonsideratioos.  Men  may  live  togethw  in 
society  with  some  tolerable  degree  of  security,  though  there  is  no 
civil  magistrate  to  protect  them  fipom  the  injustice  of  those  piMwions. 
But  avarice  and  ambition  in  the  rich,  in  the  poor  the  hatred  of  labour 
and  the  love  of  present  ease  and  enjoyment,  are  the  passions  which 
prompt  to  invade  property,  passions  much  more  steady  in  their  opera- 
tion, and  much  more  universal  in  their  influence*  Wherever  there 
is  great  prv^rty,  there  is  great  inequality.  For  one  very  rich  man, 
there  must  be  at  least  five  hundred  poor,  and  the  afBuenee  of  the  few 
supposes  the  indigence  of  the  many.  The  affluence  of  the  rich  exdtes 
the  indignation  of  the  poor,  who  are  often  both  driven  by  want,  and 
prompted  by  envy,  to  invade  his  possessions.  It  is  only  under  the 
shelter  of  the  civil  magistrate  that  the  owner  ot  that  valuable  pro- 
perty, which  is  acquired  by  the  labour  of  many  yean,  or  perhaps  of 
many  sueccasive  generations,  can  sleep  a  single  night  in  security.  He 
is  at  all  times  surrounded  by  unknown  enemies,  whom,  though  he 
never  provoked,  he  can  never  appease,  and  firom  whose  injustice  he 
can  be  protected  only  by  the  piowerful  arm  of  the  civil  magistrate 
continually  held  up  to  chastise  it  The  acquisition  of  valuable  and  ^ 
ext^isive  property,  therefore,  necessarily  requires  the  establishment 
of  civil  government  Wh^re  there  is  no  property,  or  at  least  none 
that  exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three  days  labour,  civil  government 
is  not  so  necessary. 

Civil  government  supposes  a  certain  aubcNtUnation.  Butas  theneoeasity 
of  civil  government  gradually  grows  up  with  the  acquisition  of  valuaUe 
property,  so  the  principal  causes  which  naturally  introduce  subordination 
gradually  grow  up  with  the  growth  of  that  i^uable  property. 

The  causes  or  circumstances  which  naturally  introduce  subordination, 
or  which  naturally,  and  antecedent  to  any  civil  institution,  give  some 
men  some  superiority  over  the  greater  part  of  their  brethren,  aeem  to 
be  (our  in  number. 


Property 
Btrengtbens 
the  causes  of 
subordina- 
tion. 


There  are 
four  causes 
ci  subor- 
dination, 


^[E(L  I  reads 'or'.} 
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(I)  superi- 
ority of 
personal 
qualifica- 

UODS, 


(4)  saperi- 
ority  ci  age. 


(3)  superi- 
ority of 
fortune, 


The  fint  of  those  causes  or  circumstances  is  the  superiority  of 
personal  qualifications,  of  strength,  beauty,  and  agility  of  body ;  of 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  of  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  moderation 
of  mind.  The  qualifications  of  the  body,  unless  supported  by  those 
of  the  mind,  can  give  little  authority  in  any  period  of  society.  He  is 
a  very  strong  man,  who,  by  mere  strength  of  body,  can  force  two 
weak  ones  to  obey  him.  The  qualifications  of  the  mind  can  alone  give 
very  great  authority.  They  are,  however,  invisible  qualities ;  always 
disputable,  and  generally  disputed.  No  society,  whether  barbarous  or 
civilised,  has  ever  found  it  convenient  to  settle  the  rules  of  precedency 
of  rank  and  subordination,  according  to  those  invisible  qualities ;  but 
according  to  something  that  is  more  plain  and  palpable. 

The  second  of  those  causes  or  circumstances  is  the  superiority  of 
age.  An  old  man,  provided  his  age  is  not  so  &r  advanced  as  to  give 
suspicion  of  dotage,  is  every  where  more  respected  than  a  young  man 
of  equal  rank,  fortune,  and  abilities.  Among  nations  of  hunters,  such 
as  the  native  tribes  of  North  America,  age  is  the  sole  foundation  of 
rank  and  jHrecedency.  Among  them,  fiither  is  the  appeUation  of  a 
superior ;  brother,  of  an  equal ;  and  son,  of  an  inferior.  In  the  most 
opulent  and  civilised  nations,  age  regulates  rank  among  those  who  are 
in  every  other  respect  equal,  and  among  whom,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  else  to  regulate  it.  Among  brothers  and  among  sisters,  the 
eldest  always  take  place ;  and  in  the  succession  of  the  paternal  estate 
every  thing  which  cannot  be  divided,  but  must  go  entire  to  one 
person,  such  as  a  title  of  honour,  is  in  most  cases  given  to  the  eldest. 
Age  is  a  plain  and  palpable  quality  which  admits  of  no  dispute. 

The  third  of  those  causes  or  circumstances  is  the  supericnity  of 
fortune.  The  authority  of  riches,  however,  though  great  in  every  age 
of  society,  is  perhaps  greatest  in  the  rudest  age  of  society  which  admits 
of  any  considerable  inequality  of  fortune.  A  Tartar  chief,  the  increase 
of  whose  herds  and  fiocks  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  thousand  men, 
cannot  well  employ  that  increase  in  any  other  way  than  in  maintaining 
a  thousand  men.  The  rude  state  of  his  society  does  not  afford  him 
any  manufSM^tured  produce,  any  trinkets  or  baubles  of  any  kind,  for 
which  he  can  exchange  that  part  of  his  rude  produce  which  is  over 
and  above  his  own  consumption.  The  thousand  men  wh<mi  he  thus 
maintains,  depending  entirely  upon  him  for  their  subsistence,  must 
both  obey  his  orders  in  war,  and  submit  to  his  jurisdiction  in  peace. 
He  is  necessarily  both  their  general  and  their  judge,  and  his  chieftain- 
ship is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  superiority  of  his  fwtune.  In  an 
opulent  and  civilized  society,  a  man  may  possess  a  much  greater 
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£[vtune>  and  yet  not  be  able  to  command  a  doien  of  people.  Though 
the  produce  of  his  estate  may  be  sufficient  to  maintain,  and  may 
p^haps  actually  maintain,  more  than  a  thousand  people,  yet  as  those 
people  pay  for  every  thing  which  they  get  horn  him,  as  he  gives  scarce 
any  thhig  to  any  body  but  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent,  there  is 
scarce  any  body  who  considers  himself  as  entirely  dependent  upon 
him,  and  his  authority  extends  only  over  a  few  menial  servants.  The 
authority  of  fortune,  however,  is  very  great  even  in  an  opulent  and 
civilized  society.  That  it  is  much  greater  than  that,  either  of  age,  or 
of  personal  qualities,  has  been  the  constant  complaint  of  every  period 
of  society  which  admitted  of  any  considerable  inequality  of  fortune. 
The  first  period  of  society,  that  of  hunters,  admits  of  no  such  inequality. 
Universal  poverty  establishes  there  ^  universal  equality,  and  the  superi- 
ority, either  of  age,  or  of  personal  qualities,  are  the  feeble,  but  the 
sole  foundations  of  authority  and  subordination.  There  is  therefore 
little  or  no  authority  or  subordination  in  this  period  of  society.  The 
second  period  of  society,  that  of  shepherds,  admits  of  very  great  in- 
equalities of  fortune,  and  there  is  no  period  in  which  the  superiority 
of  fortune  gives  so  great  authority  to  those  who  possess  it.  There  is 
no  period  accordingly  in  which  authority  and  subordination  are  more 
perfectly  established.  The  authority  of  an  Arabian  scherif  is  very 
great ;  that  of  a  Tartar  l^han  altogether  despotical. 

The  fourth  of  those  causes  or  circumstances  is  the  superiority  of  aocK^) 
birth.  Superiority  of  birth  supposes  an  ancient  superiority  of  fortune  of  birth. 
in  the  £unily  of  the  person  who  claims  it.  All  fiimilies  are  equally 
ancient ;  and  the  ancestors  of  the  prince,  though  they  may  be  better 
known,  cannot  well  be  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  beggar. 
Antiquity  of  £itmily  means  every  where  the  antiquity  either  of  wealth, 
or  of  that  greatness  which  is  commonly  either  founded  upon  wealth, 
or  accompanied  with  it.  Upstart  greatness  is  every  where  less  re- 
spected than  ancient  greatness.^  The  hatred  of  usurpers,  the  love  of 
the  £unily  of  an  ancient  monarch,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  founded 
upon  the  contempt  which  men  naturally  have  for  the  former,  and 
upon  their  veneration  for  the  latter.  As  a  military  officer  submits 
without  reluctance  to  the  authority  of  a  superior  by  whom  he  has 
always  been  commanded,  but  cannot  bear  that  his  inferior  should  be 
set  over  his  head ;  so  men  easily  submit  to  a  family  to  whom  they  and 
their  ancestors  have  always  sulnnitted ;  but  are  fired  with  indignation 
when  another  £itmily,  in  whom  they  had  never  acknowledged  any  such 
superiority,  assumes  a  dominion  over  them. 

1  [Misprinted  '  their '  in  ecb.  4  and  5.]  ^[Lectures,  p.  la] 
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The  distiiiction  of  birth^  being  sabsequent  to  the  iiMqiulitjr  of 
fortune^  can  have  no  place  in  nations  of  hunters,  among  whom  all  men, 
being  eqaal  in  fortune,  must  likewise  be  very  nearly  equal  in  birth. 
The  son  of  a  wise  and  brave  man  may,  indeed,  even  among  them,  be 
somewhat  more  respected  than  a  man  of  equal  merit  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  son  of  a  fool  or  a  coward.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  veiy  great ;  and  there  never  was,  I  believe,  a  great 
fiimily  in  the  world  whose  illustration  was  entirdy  derived  from  the 
inheritance  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

The  distincti<m  of  birth  not  only  may,  but  always  does  take  place 
among  nations  of  shepherds.  Such  nations  are  alwa3rs  strangers  to 
every  sort  of  luxury,  and  great  wealth  can  scarce  ever  be  dissipated 
among  them  by  improvident  profusion.  There  are  no  nations  accoid- 
ingly  who  abound  more  in  families  revered  and  honoured  on  account 
of  their  descent  from  a  long  race  of  great  and  illustrious  ancestors ; 
because  there  are  no  nations  among  whom  wealth  is  likely  to  continue 
longer  in  the  same  families. 

Birth  and  fortune  are  evidently  the  two  circumstances  which  prin- 
cipally set  one  man  above  another.  They  are  the  two  great  sources 
of  personal  distinction,  and  are  therefore  the  principal  causes  which 
naturally  establish  authority  and  subordination  among  men.  Among 
nations  of  shepherds  both  those  causes  operate  with  their  full  force. 
The  great  shepherd  or  herdsman,  respected  on  account  of  his  great 
wealth,  and  of  the  great  number  of  those  who  depend  upon  him  for 
subsistence,  and  revered  on  account  of  the  nobleness  of  his  birth,  and 
of  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  his  illustrious  &mily,  has  a  natural 
authority  over  all  the  inferior  shepherds  or  herdsmen  of  his  horde  or 
clan.  He  can  command  the  united  force  of  a  greater  number  of 
people  than  any  of  them.  His  military  power  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  them.  In  time  of  war  they  are  all  of  them  naturally  disposed 
to  muster  themselves  under  his  banner,  rather  than  under  that  of  any 
other  person,  and  his  toth  and  fortune  thus  naturally  procure  to  him 
some  sort  of  executive  power.  By  commanding  too  the  united  force 
of  a  greater  number  of  people  than  any  of  them,  he  is  best  able  to 
compel  any  one  of  them  who  may  have  injured  another  to  compensate 
the  wrong.  He  is  the  person,  therefore,  to  whom  all  those  who  are 
too  weak  to  defend  themselves  naturally  look  up  for  protection.  It  is 
to  him  that  they  natumlly  complain  of  the  injuries  which  they  imagine 
have  been  done  to  them,  and  his  interposition  in  such  cases  is  more 
easily  submitted  to,  even  by  the  person  (Complained  of,  than  that  6f 
any  other  person  would  be.  His  birth  and  fcnrtune  thvs  naturally 
procure  him  some  Bort  of  judicial  authority. 
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It  is  in  the  age  of  shepherds,  in  the  second  period  of  society,  that 
the  inequality  of  fortune  first  begins  to  take  place,  and  introduces 
among  men  a  degree  of  authority  and  subordination  which  could  not 
possibly  exist  before.  It  thereby  introduces  some  degree  of  that  dvil 
government  which  is  indispensably  necessary  for  its  0¥m  preservation : 
and  it  seems  to  do  this  naturally,  and  even  independent  of  the 
consideration  of  that  necessity.  The  consideration  of  that  necessity 
comes  no  doubt  afterwards  to  contribute  very  much  to  maintain  and 
secure  that  authority  and  subordination.  The  rich,  in  particular, 
are  necessarily  interested  to  support  that  order  of  things,  which  can 
alone  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  their  own  advantages.  Men 
€f(  inferior  wealth  combine  to  defend  those  of  superior  wealth  in  the 
possession  o(  their  property,  in  order  that  men  of  superior  wealth 
may  combine  to  defend  them  in  the  possession  of  theirs.  All  the 
inferior  shepherds  and  herdsmen  feel  that  the  security  of  their  own 
herds  and  fiocks  depends  upon  the  security  of  those  of  the  great 
shepherd  or  herdsman ;  that  the  maintenance  of  their  lesser  authority 
depends  upon  that  of  his  greater  authority,  and  that  upon  their  sub- 
ordination to  him  depends  his  power  of  keeping  their  inferiors  in 
subordination  to  them.  They  constitute  a  sort  of  little  nobility,  who 
feel  themselves  interested  to  defend  the  property  and  to  support  the 
authority  of  their  own  Utile  sovereign,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  defend  their  property  and  to  support  their  authority.  Civil  govern- 
ment, so  fiir  as  it  is  instituted  for  the  security  of  property,  is  in  reality 
instituted  for  the  defence  of  the  rich  against  the  poor,  or  of  those  who 
have  some  property  against  those  who  have  none  at  alL^ 

The  judicial  authority  of  such  a  sovereign,  however,  &r  from  being 
a  cause  of  expence,  was  for  a  long  time  a  source  of  revenue  to  him. 
The  persons  who  applied  to  him  for  justice  were  always  willing  to  pay 
for  it,  and  a  present  never  fiuled  to  accompany  a  petitioa  After  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  too  was  thoroughly  established,  the  person 
found  guilty^  over  and  above  the  satis&ction  which  he  was  obliged  to 
make  to  the  party,  was  likewise  forced  to  pay  an  amercement  to  the 
sov^ign.  He  had  given  trouble,  he  had  disturbed,  he  had  broke  the 
peace  of  his  lord  the  king,  and  for  those  offences  an  amercement  was 
thought  due.  In  the  Tartar  governments  of  Asia,  in  the  governments 
of  Europe  which  were  founded  by  the  German  and  Scythian  nations 
who  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  the  administmtion  of  justice  was  a 
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^[Lectures,  p.  15 :  '  Till  there  be  propertr  there  can  be  no  govenunent,  the  vtry  end  of 
whidi  is  to  aecore  wealth  and  to  defend  tlie  nch  from  the  poor/  Cp.  Lock&  Cwii  Gmem'- 
ment^  f  94,  <  government  has  no  other  end  but  the  pceaervation  of  property '.] 
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considerable  loiirce  of  revenue,  both  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  all  the 
lesser  chiefr  or  lords  who  exercised  under  him  any  particular  jurisdic- 
tion, either  over  some  particular  tribe  or  dan,  or  over  some  particular 
territory  or  district  Originally  both  the  sovereign  and  the  inferior 
chiefs  used  to  exercise  this  jurisdiction  in  their  own  perwHis.  After- 
wards they  universally  found  it  convenient  to  delegate  it  to  some 
substitute,  bailiff,  or  judge.  This  substitute,  however,  was  still  obliged 
to  account  to  his  principal  or  constituent  for  the  profits  of  the  junsdic- 
diction.  Whoever  reads  the^  instructions  which  were  given  to  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  in  the  time  of  Heniy  II.  will  see  clearly  that 
those  judges  were  a  sort  of  itinerant  Actors,  sent  round  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  levying  certain  branches  of  the  king's  revenue.  In 
those  days  the  administration  of  justice,  not  only  afforded  a  certain 
revenue  to  the  sovereign,  but  to  procure  this  revenue  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  advantages  which  he  proposed  to  obtain  by 
the  administration  of  justice. 

This  scheme  of  making  the  administration  of  justice  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  revenue,  could  scarce  fail  to  be  productive  of  several 
very  gross  abuses.  The  person,  who  applied  for  justice  with  a  large 
present  in  his  hand,  was  likely  to  get  something  more  than  justice; 
while  he,  who  applied  for  it  with  a  small  one,  was  likely  to  get  some- 
thing less.  Justice  too  might  frequently  be  delayed,  in  order  that 
this  present  might  be  repeated.  The  amercement,  besides,  of  the 
person  complained  of,  might  frequently  suggest  a  very  strong  reason 
for  finding  him  in  the  wrong,  even  when  he  had  not  really  been  sa 
That  such  abuses  were  &r  from  being  uncommon,  the  ancient  history 
of  every  country  in  Europe  bears  witness. 

When  the  sovereign  or  chief  exerdsed  his  judicial  authority  in  his 
own  person,  how  much  soever  he  might  abuse  it,  it  must  have  been 
scarce  possible  to  get  any  redress ;  because  there  could  seldom  be  any 
body  powerful  enough  to  call  him  to  account.  When  he  exercised  it 
by  a  bailiff,  indeed,  redress  might  sometimes  be  had.  If  it  was  for 
his  own  benefit  only,  that  the  bailiff  had  been  guilty  of  any  act  of 
injustice,  the  sovereign  himself  might  not  always  be  unwilling  to  pun- 
ish him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  repair  the  wrong.  But  if  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  his  sovereign,  if  it  was  in  order  to  make  court  to  the  person 
who  appointed  him  and  who  might  prefer  him,  that  he  had  committed 
any  act  of  oppression,  redress  would  upon  most  occasions  be  as  impos- 


^  They  are  to  be  fomid  in  Tyrrd's  Hislorjr  of  Enghinrt.  [Gttural  History  ofEwiand^ 
both  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  bjr  Jamcs  Tyrrell,  voL  ii,,  1700,  pp.  576-579.  The  loog  it 
Richard  I.,  not  Henry  IL] 
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Bible  aa  if  the  sovereign  had  conmiitted  it  himself.  In  all  barbarous 
governments,  accordingly^  in  all  those  ancient  governments  of  Europe 
in  particular^  which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire^ the  administration  of  justice  appears  fiyr  a  long  time  to  have  been 
extremely  corrupt ;  far  from  being  quite  equal  and  impartial  even  under 
the  best  monarchs>  and  altogether  peofligate  under  the  wont 

Among  nations  of  shepherds,  where  the  sovereign  or  chief  is  only 
the  greatest  shef^erd  or  herdsman  of  the  horde  or  dan,  he  is  main- 
tained in  the  same  mannor  as  any  of  his  vassals  or  subjects,  by  the 
increase  of  his  awn  herds  or  flocks.  Among  those  nations  of  hus- 
bandmen who  are  but  just  come  out  of  the  shepherd  state,  and  who 
are  not  much  advanced  beyond  tliat  state ;  such  as  the  Greek  tribes 
a(^>ear  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  our 
German  and  Scythian  ancestors  when  they  first  settled  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  western  empire ;  the  sovereign  or  chief  is,  in  the  same  manner, 
only  the  greatest  landlord  of  the  country,  and  is  maintained,  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  landlord,  by  a  revenue  derived  firom  his 
own  private  estate,  or  horn  what,  in  modem  Europe,  was  called  the 
demesne  of  the  crowiL  His  subjects,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  contri- 
bute nothing  to  his  support,  except  when,  in  mrder  to  protect  them 
from  the  o{qpiessi<m  of  some  of  Uieir  fellow-subjects,  they  stand  in 
need  4»f  his  authority.^  The  presents  whicfa  they  make  him  «p<m  such 
occasums,  constitute  the  whole  ordinary  revenue,  the  whole  of  the 
emduments  whidi,  except  perhaps  upon  some  very  extnunrdinary  emer- 
gencies, he  derives  ficom  his  dominion  over  them.  When  Agamemnon, 
in  Homer,  off^^rs  to  Achilles  for  his  firiendship  the  sovereignty  of  seven 
Gbreek  cities,  the  sole  advantage  which  he  mentions  as  likely  to  be 
derived  firom  it,  was,  that  the  people  would  honour  him  with  presents.^ 
As  long  as  such  presents,  as  long  as  the  emoluments  of  justice,  or  what 
may  be  called  the  fbes  of  court,  eonstitttted  in  this  manner  the  whole 
ordinary  revenue  which  the  sovereign  derived  fi^m  his  sovereignty,  it 
could  not  well  be  expected,  It  oould  not  even  decently  be  proposed, 
that  he  should  give  them  up  altogether.  It  might,  and  it  firequently 
was  proposed,  that  he  should  regulate  and  ascertain  them.  But  after 
they  had  been  so  regulated  and  ascertained,  how  to  hinder  a  person 
who  WAS  all-powerful  firom  extending  then  beyond  those  regulations, 
was  still  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossiUe.  During  the  ocnKtinuance 
of  this  state  of  things,  therefote,  the  corruption  of  justice,  naturally 
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1  [ESd.  t  nadM  *«xcept  when  they  stand  in  need  of  tbe  interposition  of  his  authoritjr  in 
Older  to  protect  tbem  from  the  oppression  of  some  of  tbetr  fellow  subjects'.] 
*l/Iiad,  ix.,  149-156,  but  the  presents  are  not  the  *  sole  advantage   mentioned.] 
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resultiiig  from  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  nature  of  those  presents, 
scarce  admitted  of  any  effectual  remedy. 

But  when  from  different  causes,  cJiiefly  from  the  continually  in- 
creasing expence  of  defending  the  nati<m  against  the  invasion  of  other 
nations,  the  {urivate  estate  of  the  sovereign  had  become  altogether 
insufficient  f<Nr  defraying  the  expence  of  the  sovereignty ;  and  when  it 
had  become  necessary  that  the  people  should,  for  their  own  security, 
contribute  towards  this  expence  by  taxes  of  different  kinds,  it  seems  to 
have  been  very  commonly  stipulated,  that  no  (nesent  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  should,  under  any  pretence,  be  accepted  either  by  the 
sovereign,  or  by  his  bailifi  and  substitutes,  the  judges.  Those  presents, 
it  seems  to  have  been  supposed,  could  more  easily  be  abolished  alto- 
gether, than  effectually  regulated  and  ascertained.  Fixed  salaries  were 
appointed  to  the  judges,  which  were  sujqposed  to  compensate  to  them 
the  loss  of  whatever  might  have  been  their  share  of  the  ancient 
^noluments  of  justice ;  as  the  taxes  more  than  compensated  to  the 
sovereign  the  loss  of  his.  Justice  was  then  said  to  be  administered 
gratis. 

Justice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  administered  gratis  in  any 
country.  Lawyers  and  attomies,  at  least,  must  always  be  paid  by  the 
parties ;  and,  if  they  were  not,  they  would  perform  their  duty  still 
worse  than  they  actually  perform  it  The  fees  annually  paid  to  lawyers 
and  attomies  amount,  in  every  court,  to  a  much  greater  sum  than  the 
salaries  of  the  judges.  The  circumstance  of  those  salaries  being  paid 
by  the  crown,  can  no- where  much  diminish  the  necessary  expence  of 
a  law-suit  But  it  was  not  so  much  to  diminish  the  expence,  as  to 
psevent  the  corruption  of  justice,  that  the  judges  were  prohibited  from 
receiving  any  present  or  fee  from  the  parties. 

The  office  of  judge  is  in  itself  so  very  honourable,  that  men  are  willing 
to  accept  of  it,  though  accompanied  with  very  small  emoluments.  The 
inferior  office  of  justice  of  peace,  though  attended  with  a  good  deal  *of 
trouUe,  and  in  most  cases  with  no  emoluments  at  all,  is  an  object  of 
ambition  to  the  greater  part  of  our  country  gentlemen.  The  salaries  of 
all  the  different  judges,  high  and  low,  together  with  the  whole  expence 
ci  the  administration  and  execution  of  justice,  even  where  it  is  not 
managed  with  very  good  oeconomy,  makes,  in  any  civilised  country, 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  ¥^le  expence  of  government 

The  whole  expence  of  justice  too  might  easily  be  defrayed  by  the 
fees  of  court ;  and,  without  exposing  the  administration  of  justice  to 
any  real  hasard  of  corruption,  the  public  revenue  might  thus  be 
entirely  discharged  from  a  certain,  though,  perhaps,  but  a  small  in- 
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cumbrance.  It  is  difficult  to  regulate  the  fees  of  court  efiectually, 
where  a  person  so  powerful  as  the  sovereign  is  to  share  in  them,  and 
to  derive  any  considerable  part  of  his  revenue  from  them.  It  is  very 
easy,  where  the  judge  is  the  principal  person  who  can  reap  any 
benefit  from  them.  The  law  can  very  easily  oblige  the  judge  to 
respect  the  regulation,  though  it  might  not  always  be  able  to  make  the 
sovereign  respect  it.  Where  the  fees  of  court  are  precisely  regulated 
and  ascertained,  where  they  are  paid  all  at  once,  at  a  certain  period  of 
every  process,  into  the  hands  of  a  cashier  or  receiver,  to  be  by  him  dis- 
tributed in  certain  known  propcnrticms  among  the  different  judges  after 
the  process  is  decided,  and  not  till  it  is  decided,  there  seems  to  be  no 
more  danger  of  corruption  than  where  such  fees  are  prohibited  alto- 
gether. Those  fees,  without  occasioning  any  considerable  increase  in 
the  expence  of  a  law-«uit,  might  be  rendered  fully  sufficient  fer  defray- 
ing the  whole  expence  of  justice.  By  not  being  paid  to  the  judges  till 
the  process  was  determined,  they  might  be  some  incitement  to  the 
diligence  of  the  court  in  examining  and  deciding  it.  In  courts  which 
consisted  of  a  considerable  number  of  judges,  by  proportioning  the  share 
of  each  judge  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days  which  he  had  employed 
in  examining  the  process,  either  in  the  court  <^  in  a  committee  by 
order  of  the  court,  those  fees  might  give  some  encouragement  to  the 
diligence  of  each  particular  judge.  Public  services  are  never  better 
perfinrmed  than  when  their  reward  comes  only  in  consequence  of  their 
being  performed,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  diligence  employed  in 
performing  them.  In  the  diflerent  parliaments  of  France,  the  fees  of 
court  (called  Epic^  ^  and  vacations)  constitute  the  fer  greater  part  of 
the  emoluments  of  the  judges.  After  all  deductions  are  made,  the 
neat  salary  paid  by  the  crown  to  a  counsellor  or  judge  in  the  parliament 
of  Toulouse,  in  rank  and  dignity  the  second  parliament  of  the  kingdom, 
amounts  only  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  livres,  about  six  pounds  eleven 
shillings  sterling  a  year.  About  seven  years  ago  '  that  sum  was  in  the 
same  place  the  ordinary  yearly  wages  of  a  coomion  footman.  The  dis- 
tribution of  those  Epic^  too  is  according  to  the  diligence  of  the  judges. 
A  diligent  judge  gains  a  comfortable,  though  moderate,  revenue  by  his 
office :  An  idle  one  gets  little  more  than  his  salary.  Thoae  parliaments 
are  perhaps,  in  many  respects,  not  very  convenient  courts  of  justice ; 
but  they  have  never  been  accused;  they  seem  never  even  to  have 
been  suspected  of  corruption. 

'  [The  eztraordinarv  aooem  twre  and  seven  lixio 

>  [Smith  was  in  Touloiise  from  Febniary  or  March,   1764,  to  August,  1765.— Rae, 
Life  of  Adorn  Smith,  pp.  174, 175,  188.] 
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The  fees  of  court  seem  originally  to  have  been  the  principal  support 
of  the  different  courts  of  justice  in  England.  Each  court  endeavoured 
to  draw  to  itself  as  much  business  as  it  could^  and  was^  upon  that 
account,  willing  to  take  cognisance  of  many  suits  which  were  not 
originally  intended  to  fall  under  its  jurisdicticm.  The  court  of  king's 
bench,  instituted  for  the  trial  of  criminal  causes  mily,  took  cognisance 
of  civil  suits ;  the  plaintiff  pretending  that  the  defendant,  in  not  doing 
him  justice,  had  been  guilty  of  some  trespass  or  misdemeanor.  The 
court  of  exchequer,  instituted  for  the  levying  of  the  king's  revenue, 
and  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  such  debts  <mly  as  were  due  to  the 
king,  took  cognizance  of  all  other  contract  debts ;  the  plaintiff  alleging 
that  he  could  not  pay  the  king,  because  the  defendant  would  not  pay 
him.  In  ccmsequence  of  such  fictions  it  came,  in  many  cases,  to  depend 
altogether  upon  the  parties  before  what  court  they  would  chuse  to 
have  their  cause  tried;  and  each  court  endeavoured,  by  superior 
dispatch  and  impartiality,  to  draw  to  itself  as  many  causes  as  it  could. 
The  present  admirable  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  England 
was,  perhaps,  originally  in  a  great  measure,  fonned  by  this  emulation, 
which  anciently  took  place  between  their  respective  judges;  each 
judge  endeavouring  to  give,  in  his  own  court,  the  speediest  and  most 
effectual  remedy,  which  the  law  would  admit,  for  every  sort  of  in- 
justice. Originally  the  courts  of  law  gave  damages  only  for  breach  of 
contract  The  court  of  chancery,  as  a  court  of  conscience,  first  took 
upon  it  to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of  agreements.  Wh^i  the 
breach  of  ccmtract  consisted  in  the  non-payment  of  m<mey,  the  damage 
sustained  could  be  compensated  in  no  other  way  than  by  ordering 
pajrment,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  specific  performance  of  the  agree- 
ment In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  remedy  of  the  courts  of  law  was 
sufficient  It  was  not  so  in  others.  When  the  tenant  sued  his  lord 
for  having  unjustly  outed  him  of  his  lease,  the  damages  which  he 
recovered  wore  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  the  land. 
St)ch  causes,  therefore,  for  some  time,  went  all  to  the  court  of  chancery, 
to  the  no  small  loss  of  the  courts  of  law.  It  was  to  draw  back  such 
causes  to  themselves  that  the  courts  ot  law  are  said  to  have  invented 
the  artificial  and  fictitious  writ  of  ejectment,  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  an  ui^ust  Mster  or  dispossession  of  land.^ 

A  stanqp-duty  upon  the  law  proceedings  of  each  particular  court,  to 
be  levied  by  that  court,  and  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
judges  and  other  officers  belonging  to  it,  might,  in  the  same  manner, 
afford  a  revenue  sufficient  for  defraying  the  expence  of  the  administra- 


1  [Lectures,  p.  49.    Above,  voL  I,  p.  367.] 
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tkm  of  justice,  withont  bringing  any  bmrden  upon  the  geneiml  revenue 
of  the  society.  The  judges  indeed  might,  in  this  case,  be  under  the 
temptation  of  multi|4ying  unnecessarily  the  proceedings  upon  every 
cause,  in  order  to  increase,  as  much  as  possible,  the  produce  of  such  a 
stamp-duty.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  modem  Europe  to  regulate, 
upon  most  occasions,  the  pa3anent  of  the  attomies  and  clerks  of  court, 
according  to  the  number  of  pages  which  they  had  occation  to  write ; 
the  court,  however,  requiring  that  each  page  should  contain  so  many 
lines,  and  each  line  so  many  words.  In  order  to  increase  their  payment, 
the  attomies  and  clerks  have  contrived  to  multiply  words  beyond  all 
necessity,  to  the  conruption  of  the  law  language  of,  I  believe,  eveiy 
court  of  justice  in  Europe.  A  like  temptation  might  perfai^  occasion 
a  like  corrupti<m  in  the  form  of  law  proceedings. 

But  whether  tli^  administration  of  justice  be  so  contrived  as  to 
defray  its  own  expence,  or  whether  the  judges  be  maintained  by  fixed 
salaries  paid  to  them  from  some  other  fund,  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
that  the  person  or  perscms  entrasted  with  the  executive  power  should 
be  charged  with  the  management  of  that  fond,  or  with  the  payment  of 
those  salaries.  That  fond  might  arise  from  the  rent  of  landed  estates, 
the  management  of  each  estate  being  entrusted  to  the  particular  court 
which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it  That  fond  might  arise  even  from 
the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money,  the  lending  out  of  which  might,  in  the 
same  manner,  be  entrusted  to  the  court  which  was  to  be  maintained 
by  it.  A  part,  though  indeed  but  a  small  part,  of  the  salary  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland,  arises  from  the  interest  of  a 
sum  of  money.  The  necessary  instability  of  such  a  fond  seems,  how- 
ever, to  render  it  an  improper  one  for  the  maintenance  of  an  institution 
which  ought  to  last  for  ever. 

The  separation  of  the  judicial  frt>m  the  executive  power  seems 
originally  to  have  arisen  from  the  increasing  business  of  the  society, 
in  consequence  of  its  increasing  improvement.  The  administration  of 
justice  became  so  laborious  and  so  complicated  a  duty  as  to  require  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  entrusted.  The 
person  entrusted  with  the  executive  power,  not  having  leisure  to  attend 
to  the  decision  of  [mvate  causes  himself,  a  deputy  was  appointed  to 
decide  them  in  his  stead.  In  the  progress  of  the  Roman  greatness, 
the  consul  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  political  afiairs  of  the 
state,  to  attend  to  the  administration  of  justice.  A  prastor,  therefore, 
was  appointed  to  administer  it  in  his  stead.  In  the  progress  of  the 
European  monarchies  which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  sovereigns  and  the  great  lords  came  universally 
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to  consider  the  administratioii  of  justice  as  an  office,  both  too  laborious 
and  too  ignoble  for  them  to  execute  in  their  own  persons.  They 
universally,  therefore,  discharged  themselves  of  it  by  appointing  a 
deputy,  bailiff,  or  judge. 

When  the  judidal  is  united  to  the  executive  power,  it  is  scarce 
possible  that  justice  should  not  frequently  be  sacrificed  to,  what  is 
vulgarly  called,  politics.  The  persons  entrusted  with  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  state  may,  even  without  any  corrupt  views,  sometimes 
imagine  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  those  interests  the  rights  of  a  private 
man.  But  upon  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  depends  the 
liberty  of  every  individual,  the  sense  which  he  has  of  his  own  security. 
In  order  to  make  every  individual  feel  himself  perfectly  secure  in  the 
possession  of  every  right  which  belongs  to  him,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  the  judicial  should  be  separated  from  the  executive  power,  but 
that  it  should  be  rendered  as  much  as  possible  independent  of  that 
power.  The  judge  should  not  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  his  office 
according  to  the  caprice  of  that  power.  The  regular  pajonent  of  his 
salary  should  not  depend  upon  the  good-will,  or  even  upon  the  good 
oeconomy  of  that  power. 
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PART  III 

Of  the  Expence  of  public  Works  and  public  Iiutitutioiu 

'T^HE  third  and  last  duty  of  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth  is  that 
-^  of  erecting  and  maintaining  those  public  institutions  and  those 
public  works,  which,  though  they  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  ad- 
vantageous to  a  great  society,  are,  however,  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
profit  could  never  repay  the  expence  to  any  individual  or  small  number 
of  individuals,  and  which  it  therefore  cannot  be  expected  that  any 
individual  or  small  number  of  individuals  should  erect  or  maintain. 
The  performance  of  this  duty  requires  too  very  different  degrees  of 
expence  in  the  different  periods  of  society. 

After  the  public  institutions  and  public  works  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  society,  and  for  the  administration  of  justice,  both  of 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  other  works  and  institutions 
of  this  kind  are  chiefly  those  for  fiidlitating  the  commerce  of  the 
society,  and  those  for  promoting  the  instruction  of  the  people.  The 
institutions  for  instruction  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  for  the  education  of 
the  youth,  and  those  for  the  instruction  of  people  of  all  ages.  The 
consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  expence  of  those  difierent 
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sorts  of  public  works  and  institations  may  be  most  properly  defrayed, 
will  divide  this  third  part  of  the  present  chi^pter  into  three  different 
articles. 

Article  I 

Of  the  public   Works  and  InHUutions  far  fadUlating  the  Commerce  of 

the  Sodefy 

Andf  Jirtt,  of  those  which  are  necessary  for  facilitating  Commerce  in 

general^ 

HTHAT  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  public  w<Mrks  which 
-^  £icilitate  the  oratunerce  of  any  country,  such  as  good  roads,  bridges, 
navigable  canals,  harbours,  &c  must  require  very  different  degrees  of 
expence  in  the  different  periods  of  society,  is  evident  without  any 
proo£  The  expence  of  making  and  maintaining  the  public  roads  of 
any  country  must  evidently  increase  with  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  that  country,  or  with  the  quantity  and  weight  of 
the  goods  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  fetch  and  carry  upon  those 
roads.  The  strength  of  a  bridge  must  be  suited  to  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  carriages,  which  are  likely  to  pass  over  it.  The  depth 
and  the  suj^ly  of  water  for  a  navigable  canal  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  and  tunnage  of  the  lighters,  which  are  likely  to  carry 
goods  upon  it ;  the  extent  of  a  harbour  to  the  number  of  the  shipping 
which  are  likely  to  take  shelter  in  it. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the  expence  of  those  public  works ' 
should  be  defrayed  from  that  public  revenue,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
of  which  the  collection  and  application  are  '  in  most  countries  assigned 
to  the  executive  power.  The  greater  part  of  such  public  works  may 
easily  be  so  managed,  as  to  afford  a  particular  revenue  sufficient  for 
defirajring  their  own  expence,  without  bringing  any  burden  upon  the 
general  revenue  of  the  society. 

A  highway,  a  bridge,  a  navigable  canal,  for  example,  may  in  most 
cases  be  both  made  and  maintained  by  a  small  toll  upon  the  carriages 
which  make  use  of  them :  a  harbour,  by  a  moderate  port-duty  upon 
the  tunnage  of  the  shipping  which  load  or  unload  in  it.  The  coinage, 
another  institution  for  fecilitating  commerce,  in  many  countries,  not 
only  defrays  its  own  expence,  but  affords  a  small  revenue  or  seignorage 
to  the  sovereign.  The  post-office,  another  institution  for  the  same 
purpose,  over  and  above  defiraying  its  own  expence,  affords  in  almost 
all  countries  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  sovereign. 

1  CTbese  two  Unei  are  not  in  eds.  i  and  a.    See  below,  p.  333,  note  x.] 
*[Eds.  x-4  read  *  is' ;  q>.  below,  pi  349,  note  a.] 
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ToUt  accord- 
ing to  weight 
of  carriages 
and  capacity 
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are  very 
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When  the  calruiges  which  puB  over  a  highway  or  a  bridge^  and  the 
lifters  which  sail  upon  a  navigable  oanal^  pay  toll  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  or  their  tunnage,  they  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
public  works  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  wear  and  tear  ^  which  they 
occasion  of  them.  It  seems  scarce  possible  to  invent  a  more  equitable 
way  of  maintaining  such  works.  This  tax  or  toll  too^  though  it  is 
advanced  by  the  carrier,  is  finally  paid  by  the  consumer,  to  whom  it 
must  always  be  charged  in  the  price  of  the  goods.  As  the  expence  of 
carriage,  however,  is  very  much  reduced  by  means  of  such  public  works, 
the  goods,  notwithstanding  the  tolli  oeme  cheaper  to  the  consumer 
than  they  ooukl  otherwise  have  done ;  their  price  not  being  so  much 
raised  by  the  toll,  as  it  is  lowered  by  the  cheapness  of  the  carriage. 
The  person  who  finally  pajrs  this  tax,  therefiire,  gains  by  the  application, 
mote  than  he  loses  by  the  payment  of  it.  His  paymoit  is  exactly  in 
proportion  to  his  gain.  It  is  m  reality  no  m^e  than  a  part  of  that 
gain  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  in  order  to  get  the  rest  It  seems 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  equitable  method  of  raising  a  tax. 

When  the  toll  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  upon  eoadies,  post-chafises, 
&e.  is  made  somewhat  higher  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  than  upon 
carriages  of  necessary  use,  such  as  carts,  waggons,  &c.  the  indolence 
and  vanity  of  the  rich  is  made  to  contribute  in  a  very  easy  manner  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  rendering  cheaper  the  transportation  of  heavy 
goods  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

When  high  roads,  Imdges^  canals,  &c  are  in  this  manner  made  and 
supported  l^  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  them, 
they  can  be  made  only  where  that  commerce  requires  them,  and  con- 
sequentiiy  where  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  Their  esqpence  too,  their 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  must  be  suited  to  what  that  commerce  can 
afford  to  pay.  They  must  be  made  consequently  as  it  is  proper  to 
make  them.  A  magnificent  high  road  cannot  be  made  through  a 
desart  country  where  there  is  little  or  no  commerce,  or  merely  because 
it  happens  to  lead  to  the  country  villa  of  the  intendant  of  the  province, 
or  to  that  of  some  great  lord  to  whom  the  int^idant  finds  it  convenient 
to  make  his  court  A  great  bridge  cannot  be  thrown  over  a  riv^  at  a 
place  where  nobody  passes,  or  merely  to  embelliidi  the  view  from  the 
windows  af  a  neighbouring  palace :  things  which  sometimes  happen,  in 
countries  where  works  of  this  kind  are  carried  on  by  any  other  revenue 
than  that  which  they  themselves  are  capable  of  affording. 

In  several  different  parts  of  Europe  the  toll  or  lock-duty  upon  a  canal 
is  the  property  of  private  pers(His,  whose  private  interest  obliges  them 

^[Ed.  X  readi  '  Itar  and  WMr '.] 
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to  keep  up  the  canftl.  If  it  is  not  kept  in  tolerable  order,  the  naviga- 
tion neoesaarily  ceases  altogether,  and  aloi^  with  it  the  whole  profit 
which  they  can  make  by  the  tolls.  If  those  tolls  were  pat  under  the 
management  of  commisrioners,  who  had  themsdves  no  interest  in  them, 
they  might  be  less  attentive  to  the  maint^iance  of  the  works  which 
produced  them.  The  canal  of  LAi^^nedoc  cost  the  king  of  France  and 
the  province  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of  Uvres,  which  (at  twenty- 
eight  livies  the  mark  of  sihror,  the  vahie  of  French  m<niey  in  the  end 
of  the  last  coitury)  amounted  to  upwards  of  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  When  that  great  work  was  finiriled,  the  most  likely 
method,  it  was  found,  of  keeping  it  in  constant  repair  was  to  make  a 
present  of  the  tolls  to  Riquet  the  engmeer,  who  planned  and  conducted 
the  woric  Those  tolls  constitute  at  present  a  very  large  estate  to  the 
different  tomdies  of  the  &mily  of  that  gentleman,  who  have,  therefore, 
a  great  interest  to  keep  the  work  in  constant  repair.  But  had  those 
tolhi  been  put  under  the  management  of  commissioners,  who  had  no 
such  interest,  they  might  periiaps  have  been  dissipated  in  ornamental 
and  unnecessary  expences,  while  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  work 
were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  tolls  for  \he  maintenance  of  a  high  road,  cannot  with  any  safety 
be  made  the  property  of  private  persons.  A  high  road,  though  entirely 
neglected,  does  not  become  altogether  impassable,  though  a  canal  does. 
The  proprietors  of  the  tolls  upon  a  high  road,  therefere,  might  neglect 
altogether  the  repair  of  the  road,  and  yet  continue  to  levy  very  nearly 
the  same  tMs.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  tolls  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  work  should  be  put  under  the  management  of  commis- 
sioners or  trustees. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  abuses  which  the  trustees  have  committed  in 
the  managemetit  of  those  tolls,  have  in  many  cases  been  very  justly 
complained  of.  At  many  turnpikes,  it  has  been  said,  the  money  levied 
is  more  than  double  of  what  is  necessary  for  executing,  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner,  the  work  which  is  often  executed  in  a  very  slovenly 
manner,  and  sometimes  not  executed  at  all.  The  system  of  repairing 
the  high  roads  by  tolls  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  of  very 
long  standing.  We  should  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  it  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  seems  capable.^ 
If  mean  and  improper  persons  are  frequently  appointed  trustees  ;  and 
if  proper  courts  of  inspection  and  account  have  not  yet  been  established 
for  controlling  their  conduct,  and  for  reducing  the  tolls  to  what  is 
barely  sufficient  for  executing  the  work  to  be  done  by  them ;  the  re- 

1  [Ed.  I  reads  '  seems  to  be  capable '.] 
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cency  of  the  institutioii  both  accounts  and  apologises  for  those  defects, 
of  which,  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  the  greater  part  may  in  dne 
time  be  gradually  remedied. 

The  money  levied  at  the  different  turnpikes  in  Great  Britain  is 
supposed  to  exceed  so  much  what  is  necessary  for  repairing  the  roads, 
that  the  savings,  which,  with  proper  oeconomy,  might  be  made  from  it, 
have  been  omsidered,  even  by  some  ministers,  as  a  very  great  resource 
which  might  at  some  time  or  another  be  applied  to  Uie  exigencies  of 
the  state.  Grovemment,  it  has  been  said,  by  taking  the  management 
of  the  turnpikes  into  its  own  hands,  and  by  employing  the  sddiers, 
who  would  work  for  a  very  small  addition  to  their  pay,  could  keqp  the 
roads  in  good  order  at  a  much  less  expence  than  it  can  be  done  by 
trustees,  who  have  no  other  workmen  to  employ,  but  such  as  derive 
their  whole  subsistence  from  their  wages.  A  great  revenue,  half  a 
million,  perhaps,^  it  has  been  pretended,  might  in  this  manner  be  gained 
without  kying  any  new  burden  upon  the  people ;  and  the  turnpike 
roads  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  expence  of  the  state, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  post-office  does  at  present. 

That  a  considemble  revenue  might  be  gained  in  this  manner,  I  have 
no  doubt,  though  probably  not  near  so  much,  as  the  projectors  of  this 
plan  have  supposed.  The  plan  itself,  however,  seems  liable  to  several 
very  important  objections. 

First,  if  the  tolls  which  are  levied  at  the  turnpikes  diould  ever  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  resources  for  supplying  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  they  would  certainly  be  augmented  as  those  exigencies  were 
supposed  to  require.  According  to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  there- 
fore, they  would  probably  be  augmented  very  frst  The  fodlity  with 
which  a  great  revenue  could  be  drawn  frmn  them,  would  probably 
encourage  administration  to  recur  very  frequently  to  this  resource. 
Though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  doubtfbl,  whether  half  a  million 
could  by  any  oeccmomy  be  saved  out  of  the  (wesent  tolls,  it  can  scarce 
be  doubted  but  Uutt  a  million  might  be  saved  out  of  them,  if  they 
were  doubled ;  and  periiaps  two  millions,  if  they  were  tripled.'  This 
great  revenue  too  might  be  levied  without  the  appointment  of  a  single 
new  officer  to  collect  and  receive  it.  But  the  turnpike  tolls  being  con- 
tinually augmented  in  this  manner,  instead  of  &cilitating  the  inland 


^  Since  publishing  the  two  first  editions  of  this  book,  I  have  got  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  all  the  turapike  tolls  levied  in  Great  Britain  do  not  produce  a  neat  revenue  that  amounts 
to  half  a  million ;  asum  i^uch,  under  the  numagement  ot  Oovemment,  miould  not  besofiicienft 
to  keep  in  repair  five  of  the  principal  roads  in  the  kingdom.  [This  and  the  next  note  appear 
first  in  ed.  3.] 

*  I  have  now  good  reasons  to  bdieve  thai  all  these  conjectural  sums  are  by  much  too 
large. 
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oommeroe  of  the  country,  as  at  present,  would  soon  beomie  a  very  great 
Incumbnnoe  upon  it  The  expence  of  transporting  all  heavy  goods 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  would  soon  be  so  much  in- 
creased, the  market  for  all  such  goods,  consequently,  would  socm  be 
so  much  narrowed,  that  their  production  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
discouraged,  and  the  most  important  branches  of  the  domestic  industry 
of  the  country  annihilated  altogether. 

Secondly,  a  tax  upon  carriages  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  though 
a  very  equal  tax  when  applied  to  the  sole  purpose  of  repairing  the 
roads,  is  a  very  unequal  one,  when  applied  to  any  other  purpose,  or  to 
supply  the  common  exigencies  of  the  state.  When  it  is  applied  to  the 
sole  purpose  above  mentioned,  each  carriage  is  supposed  to  pay  exactly 
for  the  wear  and  tear  ^  which  that  carriage  occasions  of  the  roads.  But 
when  it  is  applied  to  any  other  purpose,  each  carriage  is  supposed  to 
pay  for  m<ne  than  that  wear  and  tear,  and  contributes  to  the  supply  of 
smne  other  exigency  of  the  state.  But  as  the  turnpike  toll  raises  the 
price  of  goods  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and  not  to  their  value, 
it  is  chiefly  paid  by  the  cimsumers  of  coarse  and  bulky,  not  by  those 
of  precious  and  light  commodities.  Whatever  exigency  of  the  state 
therefore  this  tax  might  be  intended  to  supply,  that  exigency  would 
be  chiefly  supplied  at  the  expence  of  the  poor,  not  of  the  rich ;  at  the 
expoMse  of  those  who  are  least  able  to  supply  it,  not  of  those  who  are 
most  able. 

Thirdly,  if  government  should  at  any  time  neglect  the  reparation  of 
the  high  roads,  it  would  be  still  more  difficult,  than  it  is  at  present,  to 
compel  the  proper  application  of  any  part  of  the  turnpike  tolls.  A 
large  revenue  might  thus  be  levied  upon  the  people,  without  any  part 
of  it  being  applied  to  the  <mly  purpose  to  which  a  revenue  levied  in 
this  wMmnw  ought  ever  to  be  applied.  If  the  meanness  and  poverty 
of  the  trustees  of  turnpike  roads  render  it  sometimes  difficult  at  present 
to  oblige  them  to  repair  their  wrong ;  their  wealth  and  greatness  would 
render  it  ten  times  more  so  in  the  case  which  is  here  supposed. 

In  France,  the  fonds  destined  for  the  reparation  of  the  high  RMids 
are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  executive  power.  Those 
fonds  consist,  partly  in  a  certain  number  of  dajrs  labour'  which  the 
country  people  are  in  most  parts  of  Europe  obliged  to  give  to  the 
reparation  of  the  highwajrs;  and  partly  in  such  a  portion  of  the 
general  revenue  of  the  state  as  the  king  chuses  to  spare  from  his 
other  expences. 
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1  [Ed.  I  reads  hare  and  two  Unes  lower  down  '  tear  and  wear '.] 
'[Ed.  X  reads  '  partly  in  the  six  days'  labour '.] 
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By  the  ancient  law  of  France^  as  well  as  by  that  of  most  other  parts 
of  Enrope,  the  labour  of  the  country  people^  was  under  the  direction 
of  a  local  or  provincial  magistracy,  which  had  no  immediate  dependency 
upon  the  king's  counciL  Bat  by  the  present  practice  both  the  labour 
of  the  country  people,  and  whatever  other  fund  the  king  may  chuse  to 
assign  for  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads  in  any  particular  province  or 
generality,  are  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  intendant ;  on 
officer  who  is  appointed  and  removed  by  the  king's  council,  idio  re- 
ceives his  orders  from  it,  and  is  in  constant  correspondence  with  it 
In  the  progress  of  despotism  the  authority  of  the  executive  power 
gradually  absorbs  that  of  every  other  power  in  the  state,  and  assumes 
to  itself  the  management  of  every  branch  of  revenue  which  is  destined 
fer  any  public  purpose.  In  France,  however,  the  great  post-roads,  the 
roads  which  make  the  communication  between  the  principal  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  are  in  general  kept  in  good  order ;  and  in  some  provinces 
are  even  a  good  deal  superior  to  the  greater  part  of  the  turnpike  roads 
of  England  But  what  we  call  the  cross-roads,  that  is,  the  fiur  greater 
part  of  the  roads  in  the  country,  are  entirely  neglected,  and  are  in 
many  places  absolutely  impassable  for  any  heavy  carriage.  In  some 
places  it  is  even  dangerous  to  travel  on  horsebadi:,  and  mules  are  the 
only  eonvejrance  which  can  safely  be  trusted.  The  proud  minister  of 
an  ostentatious  court  may  frequently  take  pleasure  in  executing  a  wcnk 
of  splendour  and  magnificence,  such  as  a  great  highway,  which  ts 
frequently  seen  by  the  principal  nobility,  whose  applauses  not  only 
flatter  his  vanity,  but  even  contribute  to  support  his  interest  at  court. 
But  to  execute  a  great  number  of  little  wcnrks,  in  which  nothing  that 
can  be  done  can  make  any  great  appearance,  or  excite  the  smallest 
degree  of  admiration  in  any  traveller,  and  which,  in  short,  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  but  their  extreme  utility,  is  a  business  which 
appears  in  every  respect  too  mean  and  paultry  to  merit  the  attention 
of  so  great  a  magistrate.  Under  such  an  administration,  therefore, 
such  works  are  almost  always  entirely  neglected. 

In  China,  and  in  several  other  governments  of  Asia,  the  executive 
power  charges  itself  both  with  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  and 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  navigable  canals.  In  the  instructions 
whidi  are  given  to  the  governor  of  each  province,  those  objects,  it  is 
said,  are  coniManHy  recommended  to  him,  and  the  judgment  which  the 
court  forms  of  his  c<mduct  is  very  much  r^nlated  by  the  attention 
which  he  appears  to  have  paid  to  this  part  of  his  instructions.     This 


1  [Here  and  in  the  next  sentence  for  '  the  labour  of  the  country  people/  ed.  i  reads 
'  the  ax  days*  labour'.] 
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bnmcli  of  public  police  accordingly  is  said  to  be  very  much  attended  not  fa«  the 
to  in  all  those  countries,  but  particularly  in  China,  where  the  high  eI^o^. 
roads,  and  still  more  the  navigable  canals,  it  is  pretended,  exceed  very 
much  every  thing  of  the  same  kind  which  is  known  in  Europe.  The 
accounts  of  those  works,  however,  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
Europe,  have  generally  been  drawn  up  by  weak  and  wondering 
travellers ;  frequently  by  stupid  and  Ijring  missionaries.  If  they  had 
be^i  examined  by  more  intelligent  eyes,  and  if  the  accounts  of  them 
had  been  reported  by  more  fiuthful  witnesses,  they  would  not,  perhaps, 
appear  to  be  so  wonderfuL  The  account  which  Bemier  gives  of  some 
works  of  this  kind  in  Indostan,  fidls  very  much  short  of  what  had  been 
reported  of  them  by  other  travellers,  more  disposed  to  the  marvellous 
than  he  was.^  It  may  too,  perhaps,  be  in  those  countries,  as  it  is  in 
Fianee,  where  the  great  roads,  the  great  communications  which  are 
likely  to  be  the  subjects  of  conversation  at  the  court  and  in  the 
cafutal,  are  attended  to,  and  all  the  rest  neglected.  In  China, 
brides,  in  Indostan,  and  in  several  other  governments  of  Asia,  the 
revenue  oi  the  sovereign  arises  almost  altogether  from  a  land-tax  or 
landnrenty  which  rises  or  fidls  with  the  rise  and  ^  £dl  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land.  The  great  interest  of  the  sovereign,  therefore, 
his  revenue,  is  in  such  countries  necessarily  and  immediately  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  with  the  greatness  of  its  produce, 
and  with  the  value  of  its  produce.  But  in  order  to  render  that  pro- 
duce both  as  great  and  as  valuable  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
to  it  as  extennve  a  market  as  possible,  and  consequently  to  establish 
the  freest,  the  easiest,  and  the  least  expensive  communication  between 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  country;  which  can  be  done  only  by 
means  o£  the  best  roads  and  the  best  navigable  canals.  But  the 
revenue  of  the  soverdgn  does  not,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  arise  diiefly 
from  a  land-tax  or  land-rent  In  all  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  it  may  ultimately  depend  upon  the  {hto- 
duce  of  the  land :  But  that  dependency  is  neither  so  immediate,  nor  so 
evident.  In  Europe,  therefore,  the  sovereign  does  not  feel  himself  so 
directly  called  upon  to  promote  the  increase,  both  in  quantity  and 
value,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or,  by  maintaining  good  roads  and 
canals,  to  provide  the  most  extensive  market  for  that  produce.  Though 
it  should  be  true,  therefore,  what  I  apprehend  is  not  a  little  doubtful, 

"^[Voyages  de  Pran^  Bemier^  Amsterdam,  1710,  can  scarcdy  be  said  to  discredit  the 
ocdinary  eulogy  of  Indian  roads  and  canals  by  an  accoont  of  any  particalar  works,  but  it 
does  so  by  not  mentioning  them  in  places  where  it  would  be  natural  to  do  so  if  they  bad 
existed  or  been  remarkable.  See  torn,  ii.,  p.  249,  '  les  grandes  rivieres  qui  en  oes  quartiers 
n'ont  ordinairement  point  de  ponts'.]  *[Ea.  i  reads  'or'.] 
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that  in  some  parts  of  Asia  this  department  of  the  public  police  is  very 
properly  managed  by  the  executive  power^  there  is  not  the  least  fnrob- 
ability  that,  during  the  present  state  of  things^  it  could  be  tolerably 
managed  by  that  power  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Even  those  public  works  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
cannot  afford  any  revenue  for  maintaining  themselves,  but  of  which 
the  conveniency  is  nearly  confined  to  some  particular  place  or  district, 
are  always  better  maintained  by  a  local  or  provincial  revenue,  under 
the  management  of  a  local  and  provincial  administration,  than  by  the 
general  revenue  of  the  state,  of  which  the  executive  power  must  always 
have  the  management.  Were  the  streets  of  London  to  be  lighted  and 
paved  at  the  expence  of  the  treasury,  is  there  any  probability  that  they 
would  be  so  well  lighted  and  paved  as  they  are  at  jNresent,  or  even  at 
so  small  an  expence  ?  The  expence,  besides,  instead  of  being  raised 
by  a  local  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  each  particular  street,  parish,  or 
district  in  London,  would,  in  this  case,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general 
revenue  of  the  state,  and  would  consequently  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  the  greater  part  derive 
no  sort  of  benefit  from  the  lighting  and  paving  of  the  streets  of 
London. 

The  abuses  which  sometimes  creep  into  the  local  and  provincial 
administration  of  a  local  and  provincial  revenue,  ^ow  enormous  soev^ 
they  may  appear,  are  in  reality,  however,  almost  always  very  trifling, 
in  comparison  of  those  which  commonly  take  place  in  the  administra- 
tion and  expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  a  great  empire.  They  are, 
besides,  much  more  easily  corrected.  Under  the  local  or  provincial 
admini8trati<m  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  Great  Britain,  the  six 
days  labour  which  the  country  people  are  obliged  to  give  to  the 
reparation  of  the  highways,  is  not  alwajrs  perhaps  very  judiciously 
applied,  but  it  is  scarce  ever  exacted  with  any  circumstance  of  cruelty 
or  oppression.  In  Fiance,  under  the  administration  of  the  intendants, 
the  application  is  not  always  more  judicious,  and  the  exaction  is  fre- 
quently the  most  cruel  and  oppressive.  Such  Corv6eB,  as  they  are 
called,  make  <me  of  the  principal  instruments  of  tyranny  by  which 
those  officers  chastise  any  parish  or  communeaut^  which  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  fidl  under  their  displeasure.^  /X^ 


^  [Ed.  I  reads  '  tyranny  by  which  the  intendant  chastises  any  parish  or  communaiu6 
which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  his  displeasure'.] 
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npHE  object  of  the  public  works  and  institutioiiB  above  mentioiied 
^      is  to  £Malitate  commerce  in  general.     But  in  order  to  fiunlitate 
some  particular  branches  of  it,  particular  institutions  are  necessary, 
which  ugain  require  a  particular  and  extraordinaiy  expenoe. 

Some  particular  branches  of  commerce,  which  are  carried  on  with 
barbarous  and  undviliaed  nations,  require  extraordinary  protection. 
An  ordinary  sUnre  or  counting-house  could  give  little  security  to  the 
goods  of  the  merchants  who  trade  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
To  defend  them  from  the  barbarous  natives,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
place  where  they  are  deposited,  dioold  be,  in  some  measure,  fortified. 
The  disorders  in  the  government  of  Indostan  have  been  supposed  to 
render  a  like  precaution  necessary  even  among  that  mild  and  gentle 
people ;  and  it  was  under  pretence  of  securing  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty from  violence,  that  both  the  English  and  French  East  India 
Companies  were  allowed  to  erect  the  first  forts  which  they  possessed 
in  that  country.  Among  other  nations,  whose  vigorous  government 
wiU  suffer  no  strangers  to  possess  any  fortified  place  within  their 
territc»y,  it  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  some  ambassador,  mimster, 
or  ccmsul,  who  may  both  decide,  according  to  their  own  customs,  the 
differences  arising  among  his  own  countrymen ;  and,  in  their  disputes 
with  the  natives,  may,  by  means  of  his  public  character,  interfere  with 
more  authority,  and  afford  them  a  more  powerful  protection,  than  they 
could  expect  from  any  private  man.  The  interests  of  commerce  have 
frequently  made  it  necessary  to  maintain  ministers  in  foreign  countries, 
where  the  purposes,  either  of  war  or  alliance,  would  not  have  required 
any.  The  commerce  of  the  Turkey  Company  first  occasioned  the 
establishment  of  an  ordinary  ambassador  at  Constantinople.'  The 
first  English  embassies  to  Russia  arose  altogether  from  commercial 
interests.'  The  constant  interference  which  those  interests  necessarily 
occasioned  between  the  subjects  of  the  different  states  of  Europe, 
has  probably  introduced  the  custom  of  keeping,  in  all  neighbouring 
countries,  ambassadors  or  ministers  constantly  resident  even  in  the 
time  of  peace.  This  custom,  unknown  to  ancient  times,  seems  not  to 
be  older  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  that  is,  than  the  time  when  commerce  first  began  to  extend 
itself  to  the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  when  they  first 
began  to  attend  to  its  interests. 

^rrhittecdoQ  (ending  OD  pi  248)  appeais  fint  in  Artrlif  iont  and  Cot- i^ecUons  and  ed.  3.] 
'[Andenon,  Comwurcit  A.D.  1606.J  ^[IHd,,  A.D.  z6ao^  andqn  A.D.  1603.] 
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It  seems  not  unreasonable,  that  the  extraordinary  expence,  which 
the  protection  of  any  particular  branch  of  commerce  may  occasion, 
should  be  defrayed  by  a  moderate  tax  upon  that  particular  branch ; 
by  a  moderate  fine,  for  example,  to  be  paid  by  the  traders  when  they 
first  enter  into  it,  or,  what  is  more  equal,  by  a  particular  duty  of  so 
much  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  which  they  either  import  into,  or  ex- 
port out  of,  the  particular  countries  with  which  it  is  carried  on.  The 
protection  of  trade  in  general,  from  pirates  and  firee-booters,  is  said  to 
have  given  occasion  to  the  first  institution  of  the  duties  of  customs. 
But)  if  it  was  thought  reasonable  to  lay  a  general  tax  upon  trade,  in 
order  to  defray  the  expence  of  protecting  trade  in  general,  it  should 
seem  equally  reasonable  to  lay  a  particular  tax  upon  a  particular 
branch  of  trade,  in  order  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expence  of 
protecting  that  branch. 

The  protection  of  trade  in  general  has  always  been  considered  as 
essential  to  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth,  and,  upon  that  account, 
a  necessary  part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive  power.  The  collection 
and  application  of  the  general  duties  of  customs,  therefore,  have 
always  been  left  to  that  power.  But  the  protection  of  any  particular 
branch  of  trade  is  a  part  of  the  general  protection  of  trade ;  a  part, 
therefore,  of  the  duty  of  that  power;  and  if  nations  always  acted 
consistently,  the  particular  duties  levied  for  the  purposes  of  such 
particular  protection,  should  always  have  been  left  equally  to  its 
disposal.  But  in  this  respect,  as  weU  as  in  many  others,  nations  have 
not  always  acted  consistently ;  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
mercial states  of  Europe,  particular  companies  of  merchants  have  had 
the  address  to  persuade  the  legislature  to  entrust  to  them  the  per- 
formance of  this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  sovereign,  together  with  all 
the  powers  which  are  necessarily  connected  with  it 

These  companies,  though  they  may,  perhaps,  have  been  useful  for 
the  first  introduction  of  some  branches  of  commerce,  by  making,  at 
their  own  expence,  an  experiment  which  the  state  might  not  think  it 
{Hudent  to  make,  have  in  the  long-run  proved,  universally,  either 
burdensome  or  useless,  and  have  either  mismanaged  or  confined  the 
trade. 

When  those  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a  joint  stock,  but  are 
obliged  to  admit  any  person,  properly  qualified,  upon  paying  a  certain 
fine,  and  agreeing  to  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  company,  each 
member  trading  upon  his  own  stock,  and  at  his  own  risk,  they  are 
called  regulated  companies.  When  they  trade  upon  a  joint  stock, 
each  member  rfiaring  in  the  eommon  profit  or  loss  in  proporti<m  to 
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his  share  in  this  stock,  they  are  called  joint  stock  companies.^  Such 
companies,  whetiier  r^ulated  or  joint  stock,  sometimes  have,  and 
sometimes  have  not,  excinsive  pirivil^es. 

Regulated  companies  resemble,  in  every  respect,  the  corporations  of 
trades,  so  comnM>n  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  all  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  ;  and  are  a  sort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  aaaat  kind. 
As  no  inhabitant  of  a  town  can  exercise  an  incorporated  trade,  without 
first  obtaining  his  freedom  in  the  corporation,  so  in  most  cases  no 
subject  of  the  state  can  lawfully  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade, 
for  which  a  regulated  company  is  established,  without  first  becoming 
a  member  of  that  company.  The  monopoly  is  m<Nre  or  less  strict 
according  as  the  terms  of  admission  are  more  or  less  difficult ;  and 
according  as  the  directors  of  the  company  have  more  or  less  authority, 
or  have  it  more  or  less  in  their  power  to  manage  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  confine  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to  themselves  and  their 
particular  friends.  In  the  most  ancient  regulated  companies  the 
privileges  of  apprenticeship  were  the  same  as  in  other  corporatkms ; 
and  entitled  the  person  who  had  served  his  time  to  a  member  of  the 
company,  to  become  himself  a  member,  either  without  pajring  any  fme, 
or  upon  paying  a  much  smaller  one  than  what  was  exacted  of  other 
people.  The  usual  corporation  spirit,  wherever  the  law  does  not 
restrain  it,  prevails  in  all  regulated  companies.  When  they  have  been 
allowed  to  act  according  to  their  natural  genius,  they  have  alwa3rs,  in 
order  to  confine  the  competition  to  as  small  a  number  of  persons  as 
possiUe,  endeavoured  to  subject  the  trade  to  many  burdensome  regula- 
tions. When  the  law  has  restrained  them  from  doing  this,  they  have 
become  altogether  useless  and  instgaificant. 

The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  commerce,  which  at  present 
subsist  in  Great  Britain,  are,  the  ancient  merchant  adventurers  com- 
pany,^  now  commonly  called  the  Hamburgh  Company,  the  Russia' 
Company,  the  Eastlamd  Company,  the  Turkey  Company,  and  the 
African  Company. 

The  terms  of  admission  into  the  Hamburgh  Company,  are  now  said 
to  be  quite  easy ;  and  the  directors  either  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  subject  the  tmde  to  any  burdensome  restraint^  or  regulations,  or,  at 
least,  have  not  of  late  exercised  that  power.     It  has  not  always  been 
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1  rSir  Josiah  Child,  New  Discourse  of  Trad^,  etc,  chap,  ill,  dtrides  companies  into  those 
in  joint  stock  and  those  'who  trade  not  by  a  yAiA  stock,  out  only  are  under  a  goffemment 
andraralatioa'.] 

'[The  company  or  sodeCv  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England.] 

^rAdditions  and  CorrecUoos  reads  '  Russian/  probably  a  misprint,  though  '  Russian,* 
wfaidi  is  incorrect,  appears  on  the  next  page.] 

*[Eds.  1-3  read  '  restraints '.] 
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SO.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  fine  for  admission  was 
^fty,  and  at  one  time  one  hundred  pounds,^  and  the  conduct  of  the 
company  was  said  to  be  extremely  oppressive.  In  1643,  in  1645,  and 
in  l66l,  the  clothiers  and  free  traders  of  the  West  of  England  com- 
plained of  them  to  parliament,  as  of  monopolists  who  confined  the 
trade  and  oppressed  the  manu&ctures  of  the  country.'  Though 
those  complaints  produced  no  act  of  parliament,  they  had  probably 
intimidated  the  company  so  far,  as  to  oblige  them  to  reform  their 
conduct  Since  that  time,  at  least,  there  have  '  been  no  complaints 
against  them.  By  the  10th  and  11th  of  William  III.  c.  6.^  the  fine 
for  admission  into  the  Russian  OMnpany  was  reduced  to  five  pounds ; 
and  by  the  25th  of  Charles  II.  c  7.  that  for  admission  into  the  Eastland 
Company,  to  forty  shillings,  while,  at  the  same  time,  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  Norway,  all  the  countries  on  the  north  side  of  the  Baltic,  were 
exempted  from  their  exclusive  charter.^  The  conduct  of  those  com- 
panies had  probably  given  occasion  to  those  two  acts  of  parliament. 
Before  that  time.  Sir  Josiah  Child  had  represented  both  these  and  the 
Hamburgh  Company  as  extremely  oppressive,  and  imputed  to  their 
bad  management  the  low  state  of  the  trade,  which  we  at  that  time 
carried  on  to  the  countries  comprehended  within  their  respective 
charters.^  But  though  such  companies  may  not,  in  the  present  times, 
be  very  oppressive,  they  are  certainly  altogether  useless.  To  be  merely 
useless,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the  highest  eulogy  which  can  ever  justly  be 
bestowed  upon  a  regulated  company;  and  all  the  three  companies 
above  mentioned  seem,  in  their  present  state,  to  deserve  this  eulogy. 

The  fine  for  admission  into  the  Turkey  Company,  was  formerly 
twenty-five  pounds  for  all  persons  under  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and 
fifty  pounds  for  all  persons  above  that  age.  Nobody  but  mere  merchants 
could  be  admitted  ;  a  restriction  which  excluded  all  shop-keepers  and 
retailers.^  By  a  bye-law,  no  British  manufitctures  could  be  exported 
to  Turkey  but  in  the  general  ships  of  the  company ;  and  as  those  ships 
sailed  always  from  the  port  of  London,  this  restriction  confined  the 
trade  to  that  expensive^  port,  and  the  traders,  to  those  who  lived  in 

^[Aiidason,  Commerce^  A.D.  1643 :  the  fiae  was  doubled  in  that  year,  being  raised  to 
;f  100  for  Londoners  and  ^50  for  others.] 

*  [Anderson.  Commsrcef  A.D.  i66z,  under  which  the  other  two  srears  are  also  mentioned.] 
'[Additions  and  Corrections  and  eds.  3  and  4  read  'Ins*.    Smith  very  probably  wrote 

'  there  has  been  no  complaint  \] 

*  [The  preamble  recites  the  history  of  the  company.] 
BrAndnsoa,  Commerce,  A.D.  1679.] 

^[New  Discourse  of  Trade,  chap,  iii.,  quoted  by  Anderson,  Commeru,  A.D.  167a.  This 
part  of  the  book  was  not  published  till  long  after  167a,  but  seems  to  have  been  written  be- 
fore the  closing  of  the  Exchequer  in  that  year.] 

7 [Anderson,  Commerce,  A.D.  1605,  1643,  1753.I 

>  [Additioos  and  Corrections  reads  '  extensive  \\ 
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London  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  By  another  bye-law,  no  person 
living  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  and  not  free  of  the  city,  could 
be  admitted  a  member;  another  restriction,  which,  joined  to  the 
foregoing,  necessarily  excluded  all  but  the  freemen  of  London.^  As 
the  time  for  the  loading  and  sailing  of  those  gena^  ships  depended 
altogether  upon  the  directors,  they  could  easily  fill  them  wilji  their 
own  goods  and  those  of  their  particular  friends,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  who,  they  might  pretend,  had  made  their  proposals  too  late. 
In  this  state  of  things,  therefore,  this  company  was  in  every  respect  a 
strict  and  oppressive  monopoly.  Those  abuses  gave  occasion  to  the 
act  of  the  26th  of  Geoi^  II.  c  18.  reducing  the  fine  for  admission  to 
twenty  pounds  for  all  persons,  without  any  distinction  of  ages,  or  any 
restriction,  either  to  mere  merchants,  or  to  the  freemen  of  London ; 
and  granting  to  all  such  persons  the  liberty  of  exporting,  from  all 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  any  port  in  Turkey,  all  British  goods 
of  which  the  exportaticm  was  not  prohilnted ;  and  of  importing  from 
thence  all  Turiush  goods,  of  which  the  importation  was  not  prohibited, 
upon  paying  both  the  general  duties  of  customs,  and  the  particular 
duties  assessed  for  defrajring  the  necessary  expences  of  the  company  ; 
and  submitting,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  ^tish 
ambassador  and  consuls  resident  in  Turkey,  and  to  the  bye-laws  of  the 
company  duly  enacted.  To  prevent  any  oppression  by  those  bye-laws, 
it  was  by  the  same  act  ordained,  that  if  any  seven  members  of  the 
company  conceived  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  bye-law  which  should 
be  enacted  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  they  might  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  (to  the  authority  of  which,  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council  has  now  succeeded),  provided  such  ajqpeal  was  brought 
witUn  twelve  months  after  the  bye-law  was  enacted ;  and  that  if  any 
seven  members  ccmceived  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  bye-law  which 
had  been  enacted  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  they  might  bring  a 
like  appeal,  provided  it  was  within  twelve  months  after  the  day  on 
which  this  act  was  to  take  place.  The  experience  of  one  year,  how- 
ever, may  not  alwa3rs  be  sufficient  to  discover  to  all  the  members  of 
a  great  company  the  pernicious  tendency  of  a  particular  bye-law ;  and 
if  several  of  them  should  afterwards  discover  it,  neither  the  Board  of 
Trade,  nor  the  committee  of  council,  can  afford  them  any  redress. 
The  object,  besides,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bye-laws  of  all  r^pi- 
lated  companies,  as  well  as  of  all  other  corporations,  is  not  so  much 
to  oppress  those  who  are  already  members,  as  to  discourage  others 
from  beccmiing  so ;  which  may  be  dcme,  not  only  by  a  high  fine,  but 

^[Soe  the  preamble  to  26  Geo.  II.,  c  18.— Andenoo,  Commerce^  A.D.  1753.] 
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l^  numy  other  contrivances.  The  constant  view  of  suefa  companies  is 
always  to  raise  the  rate  of  their  own  profit  as  high  as  they  can ;  to 
keep  the  market^  both  for  the  goods  which  they  export,  and  for  those 
which  they  import,  as  much  understocked  as  they  can :  whidi  can  be 
done  only  by  restraining  the  competition,  or  by  discouraging  new 
adventurers  from  entering  into  the  trade.  A  fine  even  of  twenty 
pounds,  besides^  though  it  may  not^  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  discour- 
age any  man  from  entering  into  the  Turkey  trade,  with  an  intention 
to  continue  in  it,  may  be  enough  to  discourage  a  speculative  merchant 
from  hasarding  a  single  adventure  in  it.  In  all  trades,  the  regular 
established  traders,  even  though  not  incorporated,  naturally  combine 
to  raise  profits,  which  are  no-way  so  likely  to  be  kept,  at  all  times, 
down  to  their  proper  level,  as  by  the  occasional  competition  of 
speculative  adventurers.  The  Turkey  trade,  though  in  some  measure 
laid  open  by  this  act  of  parliament,  is  still  considered  by  many  people 
as  very  fiur  from  beii^  altogether  free.  The  Turkey  Company  contri- 
bute to  maintain  an  ambassador  and  two  or  three  consuls,  who,  like 
other  public  ministers,  ought  to  be  maintained  altogether  by  the  state, 
and  the  trade  laid  open  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects.  The  different 
taxes  levied  by  the  company,  for  this  and  other  corporation  purposes, 
might  afford  a  revenue  much  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  the  state 
to  maintain  such  ministers. 

R^ulated  companies,  it  was  observed  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  though 
they  had  frequently  supported  public  ministers,  had  never  maintained 
any  forts  or  garrisons  in  the  countries  to  which  they  traded ;  whereas 
joint  stock  companies  frequently  had.^  And  in  reality  the  former  seem 
to  be  much  more  unfit  for  this  sort  of  service  than  the  latter.  First, 
the  directors  of  a  regulated  company  have  no  particular  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  general  trade  of  the  company,  f<nr  the  sake  of  which, 
such  forts  and  garrisons  are  maintained.  The  decay  of  that  geneval 
trade  may  even  frequently  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  their  own 
private  trade ;  as  by  diminishing  the  number  of  their  competitors,  it 
may  enaUe  them  both  to  buy  cheaper,  and  to  sell  dearer.  The 
directors  of  a  jcnnt  stock  company,  on  the  contrary,  having  only  their 
share  in  the  im)fits  which  are  made  upon  the  common  stock  committed 
to  their  management,  have  no  private  trade  of  their  own,  of  which  tiie 
interest  can  be  separated  from  that  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
compaAiy.  Their  private  interest  is  connected  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  general  trade  of  the  company ;  and  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
forts  and  garrisons  which  are  necessary  for  its  defence.     They  are  more 


*  [New  Discourse  of  Trade,  chap,  iii.] 
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likely,  therefore,  to  have  that  continual  and  careful  attention  which 
that  maintenance  necessarily  requires.  Secondly,  The  directors  of  a 
joint  stock  company  have  always  the  management  of  a  large  oapttal, 
the  joint  stod^  of  the  company,  a  part  of  whidi  they  may  frequfintly 
em^y,  with  iMX>priety,  in  building,  repairing,  and  nudntainingtsnch 
necessary  forts  and  garrisons.  But  the  directors  of  a  r^ulated  com- 
pany, having  the  management  of  no  common  capital,  have  no  other 
bmd  to  employ  in  this  way>  but  the  casual  revenue  arising  from  the 
admission  fines,  and  from  the  corporation  duties,  imposed  upon  the 
trade  of  the  company.  Though  they  had  the  same  interest,  therefore, 
to  attend  to  the  maintenance  of  such  forts  and  garrisons,  they  can 
seldooa  have  the  same  ability  to  render  that  attention  effectual.  The 
maintenanee  of  a  public  minister  requiring  scarce  any  attention,  and 
but  a  moderate  and  limited  expenoe,  is  a  business  much  more  suitable 
both  to  the  temper  and  abilities  of  a  regulated  company. 

Lcmg  after  the  time  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  however,  in  1750,  a  regulated 
company  was  established,  the  present  company  of  merchants  trading 
to  Africa,  which  was  expressly  charged  at  first  with  the  maintenanee 
of  all  the  British  forts  and  garrisons  that  lie  between  Cape  Blanc  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  afterwards  with  that  of  those  only  which 
lie  between  Ci4>e  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  act  which 
establishes  this  company  (the  2Sd  of  George  IL  c.  31.)  seems  to  have 
had  two  distinct  objects  in  view ;  first,  to  restrain  effectually  the 
oppressive  and  monopolizing  spirit  which  is  natural  to  the  directors 
of  a  regulated  company ;  and  secondly,  to  force  them,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  give  an  attention,  which  is  not  natural  to  them,  towards 
the  maintenance  of  forts  and  garrisons.^ 

For  the  first  of  these  purposes,  the  fine  for  admission  is  limited  to 
forty  shillings.  The  company  is  prohibited  from  trading  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  or  upon  a  joint  stock  ;  from  borrowing  money  upon 
common  seal,  or  from  laying  any  restraints  upon  the  trade  which  may 
be  carried  on  freely  from  all  places^  and  by  all  persons  being  British 
subjects,  and  paying  the  fine*  The  government  is  in  a  committee  of 
nine  persons  who  meet  at  Londoi^,  but  who  are  chosen  annually  by 
the  freemen  of  the  company  at  London,  Bristol  and  Liverpool ;  three 
frcMBQ  each  place.  No  committee-man  can  be  continued  in  office  for 
more  than  three  years  together.  Any  committeenoaan  might  be  re- 
moved by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations ;  now  by  a  committee 
of  council,  after  being  heard  in  his  own  defence.  The  committee  are 
forbid  to  export  negroes  from  Africa,  or  to  import  any  African  goods 
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i[Bdow,  p.a34.] 
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inta  Great  Britain.  But  as  they  are  charged  with  the  maintenaiice  at 
forts  and  garrisons,  they  may,  for  that  purpose,  export  from  Great 
Britain  to  Africa,  goods  and  stores  of  different  kinds.  Out  of  the 
monies  which  they  shall  receive  frrom  the  company,  they  are  allowed 
a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  salaries  of  their 
clerics  and  agents  at  London,  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  the  house-rent 
of  their  office  at  London,  and  all  other  ^  expenoes  of  management, 
commission  and  agency  in  England.  What  remains  of  this  sum, 
after  defrraying  these  different  expences,  they  may  divide  among  them- 
selves, as  compensation  for  their  trouble,  in  what  manner  they  think 
proper.  By  this  constitution,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  the 
spirit  of  monopoly  would  have  been  effectually  restrained,  and  the 
first  of  these  purposes  sufficiently  answered.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  it  had  not  Though  by  the  4th  of  George  IIL  c.  20.  the  fort  of 
Senegal,  with  all  its  dependencies,  had  been  vested  in  the  company  of 
merchants  trading  to  Africa,  yet  in  the  year  following  (by  the  5th  of 
George  IIL  c.  44.),  not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the 
whole  coast  frx>m  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  south  Barbaiy,  to  Cape  Rouge, 
was  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  company,  was  vested  in 
the  crown,  and  the  trade  to  it  declared  fr^e  to  all  his  majesty's 
subjects.  The  company  had  been  suspected  of  restraining  the  trade, 
and  of  establishing  some  sort  of  improper  monopoly.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, very  easy  to  conceive  how,  under  the  regulations  of  the  83d 
George  11.  they  could  do  so.  In  the  printed  debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  always  the  most  authentic  records  of  truth,  I  observe, 
however,  that  they  have  been  accused  of  this.  The  members  of  the 
committee  of  nine  being  all  merchants,  and  the  governors  and  &ct(ur8 
in  their  different  forts  and  settlements  being  all  dependent  upon  them, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  might  have  given  peculiar  attention 
to  the  consignments  and  commissions  of  the  former,  which  would 
establish  a  real  monopoly. 

For  the  second  of  these  purposes,  the  maintenance  of  the  forts  and 
garrisons,  an  annual  sum  has  been  allotted  to  them  by  parliament, 
generally  about  13,000/.  For  the  proper  af^lication  of  th^  sum,  the 
committee  is  obliged  to  account  annually  to  the  Cursitor  Baron  of 
Exchequer ;  which  account  is  afterwards  to  be  laid  before  parliament 
But  parliament,  which  gives  so  little  attention  to  the  application  <tf 
millions,  is  not  likely  to  give  much  to  that  of  13,000  /.  a-year ;  and  the 
Cursitor  Baron  of  Exchequer,  from  his  profession  and  education,  is 
not  likely  to  be  profoundly  skilled  in  the  proper  expence  of  forts  and 

1  [AddiUoiis  and  Correctkas  reads  *  all  the  other '.] 
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garrisons.  The  captains  of  his  majesty's  navy^  indeed,  or  any  other 
commissioned  officers,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  may 
enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  forts  and  garrisons,  and  report  their 
observatimis  to  that  board.  But  that  board  seems  to  have  no  direct 
jurisdiction  over  the  committee,  nor  any  authority  to  correct  those 
whose  conduct  it  may  thus  enquire  into;  and  the  captains  of  his 
majesty's  navy,  besides,  are  not  suf^posed  to  be  alwa3r8  deeply  learned 
in  the  science  of  fortification.  Removal  from  an  office,  which  can  be 
enjoyed  only  f<Hr  the  term  of  three  years,  and  of  which  the  lawful 
emoluments,  even  during  that  term,  are  so  very  small,  seems  to  be 
the  utmost  punidmient  to  which  any  committee-man  is  liable,  for  any 
fimlt,  except  direct  malversation,  or  embeislement,  either  of  the  public 
money,  or  of  that  of  the  company ;  and  the  fear  of  that  punishment 
can  never  be  a  motive  of  sufficient  weight  to  force  a  continual  and 
careful  attention  to  a  business,  to  which  he  has  no  other  interest  to 
attend.  The  ccmmiittee  are  accused  of  having  sent  out  bricks  and 
stones  ftom  England  for  the  reparation  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  an  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  a  business  for  which  parliament  had  several  times 
granted  an  extnunrdinary  sum  of  money.  These  bricks  and  stones  too, 
which  had  thus  been  sent  upon  so  long  a  voyage,  were  said  to  have 
been  of  so  bad  a  quality,  that  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  from  the 
foundation  the  walls  which  had  been  repaired  with  them.  The  forts 
and  garrisons  which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge,  are  not  only  maintained 
at  the  ezpence  of  the  state,  but  are  under  the  immediate  government  of 
the  executive  power ;  and  why  those  which  lie  south  of  that  Cape,  and 
which  too  are,  in  part  at  least,  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  state, 
should  be  under  a  different  government,  it  seems  not  very  easy  even 
to  imagine  a  good  reason.  The  protection  of  the  Mediterranean  trade 
was  the  original  purpoae  or  pretence  of  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  and  the  maintenance  and  government  of  those  garrisons  has 
always  been,  very  properly,  committed,  not  to  the  Turkey  Company, 
but  to  the  executive  power.  In  the  extent  of  its  dominion  consists,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  pride  and  dignity  of  that  power ;  and  it  is  not 
very  likely  to  fidl  in  attention  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
that  dominion.  The  garrisons  at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  accordingly, 
have  never  been  neglected ;  though  Minorca  has  been  twice  taken,  and 
is  now  probably  lost  for  ever,  thati  disaster  was  never  even  imputed  to 
any  neglect  in  the  executive  power.  I  would  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  insinuate,  tiiat  either  of  those  expensive  garrisons  was  ever, 
even  in  the  smallest  degree,  necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  originally  dismembered  from  the  Spanish  monarchy.     That  dis- 
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membennent,  perhaps^  never  served  any  other  real  purpose  than  to 
alienate  from  England  her  natural  ally  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  unite 
the  two  principal  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  a  much  stricter 
and  more  permanent  alliance  than  the  ties  of  blood  could  ever  have 
united  them. 

Joint  stock  companies^  established  either  by  royal  charter  or  by  act 
of  parliament,  differ  in  several  respects,  not  only  horn  regulated  com- 
panies, but  from  private  copartneries. 

First,  In  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner,  without  the  consent  of 
the  company,  can  transfer  his  share  to  another  person,  or  introduce  a 
new  member  into  the  company.  Each  member,  however,  may,  upon 
proper  warning,  withdraw  from  the  copartnery,  and  demand  payment 
from  them  of  his  share  of  the  common  stock.  In  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, on  the  contrary,  no  member  can  demand  payment  of  his  share 
from  the  company;  but  each  member  can,  without  their  consent, 
transfior  his  share  to  another  person,  and  thereby  introduce  a  new 
member.  The  value  of  a  share  in  a  joint  stock  is  always  the  price 
which  it  will  bring  in  the  maricet ;  and  this  may  be  either  greater  or 
less,  in  any  proportion,  than  the  sum  which  its  owner  stands  credited 
for  in  the  stodc  of  the  company. 

Secondly,  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  partner  is  bound  for  the 
debts  contracted  by  the  company  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune. 
In  a  joint  stock  company,  on  the  ecmtrary,  each  partner  is  bound  only 
to  the  extent  of  his  share.^ 

The  trade  of  a  joint  stock  company  is  always  managed  by  a  court  of 
directors.  This  court,  indeed,  tB  frequently  subject,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  controul  of  a  general  court  of  proprietots.  But  the  greater 
part  of  those  pnc^prietors  seldom  pretend  to  understand  any  thing  of 
the  business  of  the  company ;  and  when  the  sjurit  of  &ction  happens 
not  to  prevail  among  them,  give  themselves  no  trouble  about  it,  but 
receive  contentedly  such  half  yearly  or  yearly  dividend,  as  the  directors 
think  proper  to  make  to  them*  This  total  exemption  from  trouble 
and  from  risk,  beyond  a  limited  sum,  encourages  many  peo|^  to 
become  adventurers  in  joint  stock  companies,  who  would,  upon  no 
account,  hazard  their  fortunes  in  any  private  copartnery.  Such  com- 
panies, therefore,  commonly  draw  to  themselves  much  greater  stocks 
than  any  private  copartnery  can  boast  o£  The  trading  stodc  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  at  one  time,  amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty-three 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.'     The  divided  capital  of 

or  chartered  company.    The  commoD 


1  [A  joliit-sU)ck  company  here  is  an  incorporated 
apphcation  of  the  term  to  odier  companies  is  later.] 
'[Anderson,  Commerce,  A.D.  1723.1 
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the  Bank  of  ffjigUiwi  amounts,  at  present,  to  ten  millions  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  pounds.^  The  directors  of  such  companies, 
however,  being  the  managers  rather  of  other  people's  money  than  of 
their  own,  it  cannot  well  be  expected,  that  they  riiould  watch  over  it 
with  the  same  anxious  vigilance  with  which  the  partners  in  a  private 
copartnery  frequently  watch  over  their  own.  Like  the  stewards  of 
a  rich  man,  they  are  apt  to  consider  attention  to  small  matters  as 
not  for  their  master's  honour,  and  very  easily  give  themselves  a  dis- 
pensation from  having  it  Negligence  and  profusion,  therefore,  must 
alwsjTS  prevail,  more  or  less,  in  the  management  of  the  affiurs  of 
such  a  company.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  joint  stock  companies 
tot  foreign  trade  have  seldom  be^i  able  to  maintain  the  competition 
against  private  adventurers.  They  have,  accordingly,  very  seldcHU 
succeeded  without  an  exchuive  privilege ;  and  frequently  have  not 
succeeded  with  one.  Withcmt  an  exclusive  privilege  they  have  com- 
monly mismanaged  the  trade.  With  an  exclusive  privilege  they  have 
both  mismanaged  and  confined  it. 

The  Royal  African  Company,  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
African  Company,  had  an  exclusive  privil^e  by  charter ;  but  as  that 
charter  had  not  been  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  the  tmde,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  declaration  of  rights,  was,  soon  after  the  revolution, 
laid  open  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects.^  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
are,  as  to  their  legal  rights,  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Royal  African 
Company.'  Their  exclusive  charter  has  not  been  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament.  The  South  Sea  Company,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be 
a  trading  company,  had  an  exclusive  privilege  confirmed  by  act  of  par- 
liament ;  as  have  likewise  the  present  United  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  Royal  African  Company  soon  found  that  they  could  not  main- 
tain the  competition  against  private  adventurers,  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing the  declaration  of  rights,  they  continued  for  some  time  to  call 
interlopers,  and  to  persecute  as  siuch.  In  1698,  however,  the  private 
adventurers  were  subjected  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  almost  all 
the  different  branches  of  their  trade,  to  be  employed  by  the  company 
in  the  maintenanee  of  their  forts  and  garrisons.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  heavy  tax^  the  company  were  still  unable  to  maintain  the 
competition.^  Their  stock  and  credit  gradually  declined  In  1712, 
their  debts  had  become  so  great,  that  a  particular  act  of  parliament 

^  [It  stcxxl  at  this  amount  from  1746  to  the  end  of  1781,  but  was  then  increased  by  a  call 
of  8  per  cent — ^Anderson,  Commerce,  A.D.  1746,  and  (Continuation)  a.d.  1781.] 
'fAnderson,  Commerce,  A.D.  167a  and  A.D.  1698.] 
»[/«</.,  A.D.  167a]  *[/fei,  A.D.  1698.] 
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was  thought  necessary,  both  for  their  security  and  for  that  of  their 
creditors.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  resolution  of  two-thirds  of  these 
creditors  in  number  and  value,  should  bind  the  rest,  both  with  regard 
to  the  time  which  should  be  allowed  to  the  company  for  the  pa3rment 
of  their  debts ;  and  with  regard  to  any  other  agreement  which  it 
might  be  thought  iMX>per  to  make  with  them  concerning  those  debts.  ^ 
In  1730,  their  affairs  were  in  so  great  disorder,  that  they  were  al- 
together incapable  of  maintaining  their  forts  and  garrisons,  the  sole 
purpose  and  pretext  of  their  institution.  From  that  year,  till  their 
final  dissolution,  the  pariiament  judged  it  necessary  to  allow  the  annual 
sum  often  thousand  pounds  for  that  purpose.^  In  17S2,  after  having 
been  for  many  years  losers  by  the  trade  of  canying  negroes  to  the 
West  Indies,  they  at  last  resolved  to  give  it  up  altogether;  to  sell 
to  the  private  traders  to  America  the  negroes  which  they  purchased 
upon  the  coast ;  and  to  emf^y  their  servants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland 
parts  of  Africa  for  gold  dust,  elephants  teeth,  dying  drugs,  &c  But 
their  success  in  this  more  confined  trade  was  not  greater  than  in  their 
former  extensive  one.'  Their  affiurs  continued  to  go  gradually  to  de- 
cline, till  at  last,  being  in  every  respect  a  bankrupt  company,  they  were 
dissolved  by  act  of  parliament,  and  their  forts  and  garrisons  vested 
in  the  present  regulated  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Afirica.^ 
Before  the  erection  of  the  Royal  African  Company,  there  had  been  three 
other  joint  stock  companies  succesnvely  established,  one  after  another, 
for  the  African  trade.^  They  were  all  equally  unsuccessful.  They  all, 
however,  had  exclusive  charters,  which,  though  not  confirmed  by  act 
of  parliament,  were  in  those  days  supposed  to  convey  a  real  exclusive 
privilege. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  before  their  misfortunes  in  the  late 
war,  had  been  much  more  fortunate  than  the  Royal  African  Company. 
Their  necessary  expence  is  much  smaller.  The  whole  number  of 
people  whom  they  maintain  in  their  different  settlements  and  habita- 
tions, which  they  have  honoured  with  the  name  of  forts,  is  said  not 
to  exceed  a  hundred  and  twenty  perscms.*  This  number,  however, 
is  sufficient  to  prepare  beforehand  the  cargo  of  ftirs  and  other  goods 
necessary  for  loading  their  ships,  which,  on  account  of  the  ice,  can 
seldom  remain  above  six  or  eight  weeks  in  those  seas.     This  advan- 

1  [lo  Ann.,  c.  97.    Anderson,  Commerce,  A.D.  x/xa.] 
'  '/Hd,,  A.D.  X73a    The  annual  grant  continued  till  1746.] 
'  lAndoson,  Commerce,  A.D.  1733.] 

*[a%  Gea  II.,  c.  31 ;  25  Gea  II.,  c  40 ;  Andefson,  Commerce^  a.d.  1750^  1752  ;  above, 
p.  3a9>J 

BrAndecBOD,  Commetxe,  A.D.  x6x8,  xto  and  x66a.1 
^[/did,,  A.D.  X743,  quoting  Captain  Omtopher  Kuddkcoo.] 
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tage  of  having  a  cargo  ready  prepared^  could  not  for  several  years 
be  acquired  by  private  adventurers,  and  without  it  there  seems  to  be 
no  possibility  of  trading  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The  moderate  capital  of 
the  company,  which,  it  is  said,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds,^  may  besides  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  engross 
the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  trade  and  surplus  produce  of  the  mis- 
erable, though  extensive  country,  comjureheuded  within  their  charter. 
No  private  adventurers,  accordingly,  have  ever  attempted  to  trade  to 
that  country  in  competition  with  them.  This  company,  therefore, 
have  always  enjoyed  an  exclusive  trade  in  &ct,  though  they  may  have 
no  right  to  it  in  law.  Over  and  above  all  this,  the  moderate  capital 
of  this  company  is  said  to  be  divided  among  a  very  snudl  numbcar  of 
proprietors.^  But  a  joint  stock  ccMnpany,  consisting  of  a  small  number 
of  proprietors,  with  a  moderate  capital,  approaches  very  nearly  to  the 
nature  of  a  private  copartnery,  and  may  be  capable  of  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  vigilance  and  attention.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, if  in  consequence  <^  these  different  advantages,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had,  before  the  late  war,  been  able  to  carry  on  their 
trade  with  a  c<msiderable  d^ree  of  success.  It  does  not  seem  prob- 
able, however,  that  their  profits  ever  approached  to  what  the  late  Mr. 
Dobbs  imagined  them.'  A  much  more  sober  and  judicious  writer, 
Mr.  Anderson,  author  of  The  Historical  and  Chronological  Deduction 
of  Conmierce,  very  justly  observes,  that  upon  examining  the  accounts 
which  Mr.  Dobbs  himself  has  given  for  several  years  together,  of  their 
exports  and  imports,  and  upon  making  proper  allowances  for  their 
extraordinary  risk  and  expence,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  profits 
deserve  to  be  envied,  or  that  they  can  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  the 
ordinary  profits  of  trade.^ 

The  South  Sea  Company  never  had  any  forts  or  garrisons  to  main-      The  south 
tain,  and  therefore  were  entirely  exempted  firom  one  great  expence,  to      ^y^ftiLi 
which  other  joint  stock  companies  for  foreign  trade  are  subject     But      {|^<Siti&^^ 
they  had  an  immense  capital  divided  among  an  immense  number  of      ^^toUi^ 
proprietors..  It  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  folly,      f^/j^ie. 
negligence,  and  profusion  should  {urevail  in  the  whole  management  of 

1  [Andarson,  Commerce,  A.D.  1670.] 

'['  Eight  or  nine  pmate  merchants  do  engross  nine-tenth  parts  of  the  company's  stock.' 
Anderson,  CommerUf  A.D.  1743,  quoting  from  An  Account  of  the  Countries  Adjoining  to 
Hudson*!  Bay  .  .  .  with  an  Abstntct  of  Captain  Middletows  Journal  and  Observatums 
upon  his  Behaviour,  by  Arthur  Dobbs,  £sq.,  1744,  p.  58.] 

> [In  his  Accottnt,  pp.  3  and  58,  be  talks  of  a,ooo  per  cent,  but  this,  of  course,  only 
refers  to  the  diffierenoe  between  biding  and  selling  prices.  J 

^  {Commerce^  A.D.  1743,  but  the  examination  is  not  nearly  so  oomprehensiYQ,  nor  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  so  ample  as  is  suggested  by  the  text] 
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their  affinin.  The  knavery  and  extravagance  of  their  stock-jobbing 
projects  are  sufficiently  known,  and  the  explication  of  them  would  be 
foreign  to  the  present  subject  Their  mercantile  projects  were  not 
much  better  conducted.  The  first  trade  whidi  they  engaged  in  was 
that  of  supplying  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with  negroes,  of  which  (in 
consequence  of  what  was  called  the  Assiento  contract  granted  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  they  had  the  exclusive  privilege.  But  as  it 
was  not  expected  that  nmch  profit  could  be  made  by  tlus  trade,  both 
the  Portuguese  and  French  companies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the 
aame  terms  before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they  ware  aUowed, 
as  compensation,  to  send  annually  a  ship  of  a  certain  burden  to  trade 
directly  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies.^  Of  the  ten  voyages  which  this 
annual  ship  was  allowed  to  make,  they  are  said  to  have  gained  con- 
siderably by  one,  that  of  the  Royal  Caroline  in  1731,  and  to  have  been 
losers,  more  or  less,  by  almost  all  the  rest  Their  ill  success  was 
imputed,  by  their  Actors  and  agents,  to  the  extcMtion  and  oppressioo 
of  the  Spanish  government ;  but  was,  perhaps,  principally  owing  to 
the  profusion  and  depredations  of  those  very  £Bu;tors  and  agents ;  some 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes  even  in  one  year. 
In  1734,  the  company  petitioned  the  king,  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  dispose  of  the  trade  and  tunnage  of  their  annual  ship,  on  account 
of  the  little  profit  which  they  made  by  it,  and  to  accept  of  such 
equivalent  as  they  could  obtain  from  the  king  of  Spain.^ 

In  1724,  this  company  had  undertaken  the  whale-fishery.  Of  this, 
indeed,  they  had  no  monthly ;  but  as  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no 
other  British  subjects  i^^pear  to  have  engaged  in  it.  Of  the  eight 
voyages  which  their  ships  made  to  Greenland,  they  were  gainers  by 
one,  and  losers  by  all  the  rest.  After  their  eighth  and  last  voyage, 
when  they  had  sold  their  ships,  stores,  and  utensils,  they  found  that 
their  whole  loss,  upon  this  branch,  capital  and  interest  included, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand 
pounds.' 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parliament  to  be  allowed  to 
divide  their  immense  capital  of  more  than  thirty-three  millions  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  lent  to 
government,  into  two  equal  parts :  The  one  half,  or  upwards  of  sixteen 
millions  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  with  other  government  annuities,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  the 


^[Andenoii,  Commerce,  A.D.  17x3.] 
*[/^id,f  A.D.  172^ and  Z73S.    But  1 
'  considerable  kMcrs  in  every  one'  of  the  eigtA  yetn.] 


,  ,_^,  «[/«ti,  A.D.  1731, 173a and  1734.] 

*[/did,f  A.D.  172^  and  1731.    But  there  waa  no  sucoeiBfiil  voyage ;  the  company  were 

Till  I  il—  nlilii    I n n  —  I.    •.*    .nmrnnrntr   ^^ma  *    m^  *fkA  ^jil»i    ■■■iiiiM   1 
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debts  contracted,  or  loises  inconred,  by  the  directors  of  the  company, 
m  the  prosecuticm  of  their  mercantile  projects;  the  other  hidf  to 
remaki,  as  before,  a  trading  stock,  and  to  be  subject  to  those  debts 
and  losses.  The  petition  was  too  reasonable  not  to  be  granted.^  In 
17 SS,  they  again  petitioned  the  parliament,  that  three-fourths  of  their 
trading  stock  might  be  turned  into  annuity  stock,  and  <mly  one-fourth 
remain  as  trading  stock,  or  exposed  to  the  hasards  arising  from  the 
bad  management  of  their  directors.^  Both  their  annuity  and  trading 
stocks  had,  by  this  time,  been  reduced  more  than  two  millions  each, 
by  several  different  payments  from  goyemment ;  so  that  this  fourth 
amounted  only  to  3,662,7841.  8  s.  6  d.*  In  1748,  all  the  demands  of 
the  company  upon  the  king  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  Assiento 
contract,  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  given  up  for  what 
was  suf^posed  an  equivalent.  An  end  was  put  to  their  trade  with  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  the  remainder  of  their  trading  stock  was  turned 
into  an  annuity  stock,  and  the  company  ceased  in  every  respect  to  be 
a  trading  ccMnpany.^ 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  trade  which  the  South  Sea 
Company  carried  on  by  means  of  their  annual  ship,  the  only  trade 
by  which  it  ever  was  expected  that  they  could  make  any  considerable 
profit,  they  were  not  without  competitors,  either  in  the  foreign  or  in 
the  home  market  At  Carthagena,  Porto  Bello,  and  La  Vera  Cms, 
they  had  to  encounter  the  competition  of  the  Spanidi  merchants,  who 
brought  from  Cadix,  to  those  markets,  European  goods,  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  outward  cargo  of  their  ship;  and  in  England  they 
had  to  encounter  that  of  the  English  merchants,  who  hnported  from 
Cadis  goods  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
inward  cargo.  The  goods  both  of  the  Spanish  and  English  merchants, 
indeed,  were,  perhaps,  subject  to  higher  duties.  But  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  negligence,  profrision,  and  malversation  of  the  servants  of  the 
company,  had  probaUy  been  a  tax  much  heavier  than  all  those  duties. 
That  a  joint  stock  company  should  be  able  to  carry  on  sucoessfrilly 
any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  when  private  adventurers  can  come  into 
any  sort  of  open  and  £ur  competition  with  them,  seerais  contrary  to 
all  experience. 

The  old  En^^h  East  India  Company  was  established  in  l600,  by  a 
charter  fitm  Queen  Elisabeth.  In  the  first  twelve  voyages  which  they 
fitted  out  for  India,  they  appear  to  have  traded  as  a  r^plated  com- 
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^[B^  9  Gea  I.,  c.  6.    Anderaon,  Commerct,  A.D.  1793.] 

fUd.,  A.D.  X733.] 


'[This  was  done  by  6  Goo.  II.,  c.  _ 
•[/^#^,  A.D.  1732  and  A.  D.  1733.] 


^[/Hd,,  A.i>.  X74S  and  A.D.  X75a] 
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pany,  with  separate  stocks,  though  only  in  the  general  ships  of  the 
company.  In  l6l2,  they  united  into  a  joint  stock.^  Their  charter 
was  exclusive,  and  though  not  confirmed  by  act  of  pariiament,  was  in 
those  days  supposed  to  convey  a  real  exclusive  privilege.  For  many 
years,  therefore,  they  were  not  much  disturbed  by  interlopers.  Their 
capital  which  never  exceeded  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
pounds,'  and  of  which  fifty  pounds  was  a  share,' was  not  so  exorbitant, 
nor  their  dealings  so  extensive,  as  to  afford  either  a  pretext  for  gross 
negligence  and  profusion,  or  a  cover  to  gross  malversation.  Notwith- 
standing some  extraordinary  losses,  occasioned  partly  by  the  malice 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  partly  by  other  accidents,  they 
carried  on  for  many  years  a  successful  trade.  But  in  process  of  time, 
when  the  principles  of  liberty  were  better  understood,  it  became  every 
day  more  and  more  doubtful  how  fiur  a  royal  charter,  not  confirmed 
by  act  of  parliament,  could  convey  an  exclusive  privilege.  Upon  this 
question  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice  were  not  uniform,  but 
varied  with  the  authority  of  government  and  the  humours  of  the 
times.  Interlopers  multiplied  upon  them;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  through  the  whole  of  that  of  James  II.  and 
during  a  part  of  that  of  William  III.  reduced  them  to  great  distress.^ 
In  1698,  a  proposal  was  made  to  parliament  of  advancing  two  millions 
to  government  at  eight  per  cent,  provided  the  subscribers  were 
erected  into  a  new  East  India  Company  with  exclusive  privil^es. 
The  old  East  India  Company  offered  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
nearly  the  amount  of  their  capital,  at  four  per  cent,  upon  the  same 
conditions.  But  such  was  at  that  time  the  state  of  public  credit,  that 
it  was  more  convenient  for  government  to  borrow  two  milHons  at 
was  super-  eight  per  cent,  than  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  four.  The 
present  oooH  proposal  of  the  ncw  subscribers  was  accepted,  and  a  new  East  India 
Company  established  in  consequence.  The  old  East  India  Company, 
however,  had  a  right  to  continue  their  trade  till  1701.  They  had,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  their  treasurer,  subscribed,  very  artfully, 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  into  the  stock  of  the  new. 
By  a  negligence  in  the  expression  of  the  act  of  parliament,  which  vested 
the  East  India  trade  in  the  subscribers  to  this  loan  of  two  millions,  it 
did  not  appear  evident  that  they  were  all  obliged  to  unite  into  a  joint 
stock.^    A  few  private  traders,  whose  subscriptions  amounted  only  to 

1  ['  Until  this  time  the  English  East  India  trade  was  carried  on  by  several  separate  stocks, 
making  particular  running-voyages ;  but  in  this  vear  they  united  all  into  one  general  joint- 
capital  stock.*    Anderson,  Commerce,  A.D.  16x2.] 

>r/M(/.,  A.D.  1693.]  *\IHd,y  A.D.  Z676.J  ^[Ibid.,  A.D.  z68x  and  A.D.  1685.I 

*[Tbe  idiole  of  t£us  history  Is  in  Anderson,  Commerce,  A.D.  1698.] 
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neven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds^  insisted  upon  the  privilege  of 
trading  separately  upon  their  own  stoeks  and  at  Uieir  own  risk.^  The 
old  East  India  Company  had  a  right  to  a  separate  trade  upon  their  old 
stock  till  1701  ;  and  they  had  likewise^  both  before  and  after  that 
period^  a  right,  like  that  of  other  private  traders,  to  a  separate  trade 
upon  the  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  which  they  had 
subscribed  into  the  stodL  of  the  new  omipany.  The  competition  of 
the  two  companies  with  the  private  traders,  and  with  one  another,  is 
said  to  have  well  nigh  ruined  both.  Upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  in 
1 780,  when  a  pn^posal  was  made  to  parliament  for  putting  the  trade 
under  the  management  of  a  regulated  company,  and  thereby  lajring  it 
in  some  measure  open,  the  East  India  Company,  in  opposition  to  this 
pn^posal,  represented  in  very  strong  terms,  what  had  been,  at  this  time, 
the  miserable  effects,  as  they  thought  them,  of  this  competition.  In 
India,  they  said,  it  raised  the  price  of  goods  so  high,  that  they  were 
not  worth  the  buying ;  and  in  England,  by  overstocking  the  market,  it 
sunk  their  price  so  low,  that  no  profit  could  be  made  by  them.^  That 
by  a  more  plentiful  supply,  to  the  great  advantage  and  conveniency  of 
the  public,  it  must  have  reduced,  very  much,  the  price  of  India  goods 
in  the  English  market,  cannot  well  be  doubted ;  but  that  it  should 
have  raised  very  much  their  price  in  the  Indian  market,  seems  not 
very  probable,  as  all  the  extraordinary  demand  which  that  competition 
could  occasion,  must  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  immense 
ocean  of  Indian  conunerce.  The  increase  of  demand,  besides,  though 
in  the  beginning  it  may  sometimes  raise  the  price  of  goods,  never  fails 
to  lower  it  in  the  long  run.  It  encourages  production,  and  thereby 
increases  the  competition  of  the  producers,  who,  in  order  to  undersell 
one  another,  have  recourse  to  new  divisions  of  labour  and  new  improve- 
ments of  art,  which  might  never  otherwise  have  been  thought  of.  The 
miserable  effects  of  which  the  company  complained,  were  the  cheapness 
of  consumption  and  the  encouragement  given  to  production,  precisely 
the  two  effects  which  it  is  the  great  business  of  political  ceconomy  to 
promote.  The  oompetitioD,  however,  of  which  they  gave  this  dolefiil 
account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  be  of  long  continuance.  In  1703, 
the  two  companies,  were,  in  some  measure,  united  by  an  indenture 
tripartite,  to  which  the  queen  was  the  third  party  ;>  and  in  1708,  they 
were,  by  act  of  parliament,  perfectly  consolidated  into  one  company 
by  their  present  name  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to 

^rAnderaoD,  Commerce,  A.D.  1701.]  *[IbiiL,  A.D.  173a] 

>r*This  ooalitioo  was  made  00  the  aand  of  Jutjr,  170a,  by  an  indenture  tripartite  between 
the  Queen  and  the  laid  two  companies'— Andgton,  Commera,  A.D.  1700.] 
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the  East  Indies.  Into  this  act  it  was  thought  worth  idiile  to  kisert  a 
clause,  allowing  the  sepaiate  traden  to  oontimie  their  trade  till 
Michaelmas  ITll,  but  at  Uie  same  time  empowering  the  directory  upon 
three  years  notice,  to  redeem  their  little  capital  of  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  thereby  to  convert  the  whole  stock  of  the 
company  into  a  joint  stodc.  By  the  same  act,  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, in  consequence  of  a  new  loan  to  government,  was  augmented 
firom  two  millions  to  three  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.^ 
In  1743,  the  company  advanced  another  million  to  government.  But 
this  million  being  raised,  not  by  a  call  upon  the  proprietors,  but  by 
selling  annuities  and  oontsaeting  bond-debts,  it  did  not  augment  the 
stock  upon  which  the  proprietors  could  claim  a  dividend.  It  augmented, 
however,  their  trading  gtotk,  it  being  equally  liable  wiUi  the  other  three 
milli<ms  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  losses  sustained,  and 
debts  contracted,  by  the  company  in  prosecution  of  their  mercantile 
projects.  From  1708,  cft  at  least  from  1711,  this  company,  being 
delivered  from  all  competitors,  and  fully  established  in  the  monopdiy 
of  the  English  commerce  to  the  East  Indies,  carried  on  a  successfiil 
trade,  and  from  their  profits  made  annually  a  moderate  dividend  to 
their  proprietors.  During  the  French  war  which  began  in  1741,  the 
ambition  of  Mr.  Dupleix,  the  French  governor  of  Pondicherry,  invdived 
them  in  the  wars  of  the  Camatic,  and  in  the  politics  of  the  Indian 
princes.  After  many  signal  successes,  and  equally  signal  losses,  th^ 
at  last  lost  Madras,  at  that  time  their  principal  settlement  in  India. 
It  was  restored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Aiz-linChapelle ;  and  about 
this  time  the  spirit  of  war  and  conquest  seems  to  have  taken  possession 
of  their  servants  in  India,  and  never  since  to  have  left  them.  During 
the  French  war  which  began  in  1755,  their  arms  partook  of  the  general 
good  fortune  of  those  of  Great  Britain.  They  defended  Madras,  took 
Pondicherry,  recovered  Calcutta,  and  acquired  the  revenues  of  a  rich  and 
extensive  territory,  amounting,  it  was  then  said,  to  upwards  of  three 
millions  a-year.  They  remained  lor  seveml  years  in  quiet  possession  of 
this  revenue  :  But  in  1767,  administration  laid  claim  to  their  territorial 
acquisitions,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  them,  as  of  right  bekmg* 
ing  to  the  crown ;  and  the  company,  in  compensation  for  this  dam, 
agreed  to  pay  to  government  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
They  had  before  this  gradually  augmented  their  dividend  horn  about 
six  to  ten  per  cent ;  that  is,  upon  dieir  capital  of  three  millions  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  they  had  increased  it  by  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  pounds,  or  had  raised  it  from  one  hundred  and 

^[6  Ann.,  c.  17.    Anderaon,  Commemet  A.D.  1708.] 
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ninety-two  thousand,  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  They  were  attempting  about  this  time  to  raise  it  still  further, 
to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  which  would  have  made  their  annual 
payments  to  their  iMX>prietor8  equal  to  what  they  had  agreed  to  pay 
annually  to  government,  or  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  aryear. 
But  during  the  two  years  in  which  their  agreement  wiUi  government 
was  to  take  place,  they  were  restrained  from  any  further  increase 
of  dividend  by  two  successive  acts  of  parliament,^  of  which  the  object 
was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  speedier  progress  in  the  payment  of 
their  debts,  which  were  at  this  time  estimated  at  upwards  of  six  or 
seven  millions  sterling.  In  1769/  they  renewed  their  agreement  with 
government  for  five  years  more,  and  stipulated,  that  during  the  course 
of  that  period  they  should  be  allowed  gradually  to  increase  their  dividend 
to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent ;  never  increasing  it,  however,  more  than 
one  per  cent,  in  one  year.  This  increase  of  dividend,  therefore,  when 
it  had  risen  to  its  utmost  height,  could  augment  their  annual  payments, 
to,. their  proprietors  and  government  together,  but  by  six  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  pounds,  beyond  what  they  had  been  before  their 
late  territorial  acquisitions.  What  the  gross  revenue  of  those  territorial 
acquisitions  was  supposed  to  amount  to,  has  already  been  mentioned  ; 
and  by  an  account  brought  by  the  Cruttenden  East  Indiaman  in 
1768,  the  nett  revenue,  clear  of  all  deductions  and  military  charges, 
was  stated  at  two  millions  forty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fcNTty-seven  pounds.  They  were  said  at  the  same  time  to  possess 
another  revenue,  arising  partly  from  lands,  but  chiefly  from  the  cus- 
toms established  at  their  different  settlements,  amounting  to  four 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  pounds.  The  profits  of  their  trade 
too,  according  to  the  evidence  of  their  chairman  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  amounted  at  this  time  to  at  least  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year ;  acocnrding  to  that  of  their  accomptant,  to  at  least  five 
hundred  thousand ;  according  to  the  lowest  account,  at  least  equal  to 
the  highest  dividend  that  was  to  be  paid  to  their  proprietors.  So 
great  a  revenue  might  certainly  have  afforded  an  augmentation  of  six 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  pounds  in  their  annual  payments;  and 
at  the  same  time  have  left  a  large  sinking  fund  sufficient  for  the 
speedy  reduction  of  their  debts.  In  1 773,  however,  their  debts,  instead  and  mu- 
of  being  reduced,  were  augmented  by  an  arrear  to  the  treasuiy  in  the  th^. 
payment  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  by  another  to  the 
custom-house  for  duties  unpaid,  by  a  large  debt  to  the  bank  for  money 
borrowed,  and  by  a  fourth  for  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  India, 

1  [7  Qea  III.,  c.  49.  aod  8  Gea  III.,  c  xx.] 
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and  wantonly  accepted,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  The  distress  which  these  accumulated  claims 
brought  upon  them,  obliged  them  not  only  to  reduce  all  at  once  their 
dividend  to  six  per  cent,  but  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
government;  and  to  supplicate,  first,  a  release  from  the  further  pay- 
ment of  the  stipulated  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and, 
secondly,  a  loan  of  fourteen  hundred  thousand,  to  save  them  from 
immediate  bankruptcy.  The  great  increase  of  the^  fortune  had,  it 
seems,  only  served  to  Aimish  their  servants  with  a  pretext  for  greater 
provision,  and  a  cover  for  greater  malversation,  than  in  proportion 
even  to  that  increase  of  fortune.  The  conduct  of  their  servants  in 
India,  and  the  general  state  of  their  affiurs  both  In  India  and  in 
Europe,  became  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry;^  in  conse- 
quence of  whidi  several  very  important  alterations  were  made  in  the 
constitution  of  their  government,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  India 
their  principal  settlements  of  Madrasi  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which 
had  before  been  altogether  independent  of  one  anoth^,  were  subjected 
to  a  governor-general,  assisted  by  a  council  of  four  assessors,  parliament 
assuming  to  itself  the  first  nonynaticm  of  this  governor  and  council  who 
were  to  reside  at  Calcutta ;  that  city  having  now  become,  what  Madras 
was  before,  the  most  important  of  the  English  settlements  in  India. 
The  court  of  the  mayor  of  Calcutta,  originally  instituted  for  the  trial 
of  mercantile  causes,  which  arose  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  had 
gradually  extended  its  jurisdiction  with  the  extension  of  the  empire. 
It  was  now  reduced  and  confined  to  the  original  purpose  of  its  institu- 
tion. Instead  of  it  a  new  supreme -court  of  judicature  was  established, 
consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown.  In  Europe,  the  qualification  necessary  to  entitle  a  proprietor 
to  vote  at  their  general  courts  was  raised,  ^rom  five  hundred  pounds, 
the  original  price  of  a  share  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  to  a  thousand 
pounds.  In  order  to  vote  upon  this  quiMcation  too,  it  was  declared 
necessary  that  he  should  have  possessed  it,  if  acquired  by  his  own 
purcluuse,  and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at  least  one  year,  instead  of  six 
months,  the  term  requisite  befirare.  The  court  of  twenty-four  directors 
had  before  been  chosen  annually ;  but  it  was  now  enacted  that  each 
director  should,  for  the  future,  be  diosen  for  fomr  years ;  six  of  them, 
however,  to  go  out  of  office  by  rotation  every  year,  and  not  to  be 
capable  of  behig  re-chosen  at  the  electicm  of  the  six  new  directors  for 
the  ensuing  year.'  In  consequence  of  these  alterations,  Uie  eourts^ 
both  of  the  proprietors  and  directors,  it  was  expected,  would  be  bkei^ 

>[Iiii77a-3.  Additions  and  CorreodcaisftBdod.  3  read 'subjecu',]     '[laOeo.  IIL,c.63.] 
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to  act  with  more  dignity  and  steadiness  than  they  had  usually  done 
before.  But  it  seems  impossible^  by  any  alterations,  to  render  those 
oonrts^  in  any  respect,  fit  to  govern,  or  even  to  share  in  the  government 
of  a  great  empire ;  because  the  greater  part  of  their  members  must 
slwsys  have  too  little  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  that  empire,  to  give 
any  serious  attention  to  what  may  promote  it.  Frequently  a  man  of 
great,  sometimes  even  a  man  of  small  fortune,  is  willing  to  purchase  a 
thousand  pounds  share  in  India  stock,  merely  for  the  influence  which 
he  expects  to  acquire  by  a  vote  in  the  court  of  propnet^nrs.  It  gives 
him  a  share,  tiioiigh  not  in  the  plunder,  yet  in  the  appointment  of  the 
plunderers  of  India;  the  court  of  directors,  though  they  make  that 
appointment,  behig  necessarily  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
proprietors,  who  not  only  elect  those  directors,  but  sometimes  over* 
rule  the  appointments  of  their  servants  in  India.  Provided  he  can 
enjoy  this  influence  for  a  few  years,  and  thereby  provide  for  a  certain 
number  of  his  friends,  he  frequently  cares  little  about  the  dividend ; 
or  even  about  the  value  oi  the  stock  upon  which  his  vote  is  founded. 
About  the  prosperity  of  the  great  empire,  in  the  government  of  which 
that  vote  gives  him  a  share,  he  seldom  cares  at  all  No  other  sover- 
eigns ever  were,  or,  from  the  nature  of  things,  ever  could  be,  so 
perfectly  indifferent  about  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their  subjects, 
the  improvement  or  waste  of  their  dominions,  the  glory  or  disgrace  oi 
their  administration ;  as,  from  irresistible  moral  causes,  the  greater  part 
of  the  proprietors  of  such  a  mercantile  company  are,  and  necessarily 
ranst  be.  This  indiflbrence  too  was  more  likely  to  be  increased  than 
diminiriied  by  some  of  the  new  regulations  which  were  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  parliamentary  inquiry.  By  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  example,  it  was  declared,  that  when  the  fomrteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  lent  to  the  company  by  government  should 
be  paid,  and  their  bond-debts  be  reduced  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
poimds,  they  might  tiien,  and  not  till  then,  divide  eight  per  cent 
upon  their  capital;  and  that  whatever  remained  of  their  revenues  and 
neat  piofits  at  home,  should  be  divided  into  icmr  ports ;  three  of  them 
to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  the  fourth 
to  be  reserved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the  frirther  reduction  of  their  bond* 
debts,  or  for  the  discharge  of  other  contingent  ez^encies,  which  the 
eompsny  might  labour  under.  ^  But  if  the  company  were  bad  stewards,  which  are 
and  bad  sovereigns,  when  the  whole  of  their  nett  ^  revenue  and  piofits      be  oi^!^^  ^ 

*  W(WM^  of  Commons  Journals^  April  27,  1773.] 

'frhespdlinginother  parts  of  the  wotk  is 'neat*.  The  AdeUtioD^ and  Correotiora read 
*  neu '  both  here  and  fife  linet  above.  The  discrepancy  was  obviously  noticed  in  one  case 
and  nol-in  the  other.] 
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belcHiged  to  themselves^  and  were  at  their  own  disposal,  thej  were 
surely  not  likely  to  be  better,  when  three-fourths  of  them  were  to 
belong  to  other  people,  and  the  other  fourth,  though  to  be  laid  out 
for  the  bene6t  of  the  company,  yet  to  be  so,  under  the  inspection,  and 
with  the  approbati<m,  of  other  people. 

It  might  be  more  agreeable  to  the  company  that  their  own  servants 
and  dependants  should  have  either  the  pleasure  of  wasting,  or  the 
profit  of  embezzling  whatever  surplus  might  remain,  after  paying 
the  proposed  dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  than  that  it  should  come 
into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  people  with  whom  those  resoluticms  could 
scarce  &il  to  set  them,  in  some  measure,  at  variance.  The  interest 
of  those  servants  and  dependants  might  so  far  predominate  in  the 
court  of  proprietors,  as  sometimes  to  dispose  it  to  support  the  authors 
of  depredations  which  had  been  committed  in  direct  violation  of  its 
own  authority.  With  the  majority  of  proprietors,  the  support  even 
of  the  authc^ty  of  their  own  court  might  sometimes  be  a  matter  of 
less  consequence,  than  the  support  of  those  who  had  set  that  authority 
at  defiance. 

The  regulations  of  1773,  aconrdingly,  did  not  put  an  a:id  to  the 
disorders  of  the  company's  government  in  India.  Notwithstanding 
that,  during  a  momentary  fit  of  good  conduct,  they  had  at  one  time 
collected,  into  the  treasury  of  Calcutta,  more  than  three  millions 
sterling ;  notwithstanding  that  they  had  afterwards  extended,  either 
their  dominion,  or  their  depredaticms  over  a  vast  accessi<m  of  some  of 
the  richest  and  most  fertOe  countries  in  India ;  all  was  wasted  and 
destroyed.  They  found  themselves  altogether  unjurepared  to  stop  or 
resist  the  incursi<m  of  Hyder  Ali ;  and,  in  consequence  of  those  dis- 
orders, the  company  is  now  (1784)  in  greater  distress  than  ever;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  immediate  bankruptcy,  is  once  more  reduced  to 
supplicate  the  assistance  of  government.  Difier^it  plans  have  been 
proposed  by  the  different  parties  in  parliament,  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  its  affi&irs.  And  all  those  plans  seem  to  agree  in  supposing, 
what  was  indeed  always  abundantly  evident,  that  it  is  altogether  unfit 
to  govern  its  territcnrial  possessions.  Even  the  company  itself  seems 
to  be  convinced  of  its  own  incapacity  so  far,  and  seems,  upon  that 
account,  willing  to  give  them  up  to  government. 

With  the  right  of  possessing  forts  and  garrisons  in  distant  and 
barbarous  countries,  is  necessarily  connected  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war  in  those  countries.  The  joint  stock  companies  which 
have  had  the  one  right,  have  constantly  exercised  the  other,  and  have 
frequently  had  it  expressly  conferred  upon  them.     How  unjustly,  how 
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capriciously^  how  cruelly  they  have  commonly  exercised  it,  is  too  well 
known  from  recent  experience. 

When  a  company  of  merchants  undertake,  at  their  own  risk  and 
expence,  to  establish  a  new  trade  with  some  remote  and  barbarous 
nation,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  incorporate  them  into  a  joint 
stock  company,  and  to  grant  them,  in  case  of  their  success,  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  It  is  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  way  in  which  the  state  can  recompense  them  for 
hasarding  a  dangerous  and  expensive  experiment,  of  which  the  public 
is  afterwards  to  reap  the  benefit.  A  temporary  monopoly  of  this 
kind  may  be  vindicated  upon  the  same  principles  upon  which  a  like 
monopoly  of  a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor,  and  that  of  a 
new  book  to  its  author.  But  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the 
m<mopoly  ought  certainly  to  determine;  the  forts  and  garrisons,  if 
it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  any,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands 
of  government,  their  value  to  be  paid  to  the  company,  and  the  trade 
to  be  laid  open  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  state.  By  a  perpetual 
m<mopoly,  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  state  are  taxed  very  absurdly 
in  two  different  wsjs ;  first,  by  the  high  price  of  goods,  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  free  trade,  they  could  buy  much  cheaper  ;  and,  secondly,  by 
their  total  exclusion  from  a  branch  of  business,  which  it  might  be 
both  convenient  and  profitable  for  many  of  them  to  carry  on.  It 
is  for  the  most  worthless  of  all  purposes  too  that  they  are  taxed  in 
this  manner.  It  is  merely  to  enable  the  company  to  support  the 
negligence,  profusion,  and  malversation  of  their  own  servants,  whose 
disorderly  ccmduct  seldom  allows  the  dividend  of  the  company  to  ex- 
ceed the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  trades  which  are  altogether  free, 
and  very  frequently  makes  it  &11  even  a  good  deal  short  of  that  rate. 
Without  a  monopoly,  however,  a  joint  stock  company,  it  would  appear 
tram  experience,  cannot  long  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade. 
To  buy  in  one  market,  in  order  to  sell,  with  profit,  in  another,  when 
there  are  many  competitors  in  both;  to  watch  over,  not  only  the 
occasional  variations  in  the  demand,  but  the  much  greater  and  more 
frequent  variations  in  the  competition,  or  in  the  supply  which  that 
demand  is  likely  to  get  from  other  people,  and  to  suit  with  dexterity 
and  judgment  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  each  assortment  of 
goods  to  all  these  circumstances,  is  a  species  of  war&re  of  which  the 
operations  are  continually  changing,  and  which  can  scarce  ever  be 
conducted  successfully,  without  such  an  unremitting  exertion  of  vigil- 
ance and  attention,  as  cannot  long  be  expected  from  the  directors  of 
a  joint  stock  company.     The  East  India  Company,  upon  the  redemp- 
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tioB  of  their  fimds^  and  the  expiration  of  their  exdnstve  {ninlege, 
have  a  right,  by  act  of  parliament^  to  continue  a  oor)M>ration  with  a 
joint  stock,  and  to  trade  in  their  corporate  capacity  to  the  East  Indies 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects.  But  in  this  situation, 
the  superior  vigilance  and  attention  of  private  adventurers  wookl,  in 
all  probability,  soon  make  them  weary  of  the  trade. 

An  eminent  French  author,  of  great  knowledge  in  matters  of  polit- 
ical oeconomy,  the  Abb6  Moreliet,  gives  a  list  of  fifty-five  joint  stock 
companies  for  foreign  trade,  which  have  been  established  in  diffnent 
parts  of  Europe  since  the  year  1600,  and  which,  according  to  him, 
have  all  fiuled  from  mismanagement,  notwithstanding  they  had  exclu- 
sive privileges.^  He  has  been  misinformed  with  regard  to  the  history 
of  two  or  three  of  them,  which  were  not  jokit  stock  companies  and  have 
not  fkiled.  But,  in  compensatioa,  there  have  been  several  joint  stock 
companies  which  have  fiuled,  and  which  he  has  omitted. 

The  only  trades  which  it  seems  possible  for  a  joint  stock  company 
to  carry  on  successfully,  without  an  exclusive  privilege,  are  those,  of 
which  all  the  operations  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  what  is  called 
a  routine,  or  to  such  a  uniformity  of  method  as  admits  of  little  or  no 
variation.  Of  this  kind  is,  first,  the  banking  trade ;  secondly,  the 
trade  of  insurance  firom  fire,  and  firom  sea  risk  and  capture  in  time  of 
war ;  thirdly,  the  trade  of  making  and  maintaining  a  navigable  cut  or 
canal ;  and,  fourthly,  the  similar  trade  of  bringing  water  fiur  the  supply 
of  a  great  city. 

Though  the  (Mrinciples  of  the  banking  trade  may  appear  somewhat 
abstruse,  the  practice  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  strict  rules.  To 
depart  upon  any  occasion  firom  those  rules,  in  consequence  of  some 
flattering  speculation  of  extraordinary  gain,  is  almost  always  extremely 
dangerous,  and  frequently  fiital  to  the  banking  company  which  at- 
tempts it.  But  the  constitution  of  joint  stock  companies  renders 
them  in  general  more  tenacious  of  established  rules  thim  any  private 
copartnery.  Such  con^Muiies,  therefore,  seem  extremely  well  fitted 
finr  this  trade.  The  principal  banking  companies  in  Europe,  accord- 
ingly, are  joint  stock  companies,  many  of  which  manage  their  trade 
veiy  suoeessfiilly  without  any  exclusive  privilege.  The  Bank  of  Eng^ 
land  has  no  other  exclusive  privilege,  except  that  no  other  banking 
company  in  England  shall  consist  of  more  than  six  persons.^  The 
two  banks  of  Edinbui^h  are  joint  stock  companies  without  any  oc- 
clusive privflege. 

'  [Exatmn  de  la  ripome  de  M,  N**  [Necker]  au  Mimoire  de  M.  tAhhi  MorelUt,  sur 
la  Compagnie  des  Indes  :  par  Tauteor  du  M^moire,  1769,  pp.  35-38.] 
*[6  Ann.,  c.  32.] 
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The  value  of  the  risk,  either  from  fire,  or  from  loss  by  sea,  or  by 
captrare^  though  it  cannot^  p^haps,  be  calculated  Tery  exactly,  admits, 
hofrever,  of  such  a  gross  estimatioa  as  renders  it,  in  some  degree, 
reducible  to  strict  rule  and  method.  The  trade  of  insurance,  therefore, 
may  be  carried  on  successfully  by  a  joint  stock  company,  without  any 
exclusive  privilege.  Neither  the  London  Assurance,  mnr  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  companies,  have  any  such  privilege.^ 

When  a  navigable  cut  or  canal  has  been  once  made,  the  manage- 
vacot  of  it  becomes  quite  simple  and  easy,  and  '  is  reducible  to  strict 
rule  and  method.  Even  the  making  of  it  is  so,  as  it  may  be  contracted 
for  with  undertakers  at  so  much  a  mile,  and  so  much  a  lock.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  a  canal,  an  aqueduct,  <xt  a  great  pipe  for 
bringing  water  to  supply  a  great  city.  Such  undertakings,  therefore, 
may  be,  and  accordingly  frequently  are,  very  successfully  managed  by 
joint  stock  companies  without  axxy  exclusive  privilege. 

To  establish  a  joint  stock  company,  however,  for  any  undertaking, 
merely  because  such  a  company  might  be  capable  of  managing  it 
successfolly ;  or  to  exempt  a  particular  set  of  dealers  from  some  of  the 
general  laws  which  take  (dbace  with  regard  to  all  their  neighbours, 
merely  because  they  might  be  capable  of  thriving  if  they  had  such  an 
exemption,  would  certainly  not  be  reasonable.  To  render  such  an 
establishment  perfectly  reasonable,  with  the  circumstance  of  being 
reducible  to  strict  rule  and  method,  two  other  circumstances  ought  to 
concur.  First,  it  ought  to  appear  with  the  clearest  evidence,  that  the 
undertaking  is  of  greater  and  Baoue  general  utility  than  the  greater 
part  of  common  trades ;  and  secondly,  that  it  requires  a  greater  capital 
than  can  easily  be  collected  into  a  private  copartnery.  If  a  moderate 
capital  were  *  sufficient,  the  great  utility  of  the  undertaking  would  not 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  establishing  a  joint  stock  oompany ;  because, 
in  this  case,  the  demand  fov  what  it  was  to  produce,  would  readily  and 
easily  be  supi^ied  by  private  adventurers.  In  the  four  trades  above 
mentioned,  both  those  circumstances  concur. 

The  great  and  general  utility  of  the  banking  trade  when  prudently 
managed,  has  been  fiilly  ^qplained  in  the  second  book  of  this  inquiry.^ 
But  a  public  bank  whidb  is  to  support  public  credit,  and  upon  particular 
emergencies  to  advance  to  government  the  whole  produce  of  a  tax,  to 
the  amount,  perhaps,  of  several  milMons,  a  year  or  two  before  it  comes 
in,  requires  a  greater  capital  than  can  easily  be  collected  into  any 
private  copartnery. 
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^  [At  least  as  against  private  persons,  Anderson,  Commeru,  A.a  XTaa] 

sfEds.  panels  insert  'it'  here,  by  a  misprint] 

'[Additions  and  Corrections  and  ed.  3  read  'was'.]     ^[Above,  vol  I,  pp.  a76-a83.] 
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The  trade  of  insurance  gives  great  security  to  the  fortunes  of  private 
people,  and  by  dividing  among  a  great  many  that  loss  which  would 
ruin  an  individual,  makes  it  fall  light  and  easy  upon  the  whole  society. 
In  order  to  give  this  security,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  insurers 
should  have  a  very  large  capital  Before  the  establishment  of  the  two 
joint  stock  companies  for  insurance  in  London,  a  list,  it  is  •said,  was  laid 
before  the  attorney-general,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  private  insurers 
who  had  fiuled  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

That  navigable  cuts  and  canals,  and  the  works  which  are  sometimes 
necessary  for  suppl3ring  a  great  city  with  water,  are  of  great  and 
general  utility;  while  at  the  same  time  they  frequently  require  a 
greater  expence  than  suits  the  fortunes  of  private  people,  is  sufficiently 
obvious. 

Except  the  four  trades  above  mentioned,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
recollect  any  other  in  which  all  the  three  circumstances,  requisite  for 
rendering  reasonable  the  establishment  of  a  joint  stock  company, 
concur.  The  English  copper  company  of  London,  the  lead  smelting 
company,  the  glass  grinding  company,  have  not  even  the  pretext  of 
any  great  or  singular  utility  in  the  object  which  they  pursue ;  nor  does 
the  pursuit  of  that  object  seem  to  require  any  expence  unsuitable  to 
the  fortunes  of  many  private  men.  Whether  the  trade  which  those 
companies  carry  <m,  is  reducible  to  such  strict  rule  and  method  as  to 
render  it  fit  for  the  management  of  a  joint  stock  company,  or  whether 
they  have  any  reason  to  boast  of  their  extraordinary  profits,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know.  The  mine-adventurers  company  has  been  long  ago 
bankrupt.^  A  share  in  the  stock  of  the  British  linen  Company  of 
Edinburgh  sells,  at  present,  very  much  below  par,  though  less  so  than 
it  did  some  years  ago.  The  joint  stock  companies,  which  are  established 
for  the  public-spirited  purpose  of  promoting  some  particular  manufiu^ture, 
over  and  above  managing  their  own  affairs  ill,  to  the  diminution  of  the 
general  stock  of  the  society,  can  in  other  respects  scarce  ever  £!iil  to 
do  more  harm  than  good  Notwithstanding  the  most  upright  intentions, 
the  unavoidable  partiality  of  their  directors  to  particular  branches  of 
the  manu&cture,  of  which  the  undertakers  mislead  and  impose  upon 
them,  is  a  real  discouragement  to  the  rest,  and  necessarily  breaks,  more 
or  less,  that  natural  proportion  which  would  otherwise  establish  itself 
between  judicious  industry  and  profit,  and  which,  to  the  general  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  is  of  all  encouragements  the  greatest  and  the 
most  effectual.' 


1  [Anderson,  Commerce,  a.d.  1690,  1704,  17x0,  X7ix.] 
'[This  section,  beginning  on  p.  223,  appears  fint  in  Ad( 
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Article  II 

Of  the  Expence  of  ike  InttiMioHs  for  the  EdttcaUm  of  Youik^ 

'T^HE  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  youth  may^  in  the  same 
-'-      manner,  furnish  a  revenue  sufficient  for  defra3ring  their  own  ex- 
pence.     The  fee  or  honorary  which  the  scholar  pays  to  the  master 
naturally  constitutes  a  revenue  of  this  kind. 

Even  where  the  reward  of  the  master  does  not  arise  altogether  from 
this  natural  revenue,  it  still  is  not  necessaiy  that  it  should  be  derived 
from  that  general  revenue  of  the  society,  of  which  the  collection  and 
application  are,^  in  most  countries,  assigned  to  the  executive  power. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  accordingly,  the  endowment  of 
schools  and  colleges  makes  either  no  charge  upon  that  general  revenue, 
or  but  a  very  small  one.  It  every  where  arises  chiefly  from  some  local 
or  provincial  revenue,  from  the  rent  of  some  landed  estate,  or  from  the 
interest  of  some  sum  of  money  allotted  and  put  under  the  management 
of  trustees  for  this  particular  purpose,  sometimes  by  the  sovereign  him- 
self, and  sometimes  by  some  private  donor. 

Have  those  public  endowments  contributed  in  general  to  promote 
the  end  of  their  institution?  Have  they  contributed  to  encourage 
the  diligence,  and  to  improve  the  abilities  of  the  teachers?  Have 
they  directed  the  course  of  education  towards  objects  more  useful, 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public,  than  those  to  which  it  would 
naturally  have  gone  of  its  own  accord  ?  It  should  not  seem  very  diffi- 
cult to  give  at  least  a  probable  answer  to  each  of  those  questions. 

In  every  profession,  the  exertion  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who"" 
exercise  it,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  they  are  under  of 
making  that  exertioiL  This  necessity  is  greatest  with  those  to  whom 
the  emoluments  of  their  profession  are  the  only  source  from  which 
they  expect  their  fortune,  or  even  their  ordinary  revenue  and  subsist- 
ence.  In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or  even  to  get  this  subsistence, 
they  must,  in  the  course  of  a  year,*  execute  a  certain  quantity  of  work 
of  a  known  value ;  and,  where  the  competition  is  free,  the  rivalship 
of  competitors,  who  are  all  endeavouring  to  justle  one  another  out  of 
employment,  obliges  every  man  to  endeavour  to  execute  his  work  with 
a  certain  degree  of  exactness.  The  greatness  of  the  objects  which  are  - 
to  be  acquired  by  success  in  some  particular  professions  may,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  animate  the  exertion  of  a  few  men  of  extraordinary  spirit 
and  ambition.     Great  objectr,  however,  are  evidently  not  necessary 
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^  [Ed.  z  reads  '  the  youth*  as  in  the  first  line  of  the  text] 
•[Eds.  1-4  read  '  is  '.J  *  [Ed.  i  reads  « the 
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in  order  to  occasion  tbe  greatest  exertions.  Rivalship  and  emulation 
render  excellency,  even  in  mean  professions,  an  object  of  ambition, 
and  frequently  occasion  the  v^ry  greatest  exertions.  Great  objects, 
on  the  contrary,  alone  and  misupported  by  the  necessity  of  application, 
have  seldom  been  sufficient  to  occasion  any  considerable  exertion.  In 
England,  success  in  the  profession  of  the  law  leads  to  some  very  gpreat 
objects  of  ambition  ;  and  yet  how  few  men,  bom  to  easy  fortunes,  have 
ever  in  this  country  been  eminent  in  that  profession  ? 

The  endowments  of  schools  and  colleges  have  necessarily  diminished 
more  or  less  the  necessity  of  application  in  the  teachers.  Their  sub- 
sistence, so  fiu*  as  it  arises  from  their  salaries,  is  evidently  derived  from 
a  fund  altogether  independent  of  their  success  and  reputation  in  their 
particular  professions. 

In  some  universities  the  salary  makes  but  a  part,  and  frequently  but 
a  small  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the  greater 
part  arises  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupils.  The  necessity  of 
application,  though  always  more  or  less  diminished,  is  not  in  this  case 
entirely  taken  away.^  Reputation  in  his  profession  is  still  of  some 
importance  to  him,  and  he  still  has  some  dependency  upon  the  affection, 
gratitude,  and  favourable  report  of  those  who  have  attended  upon  his 
instructions ;  and  these  fitvourable  sentiments  he  is  likely  to  gain  in 
no  way  so  well  as  by  deserving  them,  that  is,  by  the  abilities  and 
diligence  with  which  he  discharges  every  part  of  his  duty. 

In  other  universities  the  teacher  is  prohilnted  from  receiving  any 
honorary  or  fee  from  his  pupils,  and  his  salary  constitutes  the  whole 
of  the  revenue  which  he  derives  from  his  office.  His  interest  is,  in 
this  case,  set  as  directly  in  opposition  to  his  duty  as  it  is  possible  to 
set  it.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  live  as  much  at  his  ease  as 
he  can ;  and  if  his  emoluments  are  to  be  precisely  the  same,  whether 
he  does,  or  does  not  perform  some  very  laborious  duty,  it  is  certainly 
his  interest,  at  least  as  interest  is  vulgarly  understood,  either  to  neglect 
it  altogether,  or,  if  he  is  subject  to  some  authority  which  will  not  suffer 
him  to  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as  careless  and  slovenly  a  manner  as 
that  authority  will  permit.  If  he  is  naturally  active  and  a  lover  of 
labour,  it  is  his  interest  to  employ  that  activity  in  any  way,  from  which 
he  can  derive  some  advantage,  rather  than  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  from  which  he  can  derive  none. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  resides  in  the  body  corporate, 
the  college,  or  university,  of  which  he  himself  is  a  member,  and  in 

1  [Rae,  Ufk  of  Adam  Smithy  p.  48.  tbudu  Smith's  salary  at  Glasgow  may  have  been 
about  jf  70  with  a  bouse,  and  his  fees  near  ;f  xoa] 
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whioh  the  greater  part  of  the  other  memben  are»  like  hiiiiself,  persons 
who  either  are,  or  ought  to  be  teachers ;  they  are  likelj  to  make  a 
eommon  cause,  to  be  all  very  indulgent  to  one  another,  and  every  man 
to  consent  that  his  neighbour  may  neglect  his  duty,  provided  he 
himself  is  allowed  to  n^lect  his  own.  In  the  university  of  Oxford, 
the  greater  part  of  the  public  professors  have,  for  these  many  years, 
given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  resides,  not  so  much  in  the 
body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  in  some  other  extraneous 
persons,  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  example ;  in  the  governor  of 
the  province ;  or,  perhaps,  in  some  minister  of  state ;  it  is  not  indeed 
in  this  case  very  likely  that  he  will  be  suffered  to  neglect  his  duty 
altogether.  All  that  such  superiors,  however,  can  force  him  to  do, 
is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a  certain  number  of  hours,  that  is,  to 
give  a  certain  number  of  lectures  in  the  week  or  in  the  year.  What 
those  lectures  shall  be,  must  sUU  depend  upon  the  diligence  of  the 
teacher;  and  that  diligence  is  likely  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
motives  which  he  has  for  exerting  it.  An  extraneous  jurisdiction 
of  this  kind,  besides,  is  liable  to  be  exercised  both  ignorantly  and 
capriciously.  In  its  nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  discretionary,  and  the 
persons  who  exercise  it,  neither  attending  upon  the  lectures  of  the 
teacher  themselves,  nor  perhaps  understanding  the  sciences  which 
it  is  his  business  to  teach,  are  seldom  capable  of  exercising  it  with 
judgment.  From  the  insolence  of  office  too  they  are  frequently  in- 
different how  they  exercise  it,  and  are  very  apt  to  censure  or  deprive 
him  of  his  office  wantonly,  and  without  any  just  cause.  The  person 
subject  to  such  jurisdiction  is  necessarily  degraded  by  it,  and,  instead 
of  being  one  of  the  most  respectable,  is  rendered  one  of  the  meanest 
and  most  contemptible  persons  in  the  society.  It  is  by  powerful 
protection  only  that  he  can  effectually  guard  himself  against  the  bad 
usage  to  which  he  is  at  all  times  exposed ;  and  this  protecti<m  he  is 
most  likely  to  gain,  not  by  ability  or  diligence  in  his  profession,  but 
by  obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  his  superiors,  and  by  being  ready,  at 
all  times,  to  sacrifice  to  that  will  the  rights,  the  interest,  and  the  hcmour 
of  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Whoever  has  attended 
for  any  considerable  time  to  the  administration  of  a  French  university, 
must  have  had  occasion  to  remark  the  effects  which  naturally  result 
firom  an  arbitrary  and  extraneous  jurisdiction  of  this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  number  o£  students  to  any  eoU^pe  or  uni- 
versity, independent  of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers,  tends 
more  or  less  to  diminish  the  necessity  of  that  merit  or  reputation. 
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The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts^  in  law,  plqrsie^  and  divinity, 
when  they  can  be  obtained  only  by  residing  a  certain  number  of  years 
in  certain  universities,  necessarily  force  a  certain  number  of  students 
to  such  universities,  independent  of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the 
teachers.  The  privileges  of  graduates  are  a  sort  of  statutes  of 
apprenticeship,  which  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion, just  as  the^  other  statutes  of  apprenticeship  have  to  that  of  a*ts 
and  manufactures. 

The  charitable  foundations  of  scholarships,  exhibitions,  bursaries, 
&c«  necessarily  attach  a  certain  number  of  students  to  certain  colleges, 
independent  altogether  of  the  merit  of  those  particular  collies. 
Were  the  students  upon  such  charitable  foundations  left  free  to  chuse 
what  collie  they  liked  best,  such  liberty  might  perhaps  contribute  to 
excite  some  emulation  among  different  colleges.  A  regulation,  on  the 
contrary,  which  prohibited  even  the  independent  membeis  of  every 
particular  college  from  leaving  it,  and  going  to  any  other,  without 
leave  first  asked  and  obtained  of  that  which  they  meant  to  abandon, 
would  tend  very  much  to  extinguish  that  emulation. 

If  in  each  collie  the  tutor  or  teacher,  who  was  to  instruct  each 
student  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  should  not  be  voluntarily  chosoi  by 
the  student,  but  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  college ;  and  if,  in  case 
of  neglect,  inability,  or  bad  usage,  the  student  should  not  be  allowed 
to  change  him  for  another,  without  leave  first  asked  and  obtained; 
such  a  regulation  would  not  only  tend  very  much  to  extinguish  all 
emulation  among  the  different  tutors  of  the  same  college,  but  to 
diminish  very  much  in  all  of  them  the  necessity  of  diligence  and  of 
attention  to  their  respective  pupils.  Such  teachers,  though  veiy  well 
paid  by  their  students,  might  be  as  much  disposed  to  neglect  them,  as 
those  who  are  not  paid  by  them  at  all,  or  who  have  no  other  recom- 
pence  but  their  salary. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be'  a  man  of  sense,  it  must  be  an  un- 
pleasant thing  to  him  to  be  conscious,  while  he  is  lecturing  his  stu- 
dents, that  he  is  either  speaking  or  reading  nonsense,  or  what  is  very 
little  better  than  nonsense.  It  must  too  be  unpleasant  to  him  to 
observe  that  the  greater  part  of  his  students  desert  his  lectures ;  or 
perhaps  attend  upon  them  with  plain  enough  marks  of  neglect, 
omtempt,  and  derision.  If  he  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  lectures,  these  motives  alone,  without  any  other  interest, 
might  dispose  him  to  take  some  pains  to  give  tolerably  good  ones. 
Several  different  expedients,  however,  may  be  &llen  upon,  which  will 
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effectuaUy  blunt  the  edge  of  all  those  incitements  to  diligence.  The 
teacher,  instead  of  explaining  to  his  pupils  himself  the  science  in 
which  he  proposes  to  instruct  them,  may  read  some  book  upon  it ;  and 
if  this  book  is  written  in  a  foreign  and  dead  language,  by  interpreting 
it  to  them  into  their  own ;  or,  what  would  give  him  still  less  trouble, 
by  making  them  interpret  it  to  him,  and  by  now  and  then  making  an 
occasional  remark  upon  it,  he  may  flatter  himself  that  he  is  giving  a 
lecture.  The  slightest  d^ree  of  knowledge  and  implication  will  enable 
him  to  do  this,  without  exposing  himself  to  contempt  or  derision,  or 
saying  any  thing  that  is  really  foolish,  absurd,  or  ridiculous.  The 
discipline  of  the  collie,  at  the  same  time,  may  enable  him  to  force 
all  his  pupils  to  the  most  regular  attendance  upon  this  sham-lecture, 
and  to  maintain  the  most  decent  and  respectful  behaviour  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  performance. 

The  discipline  of  colleges  and  universities  is  in  general  contrived, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  students,  but  for  the  interest,  or  more 
pioperiy  speaking,  for  the  ease  of  the  masters.  Its  object  is,  in  all 
cases,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  master,  and  whether  he  neglects 
or  performs  his  duty,  to  oblige  the  students  in  all  cases  to  behave  to 
him  as  if  he  performed  it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  ability.  It 
seems  to  presume  perfect  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  one  <mler,  and  the 
greatest  weakness  and  folly  in  the  other.  Where  the  masters,  however, 
really  perfiHm  their  duty,  there  are  no  examples,  I  believe,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  students  ever  neglect  theirs.  No  discipline  is  ever 
requisite  to  force  attendance  upon  lectures  which  are  really  worth  the 
attending,  as  is  well  known  wherever  any  such  lectures  are  given. 
Force  and  restraint  may,  no  doubt,  be  in  some  degree  requisite  in 
order  to  oblige  children,  or  very  young  boys,  to  attend  to  those  parts 
of  educati<m  which  it  is  thought  necessary  for  them  to  acquire  during 
that  early  period  of  life ;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
provided  the  master  does  his  duty,  force  or  restraint  can  scarce  ever  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  any  part  of  education.  Such  is  the  generosity  of 
the  greater  part  of  young  men,  that,  so  for  from  being  disposed  to 
neglect  or  despise  the  instructions  of  their  master,  provided  he  shows 
some  s^ous  intention  of  being  of  use  to  them,  they  are  generally 
inclined  to  pardon  a  great  deal  of  incorrectness  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  and  sometimes  even  to  conceal  from  the  public  a  good  deal 
of  gross  negligence. 

Those  parts  of  education,  it  is  to  be  observed,  for  the  teaching  of 
which  there  are  no  public  institutionsi,  are  generally  the  best  taught 
When  a  young  man  goes  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing  school,  he  does  not 
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indeed  always  learn  to  fence  or  to  d&nce  very  well ;  bnt  he  seldom 
&ils  of  learning  to  fence  or  to  dance.  The  good  effects  of  the  riding 
school  are  not  commonly  so  evident.  The  expence  of  a  riding  school 
is  so  great,  that  in  most  places  it  is  a  public  institution.  The  three 
most  essential  parts  of  literary  education,  to  read,  write,  and  aeeount, 
it  still  continues  to  be  more  common  to  acquire  in  private  than  in 
public  schools ;  and  it  very  seldom  happens  that  any  body  fiUls  of  ac- 
quiring them  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  them. 

In  England  the  public  schoc^  are  much  less  ocNrrupted  than  the 
universities.  In  the  schools  the  youth  are  taught,  or  at  least  may  be 
taught,  Greek  and  Latin;  that  is,  every  thing  which  the  masters 
[uretend  to  teach,  or  which,  it  is  expected,  they  should  teach.  In 
the  universities  the  youth  neither  are  taught,  nor  alwajrs  can  find  any 
proper  means  of  being  taught,  the  sciences,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
those  incorporated  bodies  to  teach.  The  reward  of  the  schoolmaster 
in  most  cases  depends  principally,  in  some  cases  almost  entirely,  upon 
the  fees  or  honoraries  of  his  scholars.  Schools  have  no  exchisive 
privileges.  In  order  to  obtain  the  hcmours  of  graduation,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  a  person  should  bring  a  certificate  of  his  having  studied 
a  certain  number  of  years  at  a  public  school.  If  upon  examination  he 
appears  to  understand  what  is  taught  there,  no  questions  are  asked 
about  the  place  where  he  learnt  it 

The  parts  of  education  which  are  commonly  taught  in  universitaes, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  are  not  very  well  taught.  But  had  it  n«t 
been  for  those  institutions  they  would  not  have  been  commonly  taught 
at  all,  and  both  the  individual  and  the  public  would  have  suiered  a 
good  deal  from  the  want  of  those  important  parts  of  education. 

The  present  universities  of  Europe  were  originally,  the  greater  pari 
of  them,  ecclesiastical  corporaticms ;  instituted  fcnr  the  education  of 
churchmen.  They  were  founded  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
were  so  entirely  under  his  immediate  protection,  that  their  members, 
whether  masters  or  students,  had  all  of  them  what  was  then  called 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  is,  were  exempted  from  the  civil  jurisdictien 
of  the  countries  in  which  their  respective  universities  were  situated, 
and  were  amenable  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  What  was 
tau^t  in  the  greater  part  of  those  universities  was  suitaUe  to  the 
end  of  their  institution,  either  theology,  or  something  that  was  merely 
preparatory  to  theology. 

When  Christianity  was  first  established  by  law,  a  corrupted  Latin 
had  become  the  common  language  of  all  the  western  parts  of  Europe. 
The  service  (»f  the  church  acccM^lingly,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
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which  was  read  in  churches,  were  both  in  that  corrupted  Latin ;  that 
is,  in  the  common  language  of  the  country.  After  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  nations  wlio  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  Latin  gndttaliy 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  any  part  of  Europe.  But  the  neverence 
of  the  people  naturally  preserves  the  established  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  religion,  long  after  the  circumstances  which  first  introduced  and 
rendered  them  reasonable  are  no  more.  Though  Latin,  therefore,  was 
no  longer  understood  any  where  by  the  great  body  of  the  peofAe,  the 
wh<de  service  of  the  church  still  continued  to  be  performed  in  that 
language.  Two  different  languages  were  thus  established  in  Burope, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  ancient  Egypt ;  a  language  of  the  priests, 
and  a  language  of  the  people ;  a  sacred  and  a  pro&ne ;  a  learned  and 
an  unlearned  language.  But  it  was  necessary  that  the  priests  should 
undcBstand  something  of  that  sacred  and  learned  language  in  which 
they  were  to  officiate ;  and  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  therefore 
made,  from  the  beginning,  an  essential  part  of  university  education. 

It  was  not  so  with  that  either  of  the  Greek,  or  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  in&lliUe  decrees  of  the  church  had  [nronoimced  the 
Latin  tramdation  of  the  Bible,  commonly  called  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
to  have  been  equally  dictated  by  divine  inspiration,  and  therefore  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.  The  knowledge 
of  those  two  languages,  therefore,  not  being  indispensably  requisite  to 
a  churchman,  the  study  of  them  did  not  for  a  lon^  time  make  a  neces* 
sary  part  of  the  comnum  course  of  university  education.  There  are 
some  Spanish  universitietf,  I  am  assured,  in  which  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  has  never  yet  made  any  part  of  that  course.  The 
first  refinmen  found  the  Greek  text  of  the  new  testament,  and  even 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  old,  mote  fovourable  to  their  opinions,  than 
the  vulgate  translation,  which,  as  n^^t  naturally  be  suf^posed,  had 
been  gradually  accommodated  to  support  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic 
church.  They  set  themselves,  therefore,  to  expose  the  many  errors 
of  that  tnmslation,  vffneh  the  Roman  catholic  cleigy  were  thus  put 
under  the  necessity  of  defmctog  or  exf^aining.  But  this  could  not 
well  be  done  without  some  kttowlec^e  of  the  original  languages,  of 
which  the  study  was  tiierefove  gradually  introduced  into  the  greater 
part  of  universities ;  both  of  those  which  embraced,  and  of  those  which 
rejected,  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  The  Greek  language  was 
connected  with  every  part  of  that  classical  learning,  which,  tbough  at 
first  principally  cultivated  by  oathoUos  and  Italians,  happened  to  come 
into  fiishion  much  about  the  same  time  that  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
formation were  set  on  foot.     In  the  greater  part  of  univiersities,  there- 
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fbre>  that  language  was  taught  previous  to  the  study  of  philosophy^  and  as 
soon  as  the  student  had  made  some  progress  in  the  Latin.  The  Hebrew 
language  having  no  connection  with  classical  learning,  and,  except  the 
holy  scriptures,  being  the  language  of  not  a  single  book  in  any  esteem, 
the  study  of  it  did  not  commonly  conmience  till  after  that  of  philosophy, 
and  when  the  stud^it  had  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology. 

Originally  the  first  rudiments  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
were  taught  in  universities,  and  in  some  universities  they  still  continue 
to  be  sa^  In  others  it  is  expected  that  the  student  should  have  previ- 
ously acquired  at  least  the  rudiments  of  one  or  both  of  those  languages, 
of  which  the  study  continues  to  make  every  where  a  very  ccmsiderable 
part  of  university  education. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophy  was  divided  into  three  great 
branches;  phjrsics,  or  natural  philosophy;  ethicsi,  or  moral  philo- 
sophy ;  and  k^c.  This  general  division  seems  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  things. 

The  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  eclipses,  comets ;  thunder,  lightning,  and  other  extra<Hrdinary 
metcOTS ;  the  generation,  the  life,  growth,  and  dissoluticm  of  plants 
and  animals ;  are  objects  which,  as  they  necessarily  excite  the  wonder, 
so  they  naturally  ^  call  forth  the  curiosity,  of  mankind  to  enquire  into 
their  causes.  Superstition  first  attempted  to  satisfy  this  curiosity,  by 
referring  all  those  wonderful  ajqpearances  to  the  immediate  tigpncy  of 
the  gods.  Philosophy  afterwards  endeavoured  to  account  for  them, 
fiom  more  fiuniliar  causes,  or  bom  such  as  mankind  were  better  ac- 
quainted with,  than  the  agency  of  the  gods.  As  those  great  phenomena 
are  the  first  objects  of  human  curiosity,  so  the  science  which  {uretends  to 
explain  them  must  naturally  have  been  the  first  branch  of  philosophy  that 
was  cultivated.  The  first  philosophers,  accordingly,  of  whom  history  has 
preserved  any  account,  appear  to  have  been  natural  philosophers. 

In  every  age  and  country  of  the  world  men  must  have  attended  to 
the  characters,  designs,  and  acti<ms  of  one  another,  and  many  reput- 
able rules  and  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  human  life,  must  have  been 
laid  down  and  approved  of  by  common  consent.  As  soon  as  writing 
came  into  fiishion,  wise  men,  or  those  who  fimcied  themselves  such, 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  increase  the  number  of  those  established 
and  respected  maxims,  and  to  express  their  own  sense  of  what  was 
either  proper  or  improper  omduct,  sometimes  in  the  more  artificial 
form  of  apdogues,  like  what  are  called  the  fiibles  of  Xaop ;  and  some- 


^  [Ed.  I  reads  '  and  they  still  continue  to  be  so  in  some  universities '.] 
*[*  Necessarily'  and  '  naturally '  are  transposed  in  ed.  x.] 
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times  in  the  more  sinqde  one  of  apopbthegms,  or  wise  sayings,  like 
the  Proverbs  of  Solonum,  the  verses  of  Theognis  and  Phocyllides, 
and  some  part  of  the  works  of  Hesiod.  They  might  continue  in  this 
manner  for  a  long  time  merely  to  multiply  the  number  of  those  maxims 
of  prudence  and  morality,  without  even  attempting  to  arrange  them 
in  any  very  distinct  or  methodical  order,  much  less  to  connect  them 
together  by  one  or  more  general  principles,  from  which  they  were  all 
deducible,  like  effects  from  their  natural  causes.  The  be»uty  of  a 
systematical  arrangement  of  different  observations  connected  by  a  few 
common  principles,  was  first  seen  in  the  rude  essays  of  those  ancient 
times  towards  a  system  of  natural  philosophy.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  was  afterwards  attempted  in  morals.  The  maxims  of  common 
life  were  arranged  in  some  methodical  order,  and  connected  together 
by  a  few  common  principles,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  attempted 
to  arrange  and  connect  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  science  which 
pretends  to  investigate  and  explain  those  connecting  principles,  is  what 
is  properly  called  moral  philosophy. 

Different  authors  gave  differ^it  systems  both  of  natural  and  moral  and  (3)  logic. 
philosophy.  But  the  aigumoits  by  which  they  supported  those  differ- 
ent sjTstems,  &r  from  being  always  demonstrations,  were  frequently  at 
best  but  very  slender  probabilities,  and  sometimes  mere  sophisms,  which 
had  no  other  foundati<m  but  the  inaccuracy  and  ambiguity  of  common 
language.  Speculative  systems  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  been 
adopted  for  reasons  too  frivolous  to  have  determined  the  judgment  of 
any  man  of  common  sense,  in  a  matter  of  the  smaUest  pecuniary 
interest  Gross  sopl^stry  has  scarce  ever  had  any  influence  upon  the 
opinions  of  mankind,  except  in  matters  of  philosophy  and  speculation ; 
and  in  these  it  has  ft^uently  had  the  greatest  The  patrons  of  each 
vyntem  of  natural  and  moral  phOosojAy  naturally  endeavoured  to  ex- 
pose the  weakness  of  the  arguments  adduced  to  support  the  systems 
which  were  of^iosite  to  their  own.  In  examining  those  arguments, 
they  were  necessarily  led  to  consider  the  difference  between  a  probable 
and  a  demonstrative  argument,  between  a  fidlacious  and  a  conclusive 
one ;  and  Logic,  or  the  science  of  the  general  principles  of  good  and 
bad  reasoning,  necessarily  arose  out  of  the  observations  which  a  scrutiny 
of  this  kind  gave  occasion  to.  Though  in  its  or^^,  posterior  both  to 
physics  and  to  ethics,  it  was  conmionly  taught,  not  indeed  in  all,  but 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  schools  of  i^iilosophy,  previously  to 
either  of  those  sciences.  The  student,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought^ 
ought  to  understand  well  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  reason- 
ing, before  he  was  led  to  reason  upon  subjects  of  so  great  importance, 
VOL.  n. — 17 
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This  ancient  division  of  philosophy  into  three  parts  was  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  universities  of  Europe,  changed  for  another  into 
6ve. 

In  the  ancient  philosophy,  whatever  was  taught  concerning  the 
nature  either  of  the  human  mind  or  of  the  Deity,  made  a  part  of  the 
system  of  physics.  Those  beings,  in  whatever  their  essence  might  be 
supposed  to  consist,  were  parts  of  the  great  system  of  the  universe, 
and  parts  too  productive  of  the  most  important  effects.  Whatever 
human  reason  could  either  conclude,  or  conjecture,  concerning  them, 
made,  as  it  were,  two  chapters,  though  no  doubt  two  very  important 
ones,  of  the  science  which  pretended  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  revolutions  of  the  great  sjrstem  of  the  universe.  But  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  where  philosophy  was  taught  only  as  subservient  to 
theology,  it  was  natural  to  dwell  longer  upon  these  ^  two  chapters  than 
upcm  any  other  of  the  science.  They  were  *  gradually  more  and  more 
extended,  and  were  divided  into  many  inferior  chapters,  till  at  last  the 
doctrine  of  spirits,  of  which  so  little  can  be  known,  came  to  take  up  as 
much  room  in  the  sjrstem  of  philosophy  as  the  doctrine  of  bodies,  of 
which  so  much  can  be  known.  The  doctrines  concerning  those  two 
subjects  were  considered  as  making  two  distinct  sciences.  What  are 
called  Metaphysics  or  Pneumatics  were  set  in  opposition  to  Physics, 
and  were  cultivated  '  not  only  as  the  more  sublime,  but,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  particular  profession,  as  the  mcnre  useftil  science  of  the  two.  The 
proper  subject  of  experiment  and  observation,  a  subject  in  which  a 
careful  attention  is  capable  of  making  so  many  useful  discoveries,  was 
almost  entirely  neglected.  The  subject  in  which,  after  a  few  very 
simple  and  almost  obvious  truths,  the  most  careful  attention  can 
discover  nothing  but  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  and  can  conse- 
quently produce  nothing  but  subtleties  and  sophisms,  was  greatly 
cultivated. 

When  those  two  sdenoes  had  thus  been  set  in  opposition  to  one 
another,  the  comparison  between  them  naturally  gave  birth  to  a  third, 
to  what  was  called  Ontology,  or  the  science  which  treated  of  the 
qualities  and  attributes  whidi  were  common  to  both  the  subjects  of 
the  other  two  sciences.  But  if  subtleties  and  sophisms  composed  the 
greater  part  of  the  Metaphysics  or  Pneumatics  of  the  schools,  they 
composed  the  whole  of  this  cobweb  science  of  Ontology,  which  was 
likewise  sometimes  called  Metaphysics. 


1  [Ed.  I  reads 'those*.]  *  [Ed.!  reads 'Those  two  diapters  were'.] 

>(EdL  I  reads, '  What  was  called  Metaphysics  or  Pneumatics  was  set  in  opposition  to 
Ph^cs,  and  was  coltivated '.] 
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Wherein  consisted  the  happinen  and  perfection  of  a  man,  considered 
not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  member  of  a  £unily,  of  a  state, 
and  of  the  great  society  of  mankind,  was  the  object  which  the  ancient 
moral  philosophy  proposed  to  investigate.  In  that  philosophy  the 
duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as  subservient  to  the  happiness 
and  perfection  of  human  life.  But  when  moral,  as  well  as  natural 
philosophy,  came  to  be  taught  only  as  subservient  to  theology,  the 
duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as  chiefly  subservient  to  the 
hairiness  of  a  life  to  come.  In  the  ancient  philosophy  the  perfection 
of  virtue  was  represented  as  necessarily  productive,  to  the  person  who 
possessed  it,  of  the  most  perfect  happiness  in  this  life.  In  the  modem 
l^iilosophy  it  was  frequently  represented  as  generally,  or  rather  as 
almost  always  inconsistent  with  any  degree  of  happiness  in  this  life ; 
and  heaven  was  to  be  earned  only  by  penance  and  mortification,  by 
the  austerities  and  abasement  of  a  monk ;  not  by  the  liberal,  generous, 
and  spirited  conduct  of  a  man.  Casuistry  and  an  ascetic  morality 
made  up,  in  most  cases,  the  greater  part  of  the  moral  philosophy  of 
the  schools.  By  &r  the  most  important  of  all  the  different  branches 
of  phOosophy,  became  in  this  manner  by  &r  the  most  corrupted. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  common  course  of  philosophical  education 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  universities  in  ^  Europe.  Logic  was  taught 
first:  Ontology  came  in  the  second  place:  Pneumatology,  compre- 
hending the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  and 
of  the  Deity,  in  the  third :  In  the  fourth  followed  a  debased  system 
of  moral  philosophy,  which  was  considered  as  immediately  connected 
with  the  doctrines  of  Pneumatology,  with  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul,  and  with  the  rewards  and  punishments  which,  from  the 
justice  of  the  Deity,  were  to  be  expected  in  a  life  to  come :  A  short 
and  superficial  system  of  Physics  usually  concluded  the  course. 

The  alterations  which  the  universities  of  Europe  thus  introduced 
into  the  ancient  course  of  philosophy,  were  all  meant  for  the  education 
of  ecclesiastics,  and  to  render  it  a  more  proper  introduction  to  the 
study  of  theology.  But  the  additional  quantity  of  subtlety  and 
sophistry ;  the  casuistry  and  the  ascetic  morality  which  those  altera- 
tions introduced  into  it,  certainly  did  not  render  it  more  |NX>per  for 
the  education  of  gentlemen  or  men  of  the  world,  or  more  likely  either 
to  improve  the  understanding,  or  to  mend  the  heart 

This  course  of  philosophy  is  what  still  continues  to  be  taught  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  universities  of  Europe ;  with  more  or  less  diligence, 
according  as  the  constitution  of  each  particular  university  happens  to 
render  diligence  more  or  less  necessary  to  the  teachers.     In  some  of 

>[Bd.iraadi'of'.] 
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the  richest  and  best  endowed  uniy^nitiesy  the  tutors  content  them- 
selves with  teaching  a  few  unconnected  shreds  and  parcels  of  this 
corrupted  course ;  and  even  these  thej  commonly  teach  veiy  negli- 
gently and  superficially. 

The  iminrovements  which,  in  modem  times,  have  been  made  in 
seyeral  different  branches  of  philosophy,  have  not,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  been  made  in  universities;  though  some  no  doubt  have. 
The  greater  part  of  universities  have  not  even  been  very  forward  to 
adopt  those  improvements,  aftor  they  were  made ;  and  several  of  those 
learned  societies  have  chosen  to  remain,  for  a  long  time,  the  sanctu- 
aries in  which  exploded  systems  and  obsolete  prejudices  found  shelter 
and  protection,  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  every  othev  comer 
of  the  world.  In  general,  the  richest  and  best  endowed  univeisities 
have  been  the  slowest  in  adopting  those  imiNX>vements>  and  the  most 
averse  to  permit  any  considerable  change  in  the  established  plan  of 
education.  Those  improvements  were  more  easily  introduced  into 
some  of  the  poorer  universities,  in  which  the  teachers^  depending  upon 
their  reputati<Mi  for  the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence,  were  oUiged 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  current  opinions  ef  the  world.  ^ 

But  though  the  public  schools  and  universities  of  Europe  were 
originally  intended  only  fdr  the  education  of  a  particular  profession, 
that  of  churchmen ;  and  though  they  were  not  always  very  diligent 
in  instructing  their  pupils  even  in  the  sdeaces  which  were  supposed 
necessary  for  that  profession,  yet  they  gradually  drew  to  themselves 
the  educati<m  of  almost  all  other  people,  particularly  of  almost  all 
gentlemen  and  men  of  fortune.  No  better  method,  it  seems,  could 
be  fiiUen  upon  of  spending,  with  any  advantage,  the  long  interval 
betwe«in  infimcy  and  that  period  of  life  at  which  men  begin  to  apply 
in  good  earnest  to  the  real  business  of  the  world,  the  business  which 
is  to  employ  them  during  the  remainder  of  their  days.  The  greater 
part  of  what  is  taught  in  schools  and  universities,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  most  proper  preparation  for  that  business. 

In  England,  it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  the  cnstmn  to 
send  young  people  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  inmiediately  upon 
their  leaving  school,  and  without  sending  them  to  any  university. 
Our  young  people,  it  is  said,  generally  return  home  much  improved 
by  their  travels.  A  yoimg  man  who  goes  abroad  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  and  returns  home  at  one  and  twenty,  returns  three  or  four 
yearn  older  than  he  was  when  be  went  abroad ;  and  at  that  age  it  is 
very  difficult  not  to  improve  a  good  deal  in  three  or  four  y^ars,.    In 

>[Aboire,p,  25al 
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the  course  of  his  travels,  he  generally  acquires  some  knowledge  of  one 
or  two  foreign  languages;  a  knowledge,  however,  which  is  seldom 
sufficient  to  enable  him  either  to  speak  or  write  them  with  propriety. 
In  other  respects,  he  commonly  returns  home  more  conceited,  mpre 
unprincipled,  more  dissipated,  and  more  incapable  of  any  serious  appli- 
cation either  to  study  or  to  business,  than  he  could  well  have  become 
in  so  short  a  time,  had  he  lived  at  home.  By  travelling  so  very  young, 
by  spending  in  the  most  frivolous  dissipation  the  most  precious  years 
of  his  life,  at  a  distance  from  the  inspection  and  controul  of  his  parents 
and  relati<Mis,  every  useful  halHt,  which  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education 
might  have  had  some  tendency  to  form  in  him,  instead  of  being  rivetted 
and  coi^rmed,  is  almost  necessarily  either  weakened  or  effaced.  Nothing 
but  the  discredit  into  which  the  universities  are  allowing  themselves  to 
fidl,  could  ever  have  brouf^t  into  repute  so  very  absurd  a  {Hractice  as 
that  of  travelling  at  this  early  period  of  life.  By  sending  his  son 
abroad,  a  fitther  delivers  himself,  at  least  for  some  time,  from  so  dis- 
agreeable an  object  as  that  of  a  son  unemployed,  neglected,  and  going 
to  ruin  before  his  eyes. 

Such  have  been  the  effects  of  some  of  the  modem  institutions  for 
education. 

Diflferent  plans  and  different  institutions  for  education  seem  to  have 
taken  place  in  other  ages  and  nations. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  every  free  citixen  was  instracted, 
under  the  direction  of  the  public  magistrate,  in  gymnastic  exercises  and 
in  mmic.  By  g3nmna8tic  exercises  it  was  intended  to  harden  his  body, 
to  sharpen  his  coinage,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  ^tigues  and  dangers 
of  war ;  and  as  ^e  Greek  militia  was,  by  all  accounts,  one  of  the  best 
that  ever  was  in  the  world,  this  part  of  their  public  education  must  have 
answered  completely  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  By  the 
other  part,  music,  it  vras  proposed,  at  least  by  the  philosophers  and 
historians  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  those  institutions,  to  human- 
ise the  mind,  to  soften  the  temper,  and  to  dispose  it  for  performing 
all  the  social  and  moral  duties  both  of  public  and  private  life. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  exercises  of  the  Campus  MarUus  answered  the 
same  purpose  as  those  of  the  Gymnazium  in  ancient  Greece,^  and  they 
aeem  to  have  answered  it  equally  welL  But  among  the  Romans  there 
was  nothing  which  corresponded  to  the  musical  education  of  the  Greeks. 
The  morals  of  the  Romans,  however,  both  in  private  and  public  life, 
seem  to  have  been,  not  only  equal,  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  deal 
superior  to  those  of  the  Greeks.     That  they  were  superior  in  private 

1  [Repeated  all  but  verbatim  from  above,  p.  191.] 
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life^  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Polybius  ^  and  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,^  two  authors  well  acquainted  with  both  nations ;  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  history  bears  witness  to  the 
superiority  of  the  public  morals  of  the  Romans.  The  good  temper 
and  moderation  of  contending  £ftctions  seems  to  be  the  most  essential 
circumstance  in  the  public  morals  of  a  free  people.  But  the  fiustioDS 
of  the  Greeks  were  almost  always  violent  and  sanguinary ;  whereas, 
till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  no  blood  had  ever  been  shed  in  any 
Roman  Action ;  and  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  the  Roman  republic 
may  be  considered  as  in  reality  dissolved.  Notwithstanding,  therefore, 
the  very  respectable  authority  of  Plato,'  Aristotle,^  and  Polybius,^ 
and  notwithstanding  the  very  ingenious  reasons  by  which  Mr.  M<mi- 
tesquieu  endeavours  to  support  that  authority,®  it  seems  probable  that 
the  musical  education  of  the  Grreeks  had  no  great  effect  in  mending 
their  morals,  since,  without  any  such  education,  those  of  the  Romans 
were  upcm  the  whole  superior.  The  respect  of  those  ancient  sages 
for  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  had  probably  disposed  them  to 
find  much  political  wisdom  in  what  was,  perhaps,  merely  an  ancient 
custom,  continued,  without  interruption,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
^ose  societies,  to  the  times  in  which  they  had  arrived  at  a  omsider- 
able  degree  of  refinement  Music  and  dancing  are  the  great  amuse- 
ments of  almost  all  barbarous  nations,  and  the  great  accomplishments 
which  are  supposed  to  fit  any  man  for  entertaining  his  society.  It  is 
so  at  this  day  among  the  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  so 
among  the  ancient  Celtes,  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and,  as 
we  may  leam  from  Homer,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  times 
preceding  the  Trojan  war.^  When  the  Greek  tribes  had  formed  them- 
selves into  little  republics,  it  was  natural  that  the  study  of  thoie 
accomplishments  should,  for  a  long  time,  make  a  part  of  the  publie 
and  common  education  of  the  people. 

The  masters  who  instructed  the  young  people  either  in  music  or  in 
military  exerdses,  do  not  seem  to  have  becai  paid,  or  even  appointed  by 
the  state,  either  in  Rome  or  even  in  Athens,  the  Greek  republic  of 
whose  laws  and  customs  we  are  the  best  infnmed.  The  state  required 
that  every  free  citisen  should  fit  himself  for  defending  it  in  war,  and 
should,  upon  that  account,  leam  his  military  exercises.  But  it  left  him 
to  leam  them  of  such  masters  as  he  could  find,  and  it  seems  to  have 
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advanced  nothing  for  this  purpose,  but  a  public  field  or  place  of  exer- 
cise, in  which  he  should  practise  and  perform  them. 

In  the  early  ages  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  the  other 
parts  of  education  seem  to  have  consisted  in  learning  to  read,  write, 
and  account  according  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  times.  These  acanm- 
plishments  the  richor  citisens  seem  frequently  to  have  acquired  at  home, 
by  the  assistance  of  some  domestic  pedagogue,  who  was  generally, 
either  a  slave,  or  a  ireedrman ;  and  the  poorer  citisens,  in  the  schools 
of  such  masters  as  made  a  trade  of  ti^.aching  for  hire.  Such  parts  of 
education,  however,  were  abandoned  altogether  to  the  care  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  each  individual  It  does  not  a[^>ear  that  the 
state  ever  assumed  any  inspection  or  directicm  of  them.  By  a  law  of 
Solon,  indeed,  the  children  were  acquitted  from  maintaining  those 
parents  in  their  old  age,^  who  had  n^lected  to  instruct  them  in  some 
profitable  trade  or  business.^ 

In  the  progress  of  refinement,  when  philosophy  and  rhetoric  came 
into  &shion,  the  better  s<Nrt  of  people  used  to  send  their  children  to 
the  schools  of  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  in  order  to  be  instructed 
in  these  &shionable  sciences.  But  those  schools  were  not  supported 
by  the  publia  They  were  for  a  long  time  barely  tolerated  by  it.  The 
demand  for  philosophy  and  rhetoric  was  for  a  long  time  so  small, 
that  the  first  professed  teachers  of  either  could  not  find  constant 
employment  in  any  one  city,  but  were  obliged  to  travel  about  from 
place  to  place.  In  this  manner  lived  Zeno  of  Elea,  Protagoras,  Gorgias, 
Hippias,  and  many  others.  As  the  demand  increased,  the  schools 
both  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  became  stationary ;  first  in  Athens, 
and  afterwards  in  several  other  cities.  The  state,  however,  seems 
never  to  have  encouraged  them  further  than  by  assigning  to  some  of 
them  a  particular  place  to  teach  in,  which  was  sometimes  done  too  by 
private  donors.  The  state  seems  to  have  assigned  the  Academy  to 
Plato,  the  Lyceum  to  Aristotle,  and  the  Pcnrtico  to  Zeno  of  Citta,  the 
founder  of  the  Stoics.  But  Epicurus  bequeathed  his  gardens  to  his 
own  school.  Till  about  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  however,  no 
teacher  appears  to  have  had  any  salary  firom  the  public,  or  to  have  had 
any  other  emoluments,  but  what  arose  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his 
scholars.  The  bounty  which  that  philosophical  emperor,  as  we  learn 
from  Lucian,  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  teachers  of  philosophy,  prob- 

i[Ed.  I  places  '  those  parents'  here.] 

*[Plutardi,  Life  of  SoUm^  quoted  by  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.,  xxvi., 
dtL  y.l 

*[tiie  words  'one ol'Ido  not  oocur  in  eds.  lands.  They  are  c 
'  some  of '  or  a  misreading  suggested  by  a  failure  to  understand  that '  t 
Marcus  Antoninus.    SeeLoaan,  Eunuchus,  iiL] 
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ably  lasted  no  longer  than  his  own  life.  There  was  nothing  equiv- 
alent to  the  privileges  of  graduation,  and  to  hare  attended  any  of 
those  schools  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  practise 
any  particular  trade  or  profession.  If  the  opinicm  of  their  own  utility 
could  not  draw  scholars  to  them,  the  law  neither  forced  any  body  to 
go  to  them,  nor  rewarded  any  body  for  having  gone  to  them.  The 
teachers  had  no  jurisdiction  ovor  their  pupils,  nor  any  other  authority 
besides  that  natural  authority,  which  superior  virtue  uid  abilities  nev^ 
&il  to  procure  from  young  people  towards  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  any  part  of  their  education. 

At  Rome,  the  study  of  the  civil  law  made  a  pait  of  the  education, 
not  of  the  greater  part  of  the  dtixens,  but  of  some  psrticular  fiuniUes. 
The  young  pec^le,  however,  who  wished  to  acquire  knowledge  in 
the  law,  had  no  public  school  to  go  to,  and  had  no  other  method  of 
studjong  it,  than  by  frequenting  the  company  of  such  of  their  relations 
and  friends,  as  were  supposed  to  understand  it.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  remark,  that  though  the  laws  of  the  tw^ve  tables  were,  many 
of  them,  copied  from  those  of  some  ancient  Greek  repuUics,  yet 
law  never  seems  to  have  grown  up  to  be  a  science  in  any  republic  of 
ancient  Greece.  In  Rome  it  became  a  science  very  early,  and  gave 
a  considerable  d^^ree  of  iUustration  to  those  dtisens  who  had  the 
reputation  of  understanding  it.  In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece, 
particularly  in  Athens,  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  consisted  of 
numerous,  and  therefore  disorderly,  bodies  of  people,  who  frequently 
decided  almost  at  random,  or  as  clamour,  ikc^<m  and  party  spirit 
happened  to  determine.  The  ignominy  of  an  unjust  decision,  when 
it  was  to  be  divided  among  five  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred people  (for  some  of  their  courts  were  so  veiy  numerous),  could 
not  frdl  very  heavy  up(m  any  individual  At  Rome,  on  the  contrary, 
the  principal  courts  of  justice  consisted  either  of  a  single  judge,  or 
of  a  small  number  of  judges,  whose  characters,  especially  as  they  de- 
liberated always  in  public,  could  not  £ul  to  be  very  mudi  affected 
by  any  rash  or  unjust  decision.  In  doubtful  cases,  such  courts,  firom 
their  anxiety  to  avoid  blame,  would  naturally  endeavour  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  example,  or  precedent,  of  the  judges  who  had 
sat  before  them,  either  in  the  same,  or  in  some  other  court.  This 
attention  to  practice  and  precedent,  necessarily  formed  the  Roman 
law  into  that  regular  and  orderly  system  in  which  it  has  been  de- 
livered down  to  us ;  and  the  like  attention  has  had  the  like  effects 
upon  the  laws  of  every  other  country  where  such  attrition  has  taken 
place.    The  superiority  of  character  in  the  Romans  over  that  of  the 
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Greekn,  so  much  remarked  l^  Polybius  and  Dionysius  of  Halicaniaasas,^ 
was  probaU  J  more  owing  to  the  better  constitution  of  their  courts  of 
justice,  than  to  any  of  the  cireumstaaces  to  which  those  authors  ascribe 
it.  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  been  particularly  distingnidied  for 
thek  superior  respect  to  an  oath.  But  the  people  who  were  accustomed 
to  make  oath  only  before  seme  diligent  and  well-informed  court  of 
justice,  would  naturally  be  much  more  attentire  to  what  they  swore, 
than  tbey  who  were  accustomed  to  do  the  same  thing  before  mobbish 
and  disorderly  assemblies. 

The  abilities,  both  civil  and  n^litary,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,*? 
win  readily  be  allowed  to  have  been,  at  least,  equal  to  those  of  any 
modem  nation.  Our  prejudice  is  perhaps  rather  to  overrate  them. 
But  except  in  what  related  to  military  exercises,  the  state  seems  to 
hare  been  at  no  pains  to  form  those  great  abilities :  for  I  cannot  be 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  musical  education  of  the  Greeks  could  be 
of  much  omsequenoe  in  forming  them.  Masters,  however,  had  been 
found,  it  seems,  for  instructing  the  better  sort  of  people  among  those 
nations  in  eveiy  art  and  science  in  which  the  circumstances  of  their 
society  rendered  it  necessary  or  convenient  for  them  to  be  instructed. 
The  demand  fiv  such  instroctioB  produced,  what  it  alwa3rs  produces, 
tile  talent  Unr  giving  it ;  and  the  emulation  which  an  unrestrained 
competition  never  fidls  to  excite,  appears  to  have  brought  that  taloit 
to  a  very  hif^  degree  of  perfection.  In  the  attention  which  the 
ancient  |^iihiso{Aer8  excited,  in  the  empire  which  they  acquired  over 
the  opinions  sod  princi|4es  of  their  auditors,  in  the  &culty  which  they 
possessed  of  giving  a  certain  tone  and  charact^  to  the  conduct  and  con- 
versation of  those  auditors ;  they  appear  to  have  been  much  superior 
to  any  modem  teachers.  In  modem  times,  the  diligence  of  public 
teachers  is  more  or  less  corrupted  by  the  circumstances,  which  render 
them  more  or  less  independent  of  their  success  and  reputation  in 
their  particular  |gofessi<ms.  Their  salaries  too  put  the  private  teacher, 
who  would  pretend  to  come  into  competition  with  them,  in  the 
same  state  with  a  merchant  ¥rho  attempts  to  trade  without  a  bounty, 
in  competition  with  those  who  trade  with  a  considerable  one.  If  he 
sells  his  goods  at  nearly  the  same  price,  he  cannot  have  the  same 
profit,  and  poverty  and  b^^gary  at  least,  if  not  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  will  infiJlibly  be  his  lot  If  he  attempts  to  sell  them  much 
dearer,  he  is  likely  to  have  so  few  customers  that  his  circumstances 
will  not  be  much  mended.  The  privileges  of  graduation,  besides,  are 
in  many  countries  necessary,  or  at  least  extaremely  convenient  to  most 

i[Above,p.a62.] 
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men  of  learned  [Nrofessions ;  that  is,  to  the  fat  greater  part  of  those 
who  have  occasion  for  a  learned  education.  But  those  privileges  can 
be  obtained  only  by  attending  the  lectures  of  the  public  teachers. 
The  most  careful  attendance  upon  the  ablest  instructions  of  any 
private  teacher,  cannot  always  give  any  title  to  demand  them.  It  is 
fix>m  these  different  causes  that  the  private  teacher  of  any  of  the 
sciences  which  are  commonly  taught  in  universities,  is  in  modem 
times  generally  considered  as  in  the  very  lowest  ocd^  of  men  of 
letters.  A  man  of  real  abilities  can  scarce  find  out  a  more  humiliating 
or  a  more  unprofitable  employment  to  turn  them  to.  The  endow- 
ments of  schools  and  colleges  have,  in  this  manner,  not  only  corrupted . 
the  diligence  of  public  teachers,  but  have  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  have  any  good  private  ones. 

Were  there  no  public  institutions  for  education,  no  system,  no  science 
would  be  taught  for  which  there  was  not  some  demand ;  or  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  did  not  render  it  either  nec^sary,  or  con- 
venient, or  at  least  fashionable,  to  learn.  A  private  teadier  could 
never  find  his  account  in  teaching,  either  an  eiqdoded  and  antiquated 
system  of  a  science  acknowledged  to  be  usd^,  or  a  science  universally 
believed  to  be  a  mere  useless  and  pedantic  heap  of  sophistry  and  non- 
sense. Such  systems,  such  sciences,  can  subsist  no  where,  but  in  those 
inc<Nrporated  societies  for  educati<m  whose  prosperity  and  revenue  are 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of  their  reputation,  and  altogether 
independent  of  their  industry.  Were  there  no  public  instituti<ms  for 
education,  a  gentleman,  after  going  through,  with  application  and 
abilities,  the  most  ccmiplete  course  of  education  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  were  supposed  to  afiimi,  could  not  come  into  Uie 
world  completely  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  the  oonomon  subject 
of  conversation  among  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  wcnrld. 

There  are  no  public  institutions  for  the  education  of  women,  and 
there  is  acocNPdingly  nothing  useless,  absurd,  or  fontastical  in  the 
common  course  of  their  education.  They  are  taught  what  their 
parents  or  guardians  judge  it  necessary  or  useful  for  them  to  learn ; 
and  they  are  taught  nothing  else.  Every  part  of  their  education 
tends  evidently  to  some  useful  purpose ;  either  to  improve  the  natural 
attractions  of  their  perscm,  or  to  form  their  mind  to  reserve,  to  modesty, 
to  chastity,  and  to  ceconomy ;  to  render  them  both  likely  to  become 
the  mistresses  of  a  fomily,  and  to  behave  properly  when  they  have 
become  such.  In  every  part  of  her  life  a  woman  feels  some  conveniency 
or  advantage  from  every  part  of  her  education.  It  seldom  happens 
that  a  man,  in  any  part  of  his  life,  derives  any  conveniency  or  advan- 
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tage  from  some  of  the  most  laborious  and  troublesome  parts  of  his 
edkication. 

Ought  the  public,  therefore,  to  give  no  attention,  it  may  be  asked, 
to  the  education  of  the  people  ?  Or  if  it  ought  to  give  any,  what  are 
the  different  parts  of  education  which  it  ought  to  attend  to  in  the 
different  orders  o£  the  people  ?  and  in  what  manner  ought  it  to  attend 
to  them? 

In  some  cases  the  state  of  the  society  necessarily  places  the  greater 
part  of  individuals  in  such  situations  as  naturally  form  in  them,  without 
any  attention  of  government,  almost  all  the  abilities  and  virtues  which 
that  state  requires,  or  perhaps  can  admit  o£  In  other  cases  the  state 
of  the  society  does  not  place  the  greater  part  of  individuals  in  sudi 
situations,  and  some  attention  of  government  is  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  the  almost  entire  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

In  the  progress  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  employment  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  those  who  live  by  labour,  that  is,  of  the  great  body 
of  the  pec^le,  comes  to  be  confined  to  a  few  very  simple  operations ; 
frequently  to  one  or  two.  But  the  understandings  of  the  greater  part 
of  men  are  necessarily  formed  by  their  ordinary  emplo3rments.  The 
man  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  performing  a  few  simple  operations, 
of  which  the  effects  too  are,  perhaps,  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
the  same,  has  no  occasion  to  exert  his  understanding,  or  to  exercise 
his  invention  in  finding  out  expedients  for  removing  difficulties  which 
never  occur.  He  naturally  loses,  therefore,  the  habit  of  such  exertion, 
and  generally  becomes  as  stupid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
human  creature  to  become.  The  torpor  of  his  mind  renders  him,  not 
only  incapable  of  relishing  or  bearing  a  part  in  any  rational  conversation, 
but  of  ccmceiving  any  generous,  noble,  or  tender  sentiment,  and  con- 
sequently of  forming  any  just  judgment  concerning  many  even  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  private  life.  Of  the  great  and  extensive  interests 
of  his  country  he  is  altogether  incapable  of  judging ;  and  unless  very 
particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  him  otherwise,  he  is  equally 
incapable  of  defending  his  country  in  war.  The  uniformity  of  his  sta- 
tionary life  naturally  corrupts  the  courage  of  his  mind,  and  makes  him 
regard  with  abhorrence  the  irregular,  uncertain,  and  adventurous  life 
of  a  soldier.  It  corrupts  even  the  activity  of  his  body,  and  renders 
him  incapable  of  exerting  his  strength  with  vigour  and  perseverance, 
in  any  other  employment  than  that  to  which  he  has  been  bred.  His 
dexterity  at  his  own  particular  trade  seems,  in  this  manner,  to  be 
acquired  at  the  expence  of  his  intellectual,  social,  and  martial  virtues. 
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Bat  in  every  improved  and  civiliied  society  this  is  tlie  state  into 
which  the  labouring  poor,  that  is,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  must 
necessarily  hU,  unless  government  takes  some  pains  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  barbarous  societies,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  of  hunters,  of  shepherds,  and  even  of  husbandmen  in  that  mde 
state  of  husbandry  which  precedes  the  improvement  of  manu&ctores, 
and  the  extension  of  foreign  commerce.  In  such  societies  the  varied 
occupations  of  every  man  oblige  every  man  to  exert  his  capacity,  and 
to  invent  expedients  for  removing  difficulties  which  are  continually 
occurring.  Invention  is  kept  alive,  and  the  mind  is  not  ^  suffered  to 
&11  into  that  drowsy  stupidity,  which,  in  a  civilised  society,  seems  to 
benumb  the  understanding  of  almost  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people. 
In  those  bartNtfous  societies,  as  they  are  called,  every  man,  it  has 
already  been  observed,  is  a  warrior.  Every  man  too  is  in  some 
measure  a  statesman,  and  can  form  a  tolerable  judgment  concerning 
the  interest  of  the  society,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  govern  it. 
How  &r  their  chiefs  are  good  judges  in  peace,  or  good  leaders  in  war, 
is  obvious  to  the  observation  of  almost  every  single  man  among  them. 
In  such  a  society  indeed,  no  man  can  well  acquire  that  improved  and 
refined  understanding,  which  a  few  men  sometimes  possess  in  a  more 
civilised  state.  Though  in  a  rude  society  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
variety  in  the  occupations  of  every  individual,  there  is  net  a  great  deal 
in  those  of  ^le  whole  society.  Every  man  does,  or  is  capable  of  doing, 
almost  every  thing  which  any  other  man  does,  or  is  capable  of  doing. 
Every  man  has  a  considerable  degree  of  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and 
invention;  but  scarce  any  man  has  a  great  degree.  The  d^pree, 
however,  which  is  commonly  possessed,  is  generally  sufficient  for  con- 
ducting the  whole  simple  business  of  the  society.  In  a  civilised  state, 
on  the  contrary,  though  there  is  little  variety  in  the  occupations  of  the 
greater  part  of  individuals,  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  in  tiiMe 
of  the  whole  society.  These  varied  occupations  present  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  objects  to  the  contemplation  of  those  few,  who, 
being  attached  to  no  particular  occupation  themselves,  have  leisure 
and  inclination  to  examine  the  occupations  of  other  people.  The  con- 
templation of  so  great  a  variety  of  objects  necessarily  exercises  their 
minds  in  endless  comparisons  and  combinations,  and  renders  their 
understandings,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  both  acute  and  compre- 
hensive. Unless  those  few,  however,  happen  to  be  placed  in  wme  very 
particular  situations,  their  great  abilities,  though  honourable  to  them- 
selves, may  contribute  very  little  to  the  good  government  or  happiness 

^  [Ed.  I  reads  '  the  minds  of  men  are  not '.] 
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o£  their  society.  Notwithstaoding  the  great  ainlities  of  those  few,  all 
the  nobler  parts  of  the  hmnan  character  maj  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
(diHtersted  and  extinguished  in  the  great  body^of  the  people^ 

The  education  of  the  common  people  requires,  perhaps,  in  a  eivilized 
and  commercial  society,  the  attention  of  the  public  more  thaa  that  of 
people  of  some  rank  and  fortune.  People  of  some  rank  and  fcwtune 
aire  generally  ei^tecn  cr  nineteen  years  of  age  before  they  enter  upon 
that  particular  bonness,  profession,  or  trade,  by  which  they  propose  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  world.  They  have  before  that  full  time 
to  acquire,  or  at  least  to  fit  themselves  for  afterwards  acquiring,  every 
accomplishment  which  can  recoomiend  them  to  the  public  esteem,  or 
render  them  worthy  of  it.  Their  parents  or  guaidiaBS  are  generally 
sufficientiiy  anxious  that  they  should  be  so  acoomplished,  and  are,  in 
most  cases,  willing  enough  to  lay  out  the  expence  whi^  is  necessary 
for  that  purpose.  If  they  are  not  always  properly  educated,  it  is 
seldom  from  the  want  of  expence  laid  out  upon  their  education ;  but 
from  the  improper  application  of  that  expence.  It  is  seldom  from 
the  want  of  masters ;  but  from  the  neglig^ice  and  incapacity  of  the 
masters  who  are  to  be  had,  and  from  the  difficulty,  or  rathor  from  the 
impossibility  which  there  is,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  of  finding 
any  better.  The  employments  too  in  which  people  of  some  rank  or 
finrtune  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  are  not,  like  those  of  the 
common  people,  simple  and  uniform.  They  are  almost  all  of  them 
extremely  complicated,  and  such  as  exercise  the  head  uHNre  than  the 
hands.  The  understandings  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  such  em- 
ployments can  seldom  grow  torpid  far  ^  want  of  exercise.  The  emfdoy- 
meats  of  people  of  some  rank  and  fortune,  besides,  are  seldom  such  as 
harass  them  from  morning  to  nif^t.  They  generally  have  a  good  deal 
of  leisure,  during  ^^lieh  they  may  perfect  themselves  in  every  branch 
either  of  useful  or  ornamental  knowledge  of  which  they  may  have  laid 
the  foundation,  or  for  which  they  may  have  acquired  some  taste  in  the 
eariier  part  of  life. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  oemmo<i  people.  They  have  little  time  to 
spare  for  education.  Their  parents  can  scaroe  affoord  to  maintain  tiiem 
even  in  infiuicy.  As  soon  as  they  are  aUe  to  woric,  they  loiust  apply 
to  some  trade  by  w4uch  they  can  earn  their  subsistence.  That  trade 
too  is  generally  sa  simple  and  uniform  as  to  give  little  exareise  to  the 
understanding;  idbile,  at  the  same  time,  their  labour  is  both  so 
constant  and  so  severe^  that  it  leaves  them  little  leisure  and  less  in- 
clination to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  any  thing  else. 

'[Ed.  I  reads  '  from '.] 
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Bat  though  the  common  people  camiot,  in  any  civilised  society, 
be  so  well  instnicted  as  people  of  some  rank  and  fortune,  the  most 
essential  parts  of  educa^on,  however,  to  read,  write,  and  account,  can 
be  acquired  at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  that  the  greater  part  even  of 
those  who  are  to  be  fared  to  the  lowest  occupations,  have  time  to 
acquire  them  befinre  they  can  be  employed  in  those  occupations.  For 
a  very  small  expence  the  public  can  fitcilitate,  can  encourage,  and  can 
even  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  those  most  essential  parts  of  education. 

The  public  can  &cilitate  this  acquisition  by  establishing  in  every 
parish  or  district  a  little  school,  wh^e  children  may  be  taught  for  a 
reward  so  moderate,  that  even  a  common  labourer  may  afibrd  it ;  the 
master  being  partly,  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the  public ;  because,  if  he 
was  wholly,  or  even  principally  paid  by  it,  he  would  soon  learn  to 
neglect  his  business.  In  Scotland  the  establishment  of  such  parish 
schools  has  taught  almost  the  whole  common  people  to  read,  and  a 
very  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and  account.  In  England  the 
establishment  of  charity  schools  has  had  an  effect  of  the  same  kind, 
though  not  so  universally,  because  the  establishment  is  not  so  universal 
If  in  those  little  schools  the  books,  by  which  the  children  are  taught 
to  read,  were  a  little  more  instructive  than  they  commonly  are ;  and  if, 
instead  of  a^  little  smattering  of  Latin,  which  the  children  of  the 
common  people  are  sometimes  taught  there,  and  which  can  scarce  ever 
be  of  any  pse  to  them ;  they  were  instructed  in  the  elementary  parts 
of  geometry  and  mechanios,  the  literary  education  of  this  rank  of 
people  would  perhaps  be  as  complete  as  it  can  be.^  There  is  scarce 
a  common  trade  which  does  not  afford  some  oppcnrtunities  of  applying 
to  it  the  principles  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  which  would  not 
therefore  gradually  exercise  and  improve  the  common  people  in  those 
principles,  the  necessary  introduction  to  the  most  sublime  as  well  as  to 
the  most  useful  sciences. 

The  public  can  encourage  the  acquisition  of  those  most  essential 
parts  of  education  by  giving  small  premiums,  and  little  badges  of 
distinction,  to  the  children  of  the  common  people  who  excel  in  them. 

The  public  can  impose  upcm  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  those  most  essential  parts  of  education,  by 
obliging  every  man  to  undergo  an  examination  or  |NX>bation  in  them 
before  he  can  obtain  the  freedom  in  any  corporation,  or  be  allowed  to 
set  up  any  trade  either  in  a  village  or  town  corporate. 


'[Ed*!  reads* the'.] 
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It  was  in  this  manner,  by  fusilitating  the  acquisition  of  their  military 
and  gymnastic  exercises,  by  encouraging  it,  and  even  by  imposing  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  pec^e  the  necessity  of  learning  those  exercises, 
that  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  maintained  the  martial  spirit  of 
their  respeetiye  citisens.  They  fieudlitated  the  acquisition  of  those  exer- 
cises by  appctoting  a  certain  place  for  learning  and  practising  them, 
and  by  granting  to  certain  masters  the  privil^^  of  teaching  in  that 
place.  Those  masters  do  not  appear  to  have  had  either  salaries  or 
exdusire  privil^^  of  any  kind.  Their  reward  consisted  altogether 
in  what  they  got  from  their  scholars ;  and  a  citizen  who  had  learnt  his 
exercises  in  the  public  Gynmasiay  had  no  sort  of  legal  advantage  over 
one  who  had  leamt  them  privately,  provided  the  latter  had  learnt  them 
equally  well.  Those  republics  encouraged  the  acquisition  of  those 
exercises,  by  bestowing  little  premiums  and  badges  of  distinction  upon 
those  who  excelled  in  them.  To  have  gained  a  prixe  in  the  Olympic, 
Isthmian  cat  Nemann  games  gave  illustration,  not  only  to  the  person 
who  gained  it,  but  to  his  whole  fkmily  and  kindred.  The  obligation 
which  every  dtisen  was  under  to  sorve  a  certain  number  of  years,  if 
called  upon,  in  the  armies  of  the  repuUic,  sufficiently  imposed  the 
necessity  of  learning  those  exercises  without  which  he  could  not  be  fit 
for  that  service. 

That  in  the  progress  of  improvement  the  practice  of  military  exercises,  * 
unless  government  takes  |Nx>per  pains  to  support  it,  goes  gradually  to 
decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  martial  spirit  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  the  example  of  modem  Europe  sufficiently  demonstrates.  But 
the  security  of  every  society  must  always  depend,  more  or  less,  upon 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  the  present 
times,  indeed,  that  martial  spirit  idone,  and  unsupported  by  a  well- 
disciplined  standing  army,  would  not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  for  the 
defence  and  secmrity  of  any  society.  But  where  every  dtisen  had  the 
spirit  of  a  soldier,  a  smaller  standing  army  would  surely  be  requisite. 
That  spirit,  besides,  would  necessarily  diminish  very  much  the  dangers 
to  liberty,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  which  are  commonly  apprehended 
from  a  standing  army.  As  it  would  very  much  fiidlitate  the  operations 
ot  that  army  against  a  foreign  invader,  so  it  would  obstruct  them  as 
mudi  if  unfortunately  they  should  ever  be  directed  against  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state. 

The  andent  institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome  seem  to  have  been 
much  more  effectual,  for  maintaining  the  martial  spirit  of  the  great 
body"  of  the  people,  than  the  establishment  of  what  are  called  the 
militias  of  modem  times.     They  were  much  more  simple.     When  they 
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were  once  eitaUkhedy  they  executed  tfwimielves,  and  it  required  little 
or  no  attention  from  government  to  maintain  them  in  the  moat  perfect 
v^oar.  Whereas  to  maintain,  tfr&t  m  tolerable  execution,  the  oon^lex 
regnlataons  of  anj  modem  militia^  requires  tiie  continual  and  painful 
attention  of  government,  without  which  they  are  constantly  fiiUing 
into  total  neglect  and  disuse.  The  influence,  besides,  of  the  ancient 
institutions  was  much  more  universaL  By  means  of  them  the  whc^ 
body  of  the  people  was  complet^y  instrueCed  in  the  use  of  arms. 
Whereas  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  them  who  can  ever  be  so  in- 
structed by  the  regulations  of  any  modem  militia ;  except,  perhaps, 
that  of  Switseriand.  But  a  coward,  a  man  incapable  either  of  defending 
or  of  revenging  himself,  evident^  wants  one  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  chamcter  of  a  man.  He  is  aa  mu^  mutilated  and  de- 
formed in  his  mind  as  another  is  in  his  body,  who  is  either  deprived 
of  some  of  its  most  essential  monbers,  or  has  lost  the  use  oi  them.^ 
He  is  evidently  the  more  wretched  and  miserable  of  the  two ;  because 
happiness  and  miseiy,  which  reside  altogeth^  in  the  mfaid,  must  neces- 
sarily depend  more  upon  the  healthful  or  unhealthfod,  the  mutilated 
or  entire  state  of  the  mind,  than  upon  that  of  die  body.  Even  thov^ 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  peo|^e  were  of  no  use  towards  the  defence 
of  the  society,  yet  to  prevent  that  sort  of  mental  mutilation,  deform- 
ity, and  wretchedness,  which  cowardice  necessarily  involves  in  it,  from 
spreading  themselves  thrcragh  the  great  body  oi  the  people,  would 
*  still  deserve  the  most  serious  attention  of  govemm^it;  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  would  deserve  its  most  serions  attention  to  prevent  a 
leprosy  or  any  other  loathsome  and  oiensive  disease,  though  neither 
mortal  nor  dangerous,  from  spreading  itself  among  them ;  though,  per- 
haps, no  other  puMic  good  might  result  from  soch  attention  besidea 
the  fMrevention  of  so  great  a  public  eviL 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  gross  ignorance  and  stiqiid- 
ity  which,  in  a  civilized  society,  seem  so  freqnentiiy  to  benumb  the 
understandings  of  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  peof^e.  A  man  without 
the  proper  use  of  the  intellectual  feentties  of  a  man,  is^  if  possible, 
more  contemptible  than  even  a  eoward,  and  seems  to  be  mutilated 
and  deformed  in  a  stOl  more  esssntol  part  of  the  character  of  human 
nature.  Though  the  state  was  to  derive  no  advantage  frxmi  the  in- 
struction of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  it  would  still  deserve  its 
attention  that  they  should  not  be  akogetber  uninstrueted.  The  state, 
however,  derives  no  inconsiderate  advantage  fW>m  their  instmctioa. 
The  more  they  are  instmcted,  the  less  liable  they  are  to  tiie  delu- 

'[Ed.  I  reads  '  the  me  of  those  members '.] 
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sions  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  which,  among  ignorant  nations, 
frequently  occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders.  An  instructed  and 
intelligent  people  besides,  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than 
an  ignorant  and  stupid  one.  They  feel  themselves,  each  individually, 
more  respectable,  and  more  likely  to  obtain  the  respect  of  their  lawful 
superiors,  and  they  are  therefore  more  disposed  to  respect  those  superiors. 
They  are  more  disposed  to  examine,  and  more  capable  of  seeing  through, 
the  interested  complaints  of  faction  and  sedition,  and  they  are,  upon 
that  account,  less  apt  to  be  misled  into  any  wanton  or  unnecessary 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  government.  In  free  countries,  where 
the  safety  of  government  depends  very  much  upon  the  &vourable 
judgment  which  the  people  may  f<Nrm  of  its  conduct,  it  must  surely 
be  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  not  be  disposed  to  judge 
rashly  or  capriciously  concerning  it. 


Article  III 

Of  the  Expence  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Instruction  of  People  of  all  Ages 

n^HE  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  people  of  all  ages  are  chiefly 
^  those  for  religious  instruction.  This  is  a  species  of  instruction 
of  which  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  render  the  people  good  citizens 
in  this  world,  as  to  prepare  them  for  another  and  a  better  world  in 
a  life  to  come.  The  teachers  of  the  doctrine  which  contains  this 
instruction,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  teachers,  may  either  depend 
altogether  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
their  hearers ;  or  they  may  derive  it  from  some  other  fund  to  which 
the  law  of  their  country  may  entitle  them ;  such  as  a  landed  estate, 
a  tythe  or  land  tax,  an  established  salary  or  stipend.  Their  exertion, 
their  seal  and  industry,  are  likely  to  be  much  greater  in  the  former 
situation  than  in  the  latter.  In  this  respect  the  teachers  of  new  j 
religions  have  always  had  a  considerable  advantage  in  attacking  those 
ancient  and  established  systems  of  which  the  clergy,  reposing  them- 
selves upon  their  benefices,  had  neglected  to  keep  up  the  fervour  of 
faith  and  devotion  in  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  having  given 
themselves  up  to  indolence,  were  become  altogether  incapable  of 
making  any  vigorous  exartion  in  defimce  even  of  their  own  establish- 
ment. The  clergy  of  an  established  and  well-endowed  religion  fre- 
quently become  men  of  learning  and  elegance,  who  possess  all  the 
virtues  of  gentlemen,  or  which  can  recommend  them  to  the  esteem 
VOL.  n. — 18 
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of  gentlemen ;  but  they  are  apt  gradually  to  lose  the  qualities,  both 
good  and  bad,  which  gave  them  authority  and  influence  with  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people,  and  which  had  perhaps  been  the  original 
causes  of  the  success  and  establishment  of  their  rel^^ion.  Such  a 
clergy,  when  attacked  by  a  set  of  pc^pukr  and  bold,  though  perhaps 
stupid  and  ignorant  enthusiasts^  feel  thems^ves  as  perfectly  defenceless 
as  the  indolent,  efleminate,  and  full-fed  nations  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Asia,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  active,  hardy,  and  hungiy 
Tartars  of  the  North.  Such  a  deigy,  upon  such  an  emergency,  have 
commonly  no  other  resource  than  to  call  upon  the  civil  magistrate  to 
persecute,  destroy,  or  drive  out  their  adversaries,  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace.  It  was  thus  that  the  Roman  cathohe  clergy  called  upon 
the  civil  magistrate  to  persecute  the  protestants ;  and  the  church  of 
England,  to  persecute  the  dissenters;  and  that  in  general  evefy 
religious  sect,  when  it  has  once  enjoyed  for  a  century  or  two  the 
security  of  a  legal  establishment,  has  found  itself  incapable  of  making 
any  vigorous  defence  against  any  new  sect  which  chose  to  attack  its 
doctrine  or  discipline.  Upon  such  occasions  the  advantage  in  point 
of  learning  and  good  writing  may  sometimes  be  on  the  side  of  the 
established  church.  But  the  arts  of  popularity,  all  the  arts  of  gaining 
proselytes,  are  constantly  on  the  side  of  its  adversaries.  In  England 
those  arts  have  been  long  neglected  by  the  well-endowed  clergy  of 
the  established  chmrch,  and  are  at  present  chiefly  cultivated  by  the 
dis8«[iters  and  by  the  methodists.  The  independent  provisicms,  how- 
ever, which  in  many  places  have  been  made  for  dissenting  teachers, 
by  means  of  voluntary  subscriptions,  of  trust  rights,  and  other  evmsUuBa 
of  the  law,  seem  very  much  to  have  abated  the  seal  and  activity  of 
those  teachers.  They  have  many  of  them  become  very  learned, 
ingenious,  and  respectable  men ;  but  they  have  in  general  ceased  to 
be  very  popular  preachers.  The  methodists,  without  half  the  learning 
of  the  dissenters,  are  much  more  in  vogue. 

In  the  church  of  Rome,  the  industry  and  seal  of  the  inferior  deigy 
are  ^  kept  more  alive  by  the  powerful  motive  of  self-interest,  than  per- 
haps in  any  established  protestant  churdi.  The  parochial  clergy  derive, 
many  of  Uiem,  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  subsistence  fiNxn  the 
voluntaiy  oblations  of  the  people ;  a  source  of  revenue  wluch  confession 
gives  them  many  opportunities  of  improving.  The  mendicant  ovders 
derive  their  whole  subsistence  from  such  oblations.  It  is  with  them, 
as  with  the  hussars  and  hgbt  in&ntiy  of  some  armies ;  no  plunder,  no 
pay.  The  parochial  clergy  are  like  those  teachers  whose  reward  de* 
poids  partly  upon  their  salary,  and  partly  iqpon  the  fees  or  honoraries 
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which  they  get  fix>m  their  puj^ls ;  and  these  must  always  depend  more 
or  less  upon  their  industry  and  reputation.  The  mendicant  orders  are 
Eke  those  teachers  whose  subsistence  depends  altogether  upon  their 
industry.  They  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  use  every  art  which  can 
animate  the  devotion  of  the  common  people.  The  establishment  of 
the  two  great  mendicant  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  it  is 
observed  by  Machiavel,^  revived,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  the  languishing  fiiith  and  devotion  of  the  catholic  church. 
In  Roman  catholic  countries  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  supported 
altogether  by  the  monks  and  by  the  poorer  parochial  clergy.  The 
great  dignitaries  of  the  church,  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  gentle- 
men and  men  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  with  those  of  men  of  learn- 
ing, are  careful  enough  to  maintain  the  necessary  discipline  over  their 
inferiors,  but  seldom  give  themselves  any  trouble  about  the  instruction 
of  the  people. 

''Most  of  the  arts  and  professions  in  a  state,"  says  by  far  the  most 
iRnstrions  philo60{Aer  and  historian  of  the  foresent  age,  ''are  of  such  a 
"nature,  that,  while  they  promote  the  interests  of  the  society,  they  are 
"  also  useAil  or  agreeable  to  some  individuals ;  and  in  that  case,  the 
"  constant  rule  of  the  magistrate,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  first  introduc- 
"tion  of  any  art,  is,  to  leave  the  profession  to  itself,  and  trust  its 
"  encouragement  to  the  individuals  who  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
"artinns,  finding  theor  profits  to  rise  by  the  favour  of  their  custcnners, 
"increase,  as  much  as  possible,  their  skill  and  industry  ;  and  as  matters 
"are  not  disturbed  by  any  injudicious  tampering,  the  commodity  is 
"  always  sure  to  be  at  all  times  nearly  proportioned  to  the  demand. 

"  But  there  are  also  some  callings,  which,  though  useful  and  even 
"necessary  in  a  state,  bring  no  advantage  or  pleasure  to  any  individual, 
"  and  the  supreme  power  is  obliged  to  alter  its  conduct  with  regard  to 
"the  retainers  of  those  professions.  It  must  give  them  public  en- 
"couragement  in  order  to  their  subsistence;  and  it  must  provide 
"  against  that  negligence  to  which  they  will  naturally  be  subject,  either 
"by  annexing  particular  honours  to  the  profession,  by  establishing  a 
"  Imig  subordination  of  ranks  and  a  strict  dependance,  or  by  some  other 
"expediait.  The  persons  emplo3red  m  the  finances,  fleets,^  and 
"  ma^stracy,  are  instances  of  this  order  of  men. 

"  It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  first  sight,  that  the  ecclesiastics 
"belong  to  the  first  dass,  and  that  their  encouragement,  as  well  as 
"that  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  may  safely  be  ^itrusted  to  the 
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'*  liberality  of  individuab,  who  are  attached  to  their  doctrines^  and  who 
''  find  benefit  or  consolation  from  their  spiritual  ministry  and  assistance. 
''Their  industry  and  vigilance  will^  no  doubt^Jbe  whetted  by  such  an 
''  additional  motive ;  and  their  skill  in  the  profession^  as  well  as  their 
"  address  in  governing  the  minds  of  the  people,  must  receive  daily  in- 
''  crease,  from  their  increasing  practice,  study,  and  attention. 

'*  But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  closely,  we  shall  find,  that  this 
"  interested  diligence  of  the  clergy  is  what  every  wise  legislator  will 
''study  to  prevent;  because,  in  every  religion  except  the  true,  it  is 
"highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  even  a  natural  tendaicy  to  pervert  the 
"true,  by  infusing  into  it  a  strong  mixture  of  superstition,  folly,  and 
"delusion.  £ach  ghostly  practitioner,  in  order  to  render  himself  more 
"  precious  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers,  will  inspire  them  with 
"the  most  violent  abhorrence  of  all  other  sects,  and  continually  en- 
"deavour,  by  some  novelty,  to  excite  the  languid  devotion  of  his 
"  audience.  No  r^^ard  will  be  paid  to  truth,  morals,  or  decency  in  the 
"doctrines  inculcated.  Every  tenet  will  be  adopted  that  best  suits 
"the  disorderly  affections  of  the  human  frame.  Customeis  will  be 
"  drawn  to  each  conventicle  by  new  industry  and  address  in  practising 
"  on  the  passions  and  credulity  of  the  populace.  And  in  the  end,  the 
"  civil  magistrate  will  find,  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for  his  pretended 
"  frugality,  in  saving  a  fixed  establishment  for  the  priests ;  and  that  in 
"  reality  the  most  decent  and  advantageous  composition,  which  he  can 
"  make  with  the  spiritual  guides,  is  to  bribe  their  indolence,  by  aasign- 
"  ing  stated  salaries  to  their  profession,  and  rendering  it  superfluous  for 
"  them  to  be  further  active,  than  merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from 
"stra3ring  in  quest  of  new  pastures.  And  in  this  manner  ecclesiastical 
"establishments,  though  commonly  they  arose  at  first  fiK>m  religious 
"views,  prove  in  the  end  advantageous  to  the  potitical  interests  of 
"society."! 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  the  inde- 
pendent provision  of  the  clergy;  it  has,  perhaps,  been  very  seldom 
bestowed  upon  them  from  any  view  to  those  effects.  Times  of  violent 
religious  controversy  have  generally  been  times  of  equally  violent 
political  foction.  Upon  such  occasions,  each  political  party  has  either 
found  it,  or  imagined  it,  for  its  interest,  to  league  itself  with  some  one 
or  other  of  the  contending  religions  sects.  But  this  could  be  done  only 
by  adopting,  or  at  least  by  fovounng,  the  tenets  of  that  particular  sect 
The  sect  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  leagued  with  the  conquering 


^[Huiiie,  History^  chap,  xzix.,  rol.  iv.,  pp.  30^  31,  in  cd.  of  1773,  which  diffien  verballj 
both  from  eoriier  and  from  later  editions.] 
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party,  necessarily  shared  in  the  victory  of  its  ally,  by  whose  &Tour  and 
protection  it  was  soon  enabled  in  some  degree  to  silence  and  subdue  all 
its  adversaries.  Those  adversaries  had  generally  leagued  themselves 
with  the  enemies  of  the  conquering  party,  and  were  therefore  the 
enemies  of  that  party.  The  clergy  of  this  particular  sect  having  thus 
become  complete  masters  of  the  field,  and  their  influence  and  authority 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people  being  in  its  highest  vigour,  they  were 
powerful  enough  to  over-awe  the  chie6  and  leaders  of  their  own  party, 
and  to  oblige  the  civil  magistrate  to  respect  their  opinions  and  inclina- 
tions. Their  first  demand  was  generally,  that  he  should  silence  and 
subdue  all  their  adversaries ;  and  their  second,  that  he  should  bestow 
an  independent  provision  on  themselves.  As  they  had  generally  con- 
tributed a  good  deal  to  the  victory,  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  that 
they  should  have  some  share  in  the  spoil.  They  were  weary,  besides, 
of  humouring  the  people,  and  of  depending  upon  their  caprice  for  a 
subsistence.  In  making  this  demand  therefore  they  consulted  their 
own  ease  and  comfort,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  effect 
which  it  might  have  in  future  times  upon  the  influence  and  authority 
of  their  order.  The  civil  magistrate,  who  could  comply  with  this  de- 
mand only  by  giving  them  something  which  he  would  have  chosen 
much  rather  to  take,  or  to  keep  to  himself,  was  seldom  very  forward  to 
grant  it.  Necessity,  however,  always  forced  him  to  submit  at  last, 
though  frequently  not  till  after  many  delays,  evasions,  and  aflected 
excuses. 

But  if  politics  had  never  called  in  the  aid  of  religicm,  had  the  con- 
quering party  never  adopted  the  tenets  of  one  sect  more  than  those  of 
another,  when  it  had  gained  the  victory,  it  would  probably  have  dealt 
equally  and  impartially  with  all  the  diflerent  sects,  and  have  allowed 
every  man  to  chuse  his  own  priest  and  his  own  religion  as  he  thought 
proper.  There  would  in  this  case,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  great  multitude 
of  religious  sects.  Almost  every  different  congr^ation  might  probably 
have  made  a  little  sect  by  itself,  or  have  entertained  some  peculiar 
tenets  of  its  own.  Each  teacher  would  no  doubt  have  felt  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  making  the  utmost  exertion,  and  of  using  every 
art  both  to  preserve  and  to  increase  the  number  of  his  disciples.  But 
as  every  other  teacher  would  have  felt  himself  under  the  same  neces- 
sity, the  success  of  no  one  teacher,  or  sect  of  teachers,  could  have  been 
very  great  The  interested  and  active  zeal  of  religious  teachers  can  be 
dangerous  and  troublesome  only  where  there  is,  either  but  one  sect 
tolerated  in  the  society,  or  where  the  whole  of  a  large  society  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  great  sects ;  the  teachers  of  each  ^  acting  by  concert, 

i[£d.  I  reads  'of  each  feet*. ] 
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aad  under  a  r^pilar  di8<^pline  and  subordinatioQ.  But  that  ^eal  must 
be  altogeUier  innocent  where  the  society  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
hundred,  or  perhaps  into  as  many  thousand  small  sects,  of  which  no 
one  could  be  ccmsiderable  enough  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  teachers  of  each  sect,  seeing  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  more  adversaries  than  friends,  would  be  obliged  to  learn  that 
candour  and  moderation  which  is  so  seldom  to  be  found  among  the 
teachers  of  those  great  sects^  whose  t^iets,  being  sujqported  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  are  held  in  veneration  by  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
extensive  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  who  therefore  see  nothing  round 
them  but  followers,  disciples,  and  humble  admirers.  The  teachers  of 
each  little  sect,  finding  themselves  ahnost  alone,  would  be  obliged  to 
respect  those  of  almost  every  other  sect,  and  the  concessions  which 
they  would  mutually  find  it  both  convenient  and  agreeable  to  make 
to  one  another,  might  in  time  probably  reduce  the  doctrine  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  that  pure  and  rational  religion,  free  frxmi  every 
mixture  of  absurdity,  imposture,  or  fimatictsm,  such  as  wise  men  have 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  wished  to  see  established ;  but  such  as  positive 
law  has  perhaps  never  yet  established,  and  i»x>bably  never  will  establish 
in  any  countiy :  because,  with  regard  to  religion,  positive  law  always 
has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  more  or  less  influenced  by 
popular  sijqperstition  and  CTithusiasm.  This  plan  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, or  more  properly  of  no  ecclesiastical  government,  was  what  the 
sect  called  Independents,  a  sect  no  doubt  of  very  wild  enthusiasts,  pro- 
posed to  establish  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  If  it 
had  been  established,  though  of  a  very  unphilosophical  origin,  it  would 
probably  by  this  time  have  been  productive  of  the  most  philosophical 
good  temper  and  moderaticm  with  r^^ard  to  every  sort  of  religious 
principle.  It  has  been  established  in  Pensylvania,  where,  though  the 
Quakers  happen  to  be  the  most  numerous,^  the  law  in  reality  £ivours  no 
one  sect  more  than  another,  and  it  is  there  said  to  have  been  productive 
of  this  philosophical  good  temper  and  moderation. 
and  if  they  But  though  this  equality  of  treatment  should  not  be  productive  of 

MftUoaid^ '  this'good  temper  and  moderation  in  all,  or  even  in  the  greater  part  of 
do  no  barm.  y^  rcligious  sccts  of  a  particular  country;  yet  i»x>vided  those  sects 
were  sufficiently  numerous,  and  each  of  them  consequently  too  small  to 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  the  excessive  seal  of  each  ^  for  its  parti- 
cular tenets  could  not  well  be  productive  of  any  very  hurtful  effects, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  of  several  good  ones :  and  if  the  government  was 
perfectly  decided  both  to  let  them  all  alone,  and  to  oblige  them  all  to 

1  [Ed  I  reads 'the  most  numerous  sect'.]  *  [Ed.  i  reads  '  of  each  sect  *.] 
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let  alone  one  anotbw,  there  ia  little  danger  that  they  would  not  of  their 
own  aooor4,jnibdivide  thenuelTeit  &at  encR^h^  so  as  soon  to  become 
sufficiently  numerous. 

In  every  civilised  society,  in  every  society  where  the  distinction  of 
ranks  has  once  been  completely  established,  there  have  been  always 
two  different  schemes  or  systems  of  morality  current  at  the  same  time ; 
of  which  the  one  may  be  called  the  strict  or  austere ;  the  other  the 
liberal,  or,  if  you  will,  the  loose  system.  The  former  is  generally  admired 
and  revared  by  the  common  pevple :  the  latter  is  commonly  more  es- 
teemed and  adopted  by  what  are  called  people  of  fiMhion.  The  degree 
of  disapprobation  with  whidi  we  ought  to  marie  the  vices  of  levity,  the 
vices  which  are  apt  to  arise  fixnn  great  prosperity,  and  from  the  excess 
of  gaiety  and  good  humour,  seems  to  constitute  the  principal  distinction 
between  those  two  opposite  sdiemes  or  systems.  In  the  liberal  or  loose 
system^  luxury,  wanton  and  even  disorderly  mirth,  the  pursuit  of  {Measure 
to  some  degree  of  intemperance,  the  breach  of  chastity,  at  least  in  one 
of  the  two  sexes,  &c.  provided  they  are  not  accompanied  with  gross 
indecency,  and  do  not  lead  to  fiilshood  or  injustice,  are  generally 
treated  with  a  good  deal  of  indulgaice,  and  are  easily  either  excused 
or  pardmied  altogether.  In  the  austere  system,  on  the  contrary,  those 
excesses  are  regarded  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation. 
The  vices  of  levity  are  always  ruinous  to  the  common  people,  and  a 
single  week's  thoughtlessness  and  dissipation  is  often  sufficient  to  undo 
a  poor  workman  for  ever,  and  to  drive  him  through  despair  upon  com- 
mitting the  most  enormous  crimes.  The  wiser  and  better  sort  of  the 
common  people,  therefore,  have  always  the  utmost  abhorrence  and 
detestation  of  such  excesses,  which  their  experience  tells  them  are  so 
immediately  fotal  to  people  of  their  condition.  The  disorder  and  ex- 
travagance of  several  years,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  always  ruin  a  man 
of  foshion,  and  people  of  that  rank  are  very  apt  to  consider  the  powar 
of  indulging  in  some  d^pree  of  excess  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  their 
fortune,  and  the  liberty  of  doii^  so  without  censure  or  reproach,  as  one 
of  the  privil^es  whidi  belong  to  their  station.  In  people  of  their  own 
statiim,  therefore,  they  r^iaid  sudi  excesses  with  but  a  small  degree  of 
diK^^xobation,  and  censure  them  either  very  slightly  or  not  at  alL 

^most  all  religious  sects  have  begun  among  the  common  people, 
from  whom  they  have  generally  drawn  their  earliest,  as  well  as  their 
most  numerous  proselytes.  The  austere  system  of  morality  has, 
accordingly,  been  adopted  by  those  sects  almost  constantly,  or  with 
very  few  exceptions ;  for  there  have  been  some.  It  was  the  system 
by  which  they  could  best  recommend  themselves  to  that  order  of 
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peoi^e  to  whom  they  fint  proposed  their  plan  of  refermatum  upon 
what  had  been  before  established.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  them,  have  even  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  by  refining  upon 
this  austere  system,  and  by  carrying  it  to  some  degree  of  folly  and 
extravagance ;  and  this  excessive  rigour  has  frequently  recommended 
them  more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the 
common  people. 

A  man  of  rank  and  fortune  is  by  his  station  the  distinguished 
member  of  a  great  society,  who  attend  to  every  part  of  his  conduct, 
and  who  thereby  oblige  him  to  attend  to  every  part  of  it  himself  His 
authority  and  consideration  depend  very  much  upon  the  respect  which 
this  society  bears  to  him.  He  dare  not  do  any  thing  which  would 
disgrace  or  discredit  him  in  it,  and  he  is  obliged  to  a  very  strict 
observation  of  that  species  of  morals,  whether  liberal  or  austere,  which 
the  general  consent  of  this  society  prescribes  to  persons  of  his  rank  and 
fortune.  A  man  of  low  conditimi,  on  the  contrary,  is  fitr  from  being  a 
distinguished  member  of  any  great  society.  While  he  remains  in  a 
countiy  village  his  conduct  may  be  attended  to,  and  he  may  be  obliged 
to  attend  to  it  himself.  In  this  situation,  and  in  this  situation  only, 
he  may  have  what  is  called  a  character  to  lose.  But  as  soon  as  he 
comes  into  a  great  city,  he  is  sunk  in  obscurity  and  darkness.  His 
conduct  is  observed  and  attended  to  by  nobody,  and  he  is  therefore 
very  likely  to  neglect  it  himself,  and  to  abandon  himself  to  every  sort 
of  low  profligacy  and  vice.  He  never  emerges  so  effectually  from  this 
obscurity,  his  conduct  never  excites  so  much  the  attention  of  any 
respectable  society,  as  by  his  becoming  the  member  of  a  small  religious 
sect.  He  from  that  moment  acquires  a  degree  of  consideration  which 
he  never  had  before.  All  his  brother  sectaries  are,  for  the  credit  of 
the  sect,  interested  to  observe  his  conduct,  and  if  he  gives  occasion  to 
any  scandal,  if  he  deviates  very  much  from  those  austere  morals  which 
they  almost  always  require  oi  one  another,  to  punish  him  by  what  is 
always  a  very  severe  punishment,  even  where  no  civil  effects  attend  it, 
expulsion  or  excommunication  from  the  sect.  In  little  religious  sects, . 
accordingly,  the  morals  of  the  common  people  have  been  almost  nlwsyn 
remarkably  regular  and  orderly ;  generally  much  more  so  than  in 
the  established  church.  The  morals  of  those  little  sects,  indeed,  have 
frequently  been  rather  disagreeably  rigorous  and  unsocial 

There  are  two  very  easy  and  effectual  remedies,  however,  by  whose 
joint  operation  the  state  might,  without  violence,  correct  whatever 
was  unsocial  or  disagreeably  rigorous  in  the  morals  of  all  the  little 
sects  into  which  the  country  was  divided. 
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The  first  of  those  remedies  is  the  study  of  science  and  philosof^j^ 
which  the  state  might  render  ahnost  miiversal  among  all  people  of 
middling  or  more  than  middling  rank  and  fiMrtone ;  not  by  giving  salaries 
to  teachers  in  order  to  make  them  negligent  and  idle^  bat  by  instituting 
some  sort  of  probation,  even  in  the  higher  and  more  difficult  sciences, 
to  be  undergone  by  every  pers<m  before  he  was  permitted  to  exercise 
any  liberal  profession,  or  before  he  could  be  received  as  a  candidate 
for  any  honourable  office  of  trust  or  profit.  If  the  state  imposed  upon 
this  order  of  mexi  the  necessity  of  learning,  it  would  have  no  occasion 
to  give  itself  any  trouble  about  providing  them  with  proper  teachers. 
They  would  soon  find  better  teachers  for  themselves  than  any  whom 
the  state  could  provide  for  them.  Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition ;  and  where  all  the  superior 
ranks  of  people  were  secured  from  it,  the  inferior  ranks  could  not  be 
much  exposed  to  it. 

The  second  of  those  remedies  is  the  fi^uency  and  gaiety  of  public 
diversions.  The  state,  by  encouraging,  that  is  by  giving  entire  liberty 
to  all  those  who  for  their  own  interest  would  attempt,  without  scandal 
or  indecency,  to  amuse  and  divert  the  people  by  painting,  poetry, 
music,  dancing ;  by  all  sorts  of  dramatic  rejn'esentations  and  exhibitions, 
would  easily  dissipate,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  that  melancholy 
and  gloomy  humour  which  iis  almost  always  the  nurse  of  popular 
superstition  and  enthusiasm.  Public  diversions  have  always  be^i  the 
objects  of  dread  and  hatred,  to  all  the  iSuiatical  promoters  of  those 
popular  frenzies.  The  gaiety  and  good  humour  which  those  diversions 
inspire  were  altogether  inconsistent  with  that  temper  of  mind,  which 
was  fittest  for  their  purpose,  or  which  they  could  best  work  upon. 
Dramatic  representations  besides,  frequently  exposing  their  artifices  to 
public  ridicule,  and  sometimes  even  to  public  execmtion,  were  upon 
that  account,  more  than  all  other  diversions,  the  objects  of  their  pe- 
culiar abhorrence. 

In  a  country  where  the  law  fovoured  the  teachers  of  no  one  religion 
more  than  those  of  another,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  any  of 
them  should  have  any  particular  or  immediate  dependency  upon  the 
sovereign  or  executive  power ;  or  that  he  should  have  any  Uiing  to  do, 
either  in  appointing,  or  in  dismissing  them  fitmi  their  offices.  In  such 
a  situation  he  would  have  no  occasion  to  give  himself  any  concern 
about  them,  further  than  to  keep  the  peace  among  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  among  the  rest  of  his  subjects;  that  is,  to  hinder  them 
from  persecuting,  abusing,  or  oppressing  one  another.  But  it  is  quite 
otherwise  in  countries  where  Uiere  is  an  established  or  governing 
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religioiL    The  soireragn  caa  in  this  case  never  be  secure^  unless  he 
has  the  means  of  influencing  in  a  considerable  d^^ree  the  greater  part 
of  the  teachers  of  that  rdigion. 
at  he  must  The  clcTgy  of  cvciy  established  church  constkute  a  great  incorpora- 

itanetub-       tion.     Thcj  Can  act  in  concert,  and  pursue  their  interest  upon  one 
church,  pl*n  and  with  one  spirit,  as  mudi  as  if  they  were  under  the  direction 

of  one  man ;  and  they  are  frequently  too  under  such  direction.  Their 
interest  as  an  incorporated  body  is  never  the  same  with  that  of  the 
sovereign,  and  is  sometimes  directly  opposite  to  it.  Their  great 
interest  is  to  maintain  their  authocity  with  the  people;  and  this 
authority  depends  upon  the  supposed  oertainty  and  importance  of  the 
whole  doctrine  which  they  inculcate,  and  upon  the  supposed  necessity 
of  adopting  every  part  of  it  with  the  most  implicit  £uth,  in  order  to 
avoid  eternal  misery.  Should  the  sovereign  have  the  imprudence  to 
appear  either  to  deride  or  doubt  himself  of  the  most  trifling  part  of 
their  doctrine,  or  from  humanity  attempt  to  protect  those  who  did 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  the  punotilions  honour  of  a  clergy  who 
have  no  sort  of  dependency  upon  him,  is  immediately  provoked  to 
proscribe  him  as  a  pro£uie  person,  and  to  employ  all  the  terrors  of 
religion  in  order  to  oblige  the  people  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
some  more  orthodox  and  obedient  prince.  Should  he  oppose  any  €^ 
their  pretensions  or  usurpations,  the  danger  is  equally  great  The 
princes  who  have  dared  in  this  manner  to  rebel  agamst  the  church, 
over  and  above  this  crime  of  rebellion,  have  generally  been  charged 
too  with  the  additional  crime  of  heresy,  notwithstanding  their  solemn 
protestatsons  of  their  fiuth  and  humble  submission  to  every  tenet 
which  she  thought  proper  to  prescribe  to  them.  But  the  authority 
of  religion  is  superior  to  every  other  authority.  The  fears  which  it 
suggests  conquer  all  other  fears.  When  the  authcnised  teachers  of 
religion  propagate  through  the  great  body  of  the  people  doctrines 
subversive  of  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  it  is  by  violence  only,  or 
by  the  force  of  a  standing  army,  that  he  can  maintain  his  auth<Mity. 
Even  a  standing  army  cannot  in  this  ease  give  him  any  lasting  security ; 
because  if  the  soldiers  are  not  foreigners,  which  can  seldom  be  the 
case,  but  dmwn  from  the  great  body  oi  the  people,  which  must  almost 
always  be  the  case,  they  are  likely  to  be  soon  corrupted  by  those  very 
doctrines.  The  revolutions  which  the  turbulence  of  the  Greek  clergy 
was  continually  occasioning  at  Constantinople,  as  long  as  the  eastern 
empire  subsisted ;  the  convulsions  which,  during  the  course  of  several 
centuries,  die  turbulence  of  the  Boman  clergy  was  continually  occasion- 
ing in  every  part  of  Europe,  sufficiently  demonstrate  how  precarious 
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and  inseeure  Hmst  always  be  the  situaticm  of  the  sovereign  who  has  no 
proper  means  of  influencing  the  clergy  of  the  established  and  governing 
religion  of  his  country. 

Articles  of  fiuth,  as  well  as  all  other  spiritual  matters^  it  is  evident 
enough,  are  not  within  the  proper  department  of  a  temporal  sovereign, 
who^  though  he  may  be  very  well  qualified  for  protecting,  is  seldom 
supposed  to  be  so  for  instructing  the  people.  With  r^^d  to  such 
matters,  therefore,  his  authority  can  seldom  be  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  united  authority  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church. 
The  puUic  tranquillity,  however,  and  his  own  seoority,  may  frequently 
depend  upon  the  doctrines  which  they  may  think  proper  to  propagate 
eenceining  such  matters.  As  he  can  seldom  directly  oppose  their 
decision,  therefore,  with  proper  weight  and  authority,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  be  able  to  influence  it ;  and  he  can  influence  it  only 
by  the;  fears  and  expectations  which  he  may  excite  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  individuals  of  the  order.  Those  fears  and  expectations  may 
consist  in  the  fear  of  deprivation  or  other  punishment,  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  further  preferment. 

In  all  Christian  churches  the  benefices  of  the  clergy  are  a  sort  of 
freeholds  which  they  ei^oy,  not  during  pleasure,  but  during  life,  or 
good  behaviour.  If  they  held  them  by  a  more  precarious  tenure, 
and  were  liable  to  be  turned  out  upon  every  slight  disobligation  either 
of  the  sovereign  or  of  his  ministers,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible 
for  th^m  to  maintain  their  authority  with  the  people,  who  would 
then  consider  them  as  mercenary  dependents  upcm  the  court,  in  the 
sincerity  of  whose  instructions  they  could  no  longer  have  any  con- 
fidence. But  should  the  sovereign  attempt  irregularly,  and  by  violence, 
to  deprive  any  number  of  clergymen  of  their  freeholds;,  on  account, 
perhaps,  of  their  having  propagated,  with  more  than  oidinary  leal, 
some  fitctious  or  seditious  doctrine,  he  would  only  render,  by  such 
persecution,  both  them  and  their  doctrine  ten  times  more  popular,  and 
therefore  ten  times  tBore  troublesome  and  dangerous  than  they  had 
been  before.  Fear  is  in  almost  all  cases  a  wretched  instrument  of 
government,  and  ought  in  particular  never  to  be  emj^yed  against  any 
order  of  men  who  have  the  smallest  pretaosions  to  independency. 
To  attempt  to  terrify  them,  serves  only  to  irritate  their  bad  humour, 
and  to  confirm  them  in  an  opposition  which  more  gentle  usage  per- 
haps might  easily  induce  them,  either  to  soften,  or  to  lay  aside 
altogether.  The  violence  which  the  French  government  nsuaUy 
employed  in  order  to  oblige  all  their  parliameots,  or  sovereign  courts 
of  justice,  to  enregister  any  unpopular  edict,  very  seldom  succeeded* 
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The  means  commonly  employed,  however,  the  imprisonment  of  all  the 
refractory  members,  one  would  think  were  forcible  enough.  The 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stewart  sometimes  employed  the  like  means  in 
order  to  influence  some  of  the  members  of  the  parliament  of  England ; 
and  they  generally  found  them  equally  intractable.  The  parliament 
of  England  is  now  managed  in  another  manner;  and  a  very  small 
experiment,  which  the  duke  of  Clunseul  made  about  twelve  years  ago 
upon  the  parliament  of  P^iris,  demonstrated  sufficiently  that  all  the 
parliaments  of  France  might  have  been  managed  still  more  easily  in 
the  same  manner.  That  experiment  was  not  pursued.  For  though 
management  and  persuasion  are  always  the  easiest  and  the  safest 
instruments  of  government,  as  force  and  violence  are  the  worst  and 
the  most  dangerous,  yet  sudi,  it  seems,  is  the  natural  insolence  of 
man,  that  he  almost  alwajrs  disdains  to  use  the  good  instrument, 
except  when  he  cannot  or  dare  not  use  the  bad  one.  The  French 
government  could  and  durst  use  force,  and  therefore  disdained  to  use 
management  and  persuasion.  But  there  is  no  order  of  men,  it  appears, 
I  believe,  from  the  experience  of  all  ages,  upon  whom  it  is  so  danger- 
ous, or  rather  so  perfectly  ruinous,  to  employ  force  and  violence,  as 
upon  the  respected  clergy  of  any  established  church.  The  rights, 
the  privileges,  the  personal  liberty  of  every  individual  ecclesiastic,  who 
is  upon  good  terms  with  his  own  order,  are,  even  in  the  most  despotic 
governments,  more  respected  than  those  of  any  other  person  of  nearly 
equal  rank  and  fortune.  It  is  so  in  every  gradation  of  despotism,  from 
that  of  the  gentle  and  mild  government  of  Paris,  to  that  of  the  violent 
and  furious  govemmait  of  Constantinople.  But  though  this  order  of 
men  can  scarce  ever  be  forced,  they  may  be  managed  as  easily  as  any 
other ;  and  the  security  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  public  tran- 
quillity, seems  to  depend  very  much  upon  the  means  which  he  has 
of  managing  them ;  and  those  means  seem  to  consist  altogether  in  the 
preferment  which  he  has  to  bestow  upon  them. 

In  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Christian  church,^  the  bishop  of 
each  diocese  was  elected  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
people  of  the  episcopal  city.  The  people  did  not  long  retain  their 
right  of  election ;  and  while  they  did  retain  it,  they  almost  always 
acted  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  in  such  spiritual  matters 
appeared  to  be  their  natural  guides.  The  clergy,  however,  soon  grew 
weary  of  the  trouble  of  mnnAging  them^  and  found  it  easier  to  elect 
their  own  bishops  themselves.  The  abbot,  in  the  same  manner,  was 
elected  by  the  monks  of  the  monastery,  at  least  in  the  greater  part  of 

1  [Ed.  I  reads  '  Roman  catholic  cfaurcfa '.] 
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abbacies.  All  the  inferior  ecclesiastical  benefices  comprehended  with- 
in the  diocese  were  collated  by  the  bishop^  who  bestowed  them  apon 
such  ecclesiastics  as  he  thought  proper.  All  church  preferments  were 
in  this  manner  in  the  disposal  of  the  church.  The  sovereign,  though 
he  might  have  some  imlirect  influence  in  those  elections,  and  though  it 
was  sometimes  usual  to  ask  both  his  consent  to  elect,  and  his  approba- 
tion of  the  election,  yet  had  no  direct  or  sufficient  means  of  managing 
the  clergy.  The  ambition  of  every  clergyman  naturally  led  him  to 
pay  court,  not  so  much  to  his  sovereign,  as  to  his  own  order,  from 
which  only  he  could  expect  preferment. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  Pope  gradually  drew  to 
himself  first  the  collation  of  almost  all  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  or  of 
what  were  called  Consistorlal  benefices,  and  afterwards,  by  various 
machinations  and  pretences^  of  the  greater  part  of  inferior  benefices 
comprehended  within  each  diocese;  little  more  being  left  to  the 
bishop  than  what  was  barely  necessary  to  give  him  a  decent  author- 
ity with  his  own  clergy.  By  this  arrangement  the  condition  of  the 
sovereign  was  still  w<»se  tlum  it  had  been  befcnre.  The  clergy  of  all 
the  difierent  countries  of  Europe  were  thus  formed  into  a  sort  of 
spiritual  army,  dispersed  in  difierent  quarters,  indeed,  but  of  which 
all  the  movements  and  operations  could  now  be  directed  by  one  head, 
and  conducted  upon  one  uniform  plan.  The  clergy  of  each  particular 
country  might  be  considered  as  a  particular  detachment  of  Uiat  army, 
of  which  the  operations  could  easily  be  supported  and  seconded  by  all 
the  other  detachments  quartered  in  the  different  countries  round  about. 
Eadi  detachment  was  not  only  independent  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
country  in  which  it  was  quartered,  and  by  which  it  was  maintained, 
but  dependent  upon  a  foreign  sovereign,  who  could  at  any  time  turn 
its  arms  against  the  sovereign  of  that  particular  country,  and  su[^rt 
them  by  Uie  arms  of  all  the  other  detachments. 

Those  arma  were  the  most  formidable  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
In  the  ancient  state  of  Europe,  before  the  establishment  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  gave  them  the  same  sort  of 
influence  over  the  common  people,  which  that  of  the  great  barons 
gave  them  over  their  respective  vassals,  tenants,  and  retainers.  In 
the  great  landed  estates,  which  the  mistaken  piety  both  of  princes 
and  private  persons  had  bestowed  upon  the  church,  jurisdictions  were 
established  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  great  barons ;  and 
for  the  same  reason.  In  those  great  landed  estates,  the  deigy,  or  their 
bailiffii,  could  easily  keep  the  peace  without  the  support  or  assistance 
either  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  person ;  and  neither  the  king  nor  any 
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other  person  could  keep  the  peace  there  without  the  support  and  assist- 
ance of  the  clergy.  The  jurisdictions  of  the  clergy,  therefore^  in  their 
particular  baronies  or  manors,  were  equally  independent,  and  equally 
exclusive  of  the  authority  of  the  king's  courts,  as  those  oi  the  great 
temporal  lords.  The  tenants  of  the  clergy  were,  like  those  of  the 
great  barons,  almost  all  tenants  at  will,  entirely  dependent  upon  their 
Immediate  lords,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  called  out  at  pleasure,  in 
<Mrder  to  fight  in  any  quarrel  in  which  the  clergy  might  think  proper  to 
engage  them.  Oyer  and  above  the  rents  of  those  estates^  the  clergy 
possessed,  in  the  tythes,  a  very  large  pcnrtion  of  the  rents  of  all  the 
other  estates  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  The  revenues  arising  from 
both  those  species  of  rents  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  paid  in  kind, 
in  com,  wine,  cattle,  poultry,  &c.  The  quantity  exceeded  greatly  what 
the  clergy  could  themselves  consume ;  and  there  were  neither  arts  nor 
mann&ctures  for  the  produce  of  which  they  could  exchange  the  sur- 
plus. The  clergy  could  derive  advantage  from  this  immense  surphis  in 
no  other  way  than  by  emplo3ing  it,  as  the  great  barons  employed  the 
like  surplus  of  their  revenues,  in  the  most  profuse  hospitality,  and  in 
the  most  extensive  charity.  Both  the  hospitality  and  the  ehaiity  of 
the  ancient  clergy,  accordingly,  are  said  to  have  been  very  great. 
They  not  only  maintained  almost  the  whole  poor  of  every  kingdom, 
but  many  knights  and  gentlemen  had  frequently  no  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  by  travelling  about  from  monastery  to  monasteiy, 
under  pretence  of  devotion,  but  in  reality  to  ei^y  the  hospitality  of 
the  deigy.  The  retainers  of  some  particular  prelates  were  often  as 
numerous  as  those  of  the  greatest  lay-lords ;  and  the  retainers  of  all 
the  eleigy  taken  together  were,  perhaps,  more  numerous  than  those  - 
of  all  the  lay-lords.  There  was  always  much  move  union  among  the 
clergy  than  amoi^  the  .lay-k»ds.  The  former  were  under  a  regular 
discipline  and  subordination  to  the  |»pAl  au^ority.  The  latter  were 
under  no  r^ular  disdpline  or  subordination,  but  almost  idways  equally 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  of  the  king.  Thot^  the  tenants  and  re- 
tainers of  the  clergy,  therefore,  had  both  together  been  less  numepoos 
than  those  of  the  great  lay-lords,  and  tiieir  tenants  were  probably 
much  less  numerous,  yet  their  union  would  have  rendered  them  more 
formidable.  The  hoqsHality  and  charity  of  the  clergy  too,  not  only 
gave  them  the  command  of  a  great  temporal  force,  but  increased  very 
much  the  weight  of  their  spiritual  weapons.  Those  virtues  procured 
them  the  highest  req>ect  and  veneration  among  all  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  of  whom  many  were  constantly,  and  almost  all  oocasionally, 
fed  l^  them.    Every  thing  belonging  or  related  to  so  popular  aa  order. 
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its  posseadons,  iti  privileges^  its  doctrines,  necessarily  appeared  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  and  every  violation  of  them,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  the  highest  act  of  sacrilegious  wickedness  and  pro- 
fimeness.  In  this  state  of  things,  if  the  sovereign  frequently  found  it 
difficult  to  resist  the  confederacy  of  a  few  oi  the  great  nobility,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  he  should  find  it  still  more  so  to  resist  the  united 
force  of  the  clergy  of  his  own  dominions,  supported  by  that  of  the 
clergy  of  all  the  neighbouring  dominions.  In  such  circumstances  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  he  was  sometimes  ob%ed  to  yield,  but  that  he  ever 
was  able  to  resist 

The  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  those  ancient  times  (which  to  us 
who  live  in  the  present  times  appear  the  most  absurd),  their  total 
exemption  frmn  the  secular  jurisdictioD^  for  example,  or  what  in 
England  was  called  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  were  the  natural  or  rather 
the  necessaiy  consequences  of  this  state  of  things.  How  dangerous 
must  it  have  been  for  the  soveteign  to  attempt  to  punish  a  clergyman 
for  any  crime  whatever^  if  bis  own  order  were  disposed  to  protect 
him^  and  to  represent  either  the  proof  as  insufficient  for  convicting  so 
holy  a  man^  or  the  punishment  as  too  severe  to  be  infficted  upon  one 
whose  person  had  be^i  rendered  sacred  l^  religion  ?  The  sovereign 
could,  in  such  circumstances^  do  no  better  than  leave  him  to  be  tried 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  who^  for  the  honour  of  their  own  orders 
were  interested  to  restrain,  as  mucb  as  possible,  every  member  of  it 
fW>m  committing  enormous  crimes,  or  even  from  giving  occasion  to 
such  gross  scandal  as  might  disgust  the  minds  of  the  people. 

In  the  state  in  which  things  were  through  the  greatar  part  of 
Europe  during  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelftb,  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  for  some  time  both  before  and  after  that  period,  the  constitution 
of  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  considered  as  the  most  ftmnidaUe 
combination  that  ever  was  formed  against  the  autlKNrity  and  security 
of  civil  government,  as  well  as  against  the  Hberty,  reason,  and  haj^piness 
of  mankind,  which  can  flourish  only  where  chril  government  is  able  to 
protect  them.  In  that  constitution  the  grossest  delusions  of  super- 
stiticm  were  supported  in  such  a  manner  by  the  private  interests  of  so 
great  a  number  of  people  as  put  them  out  of  all  danger  from  any 
assault  of  human  reason :  because  though  human  reason  might  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  unveil,  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  common  peo|de, 
some  of  the  delusions  of  superstition ;  it  could  never  have  dimuAved 
the  ties  of  private  interest  Had  this  constitution  been  attacked  by 
no  other  enemies  but  the  feeble  efibrts  of  human  reason,  it  must  have 
endured  for  ever.     But  .that  immense  an^  well-built  fobric,  which  all 
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the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  man  could  never  have  shaken,  much  less 
have  overturned,  was  by  the  natural  course  of  things,  first  weakened, 
and  ^  afterwards  in  part  destroyed,  and  is  now  likely,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  centuries  more,  perhaps,  to  crumble  into  ruins  altogether. 

The  gradual  improvements  of  arts,  manu&ctures,  and  commerce,  the 
same  causes  which  destroyed  the  power  of  the  great  barons,  destroyed 
in  the  same  manner,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  4he  whole 
temporal  power  of  the  clergy.  In  the  produce  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  the  clergy,  like  the  great  barons,  found  something  for 
which  they  could  exchange  their  rude  produce,  and  thereby  discovered 
the  means  of  ^>ending  their  whole  revenues  upon  their  own  persons, 
without  giving  any  considerable  share  of  them  to  other  people.  Their 
charity  became  gradually  less  extensive,  their  hospitality  less  liberal 
or  less  profuse.  Their  retainers  became  consequently  less  numerous, 
and  by  degrees  dwindled  away  altogether.  The  clergy  too,  like  the 
great  barons,  wished  to  get  a  better  rent  from  their  landed  estates,  in 
order  to  spend  it,  in  the  same  manner,  upon  the  gratification  of  their 
own  private  vanity  and  fdly.  But  this  increase  of  rent  could  be  got 
only  by  granting  leases  to  their  tenants,  who  thereby  became  in  a  great 
measure  independent  of  them.  The  ties  of  interest,  which  bound  the 
inferior  ranks  oi  people  to  the  clergy,  were  in  this  manner  gradually 
broken  and  dissolved.  They  were  even  broken  and  dissolved  sooner 
than  those  which  bound  the  same  ranks  of  people  to  the  great  barons : 
because  the  benefices  of  the  church  being,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
much  smaller  than  the  estates  of  the  great  barons,  the  possessor  of  each 
ben^oe  was  much  sooner  able  to  spend  the  whole  of  its  revenue  upcm 
his  own  person.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  the  power  of  the  great  barims  was,  through  the  greater  part 
of  Eun^,  in  full  vigour.  But  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy,  the 
absolute  command  which  they  had  once  had  over  the  great  body  of  the 
peof^e,  was  very  much  decayed.  The  power  of  the  church  was  by  that 
time  very  nearly  reduced  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  to  what 
arose  from  her  spiritual  authority ;  and  even  that  spiritual  authority  was 
much  weakened  when  it  ceased  to  be  supported  by  the  charity  and 
hospitality  of  the  clergy.  The  inferior  ranks  of  peo^^  no  longer  looked 
upon  that  order,  as  they  had  done  before,  as  the  comforters  of  their 
distress,  and  the  relievers  of  their  indigence.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  provoked  and  disgusted  by  the  vanity,  luxury,  and  expence  of  the 
richer  defgy,  who  appeared  to  qpend  upon  their  own  pleasures  what 
had  always  before  been  r^^arded  as  the  patrimony  of  the  poor. 

1  [Ed.  I  does  doc  cootain  '  and'.] 
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In  this  situatum  of  things,  the  sovereigns  in  the  different  states  of 
Eorope  endeavoured  to  recover  the  influence  which  they  had  once  had 
in  the  disposal  of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church,  by  procuring  to  the 
deans  and  chapters  of  each  diocese  the  restoration  of  their  ancient 
right  of  electing  the  bishop,  and  to  the  monks  of  each  abbacy  that  of 
electing  the  abbot  The  re-establishing  of  this  ancient  order  was  the 
object  of  ^several  statutes  enacted  in  England  during  the  course  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  particularly  of  what  is  called  the  statute  of  provisors ;  ^ 
and  of  the  Pragmatic  sanction  established  in  France  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  order  to  render  the  election  valid,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  sovereign  should  both  consent  to  it  before-hand,  and  afterwards 
approve  of  the  person  elected;  and  though  the  election  was  still 
supposed  to  be  tree,  he  had,  however,  all  the  indirect  means  which  his 
situati<m  necessarily  afforded  him,  of  influencing  the  clergy  in  his  own 
dominions.  Other  regulations  of  a  similar  tendency  were  established 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  power  of  the  pope  in  the  collati<m 
of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church  seems,  before  Uie  reformation,  to 
have  been  nowhere  so  effectually  and  so  universally  restrained  as  in 
France  and  England.  The  Gmccnrdat  afterwards,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  gave  to  the  kings  of  France  the  absolute  right  of  presenting 
to  all  the  great,  or  what  are  called  the  consistorial  ^  benefices  of  the 
Gallican  church.' 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Plagmatic  sanction  and  of  the  G>n- 
cordat,  the  clergy  of  France  have  in  general  shown  less  respect  to  the 
decrees  of  the  papal  court  than  the  clergy  of  any  other  catholic  country. 
In  all  the  disputes  which  their  sovereign  has  had  with  the  pope,  they 
have  almost  constantly  taken  party  with  the  former.  This  indepen- 
dency of  the  clergy  of  France  upon  the  court  of  Rome,  seems  to  be 
principally  founded  upon  the  Plagmatic  sanction  and  the  G>noordat 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of  France  appear 
to  have  been  as  much  devoted  to  the  pope  as  those  of  any  other 
country.  When  Robert,  the  second  prince  of  the  Capetian  race,  was 
most  unjustly  excommunicated  by  the  court  of  Rome,  his  own  servants, 
it  is  said,  threw  the  victuals  which  came  from  his  table  to  the  dogs, 
and  refused  to  taste  any  thing  themselves  which  had  been  polluted 
by  the  contact  of  a  person  in  his  situation.^    They  were  taught  to 


i  nine  words  are  not  in  ed.  z.] 


'[Ed.  X  reads  'great  and  consistorial'.] 


'[Darnel,  Histoire  de  France,  1755,  torn.  tU.,  pp.  158;  159 ;  torn,  iz.,  p.  40.] 
^['  n  ne  lui  resta  que  deaz  domestiqties  poor  le  servir  et  lui  pr^nrer  k  manf;er,  encore 


faiaaient-Qs  passer  par  le  fea  les  plats  06  u  mangeait,  et  les  vases  00  fl  bimut  poixrfes  porifier, 
oomme  ajant  ^  fooOMs  par  un  bomme  rstimndi^  de  la  communion  des  fiddles.' — Ibid., 
tom.  iii.,  ppk  305-306.  H6]ault's  aoooant  is  similar,  Nouvel  AMgi  chronologique,  17689 
torn,  i.,  pb  zz4f  A.D.  996.] 
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do  so,  it  may  very  safely  be  pre8umed>  by  the  clergy  of  his  own 
dominions. 

The  claim  of  collating  to  the  great  benefices  of  the  church,  a  claim 
in  defence  of  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  frequently  shaken,  and 
sometimes  overturned  the  thrones  of  some  of  the  greatest  sovereigns 
in  Christeiulom,  was  in  this  manner  either  restrained  or  modified,  or 
given  up  altogether,  in  many  different  parts  of  Europe,  even  before 
the  time  of  the  reformation.  As  the  clergy  had  now  less  influence 
over  the  people,  so  the  state  had  more  influence  over  the  clergy. 
The  clergy  therefore  had  both  less  power  and  less  inclination  to 
disturb  the  state. 

The  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  in  this  state  of  declension, 
when  the  disputes  which  gave  birth  to  the  reformation,  began  in  Ger- 
many, and  soon  spread  themselves  through  every  part  of  Europe.  The 
new  doctrines  were  eveiy  where  received  with  a  high  degree  of  popular 
&vour.  They  were  propagated  with  all  that  enthusiastic  zeal  whidi 
commonly  animates  the  spirit  of  party,  when  it  attacks  established 
authority.  The  teachers  of  those  doctrines,  though  perhaps  in  other 
respects  not  more  learned  than  many  of  the  divines  who  defended  the 
established  church,  seem  in  general  to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  ecclesiastical  history,  and  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
system  of  opinions  upon  which  the  authority  of  the  church  was  es- 
tablished, and  they  had  thereby  some  advantage  in  almost  every  dis- 
pute. The  austerity  of  their  manners  gave  them  authority  with  the 
common  people,  who  contrasted  the  strict  regularity  of  their  conduct 
with  the  disorderly  lives  of  the  greater  part  of  theur  own  clergy.  They 
possessed  too  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  their  adversaries,  all  the 
arts  of  popularity  and  of  gaining  proselytes,  arts  which  the  lofty  and 
dignified  sons  of  the  church  had  long  neglected,  as  being  to  them 
in  a  great  measure  useless.  The  reason  of  the  new  doctrines  re- 
commended them  to  some,  their  novelty  to  many;  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  established  clergy  to  a  still  greater  number ;  but 
the  zealous,  passionate,  and  fiinatical,  though  frequently  coarse  and 
rustic,  eloquence  with  which  they  were  almost  every  where  inculcated, 
recommended  them  to  by  far  the  greatest  number. 

The  success  of  the  new  doctrines  was  almost  every  where  so  great, 
that  the  princes  who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  on  bad  terms  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  were  by  means  of  them  easily  enabled,  in  their 
own  dominions,  to  overturn  the  church,  which,  having  lost  the  re- 
spect and  veneration  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  ptapie,  coald  make 
9carce  any  resistance.     The  court  of  Rome  had  disobliged  ^pme  of 
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Hie  imaller  princes  in  the  northern  ptats  of  Germany,  whom  it  had 
probably  considered  as  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  the  managing. 
They  universally,  therefore,  established  the  reformation  in  their  own 
dominions.  The  tyranny  of  Christiem  II.  and  of  Troll  archbishop  of 
Upsal,  enabled  Gostavas  Vasa  to  expel  them  both  from  Sweden. 
The  pope  favoured  the  tyrant  and  the  archbishop,  and  Gustavus 
Vasa  found  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the  reformation  in  Sweden. 
Christiem  II.  was  afterwards  deposed  from  the  throne  of  DenmariL, 
where  his  conduct  had  rendered  him  as  odious  as  in  Sweden.  The  pope, 
however,  was  still  disposed  to  favour  him,  and  Frederic  of  Holstein,  who 
had  mounted  the  throne  in  his  stead,  revenged  himself  by  following 
the  example  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  The  magistrates  of  Berne  and  Zurich, 
who  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the  pope,  established  with  great 
ease  the  reformation  in  their  respective  cantons,  where  just  before  some 
of  the  clergy  had,  by  an  imposture  somewhat  grosser  than  ordinary, 
rendered  the  whole  order  both  odious  and  contemptible. 

In  this  critical  situation  of  its  affidrs,  the  papal  court  was  at  sufficient 
pains  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  powerful  sovereigns  of  Franoe 
and  Spain,  of  whom  the  latter  was  at  that  time  emperor  of  Germany. 
With  their  assistance  it  was  enabled,  though  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty and  much  bloodshed,  either  to  suppress  altogether,  or  to  obstruct 
very  much  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  their  dominions.  It 
was  well  enough  inclined  too  to  be  complaisant  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. But  firom  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  it  could  not  be  so 
without  giving  offence  to  a  still  greater  sovereign,  Qiarles  V.  king  of 
Spain  and  emperor  of  Germany.  Henry  VIII.  accordingly,  Hiough 
he  did  not  embrace  himself  the  greater  part  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  was  yet  enabled,  by  their  general  prevalence,^  to  suppress 
all  the  monasteries,  and  to  abolish  the  authority  of  the  church  of 
Rome  in  his  dominions.  That  he  should  go  so  fkr,  though  he  went 
no  further,  gave  some  satisfiiction  to  the  patrons  of  the  reformation, 
who  having  got  possession  of  the  government  in  the  reign  of  his  son 
and  successor,  completed  without  any  difficulty  the  work  which  Henry 
VIII.  had  b^:un. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  Scotland,  where  the  government  was  weak, 
unpopular,  and  not  very  firmly  established,  the  reformation  was  strong 
enough  to  overturn,  not  only  the  church,  but  the  state  likewise  for 
attempting  to  support  the  church. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  reformation,  dispersed  in  all  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  there  was  no  general  tribunal,  which,  like  that  of 

>  [Ed.  I  reads  '  by  the  general  prevalence  of  those  doctrines '.] 
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the  court  of  Rome,  or  an  oecumenical  council,  could  settle  all  disputei 
among  them,  and  with  irresistible  authority  prescribe  to  all  of  them 
the  precise  limits  of  orthodoxy.  When  the  foUowen  of  the  reformation 
in  one  country,  therefore,  happened  to  differ  from  their  brethren  in 
another,  as  they  had  no  common  judge  to  appeal  to,  the  dispute  could 
never  be  decided ;  and  many  such  disputes  arose  among  them.  Those 
concerning  the  goyemment  of  the  church,  and  the  right  of  conferring 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  were  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  the  peace 
and  welfiue  of  civil  society.  They  gave  birth  accordingly  to  the  two 
principal  parties  or  sects  among  the  followers  of  the  reformation,  the 
Luthemn  and  Calvinistic  sects,  the  only  sects  among  them,  of  which 
the  doctrine  and  disciphne  have  ever  yet  been  established  by  law  in 
any  part  of  Europe. 

The  followers  of  Luther,  together  with  what  is  called  the  church  of 
England,  [nreserved  more  or  less  of  the  episcopal  government,  estab- 
lished subordination  among  the  clergy,  gave  the  sovereign  the  disposal 
of  all  the  bishoprics,  and  other  consistorial  benefices  within  his  do- 
minions, and  thereby  rendered  him  the  real  head  of  the  diurch ;  and 
without  depriving  the  bishop  of  the  right  of  collating  to  the  smaller 
benefices  within  his  diocese,  they,  even  to  those  benefices,  not  only 
admitted,  but  favoured  the  right  of  presentation  both  in  the  sovereign 
and  in  all  other  lay  patrons.  This  system  of  church  government  was 
from  the  beginning  fiivourable  to  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  sub- 
mission to  the  civil  sovereign.  It  has  never,  accordingly,  been  the 
occasion  of  any  tumult  or  civil  commotion  in  any  country  in  which  it 
has  once  been  established.  The  church  of  England  in  particular  has 
always  valued  herself,  with  great  reascm,  upon  the  unexceptionable 
loyalty  of  her  principles.  Under  such  a  government  the  clergy 
naturally  endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  sovereign,  to  the 
court,  and  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country,  by  whose  influ- 
ence they  chiefly  expect  to  obtain  preferment  They  pay  court  to 
those  patrons,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  by  the  vilest  flattery  and  assenta- 
tion, but  frequently  too  by  cultivating  all  those  arts  which  best  deserve, 
and  which  are  therefore  most  likely  to  gain  them  the  esteem  of  people 
of  rank  and  fortune ;  by  their  knowledge  in  all  the  different  branches 
of  useful  and  ornamental  learning,  by  the  decent  liberality  of  their 
manners,  by  the  social  good  humour  of  their  conversation,  and  by  their 
avowed  contempt  of  those  absurd  and  hjrpocritical  austerities  which 
fimatics  inculcate  and  pretend  to  practise,  in  order  to  draw  upon  them- 
selves the  veneration,  and  upon  the  greater  part  of  men  of  rank  and 
fortune,  who  avow  that  they  do  not  practise  them,  the  abhorrence  of 
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the  comnum  people.  Such  a  clergy,  however,  while  they  pay  their 
court  in  this  manner  to  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  very  apt  to  neglect 
altogether  the  means  of  maintaining  their  influence  and  authority  with 
the  lower.  They  are  listened  to,  esteemed  and  respected  hy  their 
superiors ;  hut  before  their  inferiors  they  are  frequently  incapable  of 
defending,  effectually  and  to  the  conviction  of  such  hearers,  their  own 
sober  and  moderate  doctrines  against  the  most  ignorant  enthusiast  who 
chuaes  to  attack  them. 

The  followers  of  Zuinglins,  or  more  properly  those  of  Calvin,  on  the 
contrary,  bestowed  upon  the  people  of  each  parish,  whenever  the 
church  became  vacant,  the  right  of  electing  their  own  pastor;  and 
established  at  the  same  time  the  most  perfect  equality  among  the 
clergy.  The  former  part  of  this  institution,  as  long  as  it  remained  in 
vigour,  seems  to  have  been  productive  of  nothing  but  disorder  and 
confusion,  and  to  have  tended  equally  to  corrupt  the  morals  both  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  latter  part  seems  never  to  have  had 
any  effects  but  what  were  perfectly  agreeable. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  each  parish  preserved  the  right  of  electing 
their  own  pastors,  they  acted  almost  always  under  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  and  generally  of  the  most  fitctious  and  funatical  of  the  order. 
The  clergy,  in  order  to  preserve  their  influence  in  those  popular 
elections,  became,  or  affected  to  become,  many  of  them,  &natics  them- 
selves, encouraged  fiinaticism  among  the  people,  and  gave  the  prefer^ 
ence  almost  always  to  the  most  fiinatical  candidate.  So  small  a  matter 
^us  the  a{qK>intment  of  a  parish  priest  occasioned  almost  always  a  violent 
contest,  not  only  in  one  parish,  but  in  all  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
who  seldom  fitiled  to  take  part^  in  the  quarrel.  When  the  parish 
happened  to  be  situated  in  a  great  city,  it  divided  all  the  inhabitants 
into  two  parties;  and  when  that  city  happened  either  to  constitute 
itself  a  little  republic,  or  to  be  the  head  and  capital  of  a  little  republic, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  considerable  cities  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  every  paltiy  dispute  of  this  kind,  over  and  above  exasperating 
the  animosity  of  all  their  other  Actions,  threatened  to  leave  behind  it 
both  a  new  schism  in  the  church,  and  a  new  fitcUon  in  the  state.  In 
those  small  republics,  therefore,  the  magistrate  very  soon  found  it 
necessary,  far  the  sake  of  preserving  the  public  peace,  to  assume  to 
himself  the  right  of  presenting  to  all  vacant  benefices.  In  Scotland, 
the  most  extensive  country  in  which  this  presb3rterian  form  of  church 
government  has  ever  been  established,  the  rights  of  patronage  were 
in  effect  abolished  by  the  act  which  established  presb3rtery  in  the 

>[£ds.  Zand  a  read  *takepeity'.] 
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' beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  II I.^  That  act  at  least  put  it  in 
the  power  of  certain  classes  of  people  in  each  parish,  to  porchase,  for 
a  very  small  price^  the  right  of  electing  their  own  pastor.  The  oon- 
stituticm  which  this  act  estaUished  was  allowed  to  sabsist  fbr  about 
two  and  twenty  years,  but  was  abolished  by  the  10th  of  queen  Anne, 
ch.  12.  on  account  of  the  confusimis  and  disorders  which  this  mcnre 
popular  mode  of  election  had  almost  every  where  occasioned.^  In  so 
extensive  a  country  as  Scotland,  however,  a  tumult  in  a  remote  parish 
was  not  so  likely  to  give  disturbance  to  government,  as  in  a  smaller 
state.  The  10th  of  queen  Anne  restored  the  rights  of  patronage. 
But  thou^  in  Scotland  the  law  gives  the  benefice  without  any  excep- 
ti<m  to  the  perscm  presented  by  the  patron ;  yet  the  church  requires 
sometimes  (for  she  has  not  in  this  respect  been  very  uniform  in  her 
decisions)  a  certain  concurrence  of  the  people,  before  she  will  confer 
upon  the  presentee  what  is  called  the  cure  of  souls,  or  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  the  parish.  She  sometimes  at  least,  from  an  affected 
concern  for  the  peace  of  the  parish,  delays  the  settlement  till  this 
concurrence  can  be  procured.  The  private  tampering  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  clergy,  sometimes  to  procure,  but  more  firequ^itly  to 
fnev^it  this  concurrence,  and  the  pedlar  arts  which  they  cultivate 
in  order  to  enable  them  upon  such  occasions  to  tamper  more  effectually, 
are  p^haps  the  causes  which  principally  keep  up  whatever  remains 
of  the  old  fiinatical  spirit,  either  in  the  clergy  or  in  the  people  of 
Scotland. 

The  equality  which  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  govemmmit 
establishes  am(»ig  the  deigy,  consists,  first,  in  the  equality  of  authority 
or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  equality  of  benefice. 
In  all  presbyterian  churches  the  equality  of  authority  is  perfect :  that 
of  b^iefice  is  not  so.  The  difference,  however,  between  one  benefice 
and  another,  is  seldom  so  consideffd[>le  as  commonly  to  tempt  the 
possessor  even  of  the  small  one  '  to  pay  court  to  his  patron,  by  the  vile 
arts  of  flattery  and  assentation,  in  ordtf  to  get  a  better.  In  all  the 
presbjrterian  churches,  where  the  rights  of  patronage  are  thoroughly 
esta Wshed,  it  is  by  nobler  and  bettor  arts  that  the  established  clergy  in 
general  endeavour  to  gain  the  fevour  of  their  superiors ;  by  their  learn- 
ing, by  the  irreproachable  regularity  of  their  life,  and  by  the  fiuthfid 


*  (The  'Act  oonoeming  Patronages/  53rd  of  the  seooiid  session  of  the  fbrst  parHament  of 
Wilham  and  Mary,  is  doubtless  meant,  but  this  is  a  separate  Act  from  the  '  Act  ratiMng  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  settling  Presbyterian  Church  Government,'  Acts  of  the  Parliaments 
tfScoilandf  iSao,  voL  ix.,  pp.  133,  196.] 

*[The  preamble  of  the  Act  mentions  '  the  great  hardship  upon  the  patroos'  as  well  as  the 
'great  heats  and  divisions'.]  '[Ed.  x  reads 'small  benefice'.] 
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•n4  diligent  discharge  of  their  duty.  Their  patrons  even  frequently 
complain  of  the  independency  of  their  spirit^  which  they  are  apt  to 
construe  into  ingratitude  for  past  fikvours,  but  which  at  worst,  .perhaps, 
is  seldom  any  more  than  that  indifference  which  naturally  arises  from 
the  consciousness  that  no  further  favours  of  the  kind  are  ever  to  be 
expected.  There  is  scarce  perhaps  to  be  found  any  where  in  £ur(^ 
a  more  learned,  decent,  independent,  and  respectable  set  of  men,  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  presbyteriaa  clergy  of  Holland,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, and  Scotland. 

Where  the  church  benefices  are  aU  nearly  equal,  none  of  them  can  be 
very  great,  and  this  mediocrity  of  benefice,  though  it  may  no  doubt 
be  carried  too  tar,  has,  however,  some  very  agreeable  effects.  Nothing 
but  the  most  exemplary  morals  can  give  dignity  to  a  man  of  small 
fortune.  The  vices  of  levity  and  vanit;y  necessarily  render  him  ridicu- 
lous, and  axe,  besides,  almost  as  ruinous  to  him  as  they  are  to  the 
common  people.  In  his  own  c<Hiduct,  thereforcj  he  is  obliged  to  fallow 
that  system  of  morals  which  the  common  people  respect  the  most  He 
gains  their  esteem  and  affection  by  that  plan  of  life  which  his  own 
interest  and  situation  would  lejid  him  to  follow.  The  common  people 
look  upon  him  with  that  kindness  with  which  we  naturally  regard  one 
who  appioaches  somewhat  to  our  own  condition,  but  who,  we  think, 
ought  to  be  in  a  higher.  Their  kindness  naturally  provokes  his  kind- 
ness. He  becomes  carefiil  to  instruct  them,  and  attentive  to  assist  and 
relieve  them.  He  does  not  even  despise  the  prejudices  of  people  who 
are  disposed  to  be  so  ^vourable  to  him,  and  never  treats  them  ¥rith 
those  contemptuous  and  arrogant  airs  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in 
the  proud  dignitaries  of  opulent  and  well-endowed  churches.  The 
presbyterian  clergy,  accordingly^  have  more  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  common  people  than  perhaps  tbe  clergy  of  any  other  established 
church.  It  is  accordingly  in  presbyterian  countries  only  that  we  ever 
find  the  common  people  converted,  without  persecution,  completely, 
and  almost  to  a  man,  to  the  established  church. 

In  countries  where  church  benefices  are  the  greater  part  of  them 
very  moderate,  a  chair  in  a  university  is  generally  a  better  establish- 
ment than  a  church  benefice.  The  universities  have,  in  this  case,  the 
picking  and  chusing  of  their  members  from  all  the  churchmen  of  the 
country,  who,  in  every  country,  constitute  by  fax  the  moat  numerous 
class  of  men  of  letters.  Where  church  benefices,  on  the  contrary,  are 
many  of  them  very  considerable,  the  church  naturally  draws  fr^om  the 
univeiBities  the  greater  part  of  their  eminent  men  of  letters;  who 
generally  find  some  patron  who  does  himself  honour  by  procuring  them 
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church  preferment.  In  the  former  situation  we  are  likely  to  find  the 
universities  filled  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  In  the  latter  we  are  likely  to  find  few  eminent 
men  among  them^  and  those  few  among  the  youngest  members  of  the 
society^  who  are  likely  too  to  be  drained  away  from  it,  before  they  can 
have  acquired  experience  and  knowledge  enough  to  be  of  much  use  to 
it.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  de  Voltaire,  that  fitther  Porr^,  a  Jesuit  of  no 
great  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  the  only  professor  they 
had  ever  had  in  France  whose  works  were  worth  the  reading.^  In 
a  country  which  has  produced  so  many  eminent  men  of  letters,  it 
must  appear  somewhat  singular,  that  scarce  one  of  them  should  have 
been  a  professor  in  a  university.  The  famous  Gassendi  was,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  life,  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Aix.  Upcm  the 
first  dawning  of  his  genius,  it  was  represented  to  him,  that  by  going 
into  the  church  he  could  easily  find  a  much  more  quiet  and  comfortable 
subsistence,  as  well  as  a  better  situati<m  for  pursuing  his  studies  ;  and 
he  immediately  followed  the  advice.  The  observaticni  of  Mr.  de 
Voltaire  may  be  applied,  I  believe,  not  only  to  France,  but  to  all  other 
Roman  catholic  countries.  We  very  rarely  find,  in  any  of  them,  an 
eminent  man  of  letters  who  is  a  professor  in  a  university,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  professicMQs  of  law  and  physic ;  professions  firom  which  the 
church  is  not  so  likely  to  draw  them.  After  the  church  of  Rome,  that 
of  England  is  by  £ur  the  richest  and  best  endowed  church  in  Christendom. 
In  England,  accordingly,  the  church  is  continually  draining  the  uni- 
versities of  all  their  best  and  ablest  members ;  and  an  old  collie  tutor, 
who  is  known  and  distinguished  in  Europe  as  an  eminent  man  of 
letters,  is  as  rarely  to  be  found  there  as  in  any  Roman  catholic  country. 
In  Creneva,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  protestant  countries  of  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Scotland,  in 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  whom  those 
countries  have  produced,  have,  not  all  indeed,  but  the  fiur  greater  part 
of  them,  been  professors  in  universities.  In  those  countries  the  uni- 
versities are  continually  draining  the  church  of  all  its  most  eminent  men 
of  letters. 
Eminent  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that,  if  we  except  the 

h^Sertin  pocts,  a  few  orators,  and  a  few  historians,  the  fiur  greater  part  of  the 

RoroTJm       other  eminent  men  of  letters,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  appear  to 

1  [Voltaire's  ezpreasion  is  not  quite  so  stroog  as  it  is  represented.  He  says  in  the  cata- 
logue of  writers  In  the  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.,  *  Porte  (Chaiies)*  n6  en  Normandie  en  1675. 
J^uite,  du  petit  nombce  des  prof esseurs  qui  ont  eu  de  la  oQ£bni6  dies  les  gens  du  monde. 
Eloqaent  dans  legofttdeSto^oe,poSteettrisbd  esprit.  Son  phis  grand  mMtefutdefaire 
aimer  les  lettres  ct  la  vertu  k  ses  disciples.    Mort  en  1741.'] 
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have  been  either  public  or  private  teachers;  generally  either  of 
philosophy  or  of  rhetoric.  This  remark  will  be  found  to  hold  true 
from  the  days  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  down 
to  those  of  Plutarch  and  Epictetus,  of  Suetonius  and  Quintilian.^  To 
impose  upon  any  man  the  necessity  of  teaching,  year  after  year,  any 
particular  branch  of  science,  seems,  in  reality,  to  be  the  most  effectual 
method  for  rendering  him  completely  master  of  it  himself  By  being 
obliged  to  go  every  year  over  the  same  ground,  if  he  is  good  for  any 
thing,  he  necessarily  becomes,  in  a  few  years,  well  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  it :  and  if  upon  any  particular  point  he  should  form  too 
hasty  an  opini<m  <me  year,  when  he  comes  in  the  course  of  his  lectures 
to  re-consider  the  same  subject  the  year  thereafter,  he  is  very  likely 
to  correct  it'  As  to  be  a  teacher  of  science  is  certainly  the  natural 
employment  of  a  mere  man  of  letters ;  so  is  it  likewise,  perhaps,  the 
education  which  is  most  likely  to  render  him  a  man  of  solid  learning 
and  knowledge.  The  mediocrity  of  church  benefices  naturally  tends 
to  draw  the  greater  part  of  men  of  letters,  in  the  country  where  it 
takes  place,  to  the  emplo3rment  in  which  they  can  be  the  most  useful 
to  the  public,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  them  the  best  education, 
perhaps,  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  It  tends  to  render  their 
learning  both  as  soHd  as  possible,  and  as  useful  as  possible. 

The  revenue  of  every  established  church,  such  parts  of  it  excepted 
as  may  arise  from  particular  lands  or  manors,  is  a  branch,  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  state,  which  is  thus  diverted 
to  a  purpose  very  different  from  the  defence  of  the  state.  The  tythe, 
for  example,  is  a  real  land-tax,  which  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
proprietors  of  land  to  contribute  so  largely  towards  the  defence  of  the 
state  as  they  otherwise  might  be  able  to  do.  The  rent  of  land,  how 
ever,  is,  according  to  some,  the  sole  fund,  and  according  to  others,  the 
principal  fund,  from  which,  in  all  great  monarchies,  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  must  be  ultimately  sujqilied.  The  more  of  this  fimd  that  is 
given  to  the  church,  the  less,  it  is  evident,  can  be  spared  to  the  state. 
I(  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  maxim,  that,  all  other  things  being 
supposed  equal,  the  richer  the  church,  the  poorer  must  necessarily  be, 
either  the  sovereign  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  people  on  the  other; 
and,  in  all  cases,  the  less  able  must  the  state  be  to  defend  itsel£  In 
several  fnotestant  countries,  particularly  in  all  the  protestant  cantons 
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1  [Quoirt  as  to  Soetoohia.  Ed.  x  contiimes  here  '  Several  of  those  wbom  we  do  not  know 
with  oertaint J  to  have  been  poblic  teadiers  appear  to  have  been  private  totoffs.  Polybras, 
we  know,  was  private  tisor  to  Sdpk)  AwSSaam  \  Dioinrsiiis  of  Hahcanassus,  there  are  some 
probable  reaaoos  for  bdieving,  was  so  to  the  childran  of  Marcos  and  Qnhitas  Cicera'] 

^\Jhit  Uchtrts  leave  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  fragment  of  antobiography.] 
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of  Switierlandy  the  reveime  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  Rcnnan 
catholic  church,  the  tythes  and  church  lands,  has  been  found  a  fund 
sufficient,  not  only  to  afford  competent  salaries  to  the  established 
<^i^«  iMit  to  defray,  with  little  or  no  addition,  all  the  other  expences 
of  the  state.  The  magistrates  of  the  powerful  canton  of  Berne,  in 
particular,  have  accumulated  out  of  the  savings  from  this  fund  a  very 
large  sum,  supposed  to  amount  to  several  millions,  part  of  which  is 
deposited  in  a  public  treasure,  and  part  is  placed  at  interest  in  what 
are  called  the  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  nations  of  Europe ; 
chiefly  in  those  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  What  may  be  the  amount 
of  the  whole  expence  which  the  church,  either  of  Berne,  or  of  any 
other  protestant  canton,  costs  the  state,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know. 
By  a  veiy  exact  account  it  appears,  that,  in  1765,  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  including  their  glebe  or 
church  lands,  and  the  rent  of  their  manses  or  dwelling-houses,  esti- 
mated acc<»ding  to  a  reasonable  valuation,  amounted  only  to  68,514/. 
Is.  5d.  ^  This  very  moderate  revenue  affords  a  decent  subsistence 
to  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  ministers.  The  whole  expence  of  the 
church,  including  what  is  occasionally  laid  out  for  the  building  and 
reparation  of  churches,  and  of  the  manses  of  minister^,  cannot  well  be 
supposed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
The  most  opulent  church  in  Christendom  does  not  maintain  better 
the  uniformity  of  fruth,  the  fervour  of  devotion,  the  spirit  of  ordor, 
regularity,  and  austere  m<«als  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than 
this  very  poorly  endowed  church  of  Scotland.  All  the  good  effects, 
both  civil  and  religious,  which  an  established  church  can  be  supposed 
to  produce,  are  produced  by  it  as  completely  as  by  any  other.  The 
greater  part  of  the  protestant  churches  ojf  Switserland,  which  m 
general  are  not  better  endowed  than  the  church  of  Scothuui^  produce 
those  effects  in  a  still  higher  degree.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
protestant  cantons,  there  is  not  a  single  person  to  be  found  who  does 
not  profess  himself  to  be  of  the  established  church.  If  he  professes 
himself  to  be  of  any  other,  indeed,  the  law  obliges  him  to  leave  the 
canton.  But  so  severe,  or  rather  indeed  so  oppressive  a  law,  could 
never  have  been  executed  in  such  free  countries,  had  not  the  diligence 
of  the  deigy  before-hand  converted  to  the  established  church  the 
whole  body  of  the  pei^e,  with  the  exception  of,  perhaps,  a  few 
individuals  only.  In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  accordingly,  where, 
from  the  accidental  uniofi  of  a  protestant  and  Roman  catholic  country, 
the  conversion  has  not  been  so  complete,  both  religions  are  not  only 
tolerated  but  established  by  law. 
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The  proper  performance  of  every  service  seems  to  require  that  its 
pay  or  recompence  should  be,  as  exactly  as  possible,  proportioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  service.  If  any  service  is  very  much  under-paid,  it 
is  very  apt  to  suffer  by  the  meanness  and  incapacity  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  are  employed  in  it.  If  it  is  very  much  over-paid,  it 
is  apt  to  suffer,  perhaps,  still  more  by  their  negligence  and  idleness. 
A  man  of  a  large  revenue,  whatever  may  be  his  profession,  thinks  he 
ought  to  live  like  other  men  of  large  revenues ;  and  to  spend  a  great 
part  of  his  time  in  festivity,  in  vanity,  and  in  dissipation.  But  in  a 
clergyman  this  train  of  life  not  only  consumes  the  time  which  ought 
to  be  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  function,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
common  people  destroys  almost  entirely  that  sanctity  of  character 
which  can  alone  enable  him  to  perform  those  duties  with  proper 
weight  and  authoritv. 


Large 
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PART  IV 


Of  ike  Expence  of  ivpporimg  the  Dignity  of  ihe  Sovereign 


/^ VER  and  above  the  expence  ^  necessary  for  enabling  the  sovereign 
^^  to  perform  his  seveml  duties,  a  certain  expence  is  requisite  for 
the  support  of  his  dignity.  This  expence  varies  both  with  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  improvement,  and  with  the  diferent  forms  of  govern- 
ment 

In  an  opulent  and  improved  society,  where  all  the  different  orders 
of  people  are  growing  every  day  more  expensive  in  their  houses,  in 
their  Aimiture,  in  their  tables,  in  their  dress,  and  in  their  equipage  ; 
it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  the  sovereign  should  al<me  hold  out 
against  the  fiuhion.  He  naturally,  therefore,  or  rather  necessarily 
becomes  more  expensive  in  all  thcbe  different  articles  too.  His  dignity 
even  seems  to  require  that  he  should  become  so. 

As  In  point  of  dignity,  a  monarch  is  more  raised  above  his  subjects 
than  the  diief  magistrate  of  any  republic  is  ever  supposed  to  be  above 
his  fellow-citisens ;  so  a  greater  expence  is  necessary  for  supporting 
that  higher  dignity.  We  naturally  expect  more  splendor  in  the  court 
of  a  king,  than  in  the  mansion-house  of  a  doge  or  bnrgo-master. 


The  expense 
of  support- 
ing the  dig- 
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sovereign 
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and  is 
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^  [Ed.  5  reads '  ezpenoes/  but  this  seems  to  be  a  misprint  or  misreading  suggested  by  the 
€ctft  that  sevcEBl  expcDsei  hvve  been  meotioMd.] 
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^  n^HE  expence  of  defending  the  society,  and  that  of  supporting  the 
^  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  are  both  laid  out  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole  society.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  they 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  society, 
all  the  different  members  contributing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  abilities. 

The  expence  of  the  administration  of  justice  too,  may,  no  doubt,  be 
considered  as  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  society.  There  is 
no  impropriety,  therefore,  in  its  being  defrayed  by  the  general  con- 
tribution of  the  whole  society.  The  persons,  however,  who  give  oc- 
casion to  this  expence  are  those  who,  by  their  injustice  in  one  way 
or  another,  make  it  necessary  to  seek  redress  or  protection  from  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  persons  again  most  immediately  benefited  by 
this  expence,  are  those  whom  the  courts  of  justice  either  restore  to 
their  rights,  or  maintain  in  their  rights.  The  expence  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be  defrayed  by  the 
particular  contribution  of  one  or  other,  or  both  of  those  two  different 
sets  of  persons,  according  as  different  occasions  may  require,  that  is, 
by  the  fees  of  court  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
general  contribution  of  the  whole  society,  except  f<Hr  the  conviction  of 
those  criminals  who  have  not  themselves  any  estate  <Hr  fund  sufficient 
L  f<Hr  paying  those  fees. 

Those  local  or  provincial  expences  of  which  the  benefit  is  local  or 
provincial  (what  is  laid  out,  for  example,  upon  the  police  of  a  particular 
town  or  district)  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  or  provindal  revenue, 
and  ought  to  be  no  burden  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  society. 
It  is  unjust  that  the  whole  society  should  contribute  towards  an  ex- 
pence  of  which  the  benefit  is  confined  to  a  part  of  the  society. 

The  expence  of  maintaining  good  roads  and  communications  is,  no 
doubt,  b^ieficial  to  the  whole  society,  and  m^,  therefore,  without  any 
injustice,  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  society. 
This  expence,  however,  is  most  immediately  and  directly  beneficial  to 
those  who  travel  or  carry  goods  firom  one  place  to  another,  and  to  those 
who  consume  such  goods.  The  turnpike  tolls  in  England,  and  the 
duties  called  peages  in  other  countries,  lay  it  altogether  upon  those 
two  different  sets  of  people,  and  thereby  discharge  the  general  revenue 
^  of  the  society  firom  a  very  considerable  burden* 

The  expence  of  the  institutions  f<Hr  education  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, is  likewise,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the  whole  society,  and  may. 
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therefine^  without  i^justice^  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution 
of  the  whole  society.  This  expence^  however,  might  perhaps  with 
equal  ^propriety,  and  even  with  some  advantage,  be  defrayed  altogether 
by  those  who  receive  the  immediate  benefit  of  such  education  and  in- 
struction, or  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  those  who  think  they^ 
have  occasion  for  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

When  the  institutions  or  public  works  which  are  ben^dal  to  the 
whole  society,  either  cannot  be  maintained  altogether,  or  are  not  main- 
tained altogether  by  the  contribution  of  such  particular  members  of 
the  society  as  are  most  immediately  benefited  by  them,  the  deficiency 
must  in  most  cases  be  made  up  by  the  general  contribution  of  the 
whole  society.  The  general  revenue  of  the  society,  over  and  above  j 
defraying  the  expence  of  defending  the  society,  and  of  supporting  the 
dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  must  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of 
many  particular  branches  of  revenue.  The  sources  of  this  general  or 
public  revenue,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II 

OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  GENERAL  OR  PUBLIC  REVENUE  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

THE  revenue  which  must  defray,  not  only  the  ezpence  of  defending 
the  society  and  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magtstrale, 
but  all  the  other  necessary  expences  of  government,  for  which  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  has  not  provided  any  particular  revenue,  may  be 
drawn,  either,  first,  from  some  fund  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the 
sovereign  or  commonwealth,  and  which  is  independent  of  the  revenue 
of  the  people ;  or,  secondly,  from  the  revenue  of  the  people. 
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PART  I 

Of  the  Funds  or  Sources  of  Revenue  which  nu^  pecuUarfy  belong  to  the 
Sovereign  or  Commonwealth 

'T^HE  funds  or  sources  of  revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong  to  the 
^  sovereign  or  commonwealth  must  consist,  either  in  stock,  or  in 
land. 

The  sovereign,  like  any  other  owner  of  stock,  may  derive  a  revenue 
from  it,  either  by  employing  it  himself,  or  by  lending  it.  His  revenue 
is  in  the  one  case  profit,  in  the  other  interest. 

The  revenue  of  a  Tartar  or  Arabian  chief  consists  in  profit  It  arises 
principally  from  the  milk  and  increase  of  his  own  herds  and  flocks,  of 
which  he  himself  superintends  the  management,  and  is  the  principal 
shepherd  or  herdsman  of  his  own  horde  or  tribe.  It  is,  however,  in 
this  earliest  and  rudest  state  of  civil  government  only  that  profit  has 
ever  made  the  principal  part  of  the  public  revenue  of  a  numarchical 
state. 

Small  republics  have  sometimes  derived  a  considerable  revenue  fbom 
the  profit  of  mercantile  pwjects.    The  republic  of  Hamburgh  is  said 
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to  do  8o  from  the  profits  of  a  public  wine  cellar  and  apothecar3r'8  shop.^  apothecary*! 
The  state  cannot  be  very  great  of  which  the  sovereign  has  leisure  to  m^y  sutee 
carry  on  the  trade  of  a  wine  merdiant  or  apothecary.  The  profit  of  a  *^°"  *^^ 
public  bank  has  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  more  considerable  states. 
It  has  been  so  not  only  to  Hamburgh,  but  to  Venice  and  Amsterdam. 
A  revenue  of  this  kind  has  even  by  some  people  been  thought  not 
below  the  attention  of  so  great  an  empire  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Reckoning  the  ordinary  dividend  of  the  bank  of  England  at  five  and  a 
half  per  cent,  and  its  capital  at  ten  millions  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds,  the  neat  annual  profit,  after  paying  the  expence  of 
management,  must  amount,  it  is  said,  to  five  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  nine  hundred  pounds.  Government,  it  is  pretended,  could 
borrow  this  capital  at  three  per  cent,  interest,  and  by  taking  the 
management  of  the  bank  into  its  own  hands,  might  make  a  clear  profit 
of  two  hundred  and  siicty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
The  orderly,  vigilant,  and  parsimonious  administration  of  such  aris- 
tocracies as  those  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  is  extremely  proper,  it 
appears  from  experience,  for  ihe  management  of  a  mercantile  project 
of  this  kind.  But  whether  such  a  government  as  that  of  England ; 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  virtues,  has  never  been  famous  for  good 
(economy;  which,  in  time  of  peace,  has  generally  conducted  itself 
with  the  slothful  and  n^ligent  profusion  that  is  periiaps  natural  to 
monarchies ;  and  in  time  of  war  has  constantly  acted  with  all  the 
thoughtless  extravagance  that  democracies  are  apt  to  Ml  into ;  could 
be  safely  trusted  with  the  management  of  such  a  project,  must  at  least 
be  a  good  deal  more  doubtful. 

The  post  office  is  properly  a  mercantile  project.  The  government  ^  p<»* 
advances  the  expence  of  establishing  the  different  offices,  and  of  buy- 
ing or  hiring  the  necessary  horses  or  carriages,  and  is  repaid  with  a 
large  profit  by  the  duties  upon  what  is  carried.  It  is  perhaps  the  only 
mercantile  project  which  has  been  successftilly  managed  by,  I  believe, 
every  sort  of  government.  The  capital  to  be  advanced  is  not  very 
considerable.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  business.  The  returns  are 
not  only  certain,  but  immediate. 

^  See  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits  &  Impositions  en  Europe :  tome  i.  page  73.  This 
work  was  compiled  bv  the  order  of  the  coort  for  the  use  of  a  commission  emplmd  tor  some 
years  past  in  considering  the  proper  means  for  reforming  the  finanees  of  France.  The 
account  of  the  Frendi  taxes,  vrbich  takes  up  three  volumes  in  quarto,  may  be  r^parded  as 
perfectly  authentic.  That  of  those  of  other  European  nations  was  compOed  from  such  infor- 
mations as  the  French  ministers  at  the  different  courts  could  procure.  It  is  oradi  shorter, 
and  probably  not  quite  so  exact  as  that  of  the  French  taxes.  TThe  book  is  by  Moreau  de 
Beaumont.  Paris,  1768-9,  4  vols. ,  4to.  The  correct  title  of  voL  I  is  Mimaires  concernant 
Us  ImpoHHot^  €t  Droits  en  Europe;  vols.  iL-iv.  are  Mimoires  comcemamt  les  Impositions 
et  Drvits,  sde.  Ptia.,  Impositions  et  Droits  en  Finance,  Smhh  obtainad  his  copy  tfafough 
Turgot,  and  attached  great  value  to  it,  bdieving  it  to  be  very  rare.  See  Bonar.  Cata- 
logue, p.  la] 
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Princes^  tiowever^  have  flrequently  engaged  in  many  other  mercantile 
projects,  and  have  been  willing,  like  private  penons,  to  mend  their 
fortunes  by  becoming  adventurers  in  the  common  branches  of  trade. 
They  have  scarce  ever  succeeded.  The  profusion  with  which  the 
affitirs  of  princes  are  alwajrs  managed,  renders  it  almost  impossible  that 
they  should.  The  agents  of  a  prince  regard  the  wealth  of  their  master 
as  inexhaustible ;  are  careless  at  what  price  they  buy ;  are  careless  at 
what  price  they  sell ;  are  careless  at  what  expence  they  transport  his 
goods  from  <me  place  to  another.  These  agents  frequently  live  with 
the  profusion  of  princes,  and  sometimes  too,  in  spite  of  that  profusion, 
and  by  a  proper  method  of  m^mg  up  their  accounts,  acquire  the 
fortunes  of  princes.  It  was  thus,  as  we  are  told  by  Machiavel,  that  the 
agents  of  Loienao  of  Medids,  not  a  prince  of  mean  abilities,  carried 
<m  his  tiade.  The  republic  of  Florence  was  several  times  obliged  to 
pay  the  debt  into  which  their  extravagance  had  involved  him.  He 
found  it  convenient,  accordingly,  to  give  up  the  business  of  merchant, 
the  business  to  which  his  &mily  had  originally  owed  their  fortune,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  employ  both  what  remained  of  that 
fortune,  and  the  revenue  of  the  state  of  which  he  had  the  disposal,  in 
projects  and  expences  more  suitable  to  his  station.^ 

No  two  characters  seem  more  inconsistent  than  those  of  trader  and 
sovereign.  If  the  trading  spirit  of  the  English  East  India  company 
renders  them  veiy  bad  sovereigns ;  the  spirit  of  sovereignty  seems  to 
have  rendered  them  equally  bad  trades.  While  they  were  traders 
only,  they  managed  their  trade  successfully,  and  were  di>le  to  pay  from 
their  profits  a  moderate  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of  their  stock. 
Since  they  became  sovereigns,  with  a  revenue  which,  it  is  said,  was 
originally  more  than  three  millions  sterling,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
beg  the  extraordinary  assistance  of  government  in  order  to  avoid 
immediate  bankruptcy.'  In  their  former  situation,  their  servants  in 
India  considered  themselves  as  the  clerks  of  merchants:  in  their 
present  situation,  those  servants  consider  themselves  as  the  ministers 
of  sovereigns. 

A  state  may  sometimes  derive  some  part  of  its  public  revenue  from 
the  interest  of  money,  as  well  as  from  the  profits  of  stock.  If  it  has 
amassed  a  treasure,  it  may  lend  a  part  of  that  treasure,  either  to 
foreign  states,  or  to  its  own  subjects. 

The  canton  of  Berne  derives  a  considerable  revenue  by  lending  a 
part  of  its  treasure  to  foreign  states ;  that  is,  by  placing  it  in  the 


^[Nist.  o/Floretut,  bk.  viii,  ad  Jim,] 
■[Drt  "  •         - 


'(Details  are  given  above,  p.  242,  but  that  it  in  a  pasia^  wbicb  appears  first  in  ed.  5.] 
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public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  nations  of  Europe^  efaieflj  in 
those  of  Fiance  and  England.^  The  security  of  this  revenue  must 
depend^  first,  upon  the  security  of  the  fiinds  in  which  it  is  placed,  or 
upon  the  good  faith  of  the  govenunent  which  has  the  management  of 
them ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  certainty  or  probability  of  the  continu- 
ance of  peace  with  the  debtor  naticm.  In  the  case  of  a  war,  the  very 
first  act  of  hostility,  <m  the  part  of  the  debtor  nation,  might  be  the 
fiorfeiture  of  the  funds  of  its  creditor.  This  policy  of  lending  money 
to  foreign  states  is,  so  fiur  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  the  canton  of  Berne. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh  ^  has  estaUished  a  sort  of  public  pawn-shop, 
which  lends  money  to  the  subjects  of  the  state  upon  pledges  at  six  per 
cent,  interest.  This  pawnshop  or  Lombard,  as  it.  is  called,  affords  a 
revenue,  it  is  pivtended,  to  the  state  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
crowns,  which,  at  four-and*sizpence  the  crown,  amoimts  to  SS,750L 
sterling. 

->The  government  of  Pensyhnsniay  without  *tiii^pg  any  treasure, 
invented  a  method  of  lending,  not  money  indeed,  but  what  is  equivalent 
to  money,  to  its  subjects.  By  advancing  to  private  people,  at  interest, 
and  upon  land  security  to  douMe  the  value,  paper  bills  of  credit  to  be 
redeemed  fifteen  yean  after  their  date,  and  in  the  mean  time  made 
transferrable  frpm  hand  to  hand  like  bank  notes,  and  declared  by  act 
of  assembly  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments  from  one  inhabitant 
of  the  province  to  another,  it  raised  a  moderate  revenue,  which  went 
a  considerable  way  towards  defiwjring  an  annual  ezpence  of  about 
4,500  /.  the  whole  ordinary  expence  of  that  fri^al  and  orderly  govern- 
ment The  success  of  an  expedient  of  this  kind  must  have  depended 
upon  three  different  dieumstances ;  first,  upon  the  demand  fi>r  some 
othier  instrument  of  commerce,  besides  gold  and  silver  money ;  or  upon 
the  demand  £at  such  a  quantity  of  consumable  stock,  as  could  not  be 
had  without  sending  abroad  the  greater  part  of  their  gold  and  silver 
money,  in  order  to  purchase  it ;  secondly,  upon  the  good  credit  of  the 
government  which  made  use  of  this  expedient ;  and,  thirdly,  upon  the 
modeiation  with  which  it  was  used,  the  whi^e  vahie  of  the  paper  bills 
of  credit  never  exceeding  that  of  the  gold  and  silver  money  which 
would  have  been  necessary  fiur  carr3ring  on  their  circulation,  had  there 
been  no  paper  bills  of  credit.  The  same  expedient  was  upon  different 
occasions  adopted  by  several  other  American  colonies :  but,  from  want 
of  this  moderstion,  it  peoduced,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  much 
more  disorder  than  conveniency. 

>  [Above,  p.  298.1 

*See  Memotres  cotieeniant  les  Droits  &  Impositions  en  Europe ;  tome  I  p.  73. 
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The  unstable  and  perishable  nature  of  stock  and  credit,  however, 
render  them  unfit  to  be  trusted  to,  as  the  principal  funds  of  that  sure, 
steady  and  permanent  revenue,  which  can  alone  give  security  and 
dignity  to  government.  The  government  of  no  great  nation,  that  was 
advanced  beyond  the  shepherd  state,  seems  ever  to  have  derived  the 
greater  part  of  its  public  revenue  from  such  sources. 

Land  is  a  fund  of  a  more  staUe  and  permanent  nature ;  and  the 
rent  of  public  lands,  accordingly,  has  been  the  principal  source  of  the 
public  revenue  of  many  a  great  nation  that  was  much  advanced  be- 
yond the  shepherd  state.  From  the  produce  or  rent  of  the  public 
lands,  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy  derived,  for  a  l<Hig 
time,  the  greater  part  of  that  revenue  which  defrayed  the  necessary 
expences  of  the  commcmwealth.  The  rent  of  the  crown  lands  con- 
stituted for  a  long  time  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  Europe. 

War  and  the  pieparati<m  fiir  war,  are  the  two  circumstances  which 
in  modem  times  occasion  the  greater  part  of  the  necessary  ezpence  of 
all  great  states.  But  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy 
every  dtisen  was  a  soldier,  who  both  served  and  prepared  himself  for 
service  at  his  own  ezpence.  Neither  of  those  two  circumstances, 
therefore,  could  occasion  any  very  considerable  expence  to  the  state. 
The  rent  of  a  veiy  moderate  landed  estate  might  be  fully  sufficient  for 
defrajring  all  the  other  necessary  expences  of  government. 

In  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  times  sufficiently  prepared  the  great  body  of  the  people  for  war ; 
and  when  they  took  the  field,  they  were,  by  the  condition  of  Uieir 
feudal  tenures,  to  be  maintained,  ^ther  at  tiieir  own  expence,  or  at 
that  of  their  immediate  lords,  without  bringing  any  new  charge  upon 
the  sovereign.  The  other  expences  of  government  were,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  veiy  moderate.  The  administration  of  justice,  it  has 
been  shown,  instead  of  being  a  cause  of  expence,  was  a  source  of 
revenue.  The  labour  of  the  country  people,  for  three  dajrs  befinre  and 
for  three  days  after  harvest,  was  thought  a  fund  sufficient  fiir  making 
and  maintaining  all  the  bridges,  highwajrs,  and  other  public  worits 
which  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  supposed  to  require.  In 
those  dajTS  the  principal  expence  of  the  sovereign  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  fiunily  and  houshold.  The 
officers  of  his  houshold,  accordingly,  were  then  the  great  officers  of 
state.  The  lord  treasurer  received  his  rents.  The  lord  steward  and 
lord  chamberlain  looked  after  the  expence  of  his  fiunily.  The  care  of 
his  stables  was  committed  to  the  lord  constable  and  the  lord  marshal. 
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His  houses  were  all  built  in  the  fonn  of  castles,  and  seem  to  have 
been  the  principal  fortresses  which  he  possessed.  The  keepers  of 
those  houses  or  castles  might  be  ciMisidered  as  a  sort  of  military 
governors.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  only  military  officers  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace.  In  these  circumstances 
the  rent  of  a  great  landed  estate  might,  upon  ordinary  occasions, 
very  well  defray  all  the  necessary  ezpences  of  government. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised  monarchies  of  TiwprtMnt 
Europe,  tiie  rent  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country,  managed  as  they  the  uumi  in 
probably  would  be  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  proprietor,  would  scarce  wotOd  mn^ 
perhaps  amount  to  the  ordinary  revenue  which  they  levy  upon  the  tbf  onUnAry 
people  even  in  peaceable  times.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  Great  vxp^nditor^ 
Britain,  for  example,  including  not  only  what  is  necessary  for  defrajring 
the  current  expence  of  the  year,  but  for  paying  the  interest  of  the 
public  debts,  and  for  sinking  a  part  of  the  capital  of  those  debts, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  ten  millions  a  year.  But  the  knd  tax,  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  fidls  sh<Hrt  of  two  millions  a  year.  This  land 
tax,  as  it  is  called,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  one-fifth,  not  only  of  the 
rent  of  all  the  land,  but  of  that  of  all  the  houses,  and  of  the  interest 
of  all  the  cafrital  stodc  of  Great  Britain,  that  part  of  it  only  excepted 
which  is  either  lent  to  the  public,  or  employed  as  fisuming  stock  in  the 
cultivati<m  of  land.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  produce  of  this 
tax  arises  from  the  rent  of  houses,  and  the  interest  of  capital  stock. 
The  land-tax  of  the  dty  of  London,  for  example,  at  four  shillings  in 
the  pound,  amounts  to  12M99/.  6s.  Id.  That  of  the  city  of  West- 
minster, to  6S,092  Lls.5d.  That  of  the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  St. 
James's,  to  80,754  L  6  s.  Sd.^  A  certain  proportion  of  the  land-tax  is  in 
the  same  manner  assessed  upon  all  the  other  cities  and  towns  corporate 
in  the  kingdom,  and  arises  almost  altc^ther,  either  from  the  rent  of 
houses,  or  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  interest  of  trading  and 
cafrftal  stock.  According  to  the  estimation,  therefore,  by  which  Great 
Britain  is  rated  to  the  land-tax,  the  whole  mass  of  revenue  arising 
from  the  rent  of  all  the  lands,  from  that  of  all  the  houses,  and  from 
the  interest  of  all  the  capital  stock,  that  part  of  it  only  excepted  which 
is  either  lent  to  the  public,  or  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  does 
not  exceed  ten  millions  sterling  a  year,  the  ordinary  revenue  which 
government  levies  upon  the  people  even  in  peaceable  times.  The 
estinuitioQ  by  which  Great  Britain  is  rated  to  the  land-tax  is,  no  doubt, 
taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an  average,  very  much  below  the  real 
value ;  though  in  several  particular  counties  and  districts  it  is  said  to 
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be  nearly  equal  to  that  value.  The  rent  of  the  lands  alooei  ezcluaive 
of  that  of  houses^  and  of  the  interert  of  stock,  has  bj  many  people  been 
estimated  at  twenty  millicms,  an  esthnatkm  made  in  a  great  measure 
at  rancbm,  and  whichy  I  apprehend,  is  as  likely  to  be  above  as  below 
the  tmtk^  But  if  the  lands  of  Great  Britain,  m  the  pees^it  state  of 
their  euhivation,  do  not  afford  a  rent  of  more  than  twenty  millions  a 
year,  they  could  not  well  afford  the  half,  most  probably  not  the  fourth 
part  of  that  rent,  if  they  all  belonged  to  a  single  pioprietor,  and  were 
put  under  the  negligent,  expensive,  and  expressive  management  of 
his  fitctors  and  agents.  The  crown  lands  of  Great  Britain  do  not  at 
present  a£ford  the  fourth  part  of  the  rent,  which  could  probably  be 
drawn  from  them  if  they  were  the  property  of  private  persons.  If  the 
crown  lands  were  more  extensive,  it  is  probable  they  would  be  still 
worse  managed. 

The  revenue  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  derives  from  land 
is  in  proportion,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the  land.  The 
whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  of  every  country,  if  we  except  what 
is  reserved  for  seed,  is  either  annually  consumed  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  or  exchanged  for  something  else  that  is  consumed  by  them. 
Whatever  keeps  down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what  it  would 
otherwise  rise  to,  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  still  more  than  it  does  that  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  The 
rent  of  land,  that  portion  of  the  j^mkiee  which  belongs  to  the  pro- 
prietors, is  scarce  anywhere  in  Great  Britain  supposed  to  be  move  than 
a  third  part  of  the  whole  produce.  If  the  land,  which  in  one.  state  of 
cultivation  afibrds  a  rent  of  ten  millions  sterling  a  year,  would  in 
another  afford  a  rent  of  twenty  milliotts ;  the  rexA  being,  in  both  cases, 
supposed  a  third  part  of  the  produce ;  the  revenue  of  the  pn^rieton 
would  be  less  than  it  otherwise  might  be  by  ten  millions  a  year  only ; 
but  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  would  be  less  than  it 
otherwise  might  be  by  thirty  millicms  a  year,  deducting  only  what 
would  be  necessary  for  seed*  The  population  of  the  country  would  be 
less  by  the  number  of  people  whidi  thirty  millions  a  year,  deducting 
Ahmys  the  seed,  could  maintain,  according  to  the  particular  mode  of 
living  and  expenee  which  might  take  place  in  the  different  ranks  of 
men  among  whom  the  remainder  was  distributed. 

Though  there  is  not  at  present,  in  Eun^e,  any  dvilixed  state  of  any 
kind  which  derives  the  greater  part  of  its  pidblic  revenue  from  the  rent 
of  lands  which  are  the  property  of  the  state ;  yet,  in  all  the  great 
monarchies  of  Europe  there  are  still  many  large  tracts  of  land  which 

1  [See  on  these  etUaMlei  Sir  Robert  QiffBi^  GrmrtA  tf  Capilal,  1889,  pp.  89,  9a  ] 
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belong  to  the  crown.  They  are  generally  forest ;  and  sometimes  forest 
where^  after  travelling  several  miles^  yon  will  scarce  find  a  single  tree ; 
a  mere  waste  and  loss  of  country  in  respect  both  of  produce  and 
population.  In  every  great  monarchy  of  Europe  the  sale  of  the  crown 
lands  would  produce  a  very  large  sum  of  money^  which,  if  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  would  deliver  from  mortgage  a  much 
greater  revenue  than  any  which  those  lands  have  ever  afforded  to  the 
crown.  In  countries  where  lands,  improved  and  cultivated  very  highly, 
and  yielding  at  the  time  of  sale  as  great  a  rent  as  can  easily  be  got 
from  them,  commonly  sell  at  thirty  years  purchase ;  the  unimproved, 
uncultivated,  and  low-rented  crown  lands  might  well  be  expected  to 
sell  at  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years  purchase.  The  crown  might  immedi- 
ately ei^oy  the  revenue  which  this  great  price  would  redeem  from 
mortgage.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  would  probably  enjoy 
another  revenue.  When  the  crown  lands  had  become  private  property, 
they  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  become  well-improved  and 
well-cultivated  The  increase  of  their  produce  would  increase  the 
population  of  the  country,  by  augmenting  the  revenue  and  consumption 
of  the  people.  But  the  revenue  which  the  crown  derives  from  the 
duties  of  customs  and  excise,  would  necessarily  increase  with  the  revenue 
and  consumption  of  the  people. 

The  revenue  which,  in  any  civilized  monarchy,  the  crown  derives 
from  the  crown  lands,  though  it  appears  to  cost  nothing  to  individuals, 
in  reality  costs  more  to  the  society  than  perhaps  any  other  equal 
revenue  which  the  crown  enjoys.  It  would,  in  all  cases,  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  society  to  replace  this  revenue  to  the  crown  by  some 
other  equal  revenue,  and  to  divide  the  lands  among  the  people,  which 
could  not  well  be  done  better,  perhaps,  than  by  exposing  them  to 
public  sale. 

Lands,  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  and  magnificence,  parks,  gardens, 
public  walks,  &c.  possessions  which  are  every  where  considered  as 
causes  of  expence,  not  as  sources  of  revenue,  seem  to  be  the  only  lands 
which,  in  a  great  and  civilized  monarchy,  ought  to  belong  to  the 
down. 

Public  stock  and  public  lands,  therefore,  the  two  sources  of  revenue 
which  may  peculiarly  belong  to  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth,  being 
both  improper  and  insufficient  funds  for  defraying  the  necessary  ex- 
pence  of  any  great  and  civilized  state ;  it  remains  that  this  expence 
must,  the  greater  part  of  it,  be  defrayed  by  taxes  of  one  kind  or 
another ;  the  people  contributing  a  part  of  their  own  private  revenue  in 
order  to  make  up  a  public  revenue  to  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth. 
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.PART  II 

Of  Taxes 

n^HE  private  revenue  of  individuals,  it  has  been  shewn  in  the  first 
^  book  of  this  Inquiry,  arises  ultimately  from  three  different 
sources;  Rent,  Profit,  and  Wages.  Every  tax  must  finally  be  paid 
from  some  one  or  other  of  those  three  different  sorts  of  revenue,  or 
frt>m  all  of  them  indifferently.  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  best 
account  I  can,  first,  of  those  taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  should  fidl 
upon  rent;  secondly,  of  those  which,  it  is  intended,  should  fisdl 
upon  profit ;  thirdly,  of  those  which,  it  is  intended,  should  fidl  upon 
wages ;  and,  fourthly,  of  those  which,  it  is  intended,  should  fidl  in- 
differently upon  all  those  three  different  sources  of  private  revenue. 
The  particular  consideration  of  each  of  these  four  different  sorts  of  taxes 
will  divide  the  second  part  of  the  present  chapter  into  four  articles, 
three  of  which  will  require  several  other  subdivisions.  Many  of  those 
taxes,  it  will  appear  from  the  following  review,  are  not  finally  paid 
frt>m  the  fimd,  or  source  of  revenue,  upon  which  it  was  intended  they 
should  fidL 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  particular  taxes,  it  is 
necessary  to  premise  the  four  following  maxims  with  regard  to  taxes  in 
general 

I.  The  subjects  of  eveiy  state  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  propcntion  to  their 
respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they 
respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  The  expence 
of  government  to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation,  is  like  the  ex- 
pence  of  management  to  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great  estate,  ifiho  are 
all  obliged  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  th^ir  respective  interests  in 
the  estate.  In  the  observation  or  neglect  of  this  maxim  consists,  what 
is  called  the  equality  or  inequality  of  taxation.  Eveiy  tax,  it  must  be 
observed  once  for  all,  which  fiills  finally  upon  one  only  of  the  three 
sorts  of  revenue  above  mentioned,  is  necessarily  unequal,  in  so  fisur  as 
it  does  not  affect  the  other  twa  ^In  the  following  examination  of  dif- 
ferent taxes  I  shall  seldom  take  much  further  notice  of  this  sort  of 
inequality,  but  shall,  in  most  cases,  confine  my  observations  to  that  in- 
equality which  is  occasioned  by  a  particular  tax  fiiUing  unequally  even 
up<m  that  particular  sort  of  private  revenue  which  is  affected  by  it. 

II.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be 
certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  pay- 
ment, the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the 
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contributor^  and  to  every  other  person.  Where  it  is  otherwise,  eveiy 
person  subject  to  the  tax  is  put  more  or  less  in  the  power  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  who  can  either  aggravate  the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious 
contributor,  or  extort,  by  the  terror  of  sudi  aggravation,  some  fHresent 
or  perquisite  to  himsel£  The  uncertainty  of  taxation  encourages  the 
insolence  and  fiivours  the  ccnrruption  of  an  order  of  men  who  are 
naturally  unpopular,  even  where  they  are  neither  insolent  nor  ccMrrupt 
The  certainty  of  what  each  individual  ought  to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance,  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
inequahty,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  experience  of  all  nations,  is 
not  near  so  great  an  evil  as  a  very  small  degree  of  uncertainty. 

III.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner,  in 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it. 
A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  or  of  houses,  payable  at  the  same  term  at 
which  such  rents  are  usually  paid,  is  levied  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay ;  or,  when  he  is  most 
likely  to  have  wherewithal  to  pay.  Taxes  upon  such  consumable  goods 
as  are  articles  of  luxury,  are  idl  finally  paid  by  the  consumer,  and 
generally  in  a  manner  that  is  very  convenient  for  him.  He  pajrs  them 
by  little  and  little,  as  he  has  occasion  to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is  at 
liberty  too,  either  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy,  as  he  pleases,  it  must  be  his 
own  fiiult  if  he  ever  suffers  any  considerable  inconveniency  from  such 
taxes. 

IV.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  and  to 
keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible,  over  and 
above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  state.  A  tax  may 
either  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury,  in  the  four  following  ways. 
First,  the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great  number  of  officers,  whose 
salaries  may  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  and 
whose  perquisites  may  impose  another  additional  tax  upon  the  people. 
Secondly,  it  may  obstruct  the  industry  of  the  peojde,  and  discourage 
them  from  appljring  to  certain  branches  of  business  which  might  give 
maintenance  aiul  employment  to  great  multitudes.  While  it  obliges 
the  people  to  pay,  it  may  thus  diminish,  or  perhaps  destroy,  some  of 
the  funds  which  might  enable  them  more  easily  to  do  so.  Thirdly,  by 
the  forfeitures  and  other  penalties  which  those  unfortunate  individuals 
incur  who  attempt  unsuccessfully  to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  frequently 
ruin  them,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  benefit  which  the  c<Mnmunity 
might  have  received  from  the  employment  of  their  capitals.  An  in- 
judicious tax  offers  a  great  temptation  to  smuggling.     But  the  penalties 
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of  smuggling  must  rise  in  firoportion  to  the  temptation.  The  kw, 
contrary  to  all  the  ordinary  priociplet  of  justice,  first  creates  the 
temptation^  and  then  punishes  those  who  yield  to  it ;  and  it  commonly 
enhances  the  ponishment  too  in  pioportion  to  the  rery  cireomstanee 
which  ought  certainly  to  alleviate  it,  the  temptation  to  commit  the 
crime.^  Fourthly^  by  subjecting  the  people  to  the  Sequent  visits  and 
the  odious  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  it  may  expose  them  to 
much  unnecessary  trouble,  vexation,  and  oppression ;  and  though  vexa- 
tion is  not,  strictly  speaking,  expenoe,  it  is  c^tainly  equivalent  to  the 
expence  at  which  every  man  would  be  willing  to  r^eem  himself  fram 
it.  It  is  in  some  one  or  oUier  of  these  four  diffisrent  ways  that  taxes 
are  frequently  so  much  more  burdensome  to  the  people  than  they  are 
beneficial  to  the  sovereign. 

The  evidait  justice  and  utility  of  the  foregoing  maxims  have  re- 
cmnmended  them  more  or  less  to  the  attention  of  all  nations.  All 
nations  have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  to  render 
their  taxes  as  equal  as  they  eoold  contrive ;  as  certain,  as  ccmvenient  to 
the  contributor,  both  in  the  time  and  in  the  mode  of  pa3rment,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  revenue  which  tiiey  brought  to  the  [Nrinoe,  as  little 
burdensome  to  the  people.'  The  following  short  review  of  some  of  the 
principal  taxes  which  have  taken  fAsLce  in  diffluent  ages  and  countries 
will  show,  that  the  endeavours  of  all  natioin  have  not  in  this  respect 
been  equaUy  successful. 


A  tax  on  the 
rent  (^  land 
may  be  on  a 
constant  or 
variable 
valuation. 


Article  I 

Taxes  upon  ReiU,     Taxes  upon  the  Rent  of  Lcmd 

A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  may  either  be  imposed  according  to  a 
^■^  certain  canon, every  district  being  valued  at  a  certain  rent,  which 
valuation  is  not  afterwards  to  be  altered ;  or  it  may  be  imposed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  vary  with  every  variation  in  the  real  rent  of  the  land, 
and  to  rise  or  fidl  with  the  improvement  or  declension  of  its  cultiva- 
tion. 


J  See  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  \it7A^  by  Henry  Home,  Lord  Kames,  vol.  i.]  page 
474&seq.    [This  anthor  at  the  pboe  quoted  gives  six  '  general  roles '  as  to  taxation  :--- 

1.  *  That  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of  smuggling  taxes  ought  to  be  moderate.' 

2.  '  That  taxes  expensive  in  the  levying  ought  to  be  avoided.' 

3.  ^  To  avoid  arbitrary  taxes.' 

4.  '  To  remedy '  inequality  of  ridies  '  as  much  as  possible,  by  relieving  the  poor  and 
burdentaff  the  rich.' 

^.  '  Inat  every  tax  which  tends  to  impoverish  the  nation  oqgbt  to  be  rejected  with  indig- 
nation.' 

6.  '  To  avoid  taxes  that  require  the  oath  of  party.'] 

*  [In  ed.  X  'as  they  could  contrive '  comes  here  instead  of  three  lines  earlier.] 
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A  laod-Ux  whkh^  Hke  thftt  of  Greet  Britain,  is  aasessed  npoD  etch 
district  aceordikig  to  ^  a  certain  invariable  canon,  though  it  should  be 
equal  at  the  time  of  its  fint  estaUishment,  necessarily  becomes  unequal 
in  process  of  time,  according  to  the  unequal  degrees  of  improyemeint 
or  neglect  hi  the  cultivation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
England,  the  venation  according  to  which  the  different  coanties  and 
parishes  were  assessed  to*  the  land-tax  by  the  4th  of  William  and  Mary 
was  very  unequal  even  at  its  first  establishment.  This  tax,  therefore, 
so  far  offends  against  the  first  of  th^  fiiur  maxims  above-mentioned.  It 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  other  ^nree.  It  is  perfectly  certafaL  The 
time  of  payment  for  the  tax,  being  the  same  as  that  for  the  rent,  is  as 
convenient  as  it  can  be  to  1^  contributor.  Though  the  landlord  is  in 
all  cases  the  real  contributor,  the  tax  is  commonly  advanced  by  the 
tenant,  to  whom  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  allow  it  in  the  payment  of 
the  rent  This  tax  is  levied  by  a  much  smaller  number  of  cHficers  than 
any  other  which  affords  nearly  the  same  revenue.  As  the  tax  upon 
each  district  does  not  rise  with  the  rise  of  the  rent,  the  sovereign  does 
not  share  in  the  profits  of  the  landlord's  improvements.  Those  im- 
provements sometimes  contribute,'  indeed,  to  the  discharge  of  the 
other  landlords  of  the  district  But  the  aggravation  of  the  tax,  which 
this  may  sometimes  occasion  upon  a  particular  estate,  is  always  so  very 
small,  that  it  never  can  discourage  those  improvements,'  nw  keep 
down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what  it  would  otherwise  rise  to. 
As  it  has  no  tendency  to  diminish  the  quantity,  it  can  have  none  to 
raise  the  price  of  that  produce.  It  does  not  obstruct  the  industry  of 
the  people.  It  subjects  the  landlord  to  no  other  inconveniency  besides 
the  unavoidable  one  of  pajring  the  tax. 

The  advantage,  however,  which  the  landlord  has  derived  from  the 
invariable  constancy  of  the  valuation  by  which  all  t^e  lands  of  Great 
Britain  are  rated  to  the  land-tax,  has  been  principally  owing  to  some 
circumstances  altogether  extraneous  to  the  nature  of  the  tax. 

It  has  been  owing  in  part  to  the  great  prosperity  of  almost  every 
part  of  the  country,  the  rents  of  almost  all  the  estates  of  Great  Britain 
having,  since  the  time  when  this  valuation  was  first  established,  been 
continually  rising,  and  scarce  any  of  them  having  fiiUen.  The  landlords, 
therefore,  have  almost  all  gained  the  diffbrence  between  the  tax  which 
they  would  have  paid,  according  to  the  present  rent  of  their  estates. 


1  [Ed.  I  reads  '  is  imposed  according  to'.    For  the  origin  of  the  sterecCyped  i 
of  the  land  tax,  see  Cannan,  //ist.  of  Local  Rates  in  England,  1896,  pp.  114- 119.] 

«  [Ed.  2  reads  *  They  contribute  *.] 

'lEd.  I,  beginning  after  '  the  same  revenue,'  six  lines  higher  up,  reads  '  As  the  tax  does 
not  nse  wiUi  tl^  rise  of  the  rent,  the  sovereign  does  not  share  in  the  profits  of  the  landlord's 
improvements.    The  tax  therefore  does  not  discourage  those  improvements.'] 


If  on  a 
coiwunt 
valuation  it 
becomes 
aneqnal,  like 
the  British 
land  tax. 


Circuns- 
stances  hare 
made  the 
constant 
valoation 
favourable 
to  the 
British 
landlords, 
the  country 
having  pros- 
pered and 
rents  risen, 
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and  the 
▼aloe  of 
money  and 
■Uver  re- 
mained 
aniform. 


The  con- 
stancy of 
▼alnation 
might  have 
been  very 
inconve- 
nient to  one 
or  other  of 
the  parties. 


The  French 
economists 


and  that  which  they  actually  pay  according  to  the  ancient  valuation. 
Had  the  state  of  the  country  been  different^  had  rents  been  gradually 
fidling  in  consequence  of  the  declension  of  cnltivaticniy  the  landlotds 
would  almost  all  have  lost  this  diffeience.  In  the  state  of  things  which 
has  happened  to  take  place  since  the  revoluticm,  the  constancy  of  the 
valuation  has  been  advantageous  to  the  landlord  and  hurtful  to  the 
sovereign.  In  a  different  state  of  things  it  might  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  the  sovereign  and  hurtful  to  the  landlcnrd. 

As  the  tait  is  made  payable  in  money^  so  the  valuaticm  of  the  land  is 
expressed  in  money,  ^ce  the  establishment  of  this  valuation  the 
value  of  silver  has  been  pretty  uniform^  and  there  has  been  no  alteration 
in  the  standard  of  the  coin  cdther  as  to  weight  or  fin^iess.  Had  silver 
risen  considerably  in  its  value,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  the  course 
of  the  two  centuries  which  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
America^  the  constam^  of  the  valuaticm  might  have  proved  very  op- 
pressive to  the  landlord.  Had  silver  &llen  considerably  in  its  value,  as 
it  certainly  did  for  about  a  century  at  least  after  the  discovery  of  those 
mines,  the  same  constancy  of  valuation  would  have  reduced  very  much 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign.  Had  any  considerable 
alteration  been  made  in  the  standard  of  the  money,  either  by  sinking 
the  same  quantity  of  silver  to  a  lower  denomination,  or  by  raising  it  to 
a  higher ;  had  an  ounce  of  silver,  for  example,  instead  of  being  coined 
into  five  shillings  and  twopence,  been  oohied,  either  into  pieces  which 
bore  so  low  a  denomination  as  two  shillings  and  seven-pence,  or  into 
pieces  which  bore  so  high  a  one  as  ten  shillings  and  four-pence,  it  would 
in  the  one  case  have  hurt  the  revenue  of  the  proprietor,  in  the  other 
that  of  the  sovereign. 

In  circumstances,  therefore,  somewhat  different  from  those  which 
have  actually  taken  place,  this  constancy  of  valuation  might  have  been 
a  very  great  inconveniency,  either  to  the  contributors,  or  to  the 
commonwealth.  In  the  course  of  ages  such  circumstances,  however, 
must,  at  some  time  or  other,  happen.  But  though  empires,  like  all  the 
other  works  of  men,  have  all  hitherto  proved  mortal,  yet  every  empire 
aims  at  immortality.  Eveiy  constitution,  therefne,  which  it  is  meant 
should  be  as  permanent  as  the  empire  itself  ought  to  be  convenient, 
not  in  certain  circumstances  only,  but  in  all  circumstances ;  or  ought  to 
be  suited,  not  to  those  circumstances  which  are  transitory,  occasional,  or 
accidental,  but  to  those  which  are  necessary  and  therefore  always  the 
same. 

A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  which  varies  with  every  variation  of  the 
rent,  or  which  rises  and  foils  according  to  the  improvement  or  n^lect 
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of  culthratioiny  is  recommended  by  that  sect  of  men  of  letters  in  Fkance, 
who  call  themsdves  the  ofcokiomists,  as  the  most  equitable  of  all  taxes. 
All  taxes,  they  pretend,  fall  ultimately  upon  the  rent  of  land,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  imposed  equally  upon  the  fund  which  must 
finally  pay  them.  That  all  taxes  ought  to  fall  as  equally  as  possible 
upon  the  fund  which  must  finally  pay  them,  is  certsinly  true.  But 
without  entering  into  the  disagreeable  discussicm  of  the  metaphjrsical 
arguments  by  which  they  support  their  very  ingenious  theory,  it  will 
sufficiently  appear,  firom  the  following  review,  what  are  the  taxes  which 
fiill  finally  upon  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  what  are  those  which  fidl 
finally  upon  some  other  fund. 

In  the  Venetian  t^ritoiy  all  the  arable  lands  which  are  given  in 
lease  to  fiurmers  are  taxed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rent.^  The  leases  are 
recorded  in  a  public  register  which  is  kept  by  the  officers  €i  revenue  in 
each  province  or  district  When  the  proprietor  cultivates  his  own  lands, 
they  are  valued  according  to  an  equitable  estimation,  and  he  is  allowed 
a  deduction  of  one-fifth  of  the  tax,  so  that  for  such  lands  he  pays  only 
eight  instead  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  supposed  rent 

A  land-tax  of  this  kind  is  certainly  more  equal  than  the  land-tax  of 
England.  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  so  certain,  and  the 
assessment  of  the  tax  might  frequently  occasicm  a  good  deal  mcnre 
trouble  to  the  landlord.  It  might  too  be  a  good  deal  more  expensive 
in  the  levying. 

Such  a  system  of  administration,  however,  might  perhaps  be  con- 
trived as  would,  in  a  great  measure,  both  prevent  this  uncertainty  and 
moderate  this  expence. 

The  landlord  and  tenant,  for  example,  might  jointly  be  obliged  to 
record  their  lease  in  a  public  register.  Proper  penalties  might  be 
enacted  against  concealing  or  misrepresenting  any  of  the  conditions ; 
and  if  part  of  those  penalties  were  to  be  paid  to  either  of  the  two 
parties  who  informed  against  and  convicted  the  other  of  such  conceal- 
ment or  misrepresentation,  it  would  effectually  deter  them  from  com- 
bining together  in  order  to  defiraud  the  public  revenue.  All  the  con- 
ditimis  of  the  lease  might  be  sufficiently  known  from  such  a  record. 

Some  landlords,  instead  of  raising  the  rent,  take  a  fine  for  the  renewal 
of  the  lease.  This  practice  is  in  most  cases  the  expedient  of  a  spend- 
thrift, who  for  a  sum  of  ready  numey  sells  a  future  revenue  of  much 
greater  value.  It  is  in  most  cases,  therefore,  hurtful  to  the  landlord. 
It  is  firequently  hurtful  to  the  tenant,  and  it  is  always  hurtful  to  the 
community.     It  frequently  takes  from  the  tenant  so  great  a  part  of  his 
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^  Memoires  coooemaDt  les  Droiu  [torn,  i.]  p.  240,  341. 
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capital,  and  thereby  cUmmishes  so  much  his  abiHtj  to  cnlthrate  the 
land,  that  he  finds  it  more  difficult  to  pay^a^^mall  rent  tiian  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  to  pay  a  great  one.  Whatever  diminishes  his 
ability  to  cultivate,  necessarily  keeps  down,  below  what  it  wovld 
otherwise  have  been,  the  most  important  part  of  the  revemie  of  the 
community.  By  rendering  the  tax  upon  such  fines  a  good  deal 
heavier  than  upon  the  ordinary  rent,  this  hurtful  praetioe  might  be 
discouraged,  to  the  no  small  advantage  of  all  the  different  parties 
concerned,  of  the  landlord,  of  the  tenant,  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  the 
whole  community. 

Some  leases  prescribe  to  the  tenant  a  certain  mode  of  cultivatioB, 
and  a  certain  succession  of  crops  during  the  whole  eontinuance  of  the 
lease.  This  condition,  which  is  generally  ^e  effect  of  the  landlord's 
coneeit  of  his  own  superior  knowledge  (a  conceit  in  most  eases  veiy 
ill  founded),  ought  always  to  be  considered  as  an  additional  rent ;  as 
a  rent  in  service  instead  of  a  rent  in  money.  In  order  to  discourage 
the  practice,  which  is  generally  a  fcMlish  one,  this  species  of  rent  might 
be  valued  rather  high,  and  consequently  taxed  sopewhat  higher  than 
common  money  rents. 

Some  landlords,  instead  of  a  rent  in  money,  require  a  rent  in  kind, 
in  com,  cattle,  poultry,  wine,  oil,  &c.  others  again  require  a  rent  in 
service.  Such  rents  are  always  mmre  hurtful  to  the  tenant  than  bene- 
ficial to  the  landlord.  They  either  take  more  or  keep  more  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  former,  than  they  put  into  that  of  the  latter.  In  every 
country  wb^e  they  take  fdace,  the  tenants  are  poor  and  beggaiiy, 
pretty  much  according  to  the  degree  in  which  tiiey  talce  place.  By 
valuing,  in  the  same  manner,  sueh  rents  rather  high,  and  consequently 
taxing  them  somewhat  higher  than  common  money  rents,  a  pnctice 
which  is  hurtful  to  the  whole  community  might  pertutps  be  sufficiently 
discouraged. 

When  the  landlord  chose  to  occupy  himself  a  part  of  his  own  lands, 
the  rent  might  be  valued  according  to  an  equitdMe  arbitration  of  the 
fiumers  and  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  moderate  abatement 
of  the  tax  mi^t  be  granted  to  him,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
Venetian  territory ;  provided  the  rent  of  the  lands  which  he  oooHfried 
did  not  exceed  a  certain  sum.  It  is  of  importance  that  die  landlord 
should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  part  of  his  own  land.  His  capital 
is  generally  greater  than  that  of  the  tenant,  and  with  less  skill  he  can 
firequently  raise  a  greater  produce.  The  landlord  can  afibrd  to  try 
experiments,  and  is  generally  disposed  to  do  sa  His  unsaecessful 
experiments  occasion  only  a  moderate  loss  to  himself.     His  successful 
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ones  contribute  to  the  impcovement  and  better  cultivation  of  the 
yrhiAt  country.  It  might  be  of  impcnrtance,  however,  that  the  abate- 
ment of  the  tax  should  encourage  him  to  cultivate  to  a  certain  extent 
only.  If  the  landlords  should,  the  greater  part  of  theia»  be  tem^pted 
to  fimn  the  whole  of  their  own  lands,  the  country  (instead  of  sober 
and  industrious  tenants,  who  are  bound  by  their  own  interest  to 
cultivate,  as  well  as  their  capital  and  skill  will  allow  them)  would  be 
filled  with  idle  and  profligate  bailiffi^  whose  abusive  management  would 
socm  d^^rade  the  cultivation,  and  reduce  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land»  to  the  diminution,  not  only  of  the  revenue  of  their  masters,  but 
of  the  moat  important  part  of  that  of  the  whole  society. 

Such  a  system  of  administration  mi^t,  perhi^M,  &ee  a  tax  of  this 
kind  from  any  degree  of  uncertainty  which  could  occasion  either 
oppKeaeioD,  or  inconveniency  to  the  contributor ;  and  might  at  the  same 
time  serve  to  introduce  into  the  commcm  management  of  land  such  a 
plan  or  pi^cy,  as  might  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the  general  improve- 
ment and  good  cultivation  of  the  country. 

The  expence  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which  varied  with  every  variation 
of  the  rent,  would  no  doubt  be  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  levying 
one  which  was  always  rated  according  to  a  fixed  valuation.  Some 
additional  expence  would  necessarily  be  incurred  both  by  the  different 
register  offices  which  it  would  be  proper  to  establish  in  the  different 
districts  of  the  country,  and  by  tl^  different  valuations  which  might 
occasionally  be  made  of  the  lands  which  the  proprietor  chose  to  occupy 
himsel£  The  expence  of  all  tlus,  however,  might  be  very  moderate, 
and  much  below  what  is  incurred  in  the  levying  of  many  other  taxes, 
whidi  affinrd  a  very  inconsiderable  revenue  in  comparison  of  what 
might  easily  be  drawn  from  a  tax  of  this  kind. 

The  discouragement  which  a  variable  land-tax  of  this  kind  might 
give  to  the  improvement  of  land,  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
objection  which  can  be  made  to  it  The  landlord  would  certaioly  be 
leas  disposed  to  improve,  when  the  sovereign,  who  contributed  nothing 
to  the  expence,  was  to  share  in  the  jvofit  of  the  improvement.  £ven 
this  objection  might  perhaps  be  obviated  by  allowing  the  landlord^ 
before  he  began  his  improvement,  to  ascertain,  in  conjunction  with  the 
officers  of  revenue,  the  actual  value  of  his  lands,  according  to  the 
equitable  arbitration  of  a  certain  number  of  landlords  and  fiurmers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  equally  chosen  by  both  parties ;  and  by  rating  him 
according  to  this  valuation  for  such  a  number  of  years,  as  might  be 
fiilly  sufficient  for  lus  complete  indemnification.  To  draw  the  attention 
of  the  sovereign  towards  the  improvement  of  the  land,  from  a  regard 
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to  the  increase  of  his  own  revenue,  is  <me  of  the  (Hrindpal  adrantages 
proposed  by  this  species  of  land-tax.  The  term,  therefore,  allowed  for 
the  indemnificaticm  of  the  landlord,  ought  not  to  be  a  great  deal  longer 
than  what  was  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  lest  the  remoteness  of  the 
interest  should  discourage  too  much  this  attention.  It  had  better, 
however,  be  somewhat  too  long  than  in  any  respect  too  ^kntL  No 
incitement  to  the  attention  of  the  sovereign  can  ever  counterbalance 
the  smallest  discouragement  to  that  of  the  landlord.  The  attention 
of  the  sovereign  can  be  at  best  but  a  very  general  and  vague  con- 
sidemtion  of  what  is  likely  to  contribute  to  the  better  cultivation  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  dominions.  The  attention  of  the  landlord  is  a 
particular  and  minute  consideration  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
advantageous  application  of  every  inch  of  ground  upon  his  estate. 
The  fHincipal  attrition  of  the  sovereign  ought  to  be  to  encourage, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  attenticm  both  of  the  landlord  and 
of  the  &rmer ;  by  aUowing  both  to  pursue  their  own  interest  in  their 
own  way,  and  according  to  their  own  judgment ;  by  givii^  to  both  the 
most  perfect  security  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  full  reoompenoe  of 
their  own  industry;  and  by  procuring  to  both  the  most  eirtensive 
market  for  every  part  of  their  produce,  in  consequaice  of  establishing 
the  easiest  and  safest  communications  both  by  land  and  by  water, 
through  every  part  of  his  own  dominions,  as  well  as  the  most  unbounded 
freedom  of  exportation  to  the  dominions  of  all  other  princes. 

If  by  such  a  system  of  administration  a  tax  of  this  kind  could  be  so 
managed  as  to  give,  not  only  no  discouragement,  but,  <m  the  contrary, 
some  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of  land,  it  does  not  appear 
likely  to  occasion  any  other  inconveniency  to  the  landlord,  except 
always  the  unavoidable  one  of  being  obliged  to  pay  the  tax. 

In  all  the  variations  of  the  state  of  the  society,  in  the  improvemait 
and  in  the  declension  of  agriculture ;  in  all  the  variations  in  the  value 
of  silver,  and  in  all  those  in  the  standard  of  the  coin,  a  tax  of  this 
kind  would,  of  its  own  accord  and  without  any  attention  of  govern- 
ment, readily  suit  itself  to  the  actual  situation  of  things,  and  would 
be  equally  just  and  equitable  in  all  those  different  changes.  It  w(^d, 
therefore,  be  much  more  proper  to  be  established  as  a  perpetual  and 
unalterable  regulation,  or  as  what  is  called  a  fondamental  law  of  the 
commonwealth,  than  any  tax  which  was  alwajrs  to  be  levied  according 
to  a  certain  valuation. 

Some  states,  instead  of  the  simple  and  obvious  expedient  of  a  register 
of  leases,  have  had  recourse  to  the  laborious  and  expensive  <me  of  an 
actual  survey  and  valuaticm  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country.     They  have 
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suspected,  probably,  that  the  lessor  and  lessee,  in  order  to  defraud  the 
public  revenue,  might  combine  to  conceal  the  real  terms  of  the  lease. 
Doomsday-bodL  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  very  accurate  survey 
of  this  kind. 

In  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  land-tax  is 
assessed  aoeovding  to  an  actual  survey  and  valuaticm,  which  is  reviewed 
and  altered  from  time  to  time.^  According  to  that  valuation,  the  lay 
pro[NrietorB  pay  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  revenue. 
Ecclesiastics  from  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent  The  survey  and  valua- 
tion of  ^esia  was  made  by  order  of  the  present  king ;  it  is  said  with 
great  accuracy.  According  to  that  valuation,  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  bishop  of  Breslaw  are  taxed  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  rent. 
The  other  revenues  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  both  religions,  at  fifty  per 
cent  The  commanderies  of  the  TeuUmic  order,  and  of  that  of  Malta, 
at  forty  per  cent.  Lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure,  at  thirty-ei^t  and 
one-third  per  cent  Lands  held  by  a  base  tenure,  at  thirty-five  and 
<me-third  per  cent' 

The  survey  and  valuation  of  Bohemia  is  said  to  have  been  the  work 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  was  not  perfected  till  after  the 
peace  of  1748,  by  the  <Nrders  of  the  present  empress  queen.'  The 
survey  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  was  began  in  the  time  of  Charles 


VI.,  was  not  perfected  till  after  1760.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
accurate  that  has  ever  been  made.  The  survey  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont 
was  executed  under  the  orders  of  the  late  king  of  Sardinia.^ 

In  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prussia  the  revenue  of  the  diurdi  is 
taxed  much  higher  than  that  of  lay  proprietors.^  The  revenue  of  the 
church  is,  the  greater  part  of  it,  a  burden  upon  the  rent  of  land.  It 
seldom  happens  that  any  part  of  it  is  applied  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  land;  or  is  so  employed  as  to  contribute  in  any  respect 
towards  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  His 
Prussian  majesty  had  probaUy,  upon  that  account,  thought  it  reason- 
al^e,  that  it  should  contribute  a  good  deal  more  towards  relieving  the 
exigencies  of  the  state.  In  some  countries  the  lands  of  the  church 
are  exempted  from  all  taxes.  In  others  they  are  taxed  miHre  lightly 
than  other  lands.  In  the  dutchy  of  Milim,  the  lands  whidi  the 
duirch  possessed  before  1575,  are  rated  to  the  tax  at  a  third  only  of 
their  value.^ 


for  example, 
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1  Memoirei  ooooemuit  les  Dioits,  Ac  tome  I  p.  114, 115, 116^  &c 
*r/M^,  pp.  ZZ7-119.] 

*  Monoires  ooooeniaitt  les  Droits,  ftc.  tome  I  p.  83,  84  [and  79]. 
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In  Silesia,  lands  held  bj  a  noble  tenure  are  taxed  three  per  cent, 
higher  than  those  held  by  a  base  tenure.  The  honours  and  {irivileges 
of  diffident  kinds  annexed  to  the  former,  hia  Prussian  majesty  had 
probably  imagined,  would  sufficiently  compensate  to  the  proprietor  a 
small  aggravation  of  the  tax ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  humiliating 
inferiority  of  the  latter  would  be  in  same  measure  alleviated  by  being 
taxed  somewhat  more  lightly.  In  other  countries,  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion, instead  of  alleviating,  aggravates  this  inequality.  In  the  domkiioBS 
<^  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  in  those  provinces  (kT  France  which  are 
subject  to  what  is  called  the  real  or  predial  taille,  the  tax  fSsUs  alto* 
gether  upon  the  lands  held  by  a  base  t^iure.  Those  held  by  a  noble 
one  are  exempted. 

A  land>tax  assessed  according  to  a  genctal  sunwy  and  valuation, 
how  equal  soever  it  may  be  at  irst,  must,  in  the  eourse  of  a  very 
moderate  period  of  time,  become  unequal.  To  prevent  its  becoming 
so  would  require  the  oootinual  and  painful  attention  of  government  to 
all  the  variations  in  the  state  and  produce  of  every  different  farm^in 
the  country.  The  governments  of  Pkussia,  <^  Bohemia,  of  Sardinia, 
and  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  actualfy  exert  an  attention  of  this  kind ; 
an  attention  so  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  government,  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  of  long  oonlinuance,  and  which,  if  it  is  ocMitinued,  will 
probably  in  the  Umg-mn  ooeasion  much  more  trouble  and  vexation 
than  it  can  possibly  bring  relief  to  the  contributors. 

In  1666,  the  generality  of  Moirtauban  was  assessed  to  the  Real  or 
predial  taille  ^  according,  it  is  said,  to  a  very  exact  survey  and  valuaticm.^ 
By  1727>  this  assessment  had  become  altogether  unequal.  In  <nrder  to 
remedy  this  inoonveniency,  government  has  found  no  better  expedient 
than  to  impose  upon  the  whole  generality  an  additiraal  tax  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  livres.  This  additional  tax  is  rated  upon  all  the 
difiereirt  districts  subject  to  the  taille  according  to  the  old  assessment. 
But  it  is  levied  only  upon  those  which  in  the  actual  state  of  things  are 
by  that  assessment  under*taxed,  and  it  is  applied  to  the  relief  of  those 
which  by  the  same  assessment  are  over-taxed  Two  districts,  fet 
example,  one  oi  which  ought  ki  the  actual  state  of  things  to  be  taxed 
at  nine  hundred,  the  other  at  eleven  hundred  livres,  are  by  the  old 
assessment  both  taxed  at  a  thousand  Uvres.  Both  these  districts  afe 
by  the  additional  tax  rated  at  eleven  hundred  livres  each.  But  this 
additional  tax  is  levied  only  upon  the  district  under-charged,  and  it  is 
applied  altogether  to  the  relief  of  tbatcwer-^husged,  wfaksh  consequentTy 


1  rMisprinted  '  tallie '  here  and  five  Udm  lower  down  in  edSt-n-s.] 

*  MeiBQires  coooernuK  lea  Droiti  &c.  tome  ii.  p.  1$^  &(.  [pp.  Z45-M7]> 
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pays  onlj  nine  hundred  livres.  The  government  neither  gains  nor 
loses  by  the  additional  tax,  which  is  applied  altogether  to  remedy  the 
inequalities  arimng  from  the  old  assessment.  The  application  is  pretty 
much  regulated  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  intendant  of  the 
geneiali^,  and  must,  therefore,  be  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary. 

Taxes  which  are  pwpariioned,  not  to  the  Rent,  but  to  the  Produce  of  Land 

'X*  AXES  upon  the  produce  of  land  are  in  reality  taxes  upon  the  rent ;      Taies  on 
^      and  though  they  may  be  originally  adyanced  by  the  &rmer,  are      are  SLu^ 
finally  paid  by  the  landlord.     When  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  is      EmdiMti, 
to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax,  the  &rmer  computes,  as  well  as  he  can,  what 
the  value  of  this  portion  is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to  amount  to, 
and  he  makes  a  proportionable  abatement  in  the  rent  which  he  agrees  to 
pay  to  the  landlord.    There  is  no  fiurmer  who  does  not  compute  before- 
lumd  what  the  church  tythe,  which  is  a  land-tax  of  this  kind,  is,  one 
year  with  another,  likely  to  amount  to. 

The  tjrthe,  and  every  other  land-tax  of  this  kind,  under  the  appear-  and  are  irery 
ance  of  perfect  equality,  are  very  unequal  taxes ;  a  certain  portion  of  ums, 
the  produce  being,  in  difierent  situations,  equivalent  to  a  very  different 
portion  of  the  rent.  In  some  very  rich  lands  the  produce  is  so  great, 
that  the  one  half  of  it  is  fully  sufficient  to  replace  to  the  fiurmer  his 
capital  employed  in  cultivation,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
fiurming  stock  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  other  hal(  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  the  value  of  the  other  half,  he  could  afford  to  pay 
as  rent  to  the  landlord,  if  there  was  no  tjrthe.  But  if  a  tenth  of  the 
produce  is  taken  from  him  in  the  way  of  tythe,  he  must  require  an 
abatement  of  the  fifth  part  of  his  rent,  otherwise  he  cannot  get  back 
his  capital  with  the  ordinary  profit  In  this  case  the  rent  of  the  land- 
lord, instead  of  amounting  to  a  hal(  or  five-tenths  of  the  whole  produce, 
will  amount  only  to  four-tenths  of  it.  In  poorer  lands,  on  the  contrary, 
the  produce  is  sometimes  so  small,  and  the  expence  of  cultivation  so 
great,  that  it  requires  four-fifths  of  the  whole  produce  to  replace  to  the 
fiumer  his  capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  In  this  case,  though  there 
was  no  tythe,  the  rent  of  the  landlord  could  amount  to  no  more  than 
<me-fifth  or  two-tenths  of  the  whole  produce.  But  if  the  fi&rmer  pajrs 
one-tenth  of  the  produce  in  the  way  of  tjrthe,  he  must  require  an  equal 
abatement  of  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  which  will  thus  be  reduced  to 
one-tenth  only  of  the  whole  produce.  Upon  the  rent  of  rich  lands,  the 
tythe  may  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more  than  one-fifth  part,  or  four 
shillings  in  the  pound;  whereas  upon  that  of  poorer  lands,  it  may 
sometimes  be  a  tax  of  one-half,  or  of  ten  shillings  in  the  pound. 
Vol.  ii* — ^21 
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The  tythe^  as  it  is  frequently  a  very  tmeqnal  tax  «pon  the  rent,  so  it 
is  always  a  great  cHscoaragement  both  to  the  improvements  of  the 
landlord  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  &rmer.  The  ooe  cannot  ventore 
to  make  the  most  important,  which  are  generally  the  most  expensive 
improvements ;  nor  the  other  to  raise  the  most  vahiable,  which  are 
generally  too  the  most  expensive  crops ;  when  the  chmx^h,  which  lays 
out  no  part  of  the  expence,  is  to  share  so  veiy  largely  in  the  {m>6t. 
The  cultivation  of  madder  was  for  a  long  time  confined  by  the  tytke 
to  the  United  Provinces,  which,  being  presbyterian  countries,  and  upon 
that  account  exempted  from  this  destructive  tax,  enjoyed  a  sort  of 
monopoly  of  that  useful  dying  drug  against  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
late  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  this  plai^  into  England,  have 
been  made  only  in  consequence  of  the  statute  which  enacted  that  five 
shillings  an  acre  should  be  received  in  lieu  of  all  manner  of  tythe  upon 
madder.^ 

As  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  church,  so  in  many  differ- 
ent countries  of  Asia,  the  state,  is  principally  supported  by  a  land-tax, 
proportioned,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the  land  In 
China,  the  principal  revenue  of  the  sovereign  consists  in  a  tenth  part 
of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  of  the  empire.  This  tenth  part,  how- 
ever, is  estimated  so  very  moderately,  that,  in  many  provinces,  it  is 
said  not  to  exceed  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  ordinary  produce.  The  land- 
tax  or  land-rent  which  used  to  be  paid  to  the  Mahometan  government 
of  Bengal,  before  that  countxy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  East 
India  company,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  about  a  fifth  part  of  the 
produce.  The  land-tax  of  ancient  Egypt  is  said  likewise  to  have 
amounted  to  a  fifth  part.^ 

In  Asia,  this  sort  of  landrtax  is  said  to  interest  the  severe^  in  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  land'  The  sovereigns  of  China,  those 
of  Bengal  while  under  the  Mahometan  government,  and  those  of 
ancient  Egypt,  are  said  accordingly  to  have  been  extremely  attentive 
to  the  making  and  maintaining  of  good  roads  and  navigable  canals,  in 
order  to  increase,  as  much  as  possible,  both  the  quantity  and  value  of 
every  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  by  procuring  to  every  part  of  it 
the  most  extensive  market  which  their  own  dominions  could  afford 
The  tythe  of  the  church  is  divided  into  such  small  portions,  that  no  one 
of  its  proprietors  can  have  any  interest  of  this  kind.  The  parson  of 
a  parish  could  never  find  his  account  in  making  a  road  or  canal  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  extend  the  market  for  the  pro- 


>  [31  Gea  II..  c.  12.  oooUnued  by  5  Gea  III.,  c  z8.] 
'[Qenesis  xhrit.  26. J  '[Above,  p.  z8i.] 
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dnce  of  his  own  partieiikr  parialL  Such  taxes,  when  destined  far  the 
maintenance  of  the  state,  have  some  advantages  which  may  serve  in 
same  measure  to  balance  their  ineonveniency.  When  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  church,  they  are  attended  with  nothing  but  in- 
eonveniency. 

Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  land  may  be  levied,  either  in  kind  ;  or, 
acooiding  to  a  eortain  valnati<m,  in  money. 

The  paisen  of  a  parish,  or  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune  who  lives 
upon  hk  estate,  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  find  some  advantage  in 
receiving,  the  one  his  tythe,  and  the  other  his  rent,  in  kind.  The 
quantity  to  be  collected,  and  the  district  within  which  it  is  to  be 
coUeeted,  are  so  small,  that  they  both  can  oversee,  with  their  own 
eyes,  the  collection  and  disposal  of  every  part  of  what  is  due  to  them. 
A  gentleman  of  great  fortune,  who  lived  in  the  capital,  would  be  in 
danger  of  suiering  much  by  the  neglect,  and  more  by  the  fraud  of  his 
foetors  and  agents,  if  the  rents  of  an  estate  in  a  distant  province  were 
to  be  paid  to  him  in  this  manner.  The  loss  of  the  sovereign,  from  the 
abuse  and  depredation  of  his  tax-gatherers,  would  necessarily  be  much 
greater.  The  servants  of  the  most  careless  private  person  are,  per- 
haps, more  under  the  eye  of  their  master  than  those  of  the  most 
carefrd  prince ;  and  a  public  revenue,  which  was  paid  in  kind,  would 
suffer  so  much  from  the  mismanagement  of  the  collectors,  that  a  very 
small  part  of  what  was  levied  upon  the  people  would  ever  anrive  at  the 
treasury  of  the  prince.  Some  part  of  the  public  revenue  of  China,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  be  paid  in  this  manner.  The  Mandarins  and  other  tax- 
gatherers  wiU,  BO  doubt,  find  their  advantage  in  ccmtinuing  the  practice 
of  a  payment  which  is  so  much  more  liable  to  abuse  than  any  payment 
in  money. 

A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  land  which  is  levied  in  money,  may  be 
levied  either  according  to  a  valuation  which  varies  with  all  the  varia- 
tions of  the  market  price ;  or  according  to  a  fixed  valuation,  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  for  example,  being  always  valued  at  one  and  the  same  money 
price,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  market  The  produce  of  a  tax 
levied  in  the  former  way,  will  vary  <mly  according  to  the  variations  in 
the  real  produce  of  the  land  according  to  the  improvement  or  n^lect 
of  cultivation.  The  produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  latter  way  will  vary, 
not  only  according  to  the  variations  in  the  produce  of  the  land,  but 
according  to  both  those  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  those 
in  the  quantity  of  those  metals  which  is  at  different  times  contained  in 
coin  of  the  same  denominatlen.  The  produce  of  the  former  will  alwajrs 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  real  produce  of  the  land. 
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The  produce  of  the  latter  may,  at  difierent  times,  bear  very  different 
proportions  to  that  value. 

When,  instead  either  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  land,  or 
of  the  price  of  a  certain  portion,  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid 
in  full  compensation  for  all  tax  or  tythe;  the  tax  becomes,  in  this 
case,  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  the  land-tax  of  England.  It 
neither  rises  nor  iaUs  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither  enconmges 
nor  discourages  improvement  The  tythe  in  the  greater  part  of  those 
parities  whidi  pay  what  is  called  a  modus  in  lieu  of  all  other  tythe,  is 
a  tax  of  this  kind.  During  the  Mahometan  government  of  Bengal, 
instead  of  the  payment  in  kind  of  the  fifth  ^  part  of  the  produce,  a 
modus,  and,  it  is  said,  a  very  moderate  one,  was  established  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  districts  or  semindaries  of  the  country.  Some  of 
the  servants  of  the  East  India  company,  under  pretence  of  restoring 
the  public  revenue  to  its  proper  value,  have,  in  some  provinces, 
exchanged  this  modus  for  a  payment  in  kind.  Under  their  manage- 
ment this  change  is  likely  both  to  discourage  cultivation,  and  to  give 
new  opportunities  for  abuse  in  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  has  finllen  very  much  below  what  it  was  said  to  have  been,  when 
it  first  fell  under  the  managem^it  of  the  company.  The  servants  of 
the  company  may,  perhaps,  have  profited  by  this  change,  but  at  the 
expence,  it  is  probable,  both  of  their  masters  and  of  the  country. 
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Taxes  upon  the  Rent  of  Houses  f 

n^HE  rent  of  a  house  may  be  distinguished  into  two  parts,  of  which 
^      the  one  may  very  properly  be  called  the  Building  rent ;  the  other 
is  commonly  called  the  Ground  rent. 

I  The  building  rent  is  the  interest  or  profit  of  the  capital  expended  in 
(building  the  house.  In  order  to  put  the  trade  of  a  builder  upon  a 
\level  with  other  trades,  it  is  necessary  that  this  rent  should  be  sufficient^ 
first,  to  pay  him  the  same  interest  which  he  would  have  got  for  his 
capital  if  he  had  lent  it  upon  good  security ;  and,  secondly,  to  keep 
the  house  in  constant  repair,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to 
replace,  within  a  certain  term  of  years,  the  capital  which  had  been 
employed  in  building  it.  The  building  rent,  or  the  ordinary  profit  of 
building,  is,  therefore,  every  where  regulated  by  the  ordinary  interest 
of  mon^.  Where  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  four  per  cent,  the 
rent  of  a  house  which,  over  and  above  paying  the  ground  rent,  aflfords 
six,  or  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  expence  of  building, 
may  perhaps  afford  a  sufficient  prc^t  to  the  builder.      Where  the 

i[Edi.  1-4 read 'a fifth'.] 
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market  rate  of  interest  is  five  per  cent,  it  may  perhaps  require  seven 
or  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.  If,  in  proportion  to  the  interest  of 
moiiej,  the  trade  of  the  builder  afibrds  at  any  time  a  much  greater 
profit  than  this,  it  will  soon  draw  so  much  capital  from  other  trades  as 
will  reduce  the  profit  to  its  proper  level.  If  it  afibrds  at  any  time 
much  less  than  this,  other  trades  will  soon  draw  so  much  capital  from 
it  as  will  again  raise  that  profit. 

Whatever  part  of  the  whole  rent  of  a  house  is  over  and  above  what 
is  sufficient  for  affording  this  reasonable  profit,  naturally  goes  to  the 
ground-rent ;  and  wh^re  the  owner  of  the  ground  and  the  owner  of 
the  building  are  two  different  persons,  is,  in  most  cases,  completely 
paid  to  the  former.  This  surplus  rent  is  the  price  which  the  inhabi- 
tant of  the  house  pajrs  for  some  real  or  supposed  advantage  of  the ' 
situation.  In  countxy  houses,  at  a  distance  from  any  great  town,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  ground  to  chuse  upon,  the  ground  rent  is  scarce  any 
thing,  or  no  more  than  what  the  ground  which  the  house  stands  upon 
would  pay  if  employed  in  agriculture.  In  country  villas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  great  town,  it  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  higher ;  and 
the  peculiar  conveniency  or  beau^  of  situation  is  there  frequently  very 
well  paid  for.  Ground  rents  are  generally  highest  in  the  capital,  and 
in  those  particular  parts  of  it  where  there  happens  to  be  the  greatest 
demand  for  houses,  whatever  be  the  reason  of  that  demand,  whether 
fior  trade  and  business,  for  pleasure  and  society,  or  for  mere  vanity  and 
&shion. 

A  tax  upon  house-rent,  payaUe  by  the  tenant  and  proportioned  to 
the  whole  rent  of  each  house,  could  not,  for  any  considerable  time  at 
least,  affect  the  building  rent  If  the  builder  did  not  get  his  reason- 
able profit,  he  would  be  obliged  to  quit  the  trade ;  which,  by  raising 
the  demand  for  building,  would  in  a  short  time  bring  back  his  profit 
to  its  proper  level  with  that  of  other  trades.  Neither  would  such  a 
tax  fidl  altogether  upon  the  ground-rent ;  but  it  would  divide  itself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  &11,  partly  upon  the  inhabitant  of  the  house,  and 
partly  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  particular  person  judges  that  be 
can  afford  for  house-rent  an  expence  of  sixty  pounds  a  year ;  and  let 
us  suppose  too  that  a  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  or  of  one-fifth, 
payable  by  the  inhaUtant,  is  laid  upon  house-rent.  A  house  of  sixty 
pounds  rent  will  in  this  case  cost  him  seventy-two  pounds  a  year,  which 
is  twelve  pounds  more  than  he  thinks  he  can  afibrd.  He  will,  there- 
fore, content  himself  with  a  worse  house,  or  a  house  of  fifty  pounds 
rent,  which,  with  the  additional  ten  pounds  that  he  mu3t  pay  for  the 
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tax,  will  make  up  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds  a  year,  the  expenoe  whidi 
he  judges  he  can  afford  ;  and  in  order  to  pay  the  tax  he  will  give  up  a 
part  of  the  additional  conveniency  which  he  might  have  had  horn  a 
house  of  ten  pounds  a  year  more  rent.  He  will  give  up,  I  say,  a  part 
of  this  additional  ecmveniency ;  for  he  will  seldom  be  obliged  to  give 
up  the  whole,  but  will,  in  consequaice  of  the  tax,  get  a  better  house 
for  fifty  pounds  a  year,  than  he  could  have  got  if  there  had  been  no 
tax.  For  as  a  tax  of  this  kind,  by  taking  away  this  particular  com- 
petitor, must  diminish  the  con^petition  for  houses  of  sixty  pounds  rent, 
so  it  must  likewise  diminish  it  for  those  of  fifty  pounds  rent,  and  in  the 
same  manner  for  those  of  all  other  rents,  except  the  lowest  rent,  for 
which  it  would  for  some  time  increase  the  competitioa.  But  the  rents 
of  eveiy  class  of  houses  for  which  the  competition  was  diminished, 
would  necessarily  be  more  or  less  reduoed.  As  no  part  of  this  redac- 
tion, however,  could,  for  any  considerable  time  at  least,  affect  the 
building  rent ;  the  whole  of  it  must  in  the  long-run  necenarily  &11 
upon  the  ground-rent.  The  final  paymoit  of  this  tax,  therefore,  would 
£dl,  partly  upon  the  inhabitant  of  Uie  house,  who,  in  ofder  to  pay  his 
share,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  conveniency ;  aad 
partly  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground,  who,  in  order  to  pay  his  share, 
would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  revenue.  In  what  proportion 
this  final  payment  would  be  divided  between  them,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  easy  to  ascertain.  The  division  would  prolxMy  be  very  dificrent 
in  different  circumstances,  and  a  tax  of  this  kind  might,  according  to 
those  different  circumstances,  affect  veiy  unequally  both  the  inhabitant 
of  the  house  and  the  owner  of  the  ground. 

The  inequality  with  whidi  a  tax  of  this  kkid  might  fidl  upon  the 
owners  of  different  ground-rents,  would  arise  altogetito*  fimi  the 
accidental  inequality  of  this  division.  But  the  inequality  with  whidi 
it  might  fidl  upon  the  inhabitants  of  different  houses  would  arise,  not 
only  from  this,  but  from  another  cause.  The  proportion  <^  the  expenoe 
of  house-rent  to  the  whole  expence  of  living,  is  different  in  the  different 
degrees  of  fortune.  It  is  perhaps  highest  in  the  behest  degiee^  and 
it  diminishes  gmduaUy  throng  the  infScrior  degrees,  so  as  in  general 
to  be  lowest  in  the  lowest  degree.  The  necessaries  of  life  occasion  the 
great  expence  of  the  poor.  They  find  it  difficult  to  get  food,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  httle  revemie  is  spent  in  getting  it  The  luxuries 
and  vanities  of  life  oocasion  the  principal  expence  of  the  rich ;  and  a 
magnificent  house  embellishes  and  sets  off  to  the  best  advantage  all 
the  other  luxuries  and  vanities  which  they  possess.  A  tax  upon  house- 
rents,  therefore,  would  in  general  foil  heaviest  upon  the  rich ;  and  in 
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this  tort  of  inequality  there  wo«ld  not,  perhaps,  be  any  thing  very 
unreasonable.  It  is  not  very  unreasonable  that  the  rich  should  con- 
tribute to  the  public  expence,  not  only  in  proportion  to  their  revenue, 
but  something  more  tlum  in  that  proportion* 

The  rent  of  houses,  though  it  in  some  respects  resembles  the  rent 
of  land,  is  in  one  respect  essentially  different  from  it.  The  rent  of  land 
is  paid  for  the  use  of  a  productive  subject  The  land  which  pajrs  it 
produces  it  The  rent  of  houses  is  paid  for  the  use  of  an  unproductive 
subject  Neither  the  house  nor  the  ground  which  it  stands  upon  pro- 
duce any  thing;  The  person  who  pays  the  rent,  therefore,  must  draw 
^It'-frmn  some  other  source  of  revenue,  distinct  from  and  independent 
of  this  flut^fect^  A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  houses,  so  &r  as  it  fells  upon 
the  inhabitants,  must  be  drawn  from  the  same  source  as  the  rent  itself, 
and  must  be  paid  from  their  revenue,  whether  derived  from  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  profits  of  stock,  or  the  rent  of  land.  So  £ur  as  it  fidls 
upon  the  inhabitant^  it  ia  one  of  those  taxes  which  fidl,  not  upon  one 
only,  but  indifferently  upon  all  the  three  different  sources  of  revenue ; 
and  is  in  every  respect  of  the  same  nature  as  a  tax  upon  any  other  sort 
of  consumable  commodities.  In  general  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  one 
article  of  expence  or  consumption  by  which  the  liberality  or  narrowness 
of  a  man's  whole  expence  can  be  better  judged  of,  than  by  his  house- 
rent  A  proportional  tax  upon  this  particular  article  of  expence 
n4ght,  perhaps,  produce  a  more  considerable  revenue  than  any  which 
has  hitherto  been  drawn  fiom  it  in  any  part  of  Europe.  If  the  tax 
indeed  was  very  high,  the  greater  part  of  people  would  endeavour  to 
evade  it,  as  much  as  they  could,  by  contenting  themselves  with  smaller 
houses,  and  by  turning  the  greater  part  of  their  expence  into  some 
other  ob^nT^^l, 

The  rent  of  houses  might  easily  be  ascertained  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  by  a  jpolicy  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  would  be 
necessary  for  ascertaining  the  ordinary  rent  of  land.  Houses  not 
inhabited  ought  to  pay  no  tax.  A  tax  upon  them  would  £ill  altogether 
upon  the  proprietor,  who  would  thus  be  taxed  for  a  subject  which 
afforded  him  neither  conveniency  nor  revenue.  Houses  inhabited  by 
the  proprietor  oi^ht  to  be  rated,  not  according  to  the  expence  which 
they  might  have  cost  in  building,  but  according  to  the  rent  whioh  an 
equitable  arbitration  might  judge  them  likely  to  bring,  if  leased  to  a 
tenant.  If  rated  according  to  the  expence  whicB^they  may  have  cost 
in  buildii^,  a  tax  of  three  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  joined  with 
other  taxes,  would  ruin  almost  all  the  rich  and  great  fiunilies  of  this, 

^[Abo¥e,  voL  L,  p.  963.] 
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and,  I  believe,  of  every  other  civilized  country.  Whoever  will  examine, 
with  attention,  the  different  town  and  country  houses  of  some  of  the 
richest  and  greatest  fiimilies  in  this  countxy,  will  find  that,  at  the  rate 
of  only  six  and  a  half,  or  seven  per  cent  upon  the  original  expence  of 
building,  their  house-rent  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  neat  rent  of 
their  estates.  It  is  the  accumulated  expence  of  several  successive 
generations,  laid  out  upon  objects  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence, 
indeed ;  but,  in  proportion  to  what  they  cost,  of  very  small  exchange- 
able value.^ 

Ground-rents  are  a  still  more  proper  subject  of  taxation  than  the 
rent  of  houses.  A  tax  upon  ground-rents  would  not  raise  the  rents  of 
houses.  It  would  fidl  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground-rent, 
who  acts  always  as  a  monopolist,  and  exacts  the  greatest  rent  which 
can  be  got  for  the  use  of  his  ground.  More  or  less  can  be  got  for  it 
according  as  the  competitors  happen  to  be  richer  or  poorer,  or  can 
afford  to  gratify  their  fiincy  for  a  particular  spot  of  ground  at  a  greater 
or  smaller  expence.  In  every  country  the  greatest  number  of  rich 
competitors  is  in  the  capital,  and  it  is  there  accordingly  that  the 
highest  ground-rents  are  always  to  be  found.  As  the  wealth  of  those 
competitors  would  in  no  respect  be  increased  by  a  tax  upon  ground- 
rents,  they  would  not  probably  be  disposed  to  pay  more  for  the  use  of 
the  ground.  Whether  the  tax  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  inhalntant, 
or  by  the  owner  of  the  ground,  would  be  of  little  importance.  The 
more  the  inhabitant  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  tax,  the  less  he  would 
incline  to  pay  for  the  ground ;  so  that  the  final  pa3natient  of  the  tax 
would  fisdl  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground-rent.  The  ground- 
rents  of  uninhabited  houses  ought  to  pay  no  tax. 
^  Both  ground-rents  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land  are  a  species  of 
revenue  which  the  owner,  in  many  cases,  enjoys  without  any  care  or 
attenticm  of  his  own.  Though  a  part  of  this  revenue  should  be  taken 
from  him  in  order  to  defiray  the  expences  of  the  state,  no  discourage- 
ment will  thereby  be  given  to  any  sort  of  industry.  The  annual 
produce  of  the  Umd  and  labour  of  the  society,  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  might  be  the  same  after  sudi 
a  tax  as  bef<ve.  Ground-rents,  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land,  are, 
therefore,  perhaps,  the  species  of  revenue  which  can  best  bear  to  have 
a  peculiar  tax  imposed  upon  them. 

^  Since  the  first  publicatioo  of  this  book,  a  tax  nearly  upoo  the  above-meotiooed  prin- 
-Dies  hasbei'  .««..-  ^..         —  ... 

iSGeallL. ^ 

annual  vahie,  and  zs.  in  the  pound  on  houses  of  higher  value,  but  by  zo  Gea  III., 


ciples  has  been  imposed.    [This  note  appears  first  in  ed.  3.    The  tax  was  first  imposed  by 
,  c.  a6,  and  was  at  the  rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound  00  houses  of/ 5  and  imdcr  £y> 

'  V  er  value,  but  by  zo  Gea  III.,  c  59,  the^ 
rates  were  altered  to  6d.  in  the  pound  on  houses  of  £$  and  under  /ao  annual  value,  9d. 
.  on  those  of  ^fao  and  under  £^  and  zs.  on  those  of  £¥>  And  upwards.] 
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Ground-rents  seem,  in  this  respect,  a  more  proper  subject  of  peculiar 
taamtion  than  even  the  ordinary  rent  of  land.  The  wdinary  rent  of 
land  is,  in  many  cases,  owing  partly  at  least  to  the  attention  and  good 
management  of  the  landlord.  A  very  heavy  tax  might  discourage  too 
much  this  attention  and  good  management.  Ground-rents,  so  far  as 
they  exceed  the  ordinary  rent  of  lajid,  are  altogether  owing  to  the 
good  government  of  the  sovereign,  which,  by  protecting  the  industry 
either  of  the  whole  people,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  particular 
place,  enables  them  to  pay  so  much  moire  than  its  real  value  for  the 
ground  which  they  build  their  houses  upon ;  or  to  make  to  its  owner 
so  much  more  than  compensation  for  the  loss  which  he  might  sustain 
by  this  use  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  a  fiind 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  good  government  of  the  state,  should 
be  taxed  peculiarly,  or  should  contribute  something  more  than  the 
greater  part  of  other  funds,  towards  the  support  of  that  government. 

Though,  in  many  different  countries  of  Europe,  taxes  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  rent  of  houses,  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  which 
ground-rents  have  been  considered  as  a  separate  subject  of  taxation. 
The  contrivers  of  taxes  have,  probal^y,  found  smne  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining what  part  of  the  rent  on^t  to  be  considered  as  ground-rent, 
and  what  part  ought  to  be  considered  as  building-rent.  It  should  not, 
however,  seem  very  difficult  to  distinguish  those  two  parts  of  the  rent 
from  one  another. 

In  Grreat  ^tain  the  rent  of  houses  is  supposed  to  be  taxed  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  rent  of  land,  by  what  is  called  the  annual 
land-tax.  The  valuation,  according  to  which  each  different  parish  and 
district  is  assessed  to  this  tax,  is  ahrajrs  the  same.  It  was  originally 
extremely  unequal,  and  it  still  continues  to  be  so.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  this  tax  &lls  still  more  lightly  up(m  the 
rent  of  houses  than  upon  that  of  land.  In  some  few  districts  only, 
whidi  were  originally  rated  high,  and  in  which  the  rents  of  houses 
have  &llen  considerably,  the  land-tax  of  three  or  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  is  said  to  amount  to  an  equal  proportion  of  the  real  rent  of 
houses.^  Untenanted  houses,  though  by  law  subject  to  the  tax,  are,  in 
most  districts,  exempted  from  it  by  the  finvour  of  the  assessors ;  and 
this  exemption  sometimes  occasions  some  little  variation  in  the  rate  of 
particular  houses,  though  that  of  the  district  is  always  the  same. 
Improvements  of  rent,  by  new  buildings,  repairs,  &c. ;  go  to  the 
discharge  of  the  district,  which  occasions  still  further  variations  in  the 
rate  of  particular  houses.^ 


Ground 
rents  are 
even  a  more 
proper  sub- 
ject of  uxa- 
tionthan 
ordinary 
land  rents. 


Ground 
rents  are 
nowhere 
separately 
taxed,  but 
might  be. 


House  rent 
is  legally 
liable  to  the 
British  land 
tax. 


i[Ed.  z  reads* the bouwi'.] 


*[Bd.  I  does  not  contain  this  sentence.] 
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there  is  « 
Ux  OD  the 
capital  value 
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House  Uxea 
in  England 
have  not 
been  propor- 
tioned to 
the  rent, 


but  arst  to 
the  number 
of  hearths, 


and  later  to 
the  number 
of  windows. 


The  present 
window  tax 
augments 
|radually 
from  ad.  per 
window  to 


In  the  province  of  Hc^and  ^  every  iiouse  is  taxed  at  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  its  valne,  without  any  regard  either  to  the  rent  whidi  it 
actually  pays,  or  to  the  oircumstanoe  of  its  beii^  tenanted  or  un- 
tenanted There  seems  to  be  a  hardriiip  in  obliging  the  proprietor  to 
pay  a  tax  for  an  untenanted  house,  fvom  which  he  can  derive  no  revenue, 
especially  so  very  heavy  a  tax.  In  Holland,  where  the  nuueket  rate. of 
interest  does  not  exceed  three  per  cent  two  and  a  half  per  cent  upon 
the  whole  value  of  the  house,  must,  in  most  oases>  amomit  to  more 
than  a  third  of  the  building-rent,  perhaps  of  the  whole  rent  The 
valuation,  indeed,  according  to  which  the  houses  are  rated,  though  very 
unequal,  is  said  to  be  always  below  the  real  value«  Wha[i  a  house  is 
rebuilt,  improved  or  enlarged,  there  is  a  new  valuation,  and  the  tax  is 
rated  accordingly. 

The  contrivers  of  the  several  taxes  which  in  England  have,  at 
different  times,  been  imposed  upon  houses,  seem  to  lia¥e  imagined  that 
there  was  some  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  with  tolerable  exactness, 
what  was  the  real  rent  of  every  house.  Th^  have  regulated  their 
taxes,  therefore,  accoidihg  to  some  more  obvious  oireumstance,  Jsuoh  as 
they  had  probably  imagined  would,  in  most  eases,  bear  some  pooportioKi 
to  the  rent. 

The  first  tax  of  this  kind  was  hearth-money ;  or  a  tax  of  two  shillings 
upon  every  hearth.  In  ordor  to  ascertain  how  many  hearths  were  in 
the  house,  it  was  necessary  that  the  tax-gatherer  should  enter  every 
room  in  it  This  odious  visit  rendered  the  tax  odious.  Soon  after  the 
revolution,  therefore,  it  was  d[>olished  as  a  badge  of  slavery. 

The  next  tax  of  this  kind  was,  a  tax  of  two  shillings  upon  every 
dwelling  house  inhabited.  A  house  with  ten  windows  to  pi^  four 
shillings  more.  A  house  with  twenty  windows  and  upwards  to  pay 
eight  shillings.  This  tax  was  aftenpmrds  so  fiur  altered,  that  houses 
with  twenty  windows,  and  with  less  than  thirty,  were  ordered  to  pay 
ten  shillii^,  and  those  with  thirty  windows  and  upwards  to  pay 
twenty  shillings.  The  number  of  windows  can,  in  most  cases,  be 
counted  from  the  outside,  and,  in  all  cases,  without  entering  every 
room  in  the  house.  The  visit  of  the  tax^atherar,  therefore,  was  leas 
offensive  in  this  tax  than  in  the  hearth-money. 

This  tax  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  in  the  room  of  it  was  esta- 
blished the  window-tax,  which  has  undergone  too  several  alterations 
and  augmentations.  The  window-tax,  as  it  stands  at  preseat  (January, 
1775),  over  and  above  the  duty  of  three  shillings  upon  every  house  in 
England,  and  of  one  shilling  upon  every  house  in  Scotland,  lays  a  duty 

1  Mtmoiras  ooooernam  Its  Droits,  &c  [torn.  L],  p.  SS3. 
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upon  every  window,  which,  in  England,  augments  gmduallj  firom  two- 
pence, the  lowest  rate,  upon  houses  with  not  more  than  seven  windovrs ; 
to  two  shillings,  the  highest  rate,  upon  houses  with  twenty-five  win- 
dows and  upwards. 

The  principal  objection  to  all  such  taxes  is  their  inequality,  an 
inequality  of  the  wont  kind,  as  they  must  frequently  fall  much  heavier 
upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich.  A  house  of  ten  pounds  r«it  in  a 
country  town  may  sometimes  have  more  windows  than  a  house  of 
five  hundred  pounds  rent  in  London ;  and  though  the  inhabitant  of 
the  former  is  likely  to  be  a  much  poorer  man  than  that  of  the  latter, 
yet  so  £u*  as  his  contribution  is  regulated  by  the  window-tax,  he  must 
contribute  more  to  the  support  of  the  state.  Such  taxes  are,  there- 
fore, directly  contrary  to  the  first  of  the  four  maxims  above  mentioned. 
They  do  not  seem  to  ofiend  much  against  any  of  the  other  three. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  window-tax,  and  of  all  other  taxes 
upon  houses,  is  to  lower  roits.  The  more  a  man  pays  for  the  tax,  the 
less,  it  is  evident,  he  can  afiord  to  pay  for  the  rent.  Since  the  im- 
po6iti<Mi  of  the  window-tax,  however,  the  rents  of  houses  have  up(m 
the  whole  risen,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  town  and  village  of 
Great  Britain,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Such  has  been  almost 
every  where  the  increase  of  the  demand  fi>r  houses,  that  it  has  raised 
the  rents  more  than  the  window-tax  could  sink  them ;  one  of  the  many 
proofr  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  of  the  increasii^ 
revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tax,  rents  would 
probably  have  risen  still  higher. 


Window 
taxes  are 
obiection- 
able,  chiefly 
on  the 
ground  of 
inequality. 


Taxes  on 
houaes 
lower  rents. 


Article  II 

Taxe$  upon  prqfit,  or  upon  the  Revenue  arising  from  Stock 

n^HB  revenue  or  profit  arising  from  stock  naturally  divides  itself  into 
^      two  parts ;  that  which  pays  the  interest,  and  which  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  stock ;  and  that  surplus  part  which  is  over  and  above 
what  is  necessary  for  paying  the  interest. 

This  latter  part  of  profit  is  evidently  a  subject  not  taxable  directly. 
It  is  the  compensation,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  no  more  than  a  very 
moderate  compensation,  for  the  risk  and  trouble  of  employing  the 
stock.  The  employer  must  have  this  compensation,  otherwise  he 
cannot,  consistently  with  his  own  interest,  ccmtinue  the  employment. 
If  he  was  taxed  directly,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  profit, 
he  would  be  obliged  either  to  raise  the  rate  of  his  profit,  or  to  charge 


Profit  is 
divided  into 
interest  and 
surplus  over 
interest. 


The  surplus 
is  not  tax- 
able. 
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the  tax  upon  the  interest  of  money ;  that  is,  to  paj  less  intovst  If 
he  raised  the  rate  of  his  profit  in  proportion  to  the  tax,  the  whole  tax, 
though  it  might  be  advanced  by  him,  would  be  finally  paid  by  one  or 
other  of  two  difierent  sets  of  people,  according  to  the  diiTerent  ways 
in  whidi  he  might  employ  the  stodL  of  which  he  had  the  managemmt. 
If  he  employed  it  as  a  furming  stodL  in  the  coltivation  of  land,  he 
could  raise  the  rate  of  his  profit  only  by  retainii^  a  greater  portion, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  ;  and  as  this  could  be  done  only  by  a  reduction  of 
rent,  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would  &11  upon  the  landlord.  If  he 
employed  it  as  a  mercantile  or  manufiu^turing  stodL,  he  could  raise  the 
rate  of  his  profit  only  by  raising  the  price  of  his  goods ;  in  which  case 
the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would  fkll  altogether  upon  the  consumers 
of  those  goods.  If  he  did  not  raise  the  rate  of  his  profit,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  charge  the  whole  tax  upon  that  part  of  it  which  was 
allotted  for  the  interest  of  money.  He  could  i^ord  less  interest  for 
whatever  stodL  he  borrowed,  and  the  whxAe  weight  of  the  tax  would 
in  this  case  fidl  ultimately  upon  the  interest  of  m<mey.  So  for  as 
he  could  not  relieve  himself  fi^om  the  tax  in  the  <me  way,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  relieve  himself  in  the  other. 
Interest  at  The  interest  of  money  seems  at  first  sight  a  subject  equally  capaUe 

•ee^^  at  of  beii^  taxed  directly  as  the  rent  of  land.  Like  the  rent  of  land,  it 
M  mt!'^  >*  A  i>^^  produce  which  remains  after  completely  compensating  the 
whole  risk  and  trouble  of  employing  the  stock.  As  a  tax  upon  the 
rent  of  land  cannot  raise  rents;  because  the  neat  produce  which 
remains  after  replacing  the  stock  of  the  fiurmer,  together  with  his 
reasonable  profit,  cannot  be  greater  after  the  tax  than  before  it :  so, 
for  the  same  reason,  a  tax  upcm  the  interest  of  money  could  not  raise 
the  rate  of  interest ;  the  quantity  of  stock  or  money  in  the  country, 
like  the  quantity  of  land,  being  supposed  to  remain  Uie  same  after  the 
tax  as  before  it  The  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  it  has  been  shewn  in  the 
first  book,i  is  every  where  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  stock  to  be 
employed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or  of  the 
business  which  must  be  done  by  it  But  the  quantity  of  the  employ- 
ment, or  of  the  business  to  be  done  by  stock,  could  neither  be  increased 
nor  diminished  by  any  tax  upon  the  interest  of  money.  If  the  quantity 
of  the  stock  to  be  employed  therefore,  was  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  by  it,  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  would  necessarily  remain 
the  same.  But  the  portion  of  this  profit  necessary  for  compensating 
the  risk  and  trouble  of  the  employer,  would  likewise  remain  the  same ; 

»(Chap.  ix.] 
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that  risk  and  trouble  being  in  no  respect  altered.  The  residue,  there- 
fore, that  portion  which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  stock,  and  which 
pajTS  the  interest  of  money,  would  necessarily  remain  the  same  too. 
At  first  sight,  therefore,  the  interest  of  money  seems  to  be  a  subject  as 
fit  to  be  taxed  directly  as  the  rent  of  land. 

There  are,  however,  two  different  circumstances  which  render  the 
interest  of  money  a  much  less  proper  subject  of  direct  taxation  than 
the  rent  of  land. 

First,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land  which  any  man  possesses 
can  never  be  a  secret,  and  can  always  be  ascertained  with  great  exact- 
ness. But  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  stock  which  he  possesses 
is  almost  always  a  secret,  and  can  scarce  ever  be  ascertained  with 
tolerable  exactness.  It  is  liable,  besides,  to  almost  continual  variations. 
A  year  seldom  passes  away,  frequently  not  a  month,  sometimes  scarce 
a  single  day,  in  which  it  does  not  rise  or  fsAl  more  or  less.  An  inquisi- 
tion into  every  man's  private  circumstances,  and  an  inquisition  which, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  tax  to  them,  watched  over  all  the  fluctua- 
tions of  his  fortune,  would  be  a  source  of  such  continual  and  endless 
vexation  as  no  people  could  support. 

Secondly,  land  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  removed,  whereas  stock 
easily  may.  The  proprietor  of  land  is  necessarUy  a  citisen  of  the 
particular  country  in  which  his  estate  lies.  The  proprietor  of  stodL  is 
(NToperly  a  dtiaen  of  the  world,  and  is  not  necessarily  attached  to  any 
particular  country.  He  would  be  apt  to  abandcm  the  country  in  which 
he  was  exposed  to  a  vexatious  inquisition,  in  order  to  be  assessed  to  a 
burdensome  tax,  and  would  remove  his  stock  to  some  other  country 
where  he  could  either  cany  on  his  business,  or  enjoy  his  fortune  m<»e 
at  his  ease.  By  removing  his  stock  he  would  put  an  end  to  all  the 
industry  which  it  had  maintained  in  the  country  which  he  left.  Stock 
cultivates  land ;  stock  employs  labour.  A  tax  whi<^  tended  to  drive 
away  stock  from  any  particular  country,  would  so  far  tend  to  dry  up 
every  source  of  revenue,  both  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  society. 
Not  only  the  profits  of  stock,  but  the  rent  of  land  and  the  wages  of 
labour,  would  necessarily  be  more  or  less  diminished  by  its  removal 

The  nations,  accordingly,  who  have  attempted  to  tax  the  revenue 
arising  from  stock,  instead  of  any  severe  inquisition  of  this  kind,  have 
been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  some  very  loose,  and,  there- 
fore, more  or  less  arbitrary  estimaticm.  The  extreme  inequality  and 
uncertainty  of  a  tax  assessed  in  this  manner,  can  be  compensated  only 
by  its  extreme  moderation,  in  consequence  of  which  every  man  finds 
himself  rated  so  very  much  below  his  real  revenue,  that  he  gives  him- 


but  it  it  not. 
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self  Htile  difturbaace  though  hit  ndghboor  shoiild  be  rated  somewhftt 
lower. 

By  what  is  called  the  land-tax  m  England,  it  was  intended  that 
stock  should  be  taxed  in  the  same  proportion  as  land*  When  the  tax 
upon  land  was  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  or  at  one^fifth  of  the 
supposed  rent,  it  was  intended  that  stock  should  be  taxed  at  one-fifth 
of  the  su|^MMed  interest  When  the  present  annual  land-tax  was  first 
imposed,  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  six  per  cent  Every  hundred 
pounds  stock,  accordingly,  was  supposed  to  be  taxed  at  twenty-four 
shillmgs,  the  fifth  part  of  six  pounds.  Since  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
has  been  reduced  to  five  per  cent.^  every  hundr^  pounds  stock  is 
supposed  to  be  taxed  at  twenty  shillings  only.  The  sum  to  be  raised, 
by  what  is  called  the  land-tax,  was  divided  between  the  country  and 
the  principal  towns.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  laid  upon  the  country ; 
and  of  what  was  laid  upon  the  towns,  the  greater  part  was  assessed 
upon  the  houses.  What  remained  to  be  assessed  upon  the  stock  or 
trade  of  the  towns  (for  the  stock  upon  the  land  was  not  meant  to  be 
taxed)  was  very  much  below  the  real  value  of  that  stock  or  trade. 
Whatever  inequalities,  therefore,  there  might  be  in  the  original  assess- 
ment, gave  little  disturbance.  Every  parish  and  district  still  continues 
to  be  rated  for  its  land,  its  houses,  and  its  stock,  according  to  the 
original  assessment ;  and  the  almost  universal  pnqperity  of  the  country, 
which  in  most  places  has  raised  very  much  the  value  of  all  these,  has 
rendered  those  inequalities  of  still  less  importance  now.  The  rate  too 
upon  each  district  continuing  ahrajrs  the  same,  the  uncertainty  of  this 
tax,  so  far  as  it  might  be  assessed  upon  the  stock  of  any  individual, 
has  been  veay  much  diminished,  as  well  as  rendered  of  much  less  con- 
sequence. If  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  England  are  not  rated 
to  the  land-tax  at  half  thenr  actual  value,  the  greater  part  of  the  stock 
of  England  is,  perhi^,  scarce  rated  at  ^e  fiftieth  part  of  its  actual 
value.  In  some  towns  the  whole  land-tax  is  assessed  upon  houses; 
as  in  Westminster,  where  stock  and  trade  are  firee.  It  is  otherwise  in 
London. 

In  all  countries  a  sev^e  inquisition  into  the  circumstances  of  private 
perscms  has  been  carefoUy  avoided. 

At  Hamburgh  >  every  inhabitant  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  state,  one- 
fourth  per  cent  of  all  that  he  possesses ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  the 
people  of  Hamburgh  consists  principaUy  in  stock,  this  tax  may  be 
considered  as  a  tax  upon  stock.    Every  man  assesses  himself,  and,  in 


HAbow,  VOL  i.,  pp.  90, 9iJ 
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the  preioice  of  the  magistnte,  puts  aimiiaUy  ii^  the  imbbe  coffer  a 
certain  sum  of  maouBfy,  which  he  declares  upon  oath  to  be  one-fourth 
per  c^it  of  all  Uiat  he  possesses;  but  without  declaring  what  it 
amounts  to,  or  being  liable  to  any  examination  upon  that  subject^ 
This  tax  is  generally  supposed  to  be  paid  with  great  fidelity.  In  a 
small  republic,  where  the  people  have  entire  confidence  in  their 
magistrates,  are  convineed  of  the  necessity  of  the  tax  for  the  sn|^rt 
of  the  state,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  fidthftdly  applied  to  that  pur* 
pose,  such  conscientious  and  voluntary  payment  oHiy  sometimes  be 
expected.     It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Hambui^h. 

The  canton  of  Underwald*  in  Switseriand  is  firequently  ravaged  by 
storms  and  inundations,  and'  is  thereby  exposed  to  extraordinary 
espenees.  Upon  such  occasiODS  the  people  assemble,  and  every  one 
is  said  to  declare  with  the  greatest  frankness  what  he  is  worth,  in  order 
to  be  taxed  accordingly.  At  Zurich  the  law  orders,  that,  in  cases  of 
neeenity,  every  oae  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  revenue ;  the 
amount  of  which,  he  is  obliged  to  deolare  upon  oath.  They  hanre  no 
suspicion,  it  is  said,  that  any  of  thetr  fellow-citizens  will  deceive  them. 
At  Basil  the  principal  revenue  of  the  state  arises  from  a  small  custom 
upon  goods  exported.  All  the  citisens  make  oath  that  they  will  pay 
evevy  three  months  all  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  law.  All  merchants 
and  even  all  inn-keepers  are  trusted  frith  keeping  themselves  the 
account  of  the  goods  which  they  sell  either  within  or  without  the 
territory.  At  tiie  end  of  every  three  moviths  they  send  this  account 
to  the  treaflurer,  with  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  It  is  not  suspected  that  the  revenue  suffers  by  this  con- 
fidence.^ 

To  obl^  every  citisen  to  declare  pabHcly  upon  oath  the  amount 
of  his  fortune,  must  not,  it  seems,  in  those  Swiss  cantons,  be  reckoned 
a  hardship.  At  Hambu^  it  would  be  reckoned  the  greatest*  Mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  hassvdoas  projects  of  trade,  all  tremble  at  the 
thoughts  of  being  obliged  at  all  times  to  expose  the  real  state  of  their 
circumstances.  The  ruin  of  thdr  credit  and  the  miscarriage  of  their 
projects,  they  foresee,  would  too  often  be  the  consequence.     A  sober 

1  [The  Mimoires  only  say  '  La  taille  ooosiste  dans  le  quart  pour  cent  (jue  tout  habitant, 
MBS  exoeptkm,  est  oblig^  de  payer  de  tout  oe  quH  possMe  en  meubles  et  immeuUes.  n  ne 
se  £ut  aucune  r^partitian  de  oette  taille.  Chaqoe  bourgeois  se  oottise  lui-m6ine  et  porte  sod 
imposition  k  la  maison  de  ville,  et  on  n'exige  autre  diose  de  lui,  sinon  le  serment  qu'O  est 
oblige  de  faire  que  ce  crarH  paye  forme  v^ritabloment  oe  qu'il  doit  acquitter.'  But  Lord 
Karnes,  Sketches  of  the  History  ofMan^  voL  L ,  p^  ^76,  says, '  Every  merduuit  puts  privately 
into  the  public  chest,  the  sum  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  ought  to  contribute.'] 
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publicly. 
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'[Ed.  iroads'Undorwold'O  >  (Ed.  5  adds 'it 'here,  doubtless  a  misprint] 

*  Memoires  conoemant  les  Droits,  tome  1.  p.  163,  z66,  171.    [The  statements  as  to  the 
oonfldeooe  fdt  in  these  self-assessments  are  not  taken  ^m  tte  Mimoires, '\ 
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and  parrimonioos  people,  who  are  atrangen  to  all  tndi  picjeda,  do  not 
feel  that  they  have  oecarion  for  ai^  sueh  eonoealmeiit. 

In  Holland,  soon  after  the  exaltation  of  the  late  prince  of  Orange  to 
the  stadtholdership,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  or  the  fiftieth  penny,  as  it 
was  called,  was  imposed  npon  the  whole  substance  of  eveiy  citiaen. 
Every  citiaen  assessed  himself  and  paid  his  tax  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  Hamburgh ;  and  it  was  in  general  supposed  to  have  been  paid  with 
great  fidelity.  The  people  had  at  that  time  the  greatest  afectioQ  for 
their  new  government,  which  they  had  just  established  by  a  general 
insurrection.  The  tax  was  to  be  paid  but  once ;  in  order  to  relieve 
the  state  in  a  particular  exigency.  It  was,  indeed,  too  heavy  to  be 
peimanent  In  a  country  where  the  maricet  rate  of  interest  seldom 
exceeds  three  per  cent.,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  amounts  to  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence  in  the  pound  upon  the  highest  neat  revenue 
which  is  commonly  drawn  firam  stock.  It  is  a  tax  which  very  few 
people  could  pay  without  encroaching  more  or  less  upon  their  capitals. 
In  a  particular  exigency  th^  people  may,  horn  great  public  seal,  make 
a  great  effort,  and  give  up  ^en  a  part  of  their  capital,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  state.  But  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  continue  to  do 
so  for  any  considerable  time ;  and  if  they  did,  the  tax  would  soon  ruin 
them  so  completely  as  to  render  them  altogether  incapable  of  sup- 
porting the  state. 

The  tax  upon  stock  imposed  by  the  land-tax  bill  in  En^and,  though 
it  is  proportioned  to  the  capital,  is  not  intended  to  ^itninUh  or  take 
away  any  part  of  that  capitaL  It  is  meant  only  to  be  a  tax  upon  the 
interest  of  money  proporti<med  to  that  upon  the  rent  of  land  ;*  so  that 
when  the  latter  is  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  the  former  may  be  at 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  too.  The  tax  at  Hamburgh,  and  the  still 
more  moderate  taxes  of  Underwald  and  Zurich,  are  meant,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  be  taxes,  not  upon  the  capital,  but  upon  the  interest 
or  neat  revenue  of  stock.  That  of  H<dland  was  meant  to  be  a  tax 
upon  the  capital. 


TaMsare 
sometimes 
imposed  on 
particalar 
profiu, 

such  as 
those  on 
hawkers, 
pedlars,  etc 


Taxes  upon  the  Prqfil  of  particular  Employments 

T  N  some  countries  extraordinary  taxes  are  imposed  upon  the  profits 
^  of  stock;  sometimes  when  employed  in  particular  brandies  of 
trade,  and  sometimes  when  em|^oyed  in  agriculture. 

Of  the  former  kind  are  in  England  the  tax  upon  hawkers  and 
pedlars,  that  upon  hackney  coaches  and  chairs,  and  that  which  the 
keepers  of  ale-houses  pay  for  a  licence  to  retail  ale  and  spirituous 
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liquon.  During  the  late  war,  another  tax  of  the  same  kind  was  pro- 
posed upon  shops.^  The  war  having  been  undertaken,  it  was  said,  in 
defence  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  merchants,  who  were  to  profit 
by  it,  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  it. 

A  tax,  however,  upon  the  profits  of  stock  employed  in  any  particular 
branch  of  trade,  can  never  &11  finally  upon  the  dealers  (who  must  in 
all  ordinary  cases  have  their  reasonable  profit,  and,  where  the  oom- 
petitioQ  is  £ree,  can  seldom  have  more  than  that  profit),  but  always 
upon  the  consumers,  who  must  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  price  of  the 
goods  the  tax  which  the  dealer  advances ;  and  generally  with  some 
overcharge. 

A  tax  of  this  kind  when  it  is  proportioned  to  the  trade  of  the 
dealer,  is  finally  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  oocamons  no  oppression  to 
the  dealer.  When  it  is  not  so  prc^rtioned,  but  is  the  same  upon  all 
dealers,  though  in  this  case  too  it  is  finally  paid  by  the  omsumer,  yet 
it  &vours  the  great,  and  oooasions  some  oppression  to  the  small  dealer. 
The  tax  of  five  shillings  a  weA  upon  every  hackney  coach,  and  that  of 
ten  shillings  a  year  upon  every  hackney  chair,  so  £Eir  as  it  is  advanced 
by  the  different  keepers  of  sueh  coaches  and  chairs,  is  exactly  enough 
ptoportioued  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  dealings.  It  neither 
&vottrs  the  great,  nor  oppresses  the  smaller  dealer.  The  tax  of 
twenty  shillings  a  year  for  a  licence  to  sell  ale ;  of  forty  shillings  for  a 
licence  to  seU  spirituous  liquors;  and  of  forty  diillings  more  for  a 
licence  to  sell  wine,  being  the  same  upon  all  retailers,  must  necessarily 
give  some  advantage  to  the  great,  and  occasion  some  oppression  to  the 
small  dealers.  The  former  must  find  it  more  easy  to  get  back  the  tax 
in  the  price  of  their  goods  than  the  latter.  The  moderation  of  the 
tax,  however,  renders  this  inequality  of  less  importance,  and  it  may  to 
many  peofde  appear  not  improper  to  give  some  discouragement  to  the 
multiplication  of  little  ale-houses.  The  tax  upon  shops,  it  was  in- 
tended, should  be  the  same  upon  all  shcqps.  It  could  not  well  have 
been  otherwise.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  proportion  with 
tolerable  exactness  the  tax  npcm  a  ahop  to  the  extent  of  the  trade 
carried  on  in  it,  without  such  an  inqinsition  as  would  have  been  alto- 
gether msupportable  in  a  free  country.  I£  the  tax  had  been  consider- 
able, it  woidd  have  oppressed  the  small,  and  farced  almost  the  whole 
retail  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  great  dealers.  The  competition  of 
the-  former  being  taken  away,  the  latter  would  have  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly of  the  trade ;   and  like  all  other  mcmopolists  would  soon  have 

» [Proposed  by  L«jge  in  1759.    See  Dowell,  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England, 
1884,  voL  ii.,  p.  137.] 
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combined  to  raifle  their  profits  much  beyond  what  was  necessaiy  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  The  final  pajrment,  instead  of  fidling  npon  the 
shopkeeper,  would  have  &llen  upon  the  consumer,  with  a  considerable 
over-chaige  to  the  profit  of  the  shopkeeper.  For  these  reasons,  the 
project  of  a  tax  npon  shops  was  laid  aside,  and  in  the  room  of  it  was 
substituted  the  subsidy  1759. 

What  in  France  is  called  the  parsooal  taiUe  is,  p^^ps,  the  most  im- 
pcnrtant  tax  upon  the  profits  of  stock  emplojred  in  agriculture  that  is 
levied  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  discvderly  state  of  Europe  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  government,  the  sovereign  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
taxing  those  who  were  too  weak  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes.  The  great 
lords,  though  willing  to  assist  him  upon  particular  emergencies,  refused 
to  subject  themselves  to  ai^  constant  tax,  and  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  force  them.  The  occupiers  of  land  all  over  Europe  were, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  <Nriginal]y  bond-men.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  they  were  gradually  emancipated*  Some  of  them  ac- 
quired the  property  of  landed  estates  which  they  held  by  some  base  or 
ignoble  tenure,  sometimes  under  the  king,  and  sometimes  under  some 
other  great  lord,  like  the  ancient  copy4iolden  of  England.  Others, 
without  acquiring  the  property,  obtained  leases  for  terms  of  years,  of 
the  lands  which  they  occupied  under  their  lord,  and  thus  became  less 
dependent  upon  him.  The  great  lords  seem  to  have  beheld  the  de- 
gree of  [Niosperity  and  independency  which  this  infbrior  order  of  men 
had  thus  come  to  enjoy,  with  a^  malignant  and  contemptuous  indigna^ 
ticm,  and  willingly  consented  that  the  sovereign  should  tax  them.'  In 
some  countries  this  tax  was  confined  to  the  lands  which  were  held  in 
property  by  an  ignoble  tenure ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  taille  was  said  to 
be  real.  The  land-tax  established  by  the  late  king  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  taille  in  the  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  Dauphin^,  and 
Brittany;  in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  and  in  the  elections  of 
Agen  and  Ccmdom,  as  well  as  in  some  other  districts  of  France,  are 
taxes  upon  lands  held  in  property  by  an  ignoble  tenure.'  In  other 
countries  the  tax  was  laid  upon  the  supposed  profits  of  all  those  who 
held  in  form  or  lease  lands  belonging  to  other  people,  whatever  might 
be  the  tenure  by  which  the  proprietor  held  them ;  and  in  this  case  the 
taille  was  said  to  be  personal.  In  the  greater  part  of  those  provinces 
of  France,  which  are  called  the  Countries  of  Sections,  the  taille  is  of 
this  kind.  The  real  taille,  as  it  is  imposed  only  upon  a  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  country,  is  necessarily  an  unequal,  but  it  is  not  always  an 


i[Ed.  I  does  not  contain  'a'.]  '[Above,  vol  I,  p.  369.]  '[Above,  p.  39a] 
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mrbitnury  tax,  though  it  is  so  upon  some  occasions.  The  personal 
taille,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  proportioned  to  the  profits  of  a  certain 
dass  of  people,  which  can  only  be  guessed  at,  is  necessarily  both 
arbitnury  and  aneqaaL 

In  France  the  personal  taille  at  present  (1775)  annually  imposed 
upon  the  twenty  generalities,  called  the  Countries  of  Elections,  amounts 
to  40,107,SS9  hTres,  l6  sous.^  The  proportion  in  which  this  sum  is 
assessed  upon  those  different  provinces,  varies  from  year  to  year, 
according  to  the  reports  which  are  made  to  the  king's  council  con- 
cemhig  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  crops,  as  well  as  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  may  either  increase  or  diminish  their  respective 
abilities  to  pay.  Each  genafality  is  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  electi<»is,  and  the  pn^portion  in  which  the  sum  imposed  upon  the 
whole  generality  is  divided  among  those  different  elections,  varies 
likewise  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  reports  made  to  the 
council  concerning  their  respective  aUlities.  It  seems  impossible  that 
the  ooundl,  with  the  best  intentions,  can  ever  proporticm  with  tolerable 
exactness,  either  of  those  two  assessments  to  the  real  abilities  of  the 
province  or  district  upon  which  they  are  respectively  laid.  Ignorance 
and  misinformation  must  always,  more  or  less,  mislead  the  most 
upright  counciL  The  proportion  which  each  parish  ought  to  support 
of  what  is  assessed  upon  the  whole  electicm,  and  that  which  each 
individual  ought  to  support  of  what  is  assessed  upon  his  particular 
parish,  are  both  in  the  same  manner  varied,  from  year  to  year,  accord* 
ing  as  circumstances  are  supposed  to  require.  These  circumstances 
are  judged  of,  in  the  one  case,  by  the  officers  of  the  election ;  in  the 
other  by  those  of  the  parish ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  are,  more 
or  less,  under  the  direction  and  influence  of  the  intendant  Not  only 
ignorance  and  misinformation^  but  friendship,  party  animosity,  and 
private  resentment,  are  said  fr^uently  to  mislead  such  assessors.  No 
man  subject  to  sudli  a  tax,  it  is  evklent,  can  ever  be  certain,  before  he 
is  assessed,  of  what  he  is  to  pay.  He  cannot  even  be  certain  after  he 
is  assessed.  If  any  person  has  been  taxed  who  ought  to  have  been 
exempted ;  or  if  any  person  has  been  taxed  beyond  his  {woportiony 
though  both  must  pay  in  the  mean  time,  yet  if  they  complain,  and 
make  good  their  complaints,  the  whole  parish  is  reimposed  next  year 
in  <Nrder  to  reimburse  them.  If  any  of  the  contributors  become 
bankrupt  or  insolvent,  the  collector  is  obliged  to  advance  his  tax,  and 
the  whole  parish  is  reimposed  next  year  in  order  to  reimburse  the 
collector.      If  the  collector  himself  should   become  bankrupt,  the 

>  Memoires  conoeniaDt  ks  Droits,  Ac  tome  il  p.  17. 
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parish  which  elects  him  must  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  leoeiver- 
general  of  the  election.  But,  as  it  might  be  trooUesome  for  the 
receiver  to  prosecute  the  whole  parish,  he  takes  at  his  choice  five  or 
six  of  the  richest  contributors,  and  obliges  them  to  make  good  what 
had  been  lost  by  the  insolvency  of  the  collector.  The  parish  is  after- 
wards reimposed  in  ord^  to  reimburse  those  five  or  six.  Such  reim- 
positions  are  always  over  and  above  the  taille  of  the  particular  year  in 
which  they  are  laid  on. 

When  a  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  profits  of  stodL  in  a  particular  btanch 
of  trade,  the  traders  are  all  careful  to  bring  no  more  goods  to  market 
than  what  they  can  sell  at  a  price  suffid^it  to  reimburse  them  for 
advancing  the  tax.  Some  of  them  withdraw  a  part  of  their  stocks 
from  the  trade,  and  the  market  is  more  sparingly  supplied  than  before. 
The  price  of  the  goods  rises,  and  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  foils 
upon  the  consumer.  But  when  a  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  profits  of 
stock  employed  in  agriculture,  it  is  not  the  int^wst  of  the  formers  to 
withdmw  any  part  of  their  stock  from  that  employment.  Each  formar 
occupies  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  for  which  he  pajrs  rent.  For  the 
proper  cultivation  of  this  land  a  certain  quantHy  of  stock  is  neoessary ; 
and  by  withdrawing  any  part  of  this  necessary  quantity,  the  former  is 
not  likely  to  be  more  able  to  pay  either  the  rent  or  the  tax.  In  order 
to  pay  the  tax,  it  can  never  be  his  interest  to  diminiwh  the  quanti^  of 
his  produce,  nor  consequently  to  supply  the  maricet  more  sparingly 
than  before.  The  tax,  therefore,  will  never  enable  him  to  raise  the 
price  of  his  produce,  so  as  to  ^  reimburse  liimself  by  throwing  the  final 
pajrment  upon  the  consumer.  The  former,  however,  must  have  his 
reasonable  profit  as  well  as  ev^y  other  dealer,  otherwise  he  must  give 
up  the  trade.  After  the  impositicn  of  a  tax  of  this  kind,  he  can  get 
this  reasonable  profit  only  by  paying  less  rent  to  the  landlord.  The 
more  he  is  oUiged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  less  he  can  afibrd  to 
pay  in  the  way  of  rent  A  tax  of  this  kind  imposed  durmg  the  cur- 
rency of  a  lease  maf,  no  doubt,  distress  or  ruin  the  former.  Upon  the 
vMMwal  of  the  lease  it  must  always  foil  upon  the  landlord. 

In  die  countries  where  the  personal  taille  takes  place,  the  former 
is  commonly  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  stock  which  he  appears  to 
employ  in  cultivation.  He  is,  upon  this  account,  frequently  afraid 
to  have  a  good  team  of  horses  (»r  oxen,  but  endeavours  to  cultivate 
with  the  meanest  and  most  wretched  instruments  of  husbandry  that 
he  can.  Such  is  his  distrust  in  the  justice  of  his  assessors,  that  he 
counterfeits  poverty,  and  wishes  to  appear  scarce  able  to  pay  any 
thing  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  pay  too  much.     By  this  miserable 

i[Ed.ireadi'iiorto'.] 
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polky  he  does  not,  perhap0,  alwmys  CMMult  his  own  interest  in  the 
most  eflectml  manner ;  and  he  probablj  loses  mote  by  the  diminution 
of  his  produce  than  he  saves  by  that  of  his  tax.  Though,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  wretched  cultivation  the  maricet  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
worse  supplied ;  yet  the  small  rise  of  price  which  this  may  occasion, 
as  it  is  not  likely  even  to  indemnify  the  £Eurmer  for  the  diminution  of 
his  produce,  it  is  still  less  likely  to  enable  him  to  pay  more  rent  to 
the  landlord.  The  public,  the  farmer,  the  landlord,  all  suffer  more  or 
less  by  this  degraded  cultivatioiL  That  the  perscmal  taiUe  t^ids,  in 
many  different  ways,  to  discourage  cultivation,  and  consequently  to 
dry  up  the  principal  source  of  the  wealth  of  eveay  great  country, 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  third  book  of  this 
Inquiry.^ 

What  are  called  poll-taxes  in  the  southern  provinces  of  North 
America,  and  in  the  West  Indian  *  islands,  annual  taxes  of  so  much  a 
head  upon  every  negroe,  are  pioperly  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  a 
certain  species  of  stock  employed  in  agriculture.  As  the  planters 
are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  both  fiurmers  and  landlords,  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax  £dls  upon  ^em  in  their  quality  of  landlords 
without  any  retribution. 

Taxes  of  so  much  a  head  upon  the  bondmen  employed  in  cultivation, 
seem  anciently  to  have  been  common  all  over  Europe.  There  subsists 
at  present  a  tax  of  this  kind  in  the  empire  of  Russia.  It  ia  probably 
upon  this  accoimt  that  poll-taxes  of  all  kinds  have  often  been  repre- 
sented as  badges  of  slavery.'  Every  tax,  however,  is  to  the  person 
who  pajTS  it  a  badge,  not  of  slavery,  but  of  liberty.  It  denotes  that 
he  is  subject  to  government,  indeed,  but  that,  as  he  has  some  property, 
he  cannot  himself  be  the  property  of  a  master.  A  poll-tax  upon 
slave?  is  altogether  different  from  a  poll-tax  upon  freemen.  The 
latter  is  paid  by  the  persons  upon  whom  it  is  imposed;  the  former 
by  a  different  set  of  persons.  The  ktter  is  either  altogether  arbitrary 
or  altogether  unequal,  and  in  most  cases  is  both  the  one  and  the 
other;  the  former,  though  in  some  respects  unequal,  different  slaves 
being  of  different  values,  is  in  no  respect  arbitrary.  Every  master 
who  knows  the  number  of  his  own  slaves,  knows  exactly  what  he  has 
to  pay.  Those  different  taxes,  however,  being  called  by  the  same 
name,  have  been  considered  as  of  the  same  nature. 

The  taxes  which  in  Holland  are  imposed  upon  men  and  maid 
servants,  are  taxes,  not  upon  stock,  but  upon  expence;  and  so  tar 
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iPAbove,  vol  i.,  p.  369.]  '[Ed.  x  reads  <  West  India'.] 

*[/?./:,  by  MoDteaquiea,  Bjfrit  des  his,  liv.,  xiiL,  chap,  xiv.] 
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resemble  the  taxes  upon  consuiiiable  commodities.  The  tax  of  a 
guinea  a  head  for  every  man  servant^  which  has  lately  been  imposed 
in  Great  ftitain^^  is  of  the  same  kind.  It  fidls  heaviest  npon  the 
middling  rank.  A  man  of  two  hundred  a  year  may  keep  a  siqgle 
man  servant  A  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year  will  not  keep  i^j.  It 
does  not  affect  the  poor.' 

Taxes  upon  the  profits  of  stock  in  particular  employments  can  never 
affect  the  interest  of  money.  Nobody  will  lend  his  mcmey  far  less 
interest  to  those  who  exercise  the  taxed,  than  to  those  who  exerciae 
the  untaxed  emplojrments.  Taxes  upon  the  revenue  arising  from  stodL 
in  all  employments,  where  the  government  attempts  to  levy  them  with 
any  degree  of  exactness,  will,  in  many  cases,  ML  upon  the  intarest  of 
money.  The  Vingtieme,  or  twentieth  penny,  in  France,  is  a  tax  of 
the  same  kind  with  what  is  called  the  land-tax  in  England,  and  is 
assessed,  in  the  same  manner,  upon  the  revenue  arising  from  land, 
houses,  and  stock.  So  &r  as  it  affects  stock  it  is  assessed,  though  not 
with  great  rigour,  yet  with  much  m<Nre  exactnen  than  that  part  of  the 
land-tax  of  England  which  is  imposed  upon  the  same  fund.  It,  in 
many  cases,  fidls  altogether  upon  the  interest  of  money.  Money  is 
frequently  sunk  in  France  upon  what  are  called  Contracts  for  the 
ccmstitution  of  a  rent ;  that  is,  perpetual  annuities  redeemable  at  any 
time  by  the  debtor  upon  repajrment  of  the  sum  originally  advanced, 
but  of  which  this  redemption  is  not  exigible  by  the  creditor  excq»t  in 
particular  cases.  The  Vingtieme  seems  not  to  have  raised  the  rate  of 
those  annuities,  though  it  is  exactly  levied  upon  them  all. 


Appendix  to  Articlbs  I  and  II 
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Taxes  upon  the  capital  Value  of  Land^  Houses,  and  Slock 

T 1  rHILE  property  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  same  person, 
^^  whatever  permanent  taxes  may  have  been  imposed  upon  it, 
they  have  never  been  intended  to  diminish  or  take  away  any  part  of 
its  capital  value,  but  only  some  part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  it. 
But  when  property  changes  hands,  when  it  is  transmitted  either  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  or  from  the  living  to  the  living,  such  taxes 
have  frequently  been  imposed  upon  it  as  necessarily  take  away  some 
part  of  its  capital  value. 


Hi7Geo.IIL,&  39.] 


'[This  paragraph  is  not  in  ed.  i.] 
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The  transference  of  all  sorts  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  and  that  of  immoveable  property,  of  lands  and  houses,  from 
the  living  to  the  living,  are  transacti<ms  which  are  in  their  nature 
either  public  and  notorious,  or  such  as  cannot  be  long  concealed.  Such 
transactions,  therefore,  may  be  taxed  directly.  The  transference  of 
stock  or  moveable  property,  from  the  living  to  the  living,  by  the  lending 
of  money,  is  frequently  a  secret  transaction,  and  may  always  be  made 
sa  It  cannot  easily,  therefore,  be  taxed  directly.  It  has  been  taxed 
indirectly  in  two  different  ways;  first,  by  requiring  that  the  deed, 
containing  the  obligation  to  repay,  should  be  written  upon  paper  or 
parchment  which  had  paid  a  certain  stamp-duty,  otherwise  not  to  be 
valid ;  secondly,  by  requiring,  under  the  like  penalty  of  invalidity, 
that  it  should  be  recorded  either  in  a  public  or  secret  register,  and 
by  imposing  certain  duties  upon  such  registration.  Stamp-duties  and 
duties  of  registration  have  fr^uently  been  imposed  likewise  upon  the 
deeds  transferring  property  of  all  Idnds  from  the  dead  to  the  living, 
and  upon  those  transferring  inmioveable  property  from  the  living  to 
the  living,  transactions  which  might  easily  have  been  taxed  directly. 

The  Vicesima  Hereditatum,  the  twentieth  penny  of  inheritances, 
imposed  by  Augustus  upon  the  ancient  Romans,  was  a  tax  upon  the 
transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  Dion  Cassius,^ 
the  author  who  writes  concerning  it  the  least  indistinctly,  says,  that  it 
was  imposed  upon  all  successions,  legacies,  and  donations,  in  case  of 
death,  except  upon  those  to  the  nearest  relations,  and  to  the  poor. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  the  Dutch  tax  upon  successions.^  Collateral 
successions  are  taxed,  according  to  the  degree  of  relation,  from  five  to 
thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  succession.  Testamentary 
donati<ms,  or  legacies  to  collaterals,  are  subject  to  the  like  duties. 
Those  frt>m  husband  to  wife,  or  frmn  wife  to  husband,  to  the  fifteenth  ' 
penny.  The  Luctuosa  Hereditas,  the  mournful  succession  of  ascendents 
to  descendents,  to  the  twentieth  penny  only.  Direct  successions,  or 
those  of  descendents  to  ascendents,  pay  no  tax.  The  death  of  a  &ther, 
to  such  of  his  children  as  live  in  the  same  house  with  him,  is  seldom 
attended  with  any  increase,  and  frequently  with  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  revenue ;  by  the  loss  of  his  industry,  of  his  office,  or  of  some 
life-rent  estate,  of  which  he  may  have  been  in  possession.     That  tax 

1  Ub.  55  [{aO  quoted  by  Barman  and  Bouchaud].  See  alao  Burman  de  Vecdgalibiis  Pop. 
Rom.  cap.  xi.  [m  Utriusque  thesauri  anHainttUum  romanarum  graecarumque  nova  si^ 
pUmenta  oongesta  ab  Joamie  Poleno,  Vemoe,  1737,  voL  I,  p.  1033B]  and  Bouchaiid  de 
r  imp6t  da  Tingtieme  sur  les  saooessioos  [et  de  Fimpat  sur  Us  marcMandises  ches  les  Romains  ; 
nouv.  ed.,  177a,  pp.  10  j^^.] 

*  See  Memoires  conoemant  les  Droits,  &a  tome  I  p.  225. 

'[All  eds.  read  ' fiftieth/  bat  the  Mimoires  say  ' ouinsitaie'  and  the  ' only '  in  the  next 
sentence  shows  that  Smith  intended  to  write  *  fifteenth '.] 
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would  be  crael  and  oppressiTe  which  aggravated  tfaenr  loss  by  taking 
from  them  any  part  of  his  succession.  It  may^  however,  sometimes  be 
otherwise  with  those  children  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law, 
are  said  to  be  emancipated ;  in  that  of  the  Scotch  law,  to  be  foris- 
familiated ;  that  is,  who  have  received  tiieir  portion,  have  got  fiunilies 
of  their  own,  and  are  supported  by  fanda  separate  and  independent  of 
those  of  their  father.  Whatever  part  of  his  succession  might  come  to 
such  children,  would  be  a  real  addition  to  their  fortune,  and  might 
therefore,  perhaps,  without  more  inconveniency  than  what  attends  all 
duties  of  this  kind,  be  liable  to  some  tax. 

The  casualties  of  the  feudal  law  were  taxes  upon  the  transference 
of  land,  both  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  from  the  living  to  the 
living.  In  ancient  times  they  constituted  in  every  part  of  Europe  <me 
of  the  {urincipal  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

The  heir  of  every  immediate  vassal  of  the  crown  pud  a  certain 
duty,  generally  a  year's  rent,  upon  receiving  the  investiture  of  the 
estate.  If  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  whole  rents  of  the  estate,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  minority,  devolved  to  the  superior  without  any 
other  charge,  besides  the  maintenance  of  the  minor,  and  the  payment 
of  the  widow's  dower,  when  there  happened  to  be  a  dowager  upon  the 
land.  When  the  minor  came  to  be  of  age,  another  tax,  called  Relief, 
was  still  due  to  the  superior,  which  generally  amounted  likewise  to  a 
year's  rent  A  long  minority,  which  in  the  present  times  so  frequently 
disburdens  a  great  estate  of  all  its  incumbrances,  and  restores  the 
family  to  their  ancient  splendour,  could  in  those  times  have  no  such 
effect.  The  waste,  and  not  the  disincumbrance  of  the  estate,  was  the 
common  effect  of  a  long  minority. 

By  the  feudal  law  the  vassal  could  not  alienate  without  the  consent 
of  his  superior,  who  generally  extorted  a  fine  or  composition  for  granting 
it  This  fine,  which  was  at  first  arbitrary,  came  in  many  countries  to 
be  regulated  at  a  certain  portion  of  the  price  of  the  land.  In  some 
countries,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  other  feudal  customs  have 
gone  into  disuse,  this  tax  upon  the  alienation  of  land  still  continues  to 
make  a  very  ^  c<Hi8iderable  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign.  In 
the  canton  of  Berne  it  is  so  high  as  a  sixth  part  of  the  price  of  all  noble 
fiefs ;  and  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  all  ignoble  ones.'  In  the  canton  of 
Lucerne  the  tax  upon  the  sale  of  lands  is  not  universal,  and  takes  place 
only  in  certain  districts.  But  if  any  person  sells  his  land,  in  order  to 
remove  out  of  the  territory,  he  pays  ten  per  cent  upon  the  whole  price 
of  the  sale.^    Taxes  of  the  same  kind  upon  the  sale  either  of  all  lands. 


1  TEd.  I  does  not  contain  '  very  '.] 

3  Memoires  ooncernant  les  Droits,  &c.  tome  i.  p.  154. 


•Id.  p.  157. 
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or  of  lands  held  by  certain  tenures^  take  (rface  in  manj  other  ooontries^ 
and  make  a  more  or  less  considerable  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the 
sovereign. 

Such  transactions  may  be  taxed  indirectly,  by  means  either  of  stamp- 
duties,  or  of  duties  upon  registration ;  and  those  duties  either  may  or 
may  not  be  proporticmed  to  the  value  of  the  subject  which  is  trans- 
ferred. 

In  Great  Biitam  the  stamp-duties  are  higher  or  lower,  not  so  much 
according  to  the  value  of  ^e  property  trans(Rerred  (an  eighteen  penny 
or  half  crown  stamp  being  sufficient  upon  a  bond  for  the  largest  sum 
of  money)  as  according  to  the  nature  of  the  deed.  The  highest  do  not 
exceed  six  pounds  upon  eveiy  sheet  of  paper,  or  skin  of  parchment ; 
and  these  high  duties  fidl  chiefly  upon  grants  from  the  crown,  and  upon 
certain  law  proceedings,  without  any  regard  to  the  value  of  the  subject 
There  are  in  Great  Britain  no  duties  on  the  r^stration  of  deeds  or 
writings,  except  the  feet  of  the  officers  who  keep  the  register ;  and 
these  aK  seldom  more  than  a  reasonable  recompence  fer  their  labour. 
The  crown  derives  no  revenue  from  them. 

In  Holland^  there  are  both  stampduties  and  duties  upon  registration ; 
which  in  some  cases  are,  and  in  some  are  not  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  the  property  transferred.  All  testaments  must  be  written  upon 
stamped  paper  of  whidi  the  price  is  propcntioned  to  the  propeity  dis- 
posed of,  so  that  there  are  stamps  which  cost  frmn  three  pence,  or  three 
stivers  a  sheet,  to  three  hundred  florins,  equal  to  about  twenty-seven 
pounds  ten  shillings  of  our  money.  If  the  stamp  is  of  an  inferior  price 
to  what  the  testator  ought  to  have  made  use  of,  his  succession  is 
confiscated.  This  is  over  and  above  all  their  other  taxes  on  succession. 
Except  bilb  of  exdiange,  and  some  other  mercantile  biUs,  all  other 
deeds,  bonds,  and  contracts,  are  subject  to  a  stamp-duty.  This  duty, 
however,  does  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  subject  All 
sales  of  land  and  of  houses,  and  all  mortgages  upon  either,  must  be 
registered,  and,  upon  registration,  pay  a  duty  to  the  state  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  the  price  or  of  the  mortgage.'  This 
duty  is  ext^ided  to  the  sale  of  all  ships  and  vessels  of  more  than  two 
tons  burthen,  whetiier  decked  or  undecked.  These,  it  seems,  are 
considered  as  a  sort  of  houses  upon  the  water.  The  sale  of  moveables, 
when  it  is  ordered  by  a  court  of  justice,  is  subject  to  the  like  duty  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent 

In  France  there  are  both  stanlqp^duties  and  duties  upon  rq^istmtion. 
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1  Memoires  conoernant  les  Droits,  &c  tome  I  p.  233,  234,  335. 
'[Ed.  I  reads  'or  (be  mortgage'.] 
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The  fonner  are  oonndered  as  a  branch  of  the  aides  or  excise^  and  in 
the  provinces  where  those  duties  take  place^  are  levied  by  the  ezciae 
officers.  The  latter  are  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  domain  of  the 
crown^  and  are  levied  by  a  different  set  of  officers. 

Those  modes  of  taxation,  by  stamp-duties  and  by  duties  upon  re- 
gistration, are  of  veiy  modem  invention.  In  the  course  of  little  more 
than  a  century,  however,  stamp^uties  have,  in  Europe,  become  almost 
universal,  and  duties  upon  registration  extremely  common.  There  is 
no  art  which  one  government  sooner  learns  of  another,  than  that  of 
draining  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

Taxes  upon  the  transferaice  ot  property  from  the  dead  to  the  living, 
fidl  finally  as  well  as  immediately  upon  the  person  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty is  transferred.  Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  land  fidl  altogether  upon 
the  seller.  The  seller  is  almost  alwajrs  under  the  necessity  of  selling, 
and  must,  therefore,  take  such  a  price  as  he  can  get.  The  buyer  is 
scarce  ever  under  the  necessity  of  bujring,  and  will,  therefore,  only 
give  ^  such  a  price  as  he  likes.  He  considers  what  the  land  will  cost 
him  in  tax  and  price  together.  The  more  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the 
way  of  tax,  the  less  he  will  be  disposed  to  give  in  the  way  of  price. 
Such  taxes,  therefore,  fitU  almost  always  upon  a  necessitous  person, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  frequently  very  cruel  and  oppressive.  Taxes 
upon  the  sale  of  new-built  houses,  where  the  buildii^^  is  sold  without 
the  ground,  &11  generally  upon  the  buyer,  because  the  builder  must 
generally  have  his  profit ;  otherwise  he  must  give  up  the  trade.  If  he 
advances  the  tax,  therefore,  the  buyer  must  generally  repay  it  to  him. 
Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  old  houses,  tor  the  same  reas<m  as  those  upon 
the  sale  of  land,  foil  generally  upon  the  seller ;  whom  in  most  cases 
either  conveniency  or  necessity  obliges  to  selL  The  number  of  new- 
built  houses  that  are  annuaUy  brought  to  mariiet,  is  more  or  less 
regulated  by  the  demand.  Unless  the  demand  is  sudi  as  to  afford 
the  builder  his  profit,  after  pajring  all  expences,  he  will  build  no 
more  houses.  The  number  of  old  houses  which  happen  at  any  time 
to  come  to  market  is  regulated  by  accidents  of  which  the  greater  part 
have  no  relation  to  the  demand.  Two  or  three  great  bankruptcies  in 
a  mercantile  town,  will  bring  many  houses  to  sale,  which  must  be  sold 
for  what  can  be  got  for  them.  Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  ground  rents 
foil  altogether  upon  the  seller ;  for  the  same  reason  as  those  upon  the 
sale  of  land.  Stamp-duties,  and  duties  upon  the  registration  of  bonds 
and  contracts  for  borrowed  money,  foil  altogether  upon  the  borrower, 
and,  in  foct,  are  alwajrs  paid  by  him.     Duties  of  the  same  kind  upon 

^[Ed.  I  reads  '  gjnt  only '.] 
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law  proceedings  &11  upon  the  suitors.  They  reduce  to  both  the 
cafHtal  value  of  the  subject  in  dispute.  The  more  it  costs  to  acquire 
any  property,  the  less  must  be  the  neat  ^  value  of  it  when  acquired. 

All  taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  of  every  kind,  so  &r  as 
they  diminish  the  capital  value  of  that  property,  tend  to  diminish  the 
funds  destined  fnr  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  unthrifty  taxes  that  increase  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign, 
which  seldom  maintains  any  but  unproductive  labourers ;  at  the  expence 
of  the  capital  of  the  people,  which  maintains  none  but  productive. 

Such  taxes,  even  when  they  are  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
property  transferred,  are  still  unequal ;  the  frequency  of  transference 
not  being  always  equal  in  property  of  equal  value.  When  they  are 
not  proportioned  to  this  value,  which  is  the  case  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  stamp-duties,  and  duties  of  registration,  they  are  still  more  so. 
They  are  in  no  respect  arbitrary,  but  are  or  may  be  in  all  cases  per- 
fectly clear  and  certain.  Though  they  sometimes  &11  upon  the  person 
who  is  not  very  able  to  pay ;  the  time  of  payment  is  in  most  cases 
sufficiently  convenient  for  him.  When  the  payment  becomes  due,  he 
must  in  most  cases  have  the  m<Miey  to  pay.  They  are  levied  at  very 
little  expence,  and  in  general  subject  the  contributors  to  no  other 
inconveniency  besides  always  the  unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax. 

In  France  the  stamp-duties  are  not  much  complained  o£  Those  of 
registration,  which  they  call  the  Ck>ntr6le,  are.  They  give  occasion, 
it  is  pretended,  to  much  extortion  in  the  officers  of  the  fiurmers-general 
who  collect  the  tax,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary  and  un- 
certain. In  the  greater  part  of  the  libels  ^  which  have  been  written 
against  the  present  system  of  finances  in  France,  the  abuses  of  the 
Ck>ntr6le  make  a  principal  article.  Uncertainty,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  necessarily  inherent  in  the  nature  of  such  taxes.  If  the 
popular  complaints  are  well  founded,  the  abuse  must  arise,  not  so 
much  from  the  nature  of  the  tax,  as  from  the  want  of  precision  and 
distinctness  in  the  words  of  the  edicts  or  laws  which  impose  it. 

The  registration  of  mortgages,  and  in  general  of  all  rights  upon 
immoveable  property,  as  it  gives  great  security  both  to  creditors  and 
purchasers,  is  extremely  advantageous  to  the  public.  That  of  the 
greater  part  of  deeds  of  other  kinds  is  flrequently  inconvenient  and 
even  dangerous  to  individuals,  without  any  advantage  to  the  public. 
All  registers  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  ought 
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1  [Ed.  I  does  not  contain  *  neat '.] 

*[Tbe  wofd  is  used  in  its  older  sense,  equivalent  to  the  modern  *  pamphlets'.   See  Murray, 
Oxford  E$igiish  Dictionary  ^  x.v.] 
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certainly  never  to  exist.  The  credit  of  individuals  ought  certainly 
never  to  depend  upon  so  very  slender  a  security  as  the  probity  and 
religion  of  the  inferior  officers  of  revenue.  But  where  the  fees  of 
registration  have  been  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  sovereign,  re- 
gister offices  have  commonly  been  multij^ed  without  end,  both  for  the 
deeds  whidi  ought  to  be  registered,  and  for  those  which  ought  not. 
In  France  there  are  several  different  sorts  of  secret  roisters.  This 
abuse,  though  not  perhaps  a  necessary,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is 
a  very  natural  effect  of  such  taxes. 

Such  stamp-duties  as  those  in  England  upon  cards  and  dice,  upon 
news-papers  and  periodical  pamphlets,  &c  are  inx>perly  taxes  upon 
consumption  j  the  final  payment  foils  upon  the  persons  who  use  or 
consume  such  commodities.  Such  stamp-duties  as  those  upon  licences 
to  retail  ale,  wine,  and  spirituous  liquors,  though  intended,  perhaps, 
to  foil  upon  the  profits  of  the  retailers,  are  likewise  finally  paid  by  tiie 
consumers  of  those  liquors.  Such  taxes,  though  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  levied  by  the  same  officers  and  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
stamp-duties  above  mentioned  upon  the  transference  of  property,  are 
liowever  of  a  quite  different  nature,  and  foil  upon  quite  different  fends. 


A  tax  on 
wages  mnst 
raiM  wages 
by  rather 
more  than 
theamonot 
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Article  III 

Taxes  upon  the  Wages  of  Labour 

n^HE  wages  of  the  inferior  classes  of  workmen,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
^  show  in  the  first  book,  are  every  where  necessarily  regulated  by  two 
different  circumstances ;  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  ordinary  or 
average  price  of  provisions.  The  demand  for  labour,  according  as  it 
happens  to  be  either  increasing,  stationary,  or  declining ;  or  to  require  an 
increasing,  stationary,  or  declining  population,  regulates  the  subsistence 
of  the  labourer,  and  determines  in  what  degree  it  shall  be,  either  liberal, 
moderate,  or  scanty.  The  ordinary  or  average  price  of  provisions 
determines  the  quantity  of  money  which  must  be  paid  to  the  workman 
in  order  to  enable  him,  one  year  with  another,  to  purchase  this  liberal, 
moderate,  or  scanty  subsistence.  While  the  demand  for  labour  and 
the  price  of  provisions,  therefore,  remain  the  same,  a  direct  tax  upon 
the  wages  of  labour  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  raise  them  some- 
what higher  than  the  tax.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  in  a 
particular  place  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of  provisimis  were 
such,  as  to  render  ten  shillings  a  week  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour ; 
and  that  a  tax  of  one-fifth,  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  was  imposed 
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apon  wages.  If  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of  prorimons 
remained  the  same,  it  would  still  be  necessary  that  the  labourer  should 
in  that  place  earn  such  a  subsistence  as  could  be  bought  only  for  ten 
shillings  a  week,  or  that  after  paying  the  tax  he  should  have  ten 
shillings  a  week  free  wages.  But  in  order  to  leave  him  such  free  wages 
after  paying  such  a  tax,  the  price  o£  labour  must  in  that  place  soon 
rise»  not  to  twelve  shillings  a  week  only,  but  to  twelve  and  sixpence ; 
that  is,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  a  tax  of  one-fifth,  his  wages  must 
necessarily  soon  rise,  not  one-fifth  part  only,  but  one-fourth.  What- 
ever was  the  proportion  of  the  tax,  the  wages  of  labour  must  in  all 
cases  rise,  not  only  in  that  propc^tion,  but  in  a  higher  proportion.  If 
the  tax,  for  example,  was  one-tenth,  the  wages  of  labour  must  neces- 
sarily soon  rise,  not  one-tenth  part  only,  but  one-eighth. 

A  direct  tax  up<m  the  wages  of  labour,  therefore,  though  the  labourer 
might  p«4iaps  pay  it  out  of  his  hand,  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be 
even  advanced  by  him ;  at  least  if  the  demand  for  labour  and  the 
average  price  of  provisi<»is  remained  the  same  after  the  tax  as  bef<nre 
it.  In  all  such  oases,  not  only  the  tax,  but  something  more  than  the 
tax,  would  in  reality  be  advanced  by  the  person  who  immediately 
enjoyed  him.  The  final  payment  would  in  different  tases  fiiU  upon 
different  persons.  The  rise  whkh  such  a  tax  might  occasion  in  the 
wages  of  manufiicturing  labour  would  be  advanced  by  the  master 
manu&cturer,  who  would  both  be  entitled  and  obliged  to  charge  it, 
with  a  profit,  upon  the  price  of  his  goods.  The  final  pajnooent  of  this 
rise  of  wages,  therefore,  together  with  the  additional  profit  of  the 
master  manufocturer,  would  fiill  upon  the  consumer.  The  rise  whidi 
such  a  tax  mi^t  occasion  in  the  wages  of  country  labour  would  be 
advanced  by  the  tarmtt,  who,  in  cnrd^  to  maintain  the  same  number 
of  labourers  as  before,  would  be  obliged  to  employ  a  greater  capitaL 
In  order  to  get  back  this  greater  capital,  together  with  the  onllnary 
profits  of  stock,  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  retain  a  larger 
portion,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a  larger  portion, 
of  the  produce  o£  the  land,  and  consequently  that  he  should  pay  less 
rent  to  the  landlord.  The  final  pajnosent  of  this  rise  of  wages,  therefinre, 
would  in  this  case  foil  upon  the  landlord,  together  with  the  additional 
profit  of  the  former  who  had  advanced  it.  In  all  cases  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  wages  of  labour  must,  in  the  long-run,  occasioti  both  a  greater 
reduction  in  the  rent  of  land,  and  a  greater  rise  in  the  price  of  manu- 
foctured  goods,  than  would  have  followed  from  the  proper  assessment 
of  a  sum  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  tax,  partly  upon  the  rent  of  land, 
and  partly  upon  consumable  commodities. 
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If  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour  have  not  always  occasioned 
a  proportionable  rise  in  those  wages^  it  is  because  they  have  generally 
occasioned  a  considerable  &11  in  the  demand  for  labour.  The  declen- 
sion of  industry,  the  decrease  of  emplo3rment  for  the  poor,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  have 
generally  been  the  effects  of  such  taxes.  In  consequence  of  them, 
however,  the  price  of  labour  must  always  be  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been  in  the  actual  state  of  the  demand :  and  this  enhance- 
ment of  price,  together  with  the  profit  of  those  who  advance  it,  must 
always  be  finally  paid  by  the  landlords  and  consumers. 

A  tax  upon  the  wages  of  country  labour  does  not  raise  the  price  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  tax ;  ^  for  the  same  reascm 
that  a  tax  up<m  the  farmer's  profit  does  not  raise  that  price  in  that 
proportion.' 

Absurd  and  destructive  as  such  taxes  are,  however,  they  take  place 
in  many  countries.  In  France  that  part  of  the  taiUe  which  is  dittged 
up<m  the  industry  of  workmen  and  day-labourers  in  country  villages,  is 
properly  a  tax  of  this  kind.  Their  wages  are  computed  according  to 
the  common  rate  of  the  district  in  which  they  reidde,  and  that  they 
may  be  as  little  liable  as  possible  to  any  over-charge,  their  yearly  gains 
are  estimated  at  no  more  than  two  hundred  working  days  in  the  year.' 
The  tax  of  each  individual  is  varied  from  year  to  year  according  to 
difierent  circumstances,  of  which  the  collect<Hr  or  the  commissary,  whom 
the  intendant  af^ints  to  assist  him,  are  the  judges.  In  Bohemia,  in 
consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  system  of  finances  which  was  be* 
gun  in  1748,  a  very  heavy  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  industry  of  artificers. 
They  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  highest  class  pay  a  hundred 
florins  a  year;  which,  at  two-and-twenty-pence  halQsenny  a  florin, 
amounts  to  9  /.  7 1.  6  ^  The  second  class  are  taxed  at  seventy ;  the 
third  at  fifty ;  and  the  fourth,  comprdiending  artificers  in  villages,  and 
the  lowest  class  of  those  in  towns,  at  twenty-five  florins.^ 

The  recompence  of  ingenious  artists  and  of  men  of  liberal  professionflt, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  first  book,^  necessarily  keeps  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  emoluments  of  inferior  trades.  A  tax  upon 
this  recompence,  therefore,  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  raise  it 
somewhat  higher  than  in  propc^tion  to  the  tax.  If  it  did  not  rise  in 
this  manner,  the  ingenious  arts  and  the  liberal  professicms,  being  no 
longer  up<m  a  level  with  other  trades,  would  be  so  much  deserted  that 
they  woidd  soon  return  to  that  leveL 

> [Ed.  I  does  not  oontain  'in  proportioD  to  the  tax '.] 

*  [Ed.  I  does  DOC  contain  '  in  chat  proporcioQ '.] 

'Memoires  coooernant  les  Droits,  &c.  tom.  il  p.  io8. 

*Id.  torn.  iii.  [reaUy  I]  p.  87.  •[Above,  vol  I,  pp.  loa-sia.] 
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The  emohimeiits  of  offices  are  not,  like  those  of  trades  and  professions, 
regulated  by  the  free  competition  of  the  market,  and  do  not,  therefore, 
always  bear  a  just  proportion  to  what  the  nature  of  the  employment 
requires.  They  are,  perhaps,  in  most  countries,  higher  than  it  re- 
quires ;  the  persons  who  have  the  administration  of  government  being 
generally  disposed  to  reward  both  themselves  and  their  immediate 
dependents  rather  more  than  enough.  The  emoluments  of  offices, 
therefore,  can  in  most  cases  very  well  bear  to  be  taxed.  The  persons, 
besides,  who  enjoy  public  offices,  espedaUy  the  more  lucrative,  are  in 
all  countries  the  objects  of  general  envy ;  and  a  tax  upcm  their 
emoluments,  even  though  it  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  upcm 
any  other  sort  of  revenue,  is  always  a  very  popular  tax.  In  England, 
for  example,  when  by  the  land-tax  every  other  sort  of  revenue  was 
supposed  to  be  ^  assessed  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  it  was  very 
popular  to  lay  a  real  tax  of  £twe  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound 
upcm  the  salaries  of  offices  which  exceeded  a  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
the  pensions  of  the  youngs  branches  of  the  royal  fomily,  the  pay  of 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  a  few  others  less  obnoxious 
to  envy  excepted.'  There  are  in  England  no  other  direct  taxes  upon 
the  wages  of  labour. 


but  ft  ui  on 
(ovcrimdi  t 
offices  would 
not  raiie 
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Articl£  IV 

Taxes  wJuch^  it  is  intended,  should  fall  indifferently  upon  every  different 
Species  of  Revenue 

n^HE  taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  should  &11  indifferently  upon 
^  every  difierent  species  of  revenue,  are  capitation  taxes,  and  taxes 
upon  consumable  commodities.  These  must  be  paid  indifferently  from 
whatever  revenue  the  contributors  may  possess ;  fitMn  the  rent  of  their 
land,  fitMn  the  profits  of  their  stock,  or  fitMn  the  wages  of  their  labour. 


These  are 

cepiution 
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CapHoAon  Taxes 

Capitation  taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to  proportion  them  to  the 
fortune  or  revenue  of  each  contributor,  become  altogether  arbitrary. 

irWassoppoMdtobe'  b  equivalent  to  *wasiioiiuiiftnybiit  DotreeHj'.] 
*TEds.  I  and  a  read  '  a  real  tax  of  five  shiUings  in  the  pound  upon  the  salaries  of  offices 
wfaicn  exceeded  a  hundred  pounds  a  year;  those  ot  the  judges  and  a  fiew  others  less  obnoxious 
to  envy  excepted.'  Under  31  Geo.  II.,  c.  aa,  a  tax  of  is.  in  the  pound  was  imposed  oo  all 
offices  worth  more  than  ;^xoo  a  year,  naval  and  military  offices  excepted.  The  judges 
were  not  excepted,  but  theff  salaries  were  ndsed  sooo  afterwards.  See  Dowdl,  Hi^m  tf 
TaxaHom  and  Ttusts,  voL  ii. .  po.  135-X45.  The  6d.  seems  a  mistake ;  the  5s.  is  arrived 
81  by  adding  the  4S.  land  uuc  (winch  was  *Tsal' in  the  case  of  offices)  and  the  IS.] 


Capitation 
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The  state  of  a  man's  fortune  varies  from  day  to  dajr,  and  without  an 
inquisition  more  intolerable  than  any  tax,  and  renewed  at  least  cmce 
every  year,  can  only  be  guessed  at.  His  «Biiessinent»  therefore,  must 
in  most  cases  depend  up<m  the  good  or  bad  humovr  of  his  assessors^ 
and  must,  therefore,  be  altogether  arbitrary  and  uncertain. 

dotation  taxesy  if  they  are  proportioned  not  to  the  suf^posed 
fortune,  but  to  the  rank  of  each  contributor,  become  altogether 
unequal ;  the  degrees  of  fi^tune  being  frequently  unequal  in  the  same 
degree  of  rank. 

Such  tax^,  therefore,  if  it  is  attempted  to  render  them  equal, 
become  altogether  arbitrary  and  uaeertain ;  and  if  it  is  attempted  to 
render  them  certain  and  not  arbitrary,  become  altc^ether  ui^equaL 
Let  the  tax  be  light  ov  heavy,  uncertainty  is  always  a  great  grievance. 
In  a  light  tax  a  oonsidecable  degree  of  inequality  may  be  supported ; 
in  a  heavy  one  it  is  altogether  intderaUe. 

In  the  diflbtent  poll-taxes  which  took  fdaoe  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  William  III*^  the  contributors  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
assessed  according  to  the  degree  of  their  rank ;  as  dukes,  marquissest 
earls^  viscounts,  barofos^  esquires,  gentlemen,  the  eldest  and  youngest 
sons  of  peers,  &c.  All  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen,  worth  more, than 
three  hundred  pounds,  that  is,  the  better  sort  of  them,  were  subject  to 
the  same  assessment;  how  great  soever  might  be  the  difference  in 
their  fortunes.'  Their  rank  was  more  c^msidered  than  their  fortune. 
Several  of  those  who  in  the  first  poll-tax  were  rated  according  to  their 
supposed  fortune,  were  afterwards  rated  according  to  their  rank.  Ser- 
jeants, attomies,  and  proctors  at  law,  who  in  the  first  poll-tax  were 
assessed  at  three  shillings  in  the  pound  of  their  supposed  income, 
were  afterwards  assessed  as  gentlem^iL'  In  the  assessnient  of  a  tax 
which  was  not  very  heavy,  a  ocmsiderable  degree  of  inequality  had 
been  found  less  insupportable  than  any  degree  of  uncertainty. 

In  the  capitation  which  has  been  levied  in  Frsnce  without  any 
interruption  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  highest 
orders  of  people  are  rated  according  to  their  rank,  by  an  invariable 


^rihe  first  of  these  is  under  i  W.  and  M.,  seas,  i,  c.  13.] 

•ri  W.  and  M.,  sess.  a,  c.  7,  S  2.] 

'[Under  i  W.  and  M.,  c.  13,  S  4,  Serjeants,  attorneys  and  proctors,  as  well  as  certain 
other  classes,  were  to  pay  3*.  in  the  poimd  on  their  reoeipls.  Under  i  W.  and  M..  sess. 
a,  c  7,  I  a,  attorneys  and  proctors  and  others  were  to  fay  aos.  in  addition  to  the  sums 
already  charged.  Under  a  W.  and  M.,  sess.  i,  c.  a,  |  5,  serjeants-at-law  were  to  pay  £%$, 
apparenUy  in  addition  to  the  3s.  in  the  pound.  Under  3  W.  and  M;,  c.  6^  the  pounidafft 
Gfanse  does  not  appear  at  all.  The  alteratioos  were  doubtless  made  in  order  to  secora 
oertamty,  but  purdy  in  the  intarest  of  the  government,  which  desired  to  be  gertaiaoCgettJB^  a 
fixedamount  UndertheLandTkrActof  Sand  9  W.  III.,  c.  6» I  5, Serjeants,  attoniqr% 
proctors,  etc.,  ave  again  charged  to  an  income  tax.] 
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tariff;  the  lowtar  orden  of  pec^le,  aco(»diiig  to  what  if  snppoaed  to  be 
their  fortune,  by  an  assessment  whidi  varies  from  year  to  year.  The 
officers  of  the  king's  comt,  the  judges  and  other  officers  in  tiie  superior 
courts  of  justice,  the  officers  of  the  troops,  &e.  are  assessed  in  the  first 
manner.  The  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  the  jnrovinces  are  assessed  in 
the  second.  In  France  the  great  easily  submit  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  inequality  in  a  tax  which,  so  fiir  as  it  affects  them,  is  not  a  yery  heavy 
one ;  but  could  not  brook  the  arbitrary  assessment  of  an  intendant. 
The  inferior  ranks  of  people  must,  in  that  country,  suffer  patiently  the 
usage  which  their  superiors  think  proper  to  give  them. 

In  England  the  different  poU-taxes  never  produced  the  sum  which 
had  been  expected  horn  them,  or  which,  it  was  supposed,  they  might 
have  produced,  had  they  been  exactly  levied.  In  France  the  capita- 
tion always  produces  the  sum  expected  from  it.  The  mild  government 
of  England,  when  it  assessed  the  different  ranks  of  people  to  the  poll- 
tax,  contented  itself  with  what  that  assessment  happened  to  produce ; 
and  required  no  compensation  for  the  loss  which  the  state  might 
sustain  either  by  those  who  could  not  pay,  or  by  those  who  would  not 
pay  (for  there  were  many  such),  and  who,  by  the  indulgent  executi<m 
of  the  law,  were  not  forced  to  pay.  The  more  severe  government  of 
France  assesses  upon  each  generality  a  certain  sum,  which  the  intendant 
must  find  as  he  can.  If  any  province  complains  of  being  assessed  too 
high,  it  may,  in  the  assessment  of  next  year,  obtain  an  abatem^it 
I»roportioned  to  the  over-charge  of  the  year  before.  But  it  must  pay 
in  the  mean  time.  The  intendant,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  finding  the 
sum  assessed  upon  his  generality,  was  impowered  to  assess  it  in  a  larger 
sum,  that  the  failure  or  inability  of  some  of  the  contributors  might  be 
compensated  by  the  over-charge  of  the  rest ;  and  till  1765,  the  fixation 
of  this  surplus  assessment  was  left  altogether  to  his  discretion.  In  that 
year  indeed  the  council  assumed  this  power  to  itself.  In  the  capitati<m 
of  the  provinces,  it  is  observed  by  the  perfectly  well-informed  author 
of  the  Memoirs  upon  the  impositions  in  France,  the  proportion  ^  which 
fidls  upon  the  nobility,  and  upon  those  whose  privileges  exempt  them 
from  the  taille,  is  the  least  considerable.  The  largest  fidls  up<m  those 
subject  to  the  taille,  who  are  assessed  to  the  capitation  at  so  much  a 
pound  of  what  they  pay  to  that  other  tax.' 

Capitation  taxes,  so  &r  as  they  are  levied  upcm  the  lower  ranks  of 
people,  are  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and  are  attended 
with  all  the  inconveniencies  of  sudi  taxes. 
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Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  expenoe ;  and,  where  they  are 
rigorously  exacted,  afford  a  very  sure  revenue  to  the  state.  It  is  upon 
this  account  that  in  countries  where  the  ease,  comfort,  and  security  of 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  little  attended  to,  capitation  taxes  are 
very  common.  It  is  in  general,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  public 
revenue,  which,  in  a  great  empire,  has  ever  been  drawn  from  such 
taxes )  and  the  greatest  sum  which  they  have  ever  afforded,  might  alwa3r8 
have  been  found  in  s<nne  other  way  much  more  convenient  to  the 
people. 
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Taxes  upon  consumable  Commodities 

'T^HE  impossibility  of  taxing  the  people,  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
^  venue,  by  any  capitation,  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  in- 
vention of  taxes  upon  consumable  commodities.  The  state  not  knowing 
how  to  tax,  directly  and  proportionably,  the  revenue  of  its  subjects, 
endeavours  to  tax  it  indirectly  by  taxing  their  expence,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  will  in  most  cases  be  nearly  in  proporticm  to  their  revenue. 
Their  expaice  is  taxed  by  taxing  the  consumable  commodities  upon 
which  it  is  laid  out. 

Consumable  commodities  are  either  necessaries  or  luxuries. 
By  necessaries  I  understand,  not  only  the  commodities  which  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  but  whatever  the  custom 
of  the  country  renders  it  indecent  for  creditable  people,  even  of  the 
lowest  order,  to  be  without.  A  linen  shirt,  for  example,  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  a  necessary  of  life.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  lived,  I 
suppose,  very  comfortably,  though  they  had  no  linen.  ^  But  in  the 
present  times,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  a  creditable  day- 
labourer  would  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  public  without  a  linen  shirt, 
the  want  of  which  would  be  supposed  to  denote  that  disgraceful  degree 
of  poverty,  which,  it  is  presumed,  no  body  can  well  fisdl  into  without 
extreme  bad  conduct.  Custom,  in  the  same  manner,  has  rendered 
leather  shoes  a  necessary  of  life  in  England.  The  poorest  creditable 
person  of  either  sex  would  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  public  without 
them.  In  Scotland,  custom  has  rendered  them  a  necessary  of  life  to 
the  lowest  order  of  men ;  but  not  to  the  same  order  of  women,  who 
may,  without  any  discredit,  walk  about  bare-footed.  In  France,  they 
are  necessaries  neither  to  men  nor  to  women ;  the  lowest  rank  of  both 
sexes  appearing  there  publicly,  without  any  discredit,  sometimes  in 

^[Dr.  John  Arbuthnot,  in  his  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins ^  Weights  and  Measures^  and  ed., 
1754,  p.  143,  says  that  linen  was  not  used  among  the  Romans,  at  least  bv  men,  till  about 
the  time  of  Alexander  Seireros.]  ' 
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wooden  shoes,  and  sometimes  bare-footed.  Under  necessaries  therefore, 
I  comprehend,  not  only  those  things  which  nature,  but  those  things 
which  the  established  rules  of  decency  have  rendered  necessary  to  the 
lowest  rank  of  people.  All  other  things  I  call  luxuries;  without 
meaning  by  this  appellation,  to  throw  the  smallest  degree  of  reproach 
upon  the  temperate  use  of  them.  Beer  and  ale,  for  example,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  wine,  even  in  the  wine  countries,  I  call  luxuries.^  A  man 
of  any  rank  may,  without  any  reproach,  abstain  totaUy  firom  tasting 
such  liquors.  Nature  does  not  render  them  necessary  for  the  support  of 
life ;  and  custom  nowhere  renders  it  indecent  to  live  without  them. 

As  the  wages  of  labour  are  every  where  regulated,  partly  by  the 
demand  for  it,  and  partly  by  the  average  price  of  the  necessary  articles 
of  subsistence ;  whatever  raises  this  average  price  must  necessarily 
raise  those  wages,  so  that  the  labourer  may  stiU  be  able  to  purchase 
that  quantity  of  those  necessary  articles  which  the  state  of  the  demand 
for  labour,  whether  increasing,  stationary,  or  declining,  requires  that 
he  should  have.'  A  tax  upon  those  articles  necessarily  raises  their 
price  somewhat  higher  than  the  amount  of  the  tax,  because  the  dealer 
who  advances  the  tax,  must  generally  get  it  back  with  a  profit.  Such 
a  tax  must,  therefinre,  occasion  a  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour  (nroportion- 
able  to  this  rise  of  price. 

It  is  thus  that  a  tax  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  operates  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  direct  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The 
labourer,  though  he  may  pay  it  out  of  his  hand,  cannot,  for  any  con- 
siderable time  at  least,  be  properly  said  even  to  advance  it.  It  must 
always  in  the  long-run  be  advanced  to  him  by  his  immediate  employer 
in  the  advanced  rate  of  his  wages.  His  employer,  if  he  is  a  manu- 
focturer,  wiU  charge  upon  the  price  of  his  goods  this  rise  of  wages, 
together  with  a  profit ;  so  that  the  final  payment  of  the  tax,  together 
with  this  over-charge,  will  fiill  upon  the  consumer.  If  his  employer  is 
a  fiumer,  the  final  payment,  together  with  a  like  over-charge,  will  fall 
upon  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 

It  is  otherwise  with  taxes  upon  what  I  call  luxuries ;  even  upon  those 
of  the  poor.  The  rise  in  the  fuice  of  the  taxed  commodities,  will  not 
necessarily  occasion  any  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour.  A  tax  upon 
tobacco,  for  example,  though  a  luxury  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the 
rich,  will  not  raise  wages.  Though  it  is  taxed  in  England  at  three 
times,  and  in  France  at  fifteen  times  its  original  price,  those  high 
duties  seem  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  wages  of  labour.    The  same 

1  [In  Lectures,  p.  179,  and  above  in  ed.  L,  vol  i.,  p.  430,  note,  beer  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  a  XMOccBaary  ot  life  rather  than  a  Itorary.l 
>SeeBookI..Cbap.8. 
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thing  may  be  said  of  the  taxes  upon  tea  and  sugar ;  which  in  Fngtami 
and  Holland  have  become  luxuries  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  people ;  and 
of  those  upon  chocolate,  which  in  Spain  is  said  to  have  become  sa  The 
differ^it  taxes  which  in  Great  Britain  have  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century  been  imposed  upon  spirituous  liquors,  are  not  supposed  to  have 
had  any  effect  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
porter,  occasioned  by  an  additi<mal  tax  of  three  shillings  upon  the 
barrel  of  strong  beer,^  has  not  raised  the  wages  of  common  labour  in 
London.  These  were  about  eighteen  pence  and  twenty-pence  a  day 
before  the  tax,  and  they  are  not  more  now. 

The  high  price  of  such  commodities  does  not  necessarily  diminish  the 
ability  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  to  bring  up  fitmilies.  Upon  the 
sober  and  industrious  poor,  taxes  upon  such  commodities  act  as  sumf^u- 
ary  laws,  and  dispose  them  either  to  moderate,  or  to  refrain  altogether 
from  the  use  of  superfluities  which  they  can  no  l<»iger  easily  afford. 
Their  ability  to  bring  up  frtmilies,  in  consequence  of  this  fcMrced  fru- 
gality, instead  of  being  diminished,  is  frequently,  perhaps,  increased  by 
the  tax.  It  is  the  sober  and  industrious  poor  who  generally  bring 
up  the  most  numerous  fiunilies,  and  who  principally  sup|riy  the  demand 
for  useful  labour.  All  the  poor  indeed  are  not  sober  and  industrious, 
and  the  dissolute  and  disorderly  might  continue  to  indulge  themselves 
in  the  use  of  such  commodities  after  this  rise  of  price  in  the  same 
manner  as  before ;  without  regarding  the  distress  which  this  indulgence 
might  bring  upon  their  &milies.  Such  disorderly  persons,  however, 
seldom  rear  up  numerous  families ;  their  children  generally  perishing 
from  neglect,  mismanagement,  and  the  scantiness  or  unwholesomeness 
of  their  food.  If  by  the  strength  of  their  constitution  they  survive  the 
hardships  to  which  the  bad  conduct  of  their  parents  exposes  them ; 
yet  the  example  of  that  bad  conduct  commonly  corrupts  their  m<nrals ; 
so  Uiat,  instead  of  being  useful  to  society  by  their  industry,  they 
become  public  nuisances  by  their  vices  and  disorders.  Though  the 
advanced  fuice  of  the  luxuries  of  the  poor,  therefore,  might  increase 
somewhat  the  distress  of  such  disorderly  fiunilies,  and  thereby  diminish 
s(Mnewhat  their  ability  to  bring  up  children;  it  would  not  probably 
diminish  much  the  useful  population  of  the  country. 

Any  rise  in  the  average  fHrice  of  necessaries,  unless  it  is  compensated 
by  a  proporti<»iable  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour,  must  necessarily 
diminish  more  or  less  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  bring  up  numerous 
fiunilies,  and  consequently  to  supply  the  demand  for  useful  labour; 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  that  demand,  whether  increasing,  station- 

i[iQea  lU.,  C7.] 
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Kty,  or  declimng;    or  sach  as  requires  an  increasing,  stationary,  or 
declhiing  population. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  have  no  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  any  other 
commodities  except  that  of  the  commodities  taxed.  Taxes  up<m  neces- 
sariesy  by  raising  the  wages  of  labour,  necessarily  tend  to  raise  the 
price  of  all  manu£M^ures,  and  consequently  to  diminish  the  extent  of 
their  sale  and  consumption.  Taxes  upon  luxuries  are  finally  paid  by 
the  consumers  of  the  commodities  taxed,  without  any  retribution. 
They  &11  indifferently  upon  every  species  of  revenue,  the  wages  of 
labour,  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the  rent  of  land.  Taxes  upon  neces- 
saries, so  &r  as  they  affect  the  labouring  poor,  are  finally  paid,  partly 
by  landlords  in  the  diminished  rent  of  their  lands>  and  partly  by  rich 
omsumers,  whether  landlords  or  others,  in  the  advanced  price  of 
manufactured  goods;  and  always  with  a  con^erable  over-charge. 
The  advanced  price  of  such  manufactures  as  are  real  necessaries  of  life, 
and  are  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  poor,  of  coarse  woollens, 
far  example,  must  be  compensated  to  the  poor  by  a  farther  advance- 
meat  of  their  wages.  The  middling  and  superior  ranks  of  people,  if 
they  understood  their  own  intarest,  ought  alwajrs  to  oppose  all  taxes 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  all  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages 
of  labour.  The  final  payment  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  falls 
altogether  upon  themselves,  and  always  with  a  considerable  over- 
charge. They  fall  heaviest  upon  the  landlords,  who  always  pay  in  a 
donUe  capacity ;  in  that  of  hmdlords,  by  the  reduction  of  their  rent ; 
and  in  that  of  rich  consumers,  by  the  increase  of  their  expence.  The 
observation  of  ^  Matthew  Decker,  that  certain  taxes  are,  in  the  price 
of  certain  goods,  sometimes  repeated  and  accumulated  four  or  five 
times,  is  perfectly  just  with  r^^ard  to  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of 
life.  In  the  price  of  leather,  for  example,  you  must  pay,  not  only  for 
the  tax  upon  the  leather  of  your  own  shoes,  but  for  a  part  of  that  upon 
those  of  the  shoe-maker  and  the  tanner.  You  must  pay  too  for  the 
tax  upon  the  salt,  upon  the  soap^  and  upcm  the  candles  which  those 
workmen  consume  while  employed  in  your  service,  and  for  the  tax 
upon  the  leather,  which  the  salt-maker,  the  soap-maker,  and  the 
eandleHOUtker  consume  while  employed  in  their  service.^ 

In  Great  Britain,  the  principal  taxes  up<m  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
those  upon  the  four  commodities  just  now  mentioned,  salt,  leather, 
soap,  and  candles. 
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^  [Leather  is  Decker's  example,  Essay  on  the  Decline  of  the  Foreign  Trade,  and  ed. , 
1750.  PP*  39,  3a    See  also  p.  xa] 
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Mit,  iMther.  Salt  is  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  universal  subject  of  taxation.     It 

cftndks,  was  taxed  among  the  Romans^  and  it  is  so  at  present  in,  I  believe,  every 

part  of  Europe.  The  quantity  annually  consumed  by  any  individual  is 
so  small,  and  may  be  purchased  so  gradually,  that  nobody,  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought,  could  feel  very  sensibly  even  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upcm 
it.  It  is  in  England  taxed  at  three  shillings  and  fourpence  a  bushel ; 
about  three  times  the  original  price  of  the  commodity.  In  some  other 
countries  the  tax  is  still  higher.  Leather  is  a  real  necessary  of  life. 
The  use  of  linen  renders  soap  such.  In  countries  where  the  winter 
nights  are  long,  candles  are  a  necessary  instrument  of  trade.  Leather 
and  soap  are  in  Great  Britain  taxed  at  three  halfpence  a  pound ;  can- 
dles at  a  penny ;  ^  taxes  which,  upon  the  original  price  of  leather,  may 
amount  to  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent ;  upon  that  of  soap  to  about 
twenty  or  five  and  twenty  per  cent. ;  and  upon  Uiat  of  candles  to  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent. ;  taxes  which,  though  lighter  than  Uiat  upcm 
salt,  are  still  very  heavy.  As  all  those  four  commodities  are  real  neces- 
saries of  life,  such  heavy  taxes  upon  them  must  increase  somewhat  the 
expence  of  the  sober  and  industrious  poor,  and  must  consequently  raise 
more  or  less  the  wages  of  their  labour. 
Mf-boroe  ^^  ^  country  where  the  winters  are  so  cold  as  in  Great  Britain,  fuel 

cMi.  is,  during  that  season,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  necessary  of 

life,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  victuals,  but  for  the  comfort- 
able subsistence  of  many  different  sorts  of  workmen  who  work  within 
doors ;  and  coals  are  the  cheapest  of  all  fuel.  The  price  of  fuel  has  so 
important  an  influence  upon  that  of  labour,  that  all  over  Great  Britain 
manufactures  have  confined  themselves  principally  to  the  coal  countries ; 
other  parts  of  the  country,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  this  neces- 
sary article,  not  being  able  to  work  so  cheap.  In  some  manufactures, 
besides,  coal  is  a  necessary  instrument  of  trade ;  as  in  those  of  glass, 
iron,  and  all  other  metab.  If  a  bounty  could  in  any  case  be  reascmaUe, 
it  might  perhaps  be  so  upon  the  transportation  of  coals  from  those 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  they  abound,  to  those  in  which  they  are 
wanted.  But  the  legislature,  instead  of  a  bounty,  has  imposed  a  tax 
of  three  shillings  and  three-pence  a  ton  upon  coal  carried  coastways  ;  * 
which  upon  most  sorts  of  coal  is  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
original  price  at  the  coal-pit  Coals  carried  either  by  land  or  by  in- 
land navigaticMQ  pay  no  duty.  Where  they  are  naturaUy  cheap,  they 
are  consumed  duty  free :  where  they  are  naturally  dear,  they  are 
loaded  with  a  heavy  duty. 

'[See  Dowdl,  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes ,  18S4,  vol  iv.,  pp.  318,  33a,  33a] 
'[Sazby,  British  Customs,  p.  307.    8  Aim.,  c.  4 ;  9  Ana,  c.  6. J 
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Such  taxes,  though  they  raise  the  price  of  subsistence,  and  conse- 
quently the  wages  of  Ubour,  yet  they  afford  a  considerable  revenue  to 
government,  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to  find  in  any  other  way. 
There  may,  therefore,  be  good  reasons  for  continuing  them.  The 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com,  so  far  as  it  tends  in  the  actual 
state  of  tillage  to  raise  the  price  of  that  necessary  article,  produces 
all  the  like  bad  effects;  and  instead  of  affording  any  revenue,  fre- 
quently occasions  a  very  great  expence  to  government  The  high 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  which  in  years  of  moder- 
ate plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition ;  and  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  importation  either  of  live  cattle  ori>f  salt  provisions,  which  takes 
place  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  law,  and  which,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity,  is  at  present  suspended  for  a  limited  time  with  regard  to 
Ireland  and  the  British  plantations,^  have  all  the  bad  effects  of  taxes 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  produce  no  revenue  to  government. 
Nothing  seems  necessary  for  the  repeal  of  such  regulations,  but  to 
convince  the  public  of  the  futility  of  that  system  in  consequence  of 
which  they  have  been  established. 

Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  are  much  higher  in  many  other 
countries  than  in  Great  Britain.  Duties  upon  flour  and  meal  when 
ground  at  the  mill,  and  upon  bread  when  baked  at  the  oven,  take 
place  in  many  countries.  In  Holland  the  money  price  of  the  bread 
consumed  in  towns  is  supposed  to  be  doubled  by  means  of  such  taxes. 
In  lieu  of  a  part  of  them,  the  people  who  live  in  the  country  pay 
every  year  so  much  a  head,  according  to  the  sort  of  bread  they  are 
supposed  to  consume.  Those  who  consume  wheaten  bread,  pay  three 
guilders  fifteen  stivers ;  about  six  shillings  and  ninepence  hal^nny. 
These,  and  some  other  taxes  of  the  same  kind,  by  raising  the  price  of 
labour,  are  said  to  have  mined  the  greater  part  of  the  manufiictures 
of  Holland.^  Similar  taxes,  though  not  quite  so  heavy,  take  place  in 
the  Milanese,  in  the  states  of  Genoa,  in  the  dutchy  of  Modena,  in  the 
dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  A  French '  author  of  some  note  has  proposed  to  reform  the 
finances  of  his  country,  by  substituting  in  the  room  of  the  greater  part 
of  other  taxes,  this  most  ruinous  of  all  taxes.     There  is  nothing  so 
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^ [Above,  vd.  L,  p.  39a.] 

>  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c.  p.  aio,  an  [and  353.  See  below,  p.  39a] 
'  Le  Reformateur.  [Amsterdam,  1756.  Garnier  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  RechercheSf 
etc.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  3S7,  attributes  this  work  to  Clicquot  de  Blervacbe,  Frofdi  Inspector- 
ffeneral  of  Manufieictures  and  Commerce,  1766-90,  but  later  authorities  doubt  or  deny 
Clicquot's  authorship.  See  Jules  de  VroO,  Etude  sur  Clicquot-Blervacket  1870,  pp. 
zzzi-xxziiL] 
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absurd,  says  Cioero,  which  has  not  sometimes  been  asserted  by  some 
philosophers.! 

Taxes  upon  butchers  meat  are  still  more  common  than  those  upon 
bread.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  butchers  meat  is  any  where 
a  necessary  of  life.  Gfndn  and  other  yc^etables,  with  the  help  of  milk, 
cheese,  and  butter,  or  oil,  wh^e  butter  is  not  to  be  had,  it  is  known 
from  exparience,  can,  without  any  butchers  meat,  afibrd  the  most 
plentiful,  the  most  wholesome,  the  most  nourishing,  and  the  most  in- 
vigOTating  diet.  Decency  no  where  requires  that  any  man  should  eat 
butchers  meat,  as  it  in  most  places  requires  that  he  should  wear  a  linen 
shirt  or  a  pair  of  leather  shoes. 

Consumable  commodities,  whether  necessaries  or  luxuries,  may  be 
taxed  in  two  diflerent  ways.  The  consumer  may  either  pay  an  annual 
sum  on  account  of  his  using  or  consuming  goods  of  a  certain  kind ;  or 
the  goods  may  be  taxed  while  they  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer, 
and  before  they  are  deliyered  to  the  consumer.  The  consumaUe  goods 
which  last  a  considerable  time  before  they  are  consumed  altogether, 
are  most  properly  taxed  in  the  one  way.  Those  of  which  the  con- 
sumption is  either  immediate  or  more  speedy,  in  the  other.  The 
coach-tax  and  plate-tax  are  examples  of  the  former  method  of  impos- 
ing :  the  greater  part  of  the  other  duties  of  excise  and  customs,  of  the 
latter. 

A  coach  may,  with  good  management,  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  It 
might  be  taxed,  once  for  all,  bef<»e  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
coach-maker.  But  it  is  certainly  more  convenient  for  the  buyer  to 
pay  four  pounds  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  kecfring  a  coach,  than  to 
pay  all  at  once  forty  or  forty-eight  pounds  additional  price  to  the 
coach-maker;  or  a  sum  equivalent  to  what  the  tax  is  likely  to  cost 
him  during  the  time  he  uses  the  same  coach.  A  service  of  plate,  in 
the  same  manner,  may  last  more  Uian  a  century.  It  is  certainly 
easier  for  the  consumer  to  pay  five  shillings  a  year  for  every  hundred 
ounces  of  plate,  near  one  per  cent,  of  the  value,  than  to  redeem  this 
long  annuity  at  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  purchase,  which  would 
enhance  the  price  at  least  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  The 
diflerent  taxes  which  affect  houses  are  certainly  more  conveniently 
paid  by  moderate  annual  payments,  than  by  a  heavy  tax  of  equal 
value  upon  the  first  building  or  sale  of  the  house. 

It  was  the  well-known  proposal  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  that  all 
commodities,  even  those  of  which  the  consumption  is  either  im- 


^ [De  DgvinaHane,  ii.,  58, '  Sed  nesdo  quomodo  nihil  tarn  absorde  did  potest  quod  non 
dicfltur  ab  aliqao  phOotopoGmm.*] 
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mediate  or  very  speedy,  should  be  taxed  in  this  manner ;  the  dealer 
advancing  nothing,  but  the  consumer  pitying  a  certain  annual  sum  for 
the  licence  to  consume  certain  goods.^  The  object  of  his  scheme  was 
to  promote  all  the  different  blanches  of  foreign  trade,  particulariy  the 
carrying  trade,  by  taking  away  all  duties  upon  importation  and  ex- 
portation, and  thereby  enablii^  the  merchant  to  employ  his  whole 
capital  and  credit  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and  the  freight  of  ships, 
no  part  of  either  being  diverted  towards  the  advancing  of  taxes.  The 
project,  however,  of  taxing,  in  this  manner,  goods  of  immediate  or 
speedy  consumption,  seems  liable  to  the  four  following  very  impor- 
tant objections.  First,  the  tax  would  be  more  unequal,  or  not  so  well 
proportioned  to  the  expence  and  consumption  of  the  different  con- 
tributors, as  in  the  way  in  wlrich  it  is  commonly  imposed.  The  taxes 
upon  ale,  wine,  and  spirituous  liquors,  which  are  advanced  by  the 
dealers,  are  finally  paid  by  the  different  consumers  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  consumption.  But  if  the  tax  were  '  to  be 
paid  by  purchasing  a  licence  to  drink  those  liquors,  the  sober  would, 
in  proportion  to  his  consumptkm>  be  taxed  much  more  heavily  than 
the  drunken  consumer.  A  fiumily  which  exercised  great  hospitality 
would  be  taxed  much  more  Hghtty  than  one  who  '  entertained  fewer 
guests.  Seccmdly,  this  mode  of  taxation,  by  paying  for  an  annual, 
half-yearly,  or  quarterly  licence  to  consume  certain  goods,  would  dimin- 
ish very  much  one  of  the  principal  conveniences  of  taxes  upon  goods 
of  speedy  consumption ;  the  piece-meal  pajrment.  In  the  price  of 
three-pence  halfpenny,  which  is  at  present  paid  for  a  pot  of  porter, 
the  different  taxes  upon  malt,  hops,  and  beer,  together  with  the  extra- 
*  ordinary  profit  which  the  brewer  diarges  for  having  advanced  them, 
may  perhaps  amount  to  about  three  halfpence.  If  a  workman  can 
conveniently  spare  thooe  three  halfpence,  he  buys  a  pot  oi  porter.  If 
he  cannot,  he  contents  himself  with  a  pint,  and,  as  a  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  got,  he  thus  gains  a  fiurthing  by  his  temperance.  He  pays  the 
tax  piece-meal,  as  he  can  afford  to  pay  it,  and  when  he  can  afford  to 
pay  it ;  and  every  act  of  payment  is  perfectly  voluntary,  and  what  he 
can  avoid  if  he  chuses  to  do  so.  Thirdly,  such  taxes  would  operate 
less  as  sumptuary  laws.  When  the  licence  was  once  purchased, 
whether  the  purchaser  drunk  much  or  drunk  little,  his  tax  would  be 
the  same.  Fourthly,  if  a  workman  were^  to  pay  all  at  once,  by 
yearly,  half-yearly  or  quarterly  payments,  a  tax  equal  to  what  he  at 
pres^it  pays,  with  lit^  or  no  inoonveniency,  upon  all  the  different 

^  {Bss^  OM  tkt  CauMS  oftkt  DecHm  cftht  Foreign  TradgfOod  ed.,  1750,  pp.  78-163. J 
^rEds.  1-3  read  '  was'.J  *[fids.  s  and  a  read  *  which'.] 
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pots  and  pinto  of  porter  which  he  drinks  in  any  sueh  period  of  time, 
the  sum  might  frequently  distress  him  very  much.  This  mode  of 
taxation,  therefore,  it  seems  evident,  could  never,  without  the  most 
grievous  oppression,  produce  a  revenue  nearly  equal  to  what  is 
derived  from  the  present  mode  without  any  oppression.  In  several 
countries,  however,  commodities  of  an  immediate  or  very  speedy  om- 
sumption  are  taxed  in  this  manner.  In  Holland,  people  pay  so  much 
a  head  for  a  licence  to  drink  tea.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  tax 
upon  bread,  which,  so  fiir  as  it  is  cimsumed  in  fium-houses  and  countij 
villages,  is  there  levied  in  the  same  manner. 

The  duties  of  excise  are  imposed  chiefly  upon  goods  of  home  pro- 
duce destined  for  home  c<msumption.  They  are  imposed  only  upon  a 
few  sorto  of  goods  of  the  most  general  use.  There  can  never  be  any 
doubt  either  concerning  the  goods  which  are  subject  to  those  duties., 
or  concerning  the  particular  duty  which  each  species  of  goods  is 
subject  ta  They  fiiU  almost  altogether  upcm  what  I  call  luxuries, 
excepting  alwajrs  the  four  duties  above  mentioned,  upon  salt,  soap, 
leather,  candles,  and,  perhaps,  that  upon  green  glass. 

The  duties  of  customs  are  much  mate  ancient  than  those  of  excise. 
They  seem  to  have  been  called  customs,  as  denoting  customary  pay- 
mento  which  had  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  They  appear  to 
have  been  originally  considered  as  taxes  upon  the  profito  of  merchants. 
During  the  barbarous  times  of  feudal  anarchy,  merchants,  like  all  the 
other  inhabitanto  of  burghs,  were  considered  as  little  better  than  eman- 
cipated bondmen,  whose  persons  were  despised,  and  whose  gains  were 
envied.  The  great  nobility,  who  had  consented  that  the  king  should 
tallage  the  profito  of  their  own  tenanto,  were  not  unwilling  that  he 
should  tallage  likewise  those  of  an  ord^  of  men  whom  it  was  much 
less  their  interest  to  protect.  In  those  ignorant  times,  it  was  not 
understood,  Uiat  the  profito  of  merchanto  are  a  subject  not  taxable 
directly ;  or  that  the  final  payment  of  all  such  taxes  must  £dl,  with  a 
considerable  over-charge^  upon  the  consumers. 

The  gains  of  alien  merchanto  were  looked  upon  more  unfavourably 
than  those  of  English  merchanto.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
those  of  the  former  should  be  taxed  nunre  heavily  than  those  of  the 
latter.^  This  distinction  between  the  duties  upon  aliens  and  those 
upon  English  merchanto,  which  was  begun  from  ignorance,  has  been 
continued  from  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  or  in  order  to  give  our  own 
merchanto  an  advantage  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  foreign 
market 


1  [Above.  voL  L,  pp.  4^,  458.] 
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With  this  distinction,  the  ancient  duties  of  customs  were  imposed 
equally  upcm  all  sorts  of  goods,  necessaries  as  well  as  luxuries,  goods 
exported  as  weU  as  goods  imported.  Why  should  the  dealers  in  one 
sort  of  goods,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  be  more  fitvoured  than 
those  in  another?  or  why  should  the  merchant  exporter  be  more 
fiivoured  than  the  merchant  importer  ? 

The  ancient  customs  were  divided  into  three  branches.  The  first, 
and  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  all  those  duties,  was  that  up<m  wool 
and  leather.  It  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  or  altogether  an  exporta- 
tion duty.  When  the  woollen  manufacture  came  to  be  established  in 
England,  lest  the  king  should  lose  any  part  of  his  customs  upon  wool 
by  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloths,  a  like  duty  was  imposed  upon 
them.  The  other  two  branches  were,  first,  a  duty  up<m  wine,  which, 
being  imposed  at  so  much  a  ton,  was  called  a  tonnage ;  and,  secondly, 
a  duty  upon  all  other  goods,  which,  being  imposed  at  so  much  a  pound 
of  their  supposed  value,  was  called  a  poundage.  In  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  Edward  III.  a  duty  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  was  imposed 
upon  all  goods  exported  and  imported,  except  wools,  wool-fells,  leather, 
and  wines,  which  were  subject  to  particular  duties.  In  the  fourteenth 
of  Richard  II.  this  duty  was  raised  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound ;  but 
three  years  afterwards,  it  was  again  reduced  to  sixpence.  It  was 
raised  to  eight-pence  in  the  second  year  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  same  prince,  to  one  shilling.  From  this  time  to 
the  ninth  year  of  William  IIL  this  duty  continued  at  one  shilling  in 
the  pound.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  generally 
granted  to  the  king  by  one  and  the  same  act  of  parliament,  and  were 
called  the  Subsidy  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage.  The  subsidy  of  pound- 
age having  continued  for  so  long  a  time  at  one  shilling  in  the  pound, 
or  at  five  per  cent ;  a  subsidy  came,  in  the  language  of  the  customs, 
to  denote  a  general  duty  of  this  kind  of  five  per  cent.  This  subsidy, 
which  is  now  called  the  Old  Subsidy,  still  continues  to  be  levied 
according  to  the  book  of  rates  established  in  the  twelfth  of  Charles  II. 
The  method  of  ascertaining,  l^  a  book  of  rates,  the  value  of  goods 
subject  to  this  duty,  is  said  to  be  older  than  the  time  of  James  I.^ 
The  new  subsidy  imposed  by  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  William  III.,' 
was  an  additional  five  per  cent  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods.  The 
one-third  and  the  two-third  subsidy  '  made  up  between  them  another 
five  per  cent  of  which  they  were  proportionable  parts.    The  subsidy  of 

1  [Gilbert,  Trtatise  on  the  Court  of  Exchequer^  1758,  p.  224,  mentions  a  Book  of  Rates 
printed  in  1586.  DoweU.  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxts^  18S4,  vd.  I,  pp.  146,  165,  places 
tlie  berinning  of  the  system  soon  after  2558.] 

"[0.33.]  '[3and3  Ann..c.  9;  3and4Ann.,c.  5.] 
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1747  ^  made  a  fourth  five  per  cent,  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods; 
and  that  of  1759>*  a  fifth  upon  some  particular  sorts  of  goods.  Besides 
those  five  subsidies,  a  great  variety  of  other  duties  have  oocaslonallj 
been  imposed  upon  particular  sorts  of  goods,  in  order  sometimes  to 
relieve  Uie  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  sometimes  to  r^^te  the 
trade  of  the  country,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  moroantiie 
system. 

That  system  has  come  gradually  more  and  more  into  £uhion.  The 
eld  subsidy  was  imposed  indifferently  upon  exportation  as  well  as  im- 
portation. The  four  subsequent  subsidies,  as  well  as  the  other  duties 
which  have  since  been  occasionally  imposed  upon  particular  sorts  of 
goods,  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  laid  altogether  upon  im* 
portation.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  duties  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  the  exportation  of  the  goods  of  home  produce  and 
manu&cture,  have  either  been  lightened  or  taken  away  altogether. 
In  most  cases  they  have  been  taken  away.  Bounties  have  even  been 
given  upon  the  exportation  of  some  of  diem.  Drawbadu  too,  some- 
times of  the  idiole,  and,  in  most  cases,  of  a^Mort  of  the  duties  which 
are  paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  have  been  granted 
upon  their  exportation.  Only  half  the  duties  imposed  by  the  old 
subsidy  upon  importation  are  drawn  back  upon  exportation :  but  the 
whole  of  those  imposed  by  the  latt^*  subsidies  and  other  imposts  are, 
upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  drawn  back  in  the  same  manner.* 
Iliis  growing  &vour  of  exportation,  and  discouragement  of  importation, 
have  suffered  only  a  few  exceptions,  which  diiefly  concern  the  materiab 
of  some  manufectures.  These,  our  merchants  and  manufecturers  are 
willing  should  come  as  cheap  as  possible  to  themselves,  and  as  dear 
as  possible  to  their  rivals  and  competitors  in  other  countries.  Foreign 
materials  are,  upon  this  account,  sometimes  allowed  to  be  in^xMted 
duty  free ;  Spanish  wool,  for  example,  flax,  and  raw  linen  yam.  The 
exportation  of  the  materials  of  home  produce,  and  of  those  which  are 
the  particular*  produce  of  our  colonies,  has  sometimes  been  prohibited, 
and  sometimes  subjected  to  higher  duties.  The  exportation  of  KngUsh 
wod  has  been  prohibited.^    That  of  beaver  skins,  of  beaver  wool,  $sad 


iTazGea  II.,  c.  a.] 

*[3a  Qeou  II.,  c.  lo,  on  tobaooo,  Ham,  sugar  and  oUmt  srooeiy,  ezoopt  curranu,  East 
India  goods  (except  cofiee  and  raw  silk),  brandy  and  other  spirits  (except  colonial  rum),  and 
paoer.] 

'[Ed.'  I  reads,  more  intelligibly,  '  later*.  Another  example  of  this  unfortunate  change 
oocnrs  below,  pi  4x7. 

^fAbove,  p.  a,  written  after  the  present  passage.] 

^[Eds.  1-3  read  *  peculiar,'  and  '  particular '  is  perhaps  a  misprint.] 

•[Above,  pp.  I46-X5a] 
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of  gum  Senega,^  has  been  sabjeeted  to  higher  duties;  Great  Britain,  hj 
the  conquest  of  Canada  and  Senegal,  having  got  ahnost  the  monopoly 
of  those  commodities. 

That  the  mercantile  system  has  not  been  yery  fiityoorable  to  the 
reyenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  the 
fiNurth  book  of  this  Inquiry.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  more  &vottr^ 
able  to  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign ;  so  &r  at  least  as  that  revenue 
depends  upon  the  duties  of  customs. 

In  consequence  of  that  system,  the  impcnrtation  of  several  sorts  of 
goods  has  been  prohibited  altogether.  This  prohibition  has  in  some 
cases  entirely  prevented,  and  in  others  has  very  mudi  diminished  the 
importation  of  those  commodities,  by  reducing  the  importers  to  the 
necessity  of  smuggling.  It  has  entirely  prevented  the  importation  of 
foreign  woollens ;  and  it  has  very  much  diminished  that  of  foreign 
silks  and  velvets.  In  both  cases  it  has  entirely  annihilated  the  revenue 
of  customs  which  might  have  been  levied  upon  such  importation. 

The  high  duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  the  importation  of 
many  different  sorts  oi  foreign  goods,  in  order  to  discourage  their 
consumption  in  Great  Britain,  have  in  many  cases  served  only  to  en- 
courage smuggling ;  and  in  all  cases  have  reduced  the  revenue  of  the 
customs  below  what  more  moderate  duties  would  have  afforded.  The 
saying  of  Dr.  Swift,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs  two  and  two, 
instead  of  making  four,  make  sometimes  only  one,*  holds  perfectly  true 
with  r^ard  to  such  heavy  duties,  winch  never  could  have  be€»i  im- 
posed, had  not  the  mercantile  system  taught  us,  in  many  eases,  to 
employ  taxation  as  an  instrument,  not  of  revenue,  but  of  monopoly. 

The  bounties  which  are  sometimes  given  upon  the  exportation  of 
home  produce  and  manufoctures,  and  the  drawbadcs  which  are  paid 
upon  the  re-exportatiim  of  the  greater  part  of  foreign  goods,  have  given 
occasion  to  many  frauds,  and  to  a  species  of  smuggling  more  destructive 
of  the  public  revenue  than  any  other.     In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty 
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UAbove.  pa,  155, 156.] 

*  [Swift  attnbtites  the  saying  to  an  unnamed  commissioner  of  customs.  *  I  will  tdl  you 
a  secrett  which  I  learned  many  years  ago  firom  the  commiisioners  off  the  costoms  in  London : 
they  said  when  any  commodity  appeared  to  be  taxed  above  a  moderate  rate,  the  consequence 
was  to  lessen  that  oranch  of  tbe  revenue  by  one-half ;  and  one  of  these  gentlemen  pleasantly 
told  me  tbax  the  mistake  of  parliaments  on  such  occasioBS  was  owing  to  an  enor  of  com- 
puting  two  and  two  make  four ;  whereas  in  the  business  of  laving  impositions,  two  and  two 
never  made  more  than  oae ;  which  happens  by  lessening  the  import,  and  the  strong  temp- 
tation off  runnmg  such  goods  as  paid  high  duties,  at  least  in  this  kingdom.'—'  Answer  to  a 
Paper  CaBed  a  Memorial  of  the  Poor  Inhabitants,  lYadesmen  and  Labourers  of  the  King- 
dom of  Irdand'jin  IVorJks,  ed.  Scott,  and  ed.,  1883,  vcd.  vil,  ppi  165-166.  The  saying  Ii 
quoted  finom  Swift  bj  Hume  in  his  Sssqy  on  tkt  Balanu  of  Trade,  and  by  Lord  Karnes  in 
his  Sktickis  oftki  History  of  Man,  1774,  vcd.  I,  p.  474.] 
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or  drawback^  the  goods,  it  is  well  known,  are  sometimes  shipped  and 
sent  to  sea ;  bat  soon  afterwards  clandestinely  relanded  in  some  oth^ 
part  of  the  country.  The  de&lcation  of  the  revenue  of  customs  occa- 
sioned by  bounties  and  drawbacks,  of  which  a  great  part  are  obtained 
fraudulently,  is  very  great  The  gross  produce  of  the  customs  in  the 
year  which  ended  on  the  5th  of  January  1755,  amounted  to  5,068,000  L 
The  bounties  which  were  paid  out  of  this  revenue,  though  in  that  year 
there  was  no  bounty  up<m  com,  amounted  to  167,800/!.  The  draw- 
backs which  were  paid  upon  debentures  and  certificates,  to  2,156,800  L 
Bounties  and  drawbacks  together,  amounted  to  2,824,600  L  In  conse- 
quence of  these  deductions  the  revenue  of  the  customs  amounted  only 
to  2,748,400  L  :  from  which,  deducting  287,900]/!.  for  the  expence  of 
management  in  salaries  and  other  incidents,  the  neat  revenue  of  the 
customs  for  that  year  comes  out  to  be  2,455,500/.  The  expence  of 
management  amounts  in  this  manner  to  between  five  and  six  per  cent. 
up<m  the  gross  revenue  of  the  customs,  and  to  something  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  upon  what  remains  of  that  revenue,  after  deducting 
what  is  paid  away  in  bounties  and  drawbacks. 

Heavy  duties  being  imposed  upon  almost  all  goods  imported,  our 
merchant  importers  smuggle  as  much,  and  make  entry  of  as  little  as 
they  can.  Our  merchant  exporters,  on  the  contrary,  make  entry  of 
more  than  they  export ;  sometimes  out  of  vanity,  and  to  pass  for 
great  dealers  in  goods  which  pay  no  duty ;  and  sometimes  to  gain  a 
bounty  or  a  drawback.  Our  expcHts,  in  consequence  of  these  different 
frauds,  appear  upon  the  customhouse  books  greatly  to  overbalance  our 
imports ;  to  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  those  politicians  who  measure 
the  national  prosperity  by  what  they  call  the  balance  of  trade. 

All  goods  imported,  unless  particularly  exempted,  and  such  exemp- 
tions are  not  Very  numerous,  are  liable  to  some  duties  of  customs.  If 
any  goods  are  impcHted  not  mentioned  in  the  book  of  rates,  they  are 
taxed  at  4  i.  9^  d.  for  every  twenty  shillings  value,^  according  to  the 
oath  of  the  importer,  that  is,  nearly  at  five  subsidies,  or  five  poundage 
duties.  The  book  of  rates  is  extremely  comprehensive,  and  enumer- 
ates a  great  variety  of  articles,  many  of  them  little  used,  and  therefore 
not  well  known.  It  is  upon  this  account  frequently  uncertain  under 
what  article  a  particular  sort  of  goods  ought  to  be  classed,  and  conse- 
quently what  duty  they  ought  to  pay.  Mistakes  with  regard  to  this 
sometimes  ruin  the  customhouse  officer,  and  frequently  occasion  much 
trouble,  expence,  and  vexation  to  the  importer.     In  point  of  perspicuity. 


1  [Sazbj,  BrUisk  Customs,  p.  a66.] 
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precisioii,  and  distinctiiess,  theretee,  the  duties  of  eustomB  are  much 
inferior  to  those  of  excise. 

In  order  that  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  any  society  should 
contribute  to  the  public  revenue  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
expence^  it  does  not  seem  necessary  that  every  single  article  of  that 
expence  should  be  taxed.  The  revenue,  which  is  levied  by  the  duties 
of  excise,  is  supposed  to  &11  as  equally  upon  the  oontributon  as  that 
which  is  levied  by  the  duties  of  customs ;  and  the  duties  of  excise  are 
imposed  upon  a  few  articles  only  of  the  most  general  use  and  con- 
sumption. It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  peo^de,  that,  by  proper 
management,  the  duties  of  customs  might  likewise,  without  any  loss 
to  the  public  revenue,  and  with  great  advantage  to  fcneign  trade,  be 
confined  to  a  few  articles  <mly. 

The  foreign  articles,  of  the  most  general  use  and  consumption  in 
Great  Britain,  seem  at  present  to  consist  chiefly  in  foreign  wines  and 
brandies ;  in  some  of  the  productions  of  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  cocoanuts,  &c.  and  in  some  of  those  of  the  East 
Indies,  tea,  coffee,  china-ware,  spiceries  of  all  kinds,  several  sorts  of 
piece-goods,  &c  These  different  articles  afford,  perhaps,  at  present, 
the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  whidi  is  drawn  from  the  duties  of 
customs.  Hie  taxes  which  at  present  subsist  upon  foreign  manu- 
factures, if  you  except  those  upon  the  few  contained  in  the  foregoing 
enumeration,  have  the  greater  part  of  them  been  imposed  for  the  pur- 
pose, not  of  revenue,  but  of  monopoly,  or  to  give  our  own  merchants  an 
advantage  in  the  home  market.  By  removing  all  prohibitions,  and  by 
subjecting  all  foreign  manufoctures  to  such  moderate  taxes,  as  it  was 
found  from  experience  afforded  upon  eadi  article  the  greatest  revenue 
to  the  public,  our  own  workmen  might  still  have  a  considerable  advan- 
tage in  the  home  market,  and  many  articles,  some  of  which  at  present 
afford  no  revenue  to  government,  and  others  a  very  inconsiderable  one, 
might  afford  a  very  great  one. 

High  taxes,  sometimes  by  diminishing  the  consumption  of  the  taxed 
commodities,  and  sometimes  by  encouraging  smuggling,  frequently 
afford  a  smaller  revenue  to  government  than  what  might  be  drawn 
feom  more  moderate  taxes. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  effect  of  the  diminution  of 
consumption,  there  can  be  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  lowering 
of  the  tax. 

When  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  is  the  effect  of  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  smuggling,  it  may  perhaps  be  remedied  in  two  ways ; 
either  by  diminishing  the  temptatkm  to  smuggle,  or  by  increasing  the 
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difficulty  of  smuggling.  Tlie  temptotion  to  unuggle  cm  be  diminiihed 
only  by  the  lowering  of  the  tax ;  and  the  difficulty  of  imuggling  can 
be  increased  only  by  estabUflhing  that  qrstem  of  administraticni  which 
is  most  proper  for  preventii^  it 

The  excise  laws,  it  appears,  I  bdicTe,  fiom  experience,  obstruct  and 
embarrass  the  operations  of  the  smuggler  much  more  effectually  than 
those  of  the  customs.  By  introducing  into  the  customs  a  system  of 
administraticm  as  similar  to  that  oi  the  excise  as  the  nature  of  the 
diffinrent  duties  will  admit,  the  difficulty  of  smuggling  might  be  very 
much  increased.  This  altemtion,  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  people, 
might  veiy  easily  be  brought  about. 

The  importer  of  commodities  liable  to  any  duties  of  customs,  it  has 
been  said,  might  at  his  option  be  allowed  either  to  carry  them  to  his 
own  private  warehouse,  or  to  lodge  them  in  a  warehouse  provided  either 
at  his  own  expence  or  at  that  of  the  pubhc,  but  under  the  key  of  the 
customhouse  officer,  and  never  to  be  opened  but  in  his  presence.  If 
the  merchant  carried  them  to  his  own  private  warehouse,  the  duties 
to  be  immediately  paid,  and  never  afterwards  to  be  drawn  back ;  and 
that  warehouse  to  be  at  all  times  subject  to  the  visit  and  examination 
of  the  customhouse  officer,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  fiur  the  quantity 
contained  in  it  ccuresponded  with  that  for  which  the  duty  had  been 
paid.  If  he  carried  them  to  the  public  warehouse,  no  duty  to  be  paid 
till  they  were  taken  out  for  home  consumption.  If  taken  out  for  ex- 
portation, to  be  duty-free ;  propar  security  being  always  given  that 
they  should  be  so  exported.  The  dealers  in  those  particular  com- 
modities, either  by  wholesale  or  retail,  to  be  at  all  times  subject  to 
the  visit  and  examinaiiCm  of  the  customhouse  officer;  and  to  be 
obliged  to  justify  by  proper  certificates  the  pajrment  of  the  duty  upon 
the  whole  quantity  contained  in  their  shops  or  warehouses.  What  are 
called  tlie  excise-duties  upon  rum  imported  are  at  present  levied  in 
this  manner,  and  the  same  system  of  administration  might  perhaps  be 
extended  to  all  duties  upon  goods  imported;  provided  always  that 
those  duties  were,  like  the  duties  of  excise,  confined  to  a  few  sorts  of 
goods  <^  the  most  general  use  and  consumption.  If  they  were  extended 
to  almost  all  sorts  of  goods,  as  at  present,  puUic  warehouses  of  suffi- 
cient extent  could  not  easUy  be  provided,  and  goods  of  a  very  delicate 
nature,  or  of  which  the  preservation  required  much  care  and  attentioo, 
could  not  safely  be  trusted  by  the  merchant  in  any  warehouse  but  his 
own. 

If  by  such  a  system  of  admioistBation  smugglings  to  any  eonsideimble 
extent,  could  be  prevenlefl  ^rw  mifft  pretty  high  duties  |  and  if 
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every  duty  was  occasionally  either  heightened  or  lowered  according 
as  it  was  most  likely,  either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  to  afford  the 
greatest  revenue  to  the  state ;  taxation  being  always  employed  as  an 
instrument  of  revenue  and  never  of  monopoly ;  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  a  revenue,  at  least  equal  to  the  present  neat  revenue  of  the  cus- 
toms, might  be  drawn  from  duties  upon  the  importation  of  only  a  few 
sorts  of  goods  of  the  most  general  use  and  ccNcisumption ;  and  that  the 
duties  of  customs  might  thus  be  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  sim- 
pHcity,  certainty,  and  precision^  as  those  of  excise.  What  the  revenue 
at  present  loses,  by  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods 
which  are  afterwards  relanded  and  consumed  at  home,  would  under 
this  system  be  saved  altogether.  If  to  this  saving,  which  would  alone 
be  very  considerable,  were  ^  added  the  abolition  of  all  bounties  upon 
the  exportation  of  h<»ne-produce ;  in  all  cases  in  which  those  bounties 
were  not  in  reality  drawbacks  of  some  duties  of  excise  which  had  be- 
fore been  advanced ;  it  cannot  well  be  doubted  but  that  the  neat  revenue 
of  cust(»ns  might,  after  an  alteration  of  this  kind,  be  fully  equal  to 
what  it  had  ever  been  before. 

If  by  such  a  change  of  system  the  public  revenue  suffered  no  loss, 
the  trade  and  manu&ctures  of  the  country  would  certainly  gain  a  very 
considerable  advantage.  The  trade  in  the  commodities  not  taxed,  by 
far  the  greatest  number,  would  be  perfectly  free,  and  might  be  carried 
on  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  with  every  possible  advantage. 
Among  those  commodities  would  be  comprehended  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  all  the  materials  of  manufacture.  So  £ur  as  the  free  im- 
portation of  the  necessaries  of  life  reduced  their  average  money  price 
in  the  home  market,  it  would  reduce  the  money  price  of  labour,  but 
without  reducing  in  any  respect  its  real  reoompence.  The  value  of 
money  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
it  will  purchase.  That  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  altogether  inde- 
p^ident  of  the  quantity  of  money  which  can  be  had  for  them.  The 
reduction  in  the  money  i»ice  of  labour  would  necessarily  be  attended 
with  a  proportionable  one  in  that  of  all  home-manufactures,  which 
would  thereby  gain  some  advantage  in  all  fcMreign  markets.  The  price 
of  some  manufactures  would  be  reduced  in  a  still  greater  proportion 
by  the  free  importation  of  the  raw  materials.  If  raw  silk  could  be 
imported  from  China  and  Indostan  duty-free,  the  silk  manu&cturers 
in  England  could  greatly  undersell  those  of  both  France  and  Italy. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  silks 
and  velvets.     The  cheapness  of  their  goods  would  secure  to  our  own 
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wOTkmen,  not  <mly  the  poascBrion  of  the  home^  but  a  very  great  com- 
mand  of  the  foreign  market.  BTen  the  tnule  in  the  eommodities 
taxed  would  be  carried  on  with  much  more  advantage  than  at  present. 
If  those  commodities  were  deliirered  out  of  the  public  warefaooae  lor 
foreign  expcntation,  being  in  this  case  exempted  from  all  taxes,  the 
tmde  in  them  would  be  perfbctly  free.  The  carrying  trade  in  all  sorts 
cf  goods  would  under  thb  system  enjoy  every  possible  advantage.  If 
those  conunodities  were  delivered  out  for  home-consomptiony  the  im- 
porter not  bdng  obliged  to  advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  selling  his  goods,  either  to  some  dealer,  or  to  some  consumer,  he 
could  always  afibrd  to  sell  them  dieaper  than  if  he  had  been  obliged  to 
advance  it  at  tlie  moment  of  importation.  Under  the  same  taxes,  the 
foreign  tradeof  consumption  even  in  tlie  taxed  commodities,  might  in  this 
manner  be  carried  on  with  much  more  advantage  than  it  can  at  present. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  fiunous  excise  sdieme  of  Sir  Robert  Walpcte 
to  establish,  with  regard  to  wine  and  tobacco,  a  system  not  very  unlike 
that  which  is  here  proposed.  But  though  the  bill  which  was  then 
brought  into  parliament,  comprehended  those  two  commodities  only ; 
it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  meant  as  an  introduction  to  a  more 
extensive  scheme  of  the  same  kind.  Faction,  combined  with  the 
interest  of  smuggling  merchants,  raised  so  violent,  thou^  so  unjust,  a 
clamour  against  that  bill,  that  the  minister  thought  proper  to  dntp  it ; 
and  from  a  dread  of  exciting  a  damour  of  the  same  kind,  none  of  his 
successors  have  dared  to  resume  the  project 

The  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries  imported  for  homcHMmsumption, 
though  they  sometimes  foil  upon  the  poor,  foil  principally  upon  people 
of  middling  or  more  than  middling  fortune.  Sudi  are,  for  example, 
the  duties  upon  foreign  wines,  upon  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  sugar,  4c. 

The  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of  home-produce  destined  for 
home-consumption,  foil  pretty  equally  upon  people  of  all  ranks  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  expence.  The  poor  pay  the  duties  npoa 
malt,  hops,  beer,  and  ale,  upon  their  own  consumption :  The  ridi,  upon 
both  ^  their  own  consumption  and  that  of  their  servants. 

The  whole  consumption  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  or  of  those 
below  the  middling  rank,  it  must  be  observed,  is  in  evtry  country 
much  greater,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  value,  than  that  of  die 
middling  and  of  those  above  the  mkUUing  rank.  The  whole  expence 
of  the  inferior  is  mudi  greater  than  that  of  the  superior  ranks.  In 
the  fost  i^ace,  almost  the  whole  capital  of  every  country  is  annually 
distributed  among  tlie  inferior  ranks  of  people,  as  the  wages  of  produo- 
tive  labour.    Secondly,  a  great  part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  both* 


^  [Ed.  I  reads  '  both  upoo '.] 
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the  rent  of  land  and  ^  the  profits  of  stock,  is  annually  distributed  among 
the  same  rank,  in  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  meqial  servants,  and 
other  unproductive  labourers.  Thirdly,  some  part  of  the  profits  of 
stock  beloi^  to  the  same  rank,  as  a  revenue  arising  firom  the  employ- 
ment of  their  small  capitals.  The  amount  of  the  profits  annually 
made  by  small  8h<^eeper8,  tradesmen,  and  retailers  of  all  kinds,  is 
every  where  very  considerable,  and  makes  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  annual  produce.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  some  part  even  of  the 
rent  of  land  bekmgs  to  the  same  rank ;  a  considerable  part  to  those 
who  are  somewhat  below  the  mkldling  rank,  and  a  small  part  even  to 
the  lowest  rank ;  common  labourers  sometimes  possessing  in  property 
an  acre  or  two  of  land.  Though  the  expenee  of  those  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  therefore,  taking  them  individually,  is  very  small,  yet  the 
wMit  mass  of  it,  takii^  them  collectively,  amounts  always  to  by  much 
the  largest  portion  of  the  whole  expence  of  the  society ;  what  remains, 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  for  the 
ooDsnmption  of  the  superior  ranks,  being  always  much  less,  not  only  in 
quantity  but  in  value.  The  taxes  upon  expence,  therefore,  which  foil 
chiefly  upon  that  of  the  superior  ranks  of  people,  upon  the  smaller 
portion  <^  the  annual  produce,  are  likely  to  be  much  less  productive 
than  either  those  which  foil  indifferently  upon  the  expenoe  of  all 
ranks,  or  even  those  which  foil  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  inforior  ranks ; 
than  eitiier  those  which  foU  indiflerently  upon  the  whole  annual  pro- 
dnoe,  or  those  whieh  foil  chiefly  upon  the  larger  portion  of  it.  The 
excise  upon  the  materials  and  manufoctnre  of  home-made  fermented 
and  spirituous  liquors  is  accordingly,  of  all  the  different  taxes  upon 
expenee,  by  for  the  most  productive ;  and  this  branch  of  the  excise 
foUs  very  much,  perhaps  principally,  upon  ^e  expenoe  of  the  common 
peof^.  In  the  year  which  ended  on  the  5th  of  July  1775,  the  gross 
produce  of  this  branch  of  the  excise  amounted  to  3,541,837  /.  9i.  9  d.^ 

It  most  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  the  luxurious      Bat  such 
and  not  the  necessary  expence  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  that      £S|!£^b«o«i 
ought  ever  to  be  taxed.    The  final  payment  of  any  tax  upon  their      ^'^' 
necessary  expence  would  foil  altogether  upon  the  superior  ranks  of     ^^^^ 
people ;  upon  the  smaller  porticm  of  the  annual  produce,  and  not  upon      »«i»- 
die  greater.    Such  a  tax  most  ki  all  oases  either  raise  the  wages  of 
labour,  or  lawen  the  demand  for  it.    It  oonld  not  raise  the  wages  of 
labour,  without  throwing  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  upon  the  supoior 
ranks  of  peof^     It  could  not  lawen  the  demand  for  labour,  without 
leasening  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  eoimtiy,  the 

1  [Ed.  I  reads  '  and  from '.]  *  [Ed.  i  reads  '  ;f  3*3x4.923  iSs.  xofd. '] 
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fund  from  which  all  taxes  must  be  finally  pakL  Whatever  might  be 
the  state  to  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  reduced  the  demand  for  labour,  it 
must  always  raise  wages  higher  than  they  otherwise  would  be  in  that 
state ;  and  the  final  ^payment  of  this  enhuioement  of  wages  must  in  all 
cases  fidl  upon  the  superior  nmks  of  people. 

Fermented  liquors  brewed,  and  spirituous  liquors  distilled,  not  for 
sale,  but  for  [Hrivate  use,  are  not  in  Great  Britain  liable  to  any  duties  of 
excise.  This  exemption,  of  which  the  object  is  to  sare  private  families 
from  ^  the  odious  visit  and  examination  of  the  tax-gatherer,  occasions  the 
burden  of  those  duties  to  fall  frequently  much  lighter  upon  the  rich 
than  upon  the  poor.  It  is  not,  indeed,  very  common  to  distil  for  private 
use,  though  it  is  done  sometimes.  But  in  the  country,  many  middling 
and  almost  all  rich  and  great  fkmilies  brew  their  own  beer.  Their 
strong  beer,  therefore,  costs  them  eight  shillings  a  barrel  less  than  it 
costs  the  conunon  brewer,  who  must  have  his  profit  upon  the  tax,  as 
well  as  upon  all  the  other  expenoe  which  he  advances.  Sudi  families, 
therefore,  must  drink  their  beer  at  least  nine  or  ten  shillings  a  banel 
cheaper  than  any  liquor  of  the  same  quality  can  be  drunk  by  the 
common  people,  to  whom  it  is  every  where  more  convenient  to  buy 
their  beer,  by  little  and  little,  from  the  brewery  or  the  alehouse.  Malt, 
in  the  same  manner,  that  is  made  for  the  use  of  a  private  fomily,  is  not 
liable  to  the  visit  or  examination  of  the  tax-gatherer ;  but  in  this  case  the 
fomily  must  compound  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  head  for  the  tax. 
Seven  shillings  and  sixp^ice  are  equal  to  the  excise  upon  ten  bushels 
of  malt ;  a  quantity  fully  equal  to  what  aU  the  different  members  of 
any  sober  fiunily,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  at  an  average  likely 
to  omsume.  But  in  rich  and  great  fomilies,  where  country  hospitality 
is  much  practised,  the  malt  liquors  consumed  by  the  members  of  the 
fiunily  make  but  a  small  part  of  the  consumption  of  the  house.  Either 
on  account  of  this  composition,  however,  or  for  other  reascms,  it  is  not 
near  so  common  to  malt  as  to  brew  for  private  use.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  equitable  reason  why  those  who  either  brew  or  distil  fbr 
(HTivate  use,  should  not  be  subject  to  a  compositiim  of  the  same  kind. 

A  greater  revenue  than  what  is  at  present  drawn  from  all  the  heavy 
taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  might  be  raised,  it  has  ftequ^itly  been  said, 
by  a  much  lighter  tax  upon  malt ;  the  opportunities  of  defrnauding  the 
revenue  being  much  greater  in  a  brewery  than  in  a  malt-house ;  and  those 
who  brew  for  private  use  being  exempted  from  aU  duties  or  composition 
for  duties,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  malt  for  private  use. 

In  the  porter  brewery  of  London,  a  quarter  of  malt  is  oommcmly  brewed 
into  more  than  two  barrels  and  a  half,  sometimes  into  three  barrels  of 

i[Ed.  I  reads  *  is  not  to  eipose  private  families  to'.] 
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porter.  The  different  taxes  ap(m  malt  amount  to  dx  shiUings  a  quarter ;  and  figures 
those  upon  strong  beer  and  ale  to  eight  shillings  a  barrel.  In  the  porter  tTprm  it. 
brewery,  there^n^,  the  different  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  amount 
to  between  twenty-six  and  thirty  shillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter 
of  malt.  In  the  country  brewery  for  common  country  sale,  a  quarter 
of  malt  is  seldom  brewed  into  less  than  two  barrels  of  strong  and  ome 
barrel  of  small  beer ;  frequently  into  two  barrels  and  a  half  of  strong 
beer.  The  different  taxes  upon  small  beer  amount  to  one  shilling  and 
four-pence  a  barrel.  In  the  country  brewery,  therefore^  the  different 
taxes  up<m  malt,  beer,  and  ale^  seldom  amount  to  less  than  twenty- 
three  shillings  and  four-p^ice,  fr^uently  to  twenty-six  shillings,  upon 
the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt  Taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an 
average,  therefore,  the  whole  amount  of  the  duties  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
shillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.  But  by  taking  off  all 
the  different  duties  upon  beer  and  ale,  and  by  tripling  the  malt-tax,  or 
by  raising  it  from  six  to  eighteen  shillings  upon  the  quarter  of  malt,  a 
greater  revenue,  it  is  said,  might  be  raised  by  this  single  tax  than  what 
is  at  present  drawn  from  all  those  heavier  taxes. 

/.        s,    d. 
In  1772,  the  old  malt-tax  prodooed 733,023  11  11 

The  additional 35^*77^    7    9i 

In  1773,  the  old  tax  prodnced 561,627    3    7I 

The  additional 278,650  15    3{ 

In  1774,  the  old  tax  produced 624,614  17    5{ 

The  additional 3iOi745    ^    H 

In  1775,  the  old  tax  produced 657,357  —    8J 

The  additional 333*785  i^    6^ 

4)3,835»58o  "^1} 

Average  of  these  four  years 95^,895    3  —A 

In  1772,  the  country  excise  produced 1,243,128    5    3 

The  London  brewery 408,260    7    2{ 

In  1773,  the  country  excise 1,245,808    3    3 

The  London  brewery 405,406  17  10} 

In  1774,  the  country  excise 1,246,373  14    5J 

The  London  brewery 320,601  18  — ^ 

In  1775,  the  country  excise 1,214,583    6    i 

The  London  brewery  463,670    7  — j 

4)6»547»83g  19    H 

Average  of  these  four  years 11636,958  4    9} 

To  which  adding  the  average  malt  tax,  or        ....  958*895  3  -  A 

The  whole  amount  of  those  different  taxes  comes  out  to  be     .  3,595,853  7    9^ 
But  by  tripling  the  mah  tax,  or  by  raising  it  from  six  to  eighteen  ] 

shillings  upon  the  quarter  of  malt,  that  single  tax  vvrould  \  2,876,685  9  — ^ 

produce J 

A  sum  which  exceeds  the  foregoing  by 280,832    i    z^ 
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Under  the  old  malt  tax,  indeed^  it  comiNrdieiided  a  tax  of  fcor 
shiUii^  apon  the  hogshead  of  cyd^^  and  another  often  shillings  iqpoD 
the  barrel  of  mum.  In  1774^  the  tax  upon  cyder  |Hx>duee<i  only  80S3  L 
6  s.  Sd,  It  probably  fell  somewhat  short  of  its  usual  amount ;  all  the 
different  taxes  upon  cyder  having,  that  year,  produced  less  than  ordin- 
ary. The  tax  upon  mum,  though  much  heavier,  is  still  less  productiye, 
on  account  of  the  smaller  consumption  of  that  liquor.  But  to  balance 
whatever  may  be  the  ordinary  amount  of  those  two  taxes ;  there  is 
comprehended  under  what  is  called  The  country  excise,  first,  the  old 
excise  of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  upon  the  hogshead  of  cyder ; 
secondly,  a  like  tax  of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  upon  the  hogshead 
of  veijuice ;  thirdly,  another  of  eight  shillings  and  nine-pence  upon  the 
hogshead  of  vinegar ;  and,  lastly,  a  fourth  tax  of  eleven-pence  upon  the 
gallon  of  mead  or  metheglin :  the  produce  of  those  different  taxes  will 
probably  much  more  than  counterbalance  that  of  the  duties  imposed, 
by  what  is  called  The  annual  malt  tax  upon  cyder  and  mum. 

Malt  is  consumed  not  only  in  the  brewery  of  beer  and  ale,  but  in 
the  manufacture  of  low  wines  and  spirits.  If  the  malt  tax  were  ^  to  be 
raised  to  eighteen  shillings  upon  the  quarter,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
make  some  abatement  in  the  different  excises  which  are  imposed  upon 
those  particular  sorts  of  low  wines  and  spirits  of  which  malt  miJces 
any  part  of  the  materials.  In  what  are  called  Malt  s^nrits,  it  makes 
commonly  but  a  third  part  of  the  materials;  the  other  two-thirds 
being  either  raw  barley,  or  one-third  barley  and  one-third  wheat.  In 
the  distillery  of  malt  spirits,  both  the  opportunity  and  the  temptation 
to  smuggle,  are  much  greater  than  either  in  a  brewery  or  in  a  malt- 
house  ;  the  opportunity,  on  account  of  the  smaUer  bulk  and  greater 
value  of  the  commodity;  and  the  temptation,  on  account  of  the 
superior  height  of  the  duties,  which  amount  to  3  s.  lO^d.^  upon  the 
gallon  of  spirits.  By  increasing  the  duties  upon  malt,  and  reducing 
those  upon  the  distillery,  both  the  opportunities  and  the  temptation 
to  smuggle  would  be  diminished,  which  might  occasion  a  stiU  further 
augmentation  of  revenue. 

It  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  dis- 
courage the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors,  cm  account  of  their 
supposed  tendency  to  ruin  the  health  and  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  common  people.     According  to  this  policy,  the  abatement  of  the 

1  fEds,  1-3  read  '  was '.] 

'Though  the  daties  directly  imposed  upon  proof  spirits  amount  only  to  as.  6d.  per  gaOoQ, 
these  added  to  the  daties  upon  the  low  wines,  from  wiiich  they  are  disdOed,  amoant  to 
3S.  lold.  Both  low  wines  and  proof  spirits  are,  to  prevent  ftauds,  now  rated  accoiduig  to 
what  they  muge  in  the  wash.  fThis  note  appears  first  in  ed.  3;  ed.  i  reads 'as.  6d.' in  the 
text  instead  of  *  3s.  loid.'] 
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taxes  upon  the  distillery  ought  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  reduce,  in 
any  respect,  the  price  of  those  liquors.  Spirituous  liquors  might 
remain  as  dear  as  ever ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  wholesome  and 
invigorating  liquors  <^  beer  and  ale  might  be  considerably  reduced  in 
their  price.  The  people  might  thus  be  in  part  relieved  from  one  of 
the  burdens  of  which  they  at  present  complain  the  most ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  revenue  migl^  be  considerably  augmented. 

The  objections  of  Dr.  Davenant  to  this  alteration  in  the  {Hresent 
system  of  excise  duties^  seem  to  be  without  foundation.  Those  objec- 
tions are,  that  the  tax,  instead  of  dividing  itself  as  at  present  pretty 
equally  upon  the  profit  of  the  maltster,  upon  that  of  the  brewer,  and 
upon  that  of  the  retailer,  would,  so  fiur  as  it  afiected  profit,  fidl  alto- 
gether upon  that  of  the  maltster ;  that  the  maltster  could  not  so  easily 
get  back  the  amount  of  the  tax  in  the  advanced  price  of  hk  malt,  as 
the  brewer  and  retailor  in  the  advanced  price  of  their  liquor ;  and  that 
so  heavy  a  tax  upon  malt  might  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley 
land.1 

No  tax  can  ever  reduce,  for  any  considerable  time,  the  rate  of  profit 
in  any  particular  trade,  which  must  always  keep  its  level  with  other 
trades  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  present  duties  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  do  not  afiect  the  profits  of  the  dealers  in  those  commodities, 
who  all  get  back  the  tax  with  an  additional  profit,  in  the  enhanced 
price  of  their  goods.  A  tax  indeed  may  render  the  goods  upon  which 
it  is  imposed  so  dear  as  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  them.  But 
the  consumption  of  malt  is  in  malt  liquors ;  and  a  tax  of  eighteen 
shillings  upon  the  quarts  of  malt  could  not  well  render  those  liquors 
dearer  than  the  different  taxes,  amounting  to  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  shillings,  do  at  present  Those  liquors,  on  the  contrary,  would 
probably  become  cheapar,  and  the  consumption  of  them  would  be 
more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish. 


Dr.  Dftve- 
nant  objecto 
that  the 
maltster's 
profits 
woald  be 
nniairly 
taxed,  and 
the  rent  and 

Kofitof 
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aaXi'  Bot  Davenant  does  not  confine  the'  effisot  of  the  existing  tax  to  the  maltster,  the  brewer 
and  the  retailer.  Hie  tax,  he  says,  *  vAadti  seems  to  be  upon  malt,  does  not  lie  aJl  upon  that 
commodity,  as  b  vulgar^  though  For  a  great  many  diflEBrent  persons  coatribote  to  the 
payment  of  this  dntv,  before  it  comes  into  the  Exchequer.  First,  the  landlocd,  because  of 
the  excise,  is  forced  to  let  his  barley  land  at  a  lower  rate ;  and,  upon  the  same  score,  the 
tenant  must  sell  his  barley  at  a  kts  price ;  then  the  maltster  bears  nb  share,  for  because  of 
the  duty,  he  must  abate  something  in  the  price  of  his  malt,  or  keep  it ;  in  a  proportion  it 
likevrise  affects  the  hop  roerdiant,  the  cooper,  the  collier,  and  all  trades  that  have  relation  to 
the  commodttv.  The  retailers  and  brewers  bear  likewise  a  ffeax  share,  whose  gains  of 
necessity  will  be  less,  because  of  that  imposition ;  and,  lastly,  tt  comes  heaviest  of  all  upon 
the  consumers.'  If  the  duty  were  put  upon  the  maltster,  it  would  be  '  difficult  for  him  to 
raise  the  price  of  a  dear  commodity  a  fiiU  ^d.  at  once  :  so  that  he  must  bear  the  greatest  part 
of  the  burden  himself,  or  throw  it  upon  the  fiarmer,  by  giving  less  for  barley,  which  brings  the 
tax  directly  upon  the  land  of  BngkukL'] 
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It  18  not  very  easy  to  understand  ifhj  it  should  be  more  difficult  for 
the  maltster  to  get  badL  eighteen  shiUings  in  the  advanced  price  of 
his  malt^  than  it  is  at  present  for  the  brewer  to  get  back  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five,  sometimes  thirty  shillings^  in  that  of  his  liquor.  The 
maltster,  indeed,  instead  of  a  tax  of  six  shillings,  would  be  obliged  to 
advance  one  of  eighteen  shillings  upon  every  quarter  of  malt.  But 
the  brewer  is  at  present  obliged  to  advance  a  tax  of  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five,  sometimes  thirty  shillings  upon  every  quarter  of  malt 
which  he  brews.  It  could  not  be  more  inconvenient  for  the  maltster 
to  advance  a  lighter  tax,  than  it  is  at  present  for  the  brewer  to  ad- 
vance a  heavier  one.  The  maltster  doth  not  always  keep  in  his 
granaries  a  stock  of  malt  which  it  will  requoe  a  longer  time  to  dis- 
pose of,  than  the  stock  of  beer  and  ale  which  the  brewer  fiiequoitly 
keeps  in  his  cellars.  The  former,  therefore,  may  frequently  get  the 
returns  of  his  money  as  soon  as  the  latter.  But  whatever  inconve- 
niency  might  arise  to  the  maltster  from  being  obliged  to  advance  a 
heavier  tax,  it^  could  easily  be  remedied  by  granting  him  a  few 
months  longer  credit  than  is  at  present  commonly  given  to  the 
brewer. 

Nothing  could  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land  which  did 
not  reduce  the  demand  for  barley.  But  a  change  of  system,  which 
reduced  the  duties  upon  a  quarter  of  malt  brewed  into  beer  and  ale 
firom  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  shillings  to  eighteen  shillings,  would 
be  more  likely  to  increase  than  diminish  that  demand.  The  rent  and 
profit  of  bariey  land,  besides,  must  always  be  nearly  equal  to  those  of 
other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well  cultivated  land.  If  they  were 
less,  some  part  of  the  barley  land  would  soon  be  turned  to  some  other 
purpose ;  and  if  they  were  greater,  more  land  would  soon  be  turned 
to  the  raising  of  barley.  When  the  ordinary  price  of  any  particular 
produce  of  land  is  at  what  may  be  called  a  monopoly  price,  a  tax  upon 
it  necessarily  reduces  the  rent  and  profit  of  the  land  which  grows  it. 
A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  those  precious  vineyards,  of  which  the  wine 
foils  so  much  short  of  the  effectual  demand,  that  its  price  is  always 
above  the  natural  proportion  to  that  of  the  produce  of  other  equally 
fertile  and  equally  well  cultivated  land,  would  necessarily  reduce  the 
rent  and  profit  of  those  vineyards.  The  price  of  the  wines  being 
already  the  highest  that  could  be  got  for  the  quantity  commonly 
sent  to  market,  it  could  not  be  raised  higher  without  diminishing 
that  quantity;  and  the  quantity  could  not  be  diminished  without 
still  greater  loss,  because  the  lands  could  not  be  turned  to  any  other 
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equally  valuable  produce.  The  whole  weight  of  the  tax,  therefore, 
would  &11  upon  the  rent  and  fnrofit ;  proparly  upon  the  rent  of  the 
vineyard.  When  it  has  been  proposed  to  lay  any  new  tax  upon  sugar, 
our  sugar  planters  have  frequently  complained  that  the  whole  weight 
of  such  taxes  fell,  not  upon  the  consumer,  but  upon  the  producer ; 
they  never  having  been  able  to  raise  the  price  of  their  sugar  after  the 
tax,  higher  than  it  was  before.  The  price  had,  it  seems,  before  the 
tax  been  a  monopoly  {Hice ;  and  the  argument  adduced  to  shew  that 
sugar  was  an  improper  subject  of  taxation,  demonstrated,  perhaps,  that 
it  was  a  proper  one ;  the  gains  of  monopolists,  whenever  they  can  be 
come  at,  being  certainly  of  all  subjects  the  most  proper.  But  the 
ordinary  price  of  barley  has  never  been  a  monopoly  price ;  and  the 
rent  and  profit  of  barley  land  have  never  been  above  their  natural 
propOTtion  to  those  of  other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well  cultivated 
land.  The  different  taxes  which  have  been  imposed  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  have  never  lowered  the  price  of  barley ;  have  never  reduced 
the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land.  The  (Nice  of  malt  to  the  brewer 
has  constantly  risen  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  imposed  upon  it ;  and 
those  taxes,  together  with  the  different  duties  upon  beer  and  ale,  have 
constantly  either  raised  the  price,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
reduced  the  quality  of  those  commodities  to  the  consumer.  The  final 
payment  of  those  taxes  has  £dlen  constantly  upcm  the  consumer,  and 
not  upon  the  producer. 

The  only  people  likely  to  suffer  by  the  change  of  system  here  pro- 
posed, are  those  who  brew  for  their  own  private  use.  But  the  exemp- 
tion, which  this  superior  rank  of  people  at  present  enjoy,  from  very 
heavy  taxes  which  are  paid  by  the  poor  labourer  and  artificer,  is  surely 
most  unjust  and  unequal,  and  ought  to  be  taken  away,  even  though 
this  change  was  never  to  take  place.  It  has  probably  been  the  interest 
of  this  superior  order  of  people,  however,  which  has  hitherto  prevented 
a  change  of  aystem  that  could  not  well  £ul  both  to  increase  the  revenue 
and  to  relieve  the  people. 

Besides  such  duties  as  those  of  customs  and  excise  above-mentioned, 
there  are  several  others  which  affect  the  price  of  goods  more  unequally 
and  more  indirectly.  Of  this  kind  are  the  duties  which  in  French  are 
called  Phages,  which  in  old  Saxon  times  were  called  Duties  of  Passage, 
and  which  seem  to  have  been  originally  established  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  our  turnpike  tolls,  or  the  ttAin  upon  our  canals  and  navigable 
rivers,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road  or  of  the  navigation.  Those 
duties,  when  applied  to  sudi  purposes,  are  most  properly  imposed 
according  to  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  goods.     As  they  were  originally 
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local  and  provincial  duties^  applicable  to  local  and  provincial  porpoaes, 
the  administration  of  them  was  in  most  eases  entrusted  to  the  par- 
ticular town,  pariah,  or  lordship,  in  which  they  were  levied;  sach 
conunnnities  being  in  some  way  or  other  suf^poaed  to  be  accountable 
for  the  a{^cation.  The  sovereign,  who  is  altogether  nnaeeountable, 
has  in  many  countries  assumed  to  himself  the  administration  of  those 
duties;  and  though  he  has  in  most  cases  enhanced  very  much  the 
duty,  he  has  in  many  entirely  neglected  the  af^lication*  If  the  turn- 
pike tolls  of  Grreat  Britain  should  ever  becooae  one  of  the  resources 
of  government,  we  may  learn,  by  the  example  of  many  other  nations, 
what  would  probably  be  the  consequence.  Sttch  tolls  are  no  doabi 
finally  paid  by  the  consumer ;  but  the  consumer  is  not  taxed  in  pro- 
portion to  his  expence  when  he  pays,  not  according  to  the  value,  but 
according  to  the  bulk  or  weight  of  what  he  consumes.  When  such 
duties  are  imposed,  not  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight,  but  according 
to  the  supposed  value  of  the  goods,  they  become  property  a  sort  of 
inland  customs  or  excises,  which  obstruct  very  much  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  branches  of  commerce,  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country. 

In  some  small  states  duties  similar  to  those  passage  duties  are 
imposed  upon  goods  carried  across  the  territory,  either  by  land  or 
by  water,  from  one  foreign  country  to  another.  These  are  in  some 
countries  called  transit-duties.  Some  of  the  little  Italian  states,  whiob 
are  situated  upon  the  Po,  and  the  rivers  whidi  run  into  it,  derive 
some  revenue  from  duties  of  this  kind,  which  are  paid  ahogetiier  by 
foreigners,  and  which,  perhaps,  are^  the  only  duties  that  one  state 
can  impose  upon  the  subjects  of  another,  without  obsirucUag  in  any 
req>ect  the  industry  or  commerce  of  its  own.  The  most  isiportant 
transit-duty  in  the  world  is  that  levied  by  the  king  of  Denmaric  upon 
all  merchant  ships  which  pass  through  the  Sound. 

Such  taxes  upon  luxuries  as  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of  customs 
and  excise,  though  they  alP  fidl  indiierently  upon  every  difoent 
species  of  revenue,  and  are  paid  finally,  or  without  any  retribution, 
by  whoever  consumes  the  commodities  upon  which  they  are  imposed, 
yet  they  do  not  always  fidl  equally  or  proportionably  upon  the  revenue 
of  every  individual  As  every  man's  humour  regulates  the  d^^ree  of 
his  consumption,  every  man  contributes  rather  according  to  his  humour 
than  in  proportion  to  his  revenue ;  the  profuse  contribute  more,  the 
parsimonious  less,  than  their  proper  proportion.  During  the  minority 
of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  he  contributes  omimonly  very  little,  by  hk 
consumption,  towards  the  support  of  that  state  from  whose  psotectioiK 
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be  derives  a  great  reyouie.  Those  who  live  in  another  country  con* 
tribute  nothing,  by  their  cMisomptiony  towards  the  support  of  the 
government  of  that  oountry,  in  which  is  situated  the  souroe  of  their 
revenue.  If  in  this  latter  coimtry  there  should  be  no  land-tax,  nor 
any  considerable  duty  upon  the  transference  either  of  moveable  or  of 
immoveable  property,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  such  absentees  may 
derive  a  great  revenue  from  the  protection  of  a  government  to  the 
snppcNrt  of  whidi  they  do  not  contribute  a  single  shilling.  This  in- 
equality is  likely  to  be  greatest  in  a  country  of  which  the  government 
is  in  some  respects  subordinate  a^d  dependent  upon  that  of  some 
other.  The  people  who  possess  the  most  extensive  property  in  the 
dependent,  will  in  this  case  generally  chuse  to  Uve  in  the  governing 
country.  Ireland  is  precisely  in  this  situation,  and  we  cannot  there* 
fare  wonder  that  the  proposal  of  a  tax  upon  absentees  should  be  so 
very  popular  in  that  country.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  little  difficult 
to  ascertain  either  what  sort,  or  what  d^pree  of  abs^ice  would  ^  sub- 
ject a  man  to  be  taxed  as  an  absentee,  or  at  what  precise  time  the  tax 
should  either  begin  or  ^id.  If  you  except,  however,  Uiis  very  peculiar 
situation,  any  inequality  in  the  contribution  of  individuals,  which  can 
arise  from  such  taxes,  is  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  very 
circumstance  which  occasicms  that  inequality ;  the  circumstance  that 
every  man's  contribution  is  altogether  voluntary ;  it  being  altogether 
in  his  power  either  to  consume  or  not  to  consume  the  commodity 
taxed.  Where  such  taxes,  therefore,  are  properly  assessed  and  upon 
proper  commodities,  they  are  paid  with  less  grumbling  than  any  other. 
When  they  are  advanced  by  the  merchant  or  manufiicturer,  the  con- 
sumer, who  finally  pays  them,  soon  comes  to  confound  them  with  the 
price  of  the  commodities,  and  almost  forgets  that  he  pays  any  tax. 

Such  taxes  are  or  may  be  perfectly  certain,  or  may  be  assessed  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  either  what  oi^ht  to  be  paid,  or  when  it 
oi^ht  to  be  paid ;  concerning  either  the  quantity  or  the  time  at  pay- 
ment. Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  scnnetimes  be,  either  in  the 
duties  of  customs  in  Crreat  Britain,  or  in  other  duties  of  the  same 
kind  in  other  countries,  it  cannot  arise  from  the  nature  of  those  duties, 
but  from  the  inaccurate  or  unskilful  manner  in  which  the  law  that 
imposes  them  is  expressed. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  genendly  are,  and  always  may  be,  paid  piece- 
meal, or  in  proportion  as  the  contributors  have  occasion  to  purchase 
the  goods  upon  which  they  are  imposed.  In  the  time  and  mode  of 
payment  they  are,  or  may  be,  of  all  taxes  the  most  ccmvenioit,  Upcm 
the  whole,  such  taxes,  therefore,  are,  perhaps,  as  agreeable  to  the 
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three  first  of  the  four  general  maximg  conceming  taxation^  as  any 
other.     They  offend  in  every  respect  against  the  fourth. 

Such  taxes,  in  proportion  to  what  they  bring  into  the  public  treasury 
of  the  state,  always  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
more  than  almost  any  other  taxes.  They  seem  to  do  this  in  all  the 
lour  diffnent  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 

First,  the  levying  of  such  taxes,  even  when  imposed  in  the  most 
judicious  manner,  requires  a  great  number  of  customhouse  and  excise 
officers,  whose  salaries  and  perquisites  are  a  real  tax  upon  the  people, 
which  brings  nothing  into  the  treasury  of  the  state.  This  expence, 
however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  more  moderate  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  most  other  countries.  In  the  year  which  ended  oa  the  fifUi 
of  July  1775,  the  gross  produce  of  the  different  duties,  under  the 
management  of  the  commissioners  of  excise  in  England,  amounted  to 
5,507,308/.  ISs.  S^d,^  which  was  levied  at  an  expence  of  little  more 
than  five  and  a  half  per  cent  From  this  gross  produce,  however,  there 
must  be  deducted  what  was  paid  away  in  bounties  and  drawbacks  upon 
the  exportation  of  exciseable  goods,  which  will  reduce  the  neat  produce 
below  five  millions.^  The  lev3ring  of  the  salt  duty,  an  excise  duty, 
but  under  a  different  management,  is  much  more  expensive.  The 
neat  revenue  of  the  customs  does  not  amount  to  two  millions  and  a 
half,  which  is  levied  at  an  expence  of  more  than  ten  per  cent  in  the 
salaries  of  officers,  and  other  incidents.  But  the  perquisites  of  custom- 
house officers  are  every  where  much  greater  than  their  salaries ;  at 
some  ports  more  than  double  or  triple  those  salaries.  If  the  salaries 
of  officers,  and  other  incidents,  therefore,  amount  to  more  than  ten 
per  cent  upon  the  neat  revenue  of  the  customs ;  the  whole  expenoe 
of  levying  that  revenue  may  amount,  in  salaries  and  perquisites  to- 
gether, to  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  The  officers  of  excise 
receive  few  or  no  perquisites :  and  the  administration  of  that  branch 
of  the  revenue  being  of  more  recent  establishment,  is  in  general 
less  corrupted  than  that  of  the  customs,  into  which  length  of  time 
has  introduced  and  authorised  many  abuses.  By  charging  upon  malt 
the  whole  revenue  which  is  at  present  levied  l^  the  different  duties 
upon  malt  and  malt  liquors,  a  saving,  it  is  supposed,  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand  pounds  might  be  made  in  the  annual  expence  of  the 
excise.  By  confining  the  duties  of  customs  to  a  few  sorts  of  goods, 
and  by  levying  those  duties  according  to  the  excise  laws,  a  much 
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greater  saying  might  probably  be  made  in  the  annual  expence  of  the 
customs. 

Secondly^  such  taxes  necessarily  occasion  some  obstruction  or  dis- 
couragement to  certain  branches  of  industry.  As  they  always  raise  the 
price  of  the  commodity  taxed^  they  so  £ar  discourage  its  consumption^ 
and  consequently  its  production.  If  it  is  a  commodity  of  home  growth 
or  manu&cture,  less  labour  comes  to  be  employed  in  raising  and 
|m>ducing  it.  If  it  is  a  foreign  commodity  of  which  the  tax  increases 
in  this  manner  the  price^  the  commodities  of  the  same  kind  which  are 
made  at  home  may  thereby,  indeed,  gain  some  advantage  in  the  home 
market,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  domestic  industry  may  thereby  be 
turned  toward  preparing  them.  But  though  this  rise  of  price  in  a 
fcnreign  commodity  may  encourage  domestic  industry  in  one  particular 
branch,  it  necessarily  discourages  that  industry  in  almost  every  other. 
The  dearer  the  Birmingham  manu&cturer  buys  his  foreign  wine,  the 
cheaper  he  necessarily  sells  that  part  of  his  hardware  with  which,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  he  buys  it. 
That  part  of  his  hardware,  therefore,  becomes  of  less  value  to  him,  and 
he  has  less  encouragement  to  work  at  it.  The  dearer  the  consumers  in 
one  country  pay  for  the  surplus  produce  of  another,  the  cheaper  they 
necessarily  sell  that  part  of  their  own  surplus  produce  with  which,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  {nice  of  which  they  buy  it. 
That  part  of  their  own  surplus  produce  becomes  of  less  value  to  them, 
and  they  have  less  encouragement  to  increase  its  quantity.  All  taxes 
upon  consumable  commodities,  therefore,  tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
pvoductive  labour  below  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  either  in  preparing 
the  commodities  taxed,  if  they  are  home  commodities ;  or  in  preparing 
those  with  which  they  are  purchased,  if  they  are  foreign  commodities. 
Such  taxes  too  always  alter,  more  or  less,  the  natural  direction  of 
national  industry,  and  turn  it  into  a  channel  always  different  from,  and 
generally  less  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  have  run  of 
its  own  accord. 

Thirdly,  the  hope  of  evading  such  taxes  by  smuggling  gives  frequent 
occasion  to  forfeitures  and  other  penalties,  which  entirely  ruin  the 
smuggler;  a  person  who,  though  no  doubt  highly  blameable  for 
violating  the  laws  of  his  country,  is  frequently  incapable  of  violating 
those  of  natural  justice,  and  would  have  been,  in  every  respect,  an 
excellent  dtiaen,  had  not  the  laws  of  his  country  made  that  a  crime 
which  nature  never  meant  to  be  so.  In  those  corrupted  governments 
where  there  is  at  least  a  general  suspicion  of  much  unnecessary  ex- 
pence,  and  great  misapplication  of  the  public  revenue,  the  laws  which 
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guard  it  are  little  respected.  Not  many  people  are  scmpuloiis  about 
smuggling,  when,  without  perjury,  they  can  find  any  easy  and  Mfe 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  To  |»«tend  to  have  any  scruple  about  buying 
smuggled  goods,  tbou^  a  manifest  encouragement  to  the  Tiolatioii  •£ 
the  revenue  laws,  and  to  the  perjury  which  almost  ahrmjrs  attends  it, 
would  in  most  countries  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  pedantic  pieces 
of  hypocrisy  which,  instead  of  gaining  credit  with  any  body,  serve  only 
to  expose  the  person  who  afiects  to  practise  them,  to  the  su^pickm  of 
being  a  greater  knave  than  most  of  his  neighbours.  By  tiiis  indulgence 
of  the  public,  the  smuggler  is  often  encouraged  to  continue  a  trade 
which  he  is  thus  taught  to  consider  as  in  some  measure  innocent ;  and 
when  the  severity  of  the  revenue  laws  is  ready  to  fidl  upon  him,  he  is 
frequently  disposed  to  defend  with  violence,  what  he  has  been  ae- 
cnstomed  to  regard  as  his  just  property.  From  being  at  first,  perhaps;, 
rather  imprudent  than  criminal,  he  at  last  too  often  becomes  one  of 
the  hardiest  and  most  determined  violators  of  the  laws  of  society. 
By  the  ruin  of  the  smuggler,  his  capital,  which  had  before  been  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  productive  labour,  is  absorbed  either  in  tiie 
revenue  of  the  state  or  in  that  of  the  revoiue^officer,  and  is  employed 
in  maintaining  unproductive,  to  the  diminution  of  the  general  capital 
of  the  society,  and  of  the  useful  industry  which  it  might  otherwise 
have  maintained. 

Fourthly,  such  taxes,  by  subjecting  at  least  the  dealers  in  the  taxed 
commodities  to  the  frequent  visits  and  odious  examination  of  the 
tax-gatherers,  expose  them  sometimes,  no  doubt,  to  some  degree  of 
oppression,  and  alwajrs  to  much  trouble  and  vexation;  and  though 
vexation,  as  has  already  been  said,^  is  not  strictly  speaking  expenee,  it 
is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  expenee  at  whkb  every  man  would  be 
willing  to  redeem  himself  from  it.  The  laws  of  excise,  though  mete 
effectual  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  instituted,  are,  in  this 
respect,  more  vexatious  than  those  of  the  customs.  When  a  mcrchsnt 
has  impcnrted  goods  subject  to  certain  duties  of  customs,  when  he  has 
paid  those  duties,  and  lodged  the  goods  in  his  warehouse,  he  is  not  in 
most  cases  liable  to  any  further  trouble  or  vexation  from  the  custom- 
house officer.  It  is  otherwise  with  goods  subject  to  duties  of  excise. 
The  dealers  have  no  respite  from  the  continual  visits  and  examinatiOTi 
of  the  excise  officers.  The  duties  of  excise  are,  upon  this  account, 
more  unpopular  than  those  oi  the  customs ;  and  so  are  the  offioen  who 
levy  tiiem.  Those  officers,  it  is  pretended,  though  in  general,  perliaps, 
they  do  their  duty  fblly  as  well  as  those  of  the  custonv ;  yet,  as  that 
duty  obliges  them  to  be  frequently  very  troublesome  to  some  of  their 

*  [Above,  pk  3tfl.] 
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noighboiin,  oommonly  ooutnct  «  oertun  havdneM  of  chamcter  which 
the  others  frequently  have  not.  This  obsenrationy  however,  may  very 
probably  be  the  mere  suggestion  of  fraudulent  dealers^  whose  smuggling 
is  either  prevented  or  detected  by  their  diligence. 

The  inoonveniendes,  however,  which  are,  periiaps,  in  some  degree 
inseparable  fWun  taxes  upon  consumaUe  commodities,  fidl  as  light  upon 
the  people  of  Oreat  Britain  as  upon  those  of  any  other  country  of 
whidi  the  government  is  nearly  as  expensive.  Our  state  is  not  perfect, 
and  might  be  mended ;  but  it  is  as  good  or  better  than  that  a£  most  of 
our  neighbours. 

In  consequence  of  the  notion  that  duties  upon  ccmsumable  goods 
were  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  merchants,  those  duties  have,  in  some 
countries,  heexk  repeated  upon  every  successive  sale  of  the  goods.  If 
the  profits  of  the  merchant  importer  or  merchant  manufacturer  were 
taxed,  equality  seemed  to  require  that  those  of  all  the  middle  buyers, 
who  intervened  between  either  of  them  and  the  consumer,  should 
likewise  be  taxed.  The  fimtous  Alcavala  of  Spain  seems  to  have 
been  established  upon  this  principle.  It  was  at  fost  a  tax  of  ten  par 
cent,  afterwards  of  fourteen  per  cent,  and  is  at  present  of  only  six  per 
cent  upon  the  sale  of  every  sort  of  property,  whether  moveable  or 
immoveable ;  and  it  is  repeated  every  time  the  property  is  sold.^  The 
levying  of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude  of  revenue-officers  sufficient  to 
guard  the  transportation  of  goods,  not  only  from  one  province  to 
another,  but  from  one  shop  to  another.  It  subjects,  not  cmly  the 
dkalers  in  some  sorts  of  goods,  but  those  in  all  sorts,  every  fiirmer, 
every  manu&cturer,  every  merdiant  and  shop-keeper,  to  the  continual 
visits  and  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers.  Through  the  greater  part 
of  a  country  in  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  is  estal^ished,  nothing  can  be 
produced  for  distant  sale.  The  produce  of  every  part  of  the  conntary 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  consumption  of  the  neighbouriiood.  It  is 
to  the  Aleavak,  accordingly,  that  Ustarits  imputes  the  ruin  of  the 
manufectures  of  Spain.^    He  might  have  imputed  to  it  likewise  the 
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> MemoiiaocmceniaiiftleB Droits, ftc. torn.  L p.  455.  ['La premise faraiicfae,ooiiiiae sous 
la dteommatiQD  de  Alcavala^  CientOB,  consiste  daoi  on  droit  qui  se  povoit  snr  tootes  ks 
dioses  mobOiaires  et  immobOiaires  qui  som  vendnes,  dcfaengto  et  ui6god6es :  oe  droit  qui  dans 
tepnndpeavoitdctffizd&qtiatanepoiiroemadt^depiiisT^duitisizpoaroe^  Therestof 
the  uifonnatioo  is  probabhr  bom  Ustam,  TAtory  and  Practice  of  Commerce  and  Maritime 
AfdirSf  trans,  far  John  Kippax,  1751,  chap.  90^  ad  init.,  voL  (I,  p.  296.  *  It  is  so  vtry 
opptcMiwaitoliyiopercept  fertheprimipyeAfcttvala,andthefoqr  x  per  oents.  annoDod  to 
it,  a  doty  not  oi^  cfaaxveable  00  the  fint  sale,  but  on  evor  future  sale  of  goods,  I  am  jealous. 
It  IS  one  of  the  {iriDcipar  engines,  dwt  contributed  to  the  nnn  of  most  of  our  nanufinctufes  and 
trade.    For  tfaou^  these  (faaies  are  not  ofaarged  to  the  fun  in  sone  places,  a  hcainr  tax  is  paid.'] 

*[See  the  preceding  note.  Ustaris*  opinion  is  quoted  by  Lord  Kames,  Sketches  of  tke 
Hidory  ofMan^  1774,  voL  i.,  p.  516.] 
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declennon  of  agriculture,  it  being  imposed  not  only  upon  nuuiu£ftctares, 
but  upon  the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  there  is  a  similar  tax  of  three  per  cent, 
upon  the  value  of  all  omtimcts,  and  consequently  upon  that  of  all  con- 
tracts of  sale.  It  is  both  lighter  than  the  ^Mmish  tax,  and  the  greater 
part  of  towns  and  parishes  are  allowed  to  pay  a  composition  in  lieu  of 
it  They  levy  this  composition  in  what  manner  they  please,  generally 
in  a  way  that  gives  no  interruption  to  the  interior  commerce  <^  the 
place.  The  Neapolitan  tax,  therefore,  is  not  near  so  ruinous  as  the 
Spanish  one. 

Tlie  uniform  system  of  taxation,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions  of  no 
great  consequence,  takes  place  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  leaves  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country, 
the  inland  and  coasting  trade,  almost  entirely  free.  The  inland  trade 
is  almost  perfectly  free,  and  the  greater  part  of  goods  may  be 
carried  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  without  requiring 
any  permit  cnr  let-pass,  without  being  subject  to  questi<m,  visit,  or  ex- 
amination from  the  revenue  officers.  There  are  a  few  exceptiims,  but 
they  are  such  as  can  give  no  interrupti<m  to  any  important  branch  of 
the  inland  commerce  of  the  country.  Goods  carried  coastwise,  indeed, 
require  certificates  or  eoast  cockets.  If  you  except  coals,  however, 
the  rest  are  almost  all  duty-free.  Tliis  freedcmi  of  interior  commerce, 
the  efleet  of  the  uniformity  of  the  system  of  taxati<m,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain ;  every  great 
country  being  necessarily  the  best  and  most  extennve  market  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  productiims  of  its  own  industry.  If  the  same  free- 
dom, in  consequence  of  the  same  unifi»mity,  could  be  extended  to 
Ireland  and  the  plantations,  both  the  grandeur  of  the  state  and  the 
prosperity  of  every  part  of  the  empire,  would  probably  be  still  greater 
than  at  present. 

In  France,  the  different  revenue  laws  which  take  place  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces,  require  a  multitude  of  revenue-officers  to  surround,  not 
only  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  but  those  of  almost  each  particular 
province,  in  order  either  to  prevent  the  impcnrtation  of  certain  goods, 
or  to  subject  it  to  the  payment  of  certain  duties,  to  the  no  smaU 
interruption  of  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country.  Some  provinces 
are  allowed  to  compound  for  the  gabelle  or  salt-tax.  Others  are 
exempted  frt>m  it  altogether.  Some  provinces  are  exempted  from  the 
exclusive  sale  of  tobacco,  which  the  fiumers-general  enjoy  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  aids,  which  correspond  to  the 
excise  in  England,  are  very  different  in  different  provinces.      Some 
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provinces  are  exempted  from  them,  and  pay  a  composition  or  eqniya- 
lent.  In  those  in  which  th^  take  place  and  are  in  &rm,  there  are 
many  local  doties  which  do  not  extend  beyond  a  particular  town  or 
district  The  Traites^  which  correspond  to  our  customs^  divide  the 
kingdom  into  three  great  parts;  first,  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
tarif  of  1664,  which  are  called  the  provinces  of  the  five  great  fiurms, 
and  under  which  are  comprehended  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  provinces  of  the  kingdom ;  secondly,  the 
provinces  subject  to  the  tarif  of  l667,  which  are  called  the  provinces 
redumed  foreign,  and  under  which  are  comprehended  the  greater 
part  of  the  frontier  provinces ;  and,  thirdly,  those  provinces  which  are 
said  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  or  which,  because  they  are  allowed  a 
free  commerce  with  fof^igD  countries,  are  in  their  commerce  with  the 
other  provinces  of  France  subjected  to  the  same  duties  as  other  fraeign 
countries.  These  are  Alsace,  the  three  bishopricks  of  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdao,  and  the  three  cities  of  Dunkirk,  Bayonne,  and  Marseilles. 
Both  in  the  provinces  of  the  five  great  farms  (called  so  on  account  of 
an  ancient  division  of  the  duties  of  customs  into  five  great  branches, 
each  of  which  was  originally  the  subject  of  a  particular  farm,  though 
they  are  now  all  united  into  one),  and  in  those  which  are  said  to  be 
reckoned  foreign,  there  are  many  local  duties  which  do  not  extend 
beyond  a  particular  town  or  district.  There  are  some  such  even  in 
the  provinces  which  are  said  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  particularly  in 
the  city  of  Marseilles.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  how  much,  both 
tiie  restraints  upon  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the 
nnmber  of  the  revenue  officers  must  be  multiplied,  in  order  to  guard 
the  frfnatiers  of  those  different  provinces  and  districts,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  such  different  systems  of  taxation. 

Over  and  above  the  general  restraints  airising  from  this  complicated      and  the 
system  of  revenue  laws,  the  commerce  of  wine,  after  com  perhaps      in  wine  it 
the  most  important  pioductton  of  France,  is  in  the  greater  part  of     ^tkoiar 
the  provinces  subject  to  particular  restraints,  arising  from  the  fiivour      '^^*  ^ 
whidi  has  been  shewn  to  Uie  vineyards  of  particular  provinces  and 
districts,  above  those  of  others.    The  provinces  most  fomous  for  their 
wines,  it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  are  those  in  which  the  trade  in  that 
artide  is  subject  to  the*  fewest  restraints  of  this  kind.    The  extensive 
maiket  ffblth  Such  pnfvhices  enjoy,  enoonn^ea  good  management  both 
ki  the  euHivviticii  of  their  vineyards,  and  in  tile  subsequent  preparatkin 
of  their  wines. 

Sudi  various  and  complicated  revenue  laws  are  not  peculiar  to      pi^^ 
Fiance.    The  little  dutchy  of  Milan  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  in      "^  °)or« 
VOL.  II. — 26 
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each  of  wluch  there  is  a  different  system  of  taxation  with  regard  to 
several  different  sorts  of  consumable  goods.  The  still  smaller  terri- 
tories of  the  dnke  of  Parma  are  divided  into  three  or  four^  each  of 
which  has,  in  the  same  manner,  a  system  of  its  own«  Under  such 
absurd  management,  nothing,  but  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
happiness  of  the  climate,  could  preserve  such  countries  from  soon 
relapsing  into  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  barbarism. 

Taxes  upon  consumable  commodities  may  either  be  levied  by  an 
administration  of  which  the  officers  are  appointed  by  government  and 
are  immediately  accountable  to  government,  of  which  the  revenue 
must  in  this  case  vary  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  occasional 
variations  in  the  produce  of  the  tax ;  or  they  may  be  let  in  &rm  for  a 
rent  certam,  the  ftrmer  being  allowed  to  appoint  his  own  officers,  who, 
though  obliged  to  levy  the  tax  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  law, 
are  under  his  immediate  inspection,  and  are  inmiediately  accountable 
to  him.  The  best  and  most  frugal  way  of  levying  a  tax  can  nev^  be 
by  &rm.  Over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  paying  the  stipulated 
rent,  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  the  whole  expence  of  adminis- 
tration, the  &rmer  must  always  draw  from  the  produce  of  the  tax  a 
a  certain  profit  proportioned  at  least  to  the  advance  which  he  makes, 
to  the  risk  which  he  runs,  to  the  trouble  which  he  is  at,  and  to  the 
knowledge  and  skill  which  it  requires  to  manage  so  very  complicated 
a  concern.  Government,  by  establishing  an  administration  under  th^ 
own  immediate  inspection,  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  the  former 
establishes,  might  at  least  save  this  profit,  which  is  almost  always 
exi»bitant  To  farm  any  considerable  branch  of  the  public  revenue, 
requires  either  a  great  capital  or  a  great  credit ;  circumstances  which 
would  alone  restrain  the  competition  for  such  an  undertaking  to  a 
v^ry  small  number  of  people.  Of  the  few  who  have  this  capital  or 
credit,  a  still  smaller  number  have  the  necessary  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience ;  another  circumstance  which  restrains  the  competition  still 
further.  The  very  few,  who  are  in  condition  to  become  competitors, 
find  it  more  for  their  interest  to  combine  together;  to  become  co- 
partners instead  of  competitors,  and  when  Uie  fonn  is  set  up  to 
auction,  to  offer  no  rent,  but  what  is  much  below  the  real  value. 
In  countries  where  the  public  revenues  are  in  form,  the  formers  axe 
generally  the  most  opulent  people.  Their  wealth  would  alone 
excite  the  public  indignation,  and  the  vanity  which  almost  always 
accompcmies  such  upstart  fortunes,  the  foolish  ostentation  with  which 
they  commonly  display  that  wealth,  excites  that  indignation  still 
m<wre. 
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The  fiurmen  of  the  poblie  revenue  never  find  the  laws  too  severe, 
wfaidi  punish  any  attempt  to  evade  the  payment  of  a  tax.  They  have 
no  bowels  for  the  eontributom,  who  are  not  their  subjects,  and  whose 
universal  bankruptcy,  if  it  should  happen  the  day  after  their  farm  is 
expired,  would  not  much  afect  their  interest  In  the  greatest  exi- 
gencies <^  the  state,  when  the  anxiety  of  the  sovereign  for  the  exact 
payment  of  hisjrevenne  is  necessarily  the  greatest,  they  seldcMn  fidl 
to  complain  that  without  laws  mote  rigorous  than  those  which  actu- 
ally take  ]^ace,  it  will  be  in^possible  for  them  to  pay  even  the  usual 
rent.  In  those  moments  of  public  distress  their  demands  csnnot 
be  disputed.  The  revenue  laws,  therefore,  become  gradually  more 
and  more  severe.  The  most  sanguinary  are  always  to  be  found  in 
countries  where  the  greater  part  of  the  public  revenue  is  in  farm. 
The  mildest,  in  countries  where  it  is  levied  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  the  sovereign.  Even  a  bad  sovereign  feels  more  com- 
passion for  his  people  than  can  ever  be  expected  fixxn  the  formers  of 
his  revenue.  He  knows  that  the  permanent  grandeur  of  his  fomily 
depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  his  people,  and  he  will  never  know- 
ingly ruin  that  prosperity  for  the  sake  of  any  momentary  interest  of  his 
own.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  formers  of  his  revenue,  whose  grandeur 
may  firequently  be  the  effect  of  the  ruin,  and  not  ai  the  prosperity  of 
his  people. 

A  tax  is  sometimes,  not  aolj  formed  for  a  certain  rent,^  but  the 
former  has,  besides,  the  monc^ly  of  the  commodity  taxed.  In 
France,  the  duties^  upm  tobacco  and  salt  are  levied  in  this  manner. 
In  such  cases  the  former,  instead  of  <me,  levies  two  exorbitant  profits 
upon  the  people ;  the  profit  of  the  former^  and  the  still  more  ex- 
orlritant  one  of  the  monopolist.  Tc^moco  being  a  luxury,  every  man 
is  allowed  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  as  he  chuses.  But  salt  being  a 
necessary,  eveiy  man  is  obliged  to  buy  of  the  former  a  ceHAin  quantity 
of  it ;  because,  if  he  did  not  buy  this  quantity  of  the  former,  be  would, 
it  Is  presumed,  buy  it  of  some  smuggler.  The  taxes  upon  both  com- 
modities are  exorbitant.  The  temptation  to  smuggle  consequently  is 
to  many  people  inresist&le,  while  at  the  same  time  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  and  the  vigilance  of  ^le  former's  officers,  render  the  yieldiiig  to 
thai  temptation  almost  certainly  ndnens.  The  smuggling  of  salt  and 
tobaoco  sends  every  year  several  hundred  people  to  the  gallics,  besides 
a  very  consideiable  number  whom  it  sends  to  the  gibbet.  Those 
taxes  levied  in  this  manner  yield  a  very  omsaderable  revenue  to 
government.    In  1767,  the  form  of  tobacco  was  let  for  twenty*two 
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minions  five  faimdi^d  «&d  lbrty-<me  tlionand  two  baii^^ 
eiglit  hwres  «  year.  That  ef  salt,  lor  tiiiity-aix  mlUioDi  fow  hnndred 
and  ninety-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  liyres.  The  fiom  in 
both  cases  was  to  commence  in  1768,  and  to  kst  for  six  years.  Those 
who  consider  the  blood  of  tiie  people  as  nothing  in  comparison  widi 
the  revenue  of  the  prince,  may  perhaps  approve  of  this  method  of 
levying  taxes.  Similar  taxes  and  monopolies  <^salt  and  tobaeco  have 
been  established  in  many  odier  countries ;  particularly  in  the  Anstrian 
and  Prussian  dominions,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  Italy. 

In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  aeta*l  revenue  of  the  crown  is 
derived  from  eight  different  sources ;  the  taille,  the  capitation,  the 
two  vingtiemes,  the  gabelles,  the  aides,  t^  traites,  the  domaine,  and 
the  farm  of  tobacco.  Hie  five  last  are,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
provinces,  under  fiirm.  The  three  first  are  every  whore  levied  by  an 
administration  under  the  immediate  inspection  and  directicm  of 
government,  and  it  is  universally  adoiowledged  that,  in  proportimi  to 
what  they  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  they  bring  more 
into  the  treasury  of  the  prince  than  the  other  five,  of  which  the 
administration  is  much  more  wasteful  and  expensive. 

The  finances  of  France  seem,  in  their  present  state,  to  admit  of 
three  very  obvious  reformations.  First,  l^  abolishing  the  taille  and 
the  capitation,  and  by  encreasing  the  number  of  vingtiemes,  so  as  to 
produce  an  additional  revenne  equal  to  the  amount  of  those  other 
taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  might  be  preserved ;  the  eiqpenee  of 
collection  might  be  much  diminished ;  the  vesation  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  which  the  taille  and  capitation  occasion,  might  be 
entirely  prevented;  and  the  superior  ranks  might  not  be  more 
burdened  than  the  greater  part  of  them  are  at  present  The  ving- 
tieme,  I  have  already  observed,^  is  a  tax  very  nearly  of  the  same  kind 
with  what  is  called  the  land-tax  of  EngUnd.  The  burden  of  the 
taille,  it  is  acknowledged,  fidk  finally  upon  the  proprietors  of  land; 
and  as  the  greater  part  of  tlie  capitation  is  assessed  upon  tiioae  who 
are  subject  to  the  taille  at  so  much  a  pound  of  that  other  tax,  the 
final  pajrment  of  the  greater  part  of  it  must  likewise  fidl  iqMn  the 
same  order  of  people,  lliough  the  number  of  the  vingtiemes,  theve- 
finre,  was  increased  so  as  to  produce  an  additional  revenne  equal  to 
the  aemoont  of  both  those  taxes,  ike  superior  ranks  of  people  might 
not  be  more  burdened  than  they  are  at  present  Mangr  individiials  no 
doubt  would,  on  account  of  the  great  inequalities  with  which  the 
taille  is  commonly  assessed  upon  the  estates  and  tenants  of  (diflesent 
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individiials.  Hm  interest  and  oppotitian  of  such  &TOured  8ubjecU 
are  the  obstacles  most  likely  to  prevent  this  or  any  other  refiHrmation 
of  the  same  kind.  Secondly,  by  r^Mlering  the  gabelle,  the  aides,  the 
traitesv^  the  taxes  npcm  tobaeeo^  all  the  diferent  customs  and  excises, 
tmifimn  in  all  the  different  parts  at  the  kingdom,  those  taxes  might 
be  levied  at  modi  less  expence,  and  the  interior  commerce  ai  the 
kingdom  might  be  rendered  as  free  as  that  of  Englaud.  Thirdly^  and 
lastly,  by  sufajectiag  all  those  taxes  to  an  administration  under  the 
immediate  inspection  and  direction  of  government,  the  exorbitant 
profits  at  the  fiurmers  general  might  be  added  to  the  revenue  of  the 
skate.  The  oppositien  arising  from  the  pnvate  interest  of  individuals, 
is  likdy  to  be  aa  effectual  for  preventing  the  two  last  as  the  first 
mentioned  scheme  of  reformation^ 

The  FVeneh  sjrstem  at  taxation  seems,  in  every  respect,  inferior  to  The  FMDch 
the  British.  In  Great  Britain  ten  millions  sterling  are  annually  levied  ^^!^  * 
upon  less  than  eight  millions  of  people,  without  its  being  possible  to  \S^ot  to 
say  that  any  particular  order  is  opprened.  From  the  collections  of  the  ^^B'i'^ 
Abb^  ExpiUy,^  and  the  observations  of  the  author  of  the  Essay  uipaa 
the  legislalicm  and  eommeree  of  com,'  it  appears  probable,  that  France, 
including  the  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  contains  about  twenty* 
three  or  twenty-lbnr  millions  of  people ;  three  times  the  number 
perhaps  contained  in  Great  Britain.  The  soil  and  dlimate  of  France 
are  better  than  those  e£  Great  Britain.  The  country  has  been  much 
longer  in  a  state  of  im|Miovement  and  cultivation,  and  is,  upon  that 
account,  better  stocked  with  all  those  things  which  it  requires  a  long 
time  to  raise  up  and  aocumulate,  such  as  great  towns,  and  convenient 
and  well-bnilt  houses,  both  in  town  and  country.  With  these  advan- 
tages,  it  might  be  expected  that  in  Frmce  a  revenue  of  thirty  millions 
ni%ht  be  levied  for  the  support  of  the  state,  with  as  little  incon- 
venioicy  aa  a  revenue  at  ten  miUions  is  in  Great  BMtain.  In  1766  and 
1766,  the  whole  revenue  paid  into  the  teeasury  at  France,  according 
to  the  besty  though,  I  acknowledge,  very  imporfect,  accounts  which 
I  eould  get  of  it^  usually  run  between  808  and  885  millions  of  livrea ; 
that  i%  it  did  not  amount  to  fifteen  miUiona  sterling;  not  the  half  of 

^[Ed.  X  does  doc  oontain  '  the  traites '.] 

'fnieseestiinales  seem  to  httve  been  quoted  in  Englaod  at  the  ti^  sinoe  the  Continuation 
of  Andenon's  Commetxt,  oader  tin  /ear  1773.  nwnrionf  ^tbe  raknlatinne  of  the  Abb6 
lyExpiDy  published  about  this  time  m  Pans,'  which  gave  8,661,381  births  and  6,664,161 
deaths  as  the  number  takin|[  place  in  the  nine  yean,  1754  to  1763,  in  Fraaoe,  inclusive  of 
Lcmiae and  Bar.  InbiigDunommtiregdqgrapJUfyef  kisUtrmg  et politique  des  GauUs et  de 
Id  France,  torn.  v.  (1768),  s,v.  Population,  ExpiUy  estimated  the  population  at  22,014,357. 
See  Leimiota,  La  PcftMicm/hmfaue,  torn.  1, 18S9,  pp.  2x5  and  8x6  note.] 

* [Sitr  la  Ujgislatiom  et  le  commerce  des  grains  fb^  Nednrf,  X77&  ch.  viiL,  fstJmatci  the 
population  at  a4»x8x,333  hf  the  method  01  muhiplymg  the  deatha  by  31.] 
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what  might  have  been  expected,  had  the  people  oontributed  in  the 
same  proportion  to  their  numbers  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  The 
people  of  France,  however,  it  is  generallj  acknowledged,  are  much 
more  oppressed  by  taxes  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  France, 
however,  is  certainly  the  great  en^re  in  Europe  idiich,  after  that 
of  Great  Britain,  enjoys  the  mildest  and  most  indulgent  govern- 
ment 

In  Holland  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  hh  have  ruined, 
it  is  said,  their  principal  manufactures,^  and  are  likely  to  discomaige 
gradually  even  their  fisheries  and  their  trade  in  ship*building.  The 
taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  are  inconsiderable  in  Great  &itain, 
and  no  mann&oture  has  hitherto  been  ruined  by  them.  The  British 
taxes  which  bear  hardest  on  manufstctures  are  some  duties  upcm  the 
importation  of  raw  materials,  particularly  upon  that  of  raw  silk.  The 
revenue  of  the  states  general  and  of  the  different  cities,  however,  is 
said  to  amount  to  more  than  five  millions  two  hundred  and  filly 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Phyvinces  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  amount  to  more  than  a  third 
part  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  they  must,  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  be  much  more  heavily  taxed. 

After  all  the  prc^r  subjects  of  taxation  have  been  exhausted,  if  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  still  continue  to  require  new  taxes,  they  moat 
be  imposed  upm  improper  ones.^  The  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of 
life,  therefore,  may  be  no  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  of  tliat  repubbe, 
which,  in  order  to  acquire  and  to  maintain  its  independency,  has,  in 
spite  of  its  great  frugality,  been  involved  in  such  expensive  wars  aa 
have  obliged  it  to  contract  great  debts.  The  singular  countries  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  besides,  require  a  considerable  expence  even  to 
preserve  their  existence,  or  to  prevent  their  being  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea,  which  must  have  contributed  to  increase  considerably  the 
load  of  taxes  in  those  two  provinces.  The  republican  fenu  of  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  the  principal  support  of  the  present  grandeur  of 
Hcdland.  The  owners  of  great  cap^ak,  the  great  mercantile  fiunilies, 
liave  generally  either  some  direct  share,  or  some  indirect  influence,  in 
the  administration  of  that  government.  For  the  sake  of  the  respeet 
and  authority  which  they  derive  fh>m  this  situation,  they  are  willing 
to  live  in  a  country  where  their  capital,  if  they  employ  it  themselves, 
will  bring  them  less  profit,  and  if  they  lend  it  to  another,  less  interest ; 
and  where  the  very  moderate  revenue  which  they  can  draw  from  it 
will  purchase  less  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  than  in 
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any  other  purt  of  Europe.  The  residence  of  such  wealthy  people 
necessarily  keeps  alive,  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  a  certain  degree 
of  industry  in  the  country.  Any  public  calamity  which  should  destroy 
the  republican  form  o£  government,  which  should  throw  the  whole 
administration  into  the  hands  of  nobles  and  of  soldiers,  which  should 
annihilate  altogether  the  importance  of  those  wealthy  merchants, 
would  soon  render  it  disagreeable  to  them  to  live  in  a  country  where 
they  were  no  longer  likely  to  be  much  respected.  They  would  remove 
both  their  residence  and  their  capital  to  some  other  country,  and  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  Holland  would  soon  follow  the  capitals 
which  supported  them. 
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OP  PUBLIC  DEBTS 

N  that  rude  state  of  society  which  precedes  the  extension  of 
commerce  and  the  improvement  of  manu&ctures,  when  those 
expensive  luxuries  which  commerce  and  manufiustures  can  alone  intro- 
duce^ are  altogether  unknown,  the  person  who  possesses  a  laige  revenue, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  third  book  of  this  Inquiry,  ^  can 
spend  or  enjoy  that  revenue  in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining 
nearly  as  many  people  as  it  can  maintain.  A  large  revenue  may  at  aU 
times  be  said  to  consist  in  the  command  o£  a  large  quantity  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  In  that  rude  state  of  things  it  is  commonly  paid 
in  a  large  quantity  of  those  necessaries,  in  the  materials  of  plahi  food 
and  coarse  clothing,  in  com  and  cattle,  in  wool  and  raw  hides.  When 
neither  commerce  nor  manufkctures  furnish  any  thing  for  which  the 
owner  can  exchange  the  greater  part  of  those  materials  which  are  over 
and  above  his  own  consumption,  he  can  do  nothing  with  the  surplus 
but  feed  and  clothe  nearly  as  many  people  as  it  will  feed  and  clothe. 
A  hospitality  in  which  there  is  no  luxury,  and  a  liberality  in  which 
there  is  no  ostentation,  occasion,  in  this  situaticm  of  things,  the  prin- 
cipal expences  of  the  rich  and  the  great  But  these,  I  have  likewise 
endeavoured  to  show  in  the  same  book, '  are  expences  by  which  people 
are  not  very  apt  to  ruin  themselves.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  selfish 
pleasure  so  frivolous,  of  whidi  the  pursuit  has  not  sometimes  ruined 
even  sensible  men.  A  passion  for  cock-fighting  has  ruined  many.  But 
the  instances,  I  believe,  are  not  very  numerous  of  people  who  have 
been  ruined  by  a  hospitality  or  liberality  of  this  kind ;  though  the 
hospitality  of  luxury  and  the  liberality  of  ostentation  have  ruined 
many.  Among  our  feudal  ancestors,  the  long  time  during  which 
estates   used   to  continue  in   the  same  £unily,  sufficiently  demon- 
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stnles  the  general  di^MWitioii  of  peof^e  to  live  within  their  income. 
Though  the  rustic  hospitality,  constantly  exercised  by  the  great 
land-holders,  maj  not,  to  us  in  the  present  times,  seem  consistent 
with  that  ordet,  whidi  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  inseparably  connected 
with  good  €eoon<Hny,  yet  we  mast  certainly  allow  them  to  have  been 
at  least  so  £ur  frngtA  as  not  commonly  to  have  spent  their  whole 
income.  A  part  of  their  wool  and  raw  hides  they  had  generally  an 
opportunity  of  selling  for  money.  Some  part  of  this  m<mey,  perhaps, 
they  spent  in  purchasing  the  few  ob^cts  of  vanity  and  luxury,  wkh 
which  the  dreomstances  oi  the  times  could  furnish  them ;  but  some 
part  of  it  they  seem  commonly  to  have  hoarded.  They  could  not 
well  indeed  do  any  thing  else  bat  hoard  whaitever  money  they  saved. 
To  trade  was  disgracefiil  to  a  gentleman,  and  to  laid  money  at 
interest,  whidi  at  that  time  was  consideiied  as  usury  and  prohibited 
by  law,  wonld  have  been  still  more  so.  In  those  times  of  vi<rfenee  and 
disorder,  besides,  it  was  convenient  to  have  a  hoard  of  money  at  hand, 
that  in  case  they  should  be  driven  from  their  own  home,  they  might 
have  something  of  known  value  to  cany  with  them  to  some  place  of 
safety.  The  same  vid^ice,  which  made  it  convenient  to  hoard,  made 
it  equally  convenient  to  conceal  tlie  hoard.  The  frequency  of  treasure- 
tntwe,  or  of  treasore  found  of  which  no  owner  was  known,  sufficiently 
demonstrates  the  frequency  in  those  times  both  of  hoarding  and  of 
concealing  the  beard*  Treasure-tfove  was  then  considered  as  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  soveieign.i  All  i^e  treasure^trove 
of  the  kingdom  would  scarce  perhaps  m  the  present  times  make  an 
important  branch  of  the  revenue  of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  good 
estate. 

The  same  disposition  to  save  and  to  hoard  pvevailed  in  the  sover-      so  the 
eign,  as  well  as  in  the  subfoots.    Among  nations  to  whom  commerce      !^^^t 
and  manufccturee  are  little  known,  the  sovereign,  it  has  abeady  been      ^^^^^{^ 
observed  in  the  fourth  book,^  is  in  a  situation  which  natuvaUy  disposes 
him  to  the  parsimony  requisite  for  aocumulatiOK     In  that  situaticMi 
the  expence  even  o£  a  sovereagn  cannot  be  directed  by  that  vanity 
which  delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court.    The  ignorance  oi  the 
times  affords  but  few  of  the  taakMkt  m  winch  that  &iefy  consists. 
Standing  armies  are  not  then  necessary,  so  that  the  expence  even  of 
a  sovere^n,  like  that  of  any  other  great  lovd,  can  be  employed  in 
scarce  any  thing  but  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hospitahty  to  his 
retainers.     But  boimty  and  hospitality  very  seldom  lead  to  extmva- 
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.  ganoe ;  though  vanity  almost  always  does.^    ^11  the  ancient  sovereigna 
of  Europe  accordingly,  it  has  already  been  obsenred,  had  treasures. 
Eveiy  Tartar  chief  in  the  present  times  is  said  to  have  one. 
When  I       In  a  commercial  country  abounding  with  every  sort  of  expensive 

introdaced.     |  luzury,  the  Sovereign,  in  the  same  manner  as  almost  all  the  great 
eign's  /  prc^etors  in  his  dominions^  naturally  spends  a  great  part  a£  hia 

eqtuOa  his^  /  revcnuc  in  purchasing  those  luxuries.  His  own  and  the  neighbouring 
SnedT*"  /  countries  supply  him  abundantly  with  all  the  costly  trinkets  which 
compose  the  splendid,  but  insignificant  pageantry  of  a  court  For  the 
sake  of  an  inferior  pageantry  of  the  same  kind,  his  nobles  dismiss  their 
retainers,  make  their  tenants  independent,  and  become  gradually 
themselves  as  insignificant  as  tiie  greater  part  crfthe  wealthy  burghers 
in  his  dominions.  The  same  frivolous  passions,  whieh  influence  their  • 
conduct,  influence  his.  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  should  be 
the  only  rich  man  in  his  dominions  who  is  insensible  to  {Measures  of 
this  kind  ?  If  he  does  not,  what  he  is  very  likely  to  do,  spend  upon 
those  {Measures  so  great  a  part  of  his  revenue  as  to  debilitate  veiy 
much  the  defensive  power  of  the  state,  it  cannot  well  be  expected 
that  he  should  not  spend  upon  them  all  that  part  of  it  which  is  over 
and  above  what  is  necessary  for  supportii^  that  defensive  power.  His 
<Mdinary  expence  becomes  equal  to  his  ordinary  revenue,  and  it  is  well 
if  it  does  not  frequently  exceed  it.  The  amassing  of  treasme  can  no 
longer  be  expected,  and  when  extraordinary  exigencies  require  ex- 
traordinary expences,  he  must  necessarily  call  upon  his  subjects  for 
an  extraoidinary  aid.  The  present  and  the  late  king  of  Prussia  are 
the  only  great  princes  of  Europe,  who,  since  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France  in  I6IO,  are  supposed  to  have  amassed  any  considerable 
treasure.'  The  parsimony  which  leads  to  accnmulataon  has  become 
almost  as  rare  in  republioan  as  in  monarchical  governments.  The 
Italian  republics,  the  United  Provinees  of  the  Netherlands,  are  all 
in  debt  The  canton  of  Berne  is  the  single  repuUic  in  Europe  idiich 
has  amassed  any  considerable  treasure.'  The  other  Swiss  republics 
have  not  The  taste  for  some  sort  of  pageantry,  for  sfdemdid  build- 
ings, at  least,  and  other  pnUic  ornaments,  frequently  prevails  as  much 
in  the  a|qparently  sober  senate-house  of  a  little  r^mbHc,  as  in  the  dis- 
sipated court  of  the  greatest  king. 
andJn^e  j\^  ^^^  of  parsimony  in  time  of  peace,  imposes  the  necessity  of 

cMtncti  contracting  debt  in  time  of  war.    When  war  comes,  there  is  no  money 

in  the  treasury  but  what  is  necessary  far  carrying  on  the  ordinary  ex- 

>  [Repeated  virbatim  ftom  voL  L,  p.  410.] 

•[Above,  voL  I,  p.  408.!  '[Above,  p.  304.] 
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pence  of  the  peace  esUblishment  In  war  an  establishment  of  three 
or  four  times  that  ezpence  becomes  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
state,  and  conseqaently  a  revenue  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the 
peace  rerenue.  Supposing  that  the  sovereign  should  have,  what  he 
scarce  ever  has,  the  inmiediate  means  of  augmenting  his  revenue  in 
propcnrticm  to  the  augmentation  of  his  expence,  yet  still  the  produce  of 
the  taxes,  from  whidi  this  increase  of  revenue  must  be  drawn,  will  not 
begin  to  come  into  the  treasuiy  till  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  months  aftar 
they  are  imposed.  But  the  moment  in  whidi  war  begin^,  or  rather  the 
moment  in  which  it  appears  likely  to  begin,  the  army  must  be  aug- 
mented, the  fleet  must  be  fitted  out,  the  garrisoned  towns  must  be 
put  into  a  posture  of  defence ;  that  army,  that  fleet,  those  garrisoned 
towns  must  be  furnished  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisiims.  An 
immediate  and  great  expence  must  be  incurred  in  that  moment  of  im- 
mediate danger,  which  will  not  wait  for  the  gradual  and  slow  returns 
oi  the  new  taxes.  In  this  exigency  government  can  have  no  other 
resomce  but  in  borrowing. 

The  same  commercial  state  of  society  which,  by  the  <qperation  <tf 
moful  causes,  brkigs  government  in  this  manner  into  the  necessity  of 
borrowing,  produces  in  the  subjects  both  an  ability  and  an  indinaticm 
to  lend.  If  it  commonly  brings  along  with  it  the  necessity  of  borrow- 
ing, it  likewise  brmgs  along  ^  with  it  the  £Mdlity  of  doing  sa 

A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and  manufacturers,  necessarily 
abounds  with  a  set  of  people  through  whose  hands  not  only  their  own 
capitals,  but  the  capitals  of  all  those  who  either  lend  them  mcmey,  or 
trust  them  with  goods,  pass  as  frequently,  or  more  firequently,  than  the 
revenue  of  a  private  man,  who,  without  trade  or  business,  lives  upon 
his  income,  passes  through  his  hands.  The  revenue  of  such  a  man  can 
r^[ularly  pass  through  his  hands  only  once  in  a  year.  But  the  whole 
amount  of  the  capital  and  credit  of  a  merchant,  who  deals  in  a  trade 
of  which  the  returns  are  very  quick,  may  sometimes  pass  through  his 
hands  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  a  year.  A  country  abounding  with 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  therefore,  necessarily  abounds  with  a 
set  of  peofde  who  have  it  at  all  times  in  their  power  to  advance,  if 
they  chnse  to  do  so,  a  vary  large  sum  of  money  to  government  Hence 
the  ability  in  the  subjects  of  a  commercial  state  to  lend. 

Commerce  and  manufiustmres  can  seldom  flourish  long  in  any  state 
which  does  not  enjoy  a  r^pilar  administraticm  of  justice,  in  which  the 
people  do  not  feel  themselves  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  pro- 
perty, in  which  the  fiuth  of  contracts  is  not  supported  by  law,  and  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  state  is  not  supposed  to  be  regularly  em- 

^  [Bd.  5  omits  '  along,'  doubtless  by  a  misprim.] 
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ployed  in  enferdng  the  payment  of  debto  froni  all  those  who  are  aU« 
to  pay.  Commerce  and  muiafiictures,  in  short,  can  seldom  flourish  in 
any  state  in  which  th^re  is  not  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  goiremment.  The  same  confidence  which  disposes  fveat 
merchants  and  manafMturers,  upon  curdinary  occasions,  to  trust  their 
property  to  the  protecti<m  of  a  particular  government ;  disposes  them^ 
upon  extraordinary  oecasions,  to  trust  that  govemmeni  with  the  use  of 
their  property.  By  lending  mon^  to  government,  they  do  not  i 
for  a  moment  diminish  their  ability  to  eanry  on  their  trade  and 
foctnres.  On  the  contrary,  they  commonly  augment  it.  The 
sities  of  the  state  render  government  upon  most  occasions  willing  to 
borrow  upon  terms  extremely  advantageous  to  the  l^Mler.  The  secu- 
rity whidi  it  grants  to  the  originid  creditor,  is  made  transferable  to 
any  other  creditor,  and,  from  the  universal  confidence  in  the  justice 
oi  the  stat^  generally  sells  in  the  nuurket  for  more  than  was  originaUy 
paid  for  it.  The  merdiant  or  mcmied  man  makes  mmiiey  by  lending 
money  to  government,  and  instead  of  diminishing^  increases  Ids  trading 
capitd.  He  generally  considers  it  as  a  finvour,  thraefere,  when  the 
administimtion  admits  him  to  a  share  in  the  first  subscriptisn  fior  a 
new  loan.  Hence  the  inclination  or  willingness  in  the  sul^eets  of  a 
commercial  state  to  lend. 

The  government  of  such  a  state  is  very  apt  to  repose  itself  upon  this 
ability  and  willingness  of  its  subjects  to  lend  it  their  money  en  exlra- 
<Mdinary  occasions*  It  foresees  tiie  fiuHiity  of  borrowing,  and  thamfare 
dispenses  itself  from  the  duty  of  saving. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society  these  are  no  great  mercantile  or  maan- 
fiicturing  capitals.  The  individuals,  who  hoard  wluUever  money  they 
can  save,  and  who  conceal  their  hoard,  do  so  from  a  distrust  of  the 
justice  of  government,  from  a  fear  that  if  it  was  known  that  th^  had 
a  hoard,  and  where  that  hoard  was  to  be  found,  they  would  quickfy  be 
laundered.  In  such  a  state  of  tilings  few  people  would  be  able^  and 
nobody  would  be  willing,  to  lend  their  money  to  government  on  exlia- 
ordinary  exigencies.  The  sovereign  feels  that  he  must  provide  for  such 
exigencies  by  saving,  because  he  foresees  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
bonowing.  Th»  foresight  increases  still  frirther  his  natural  disposition 
to  save. 
V  The  progress  of  the  enormous  debts  winch  at  present  oppress^  and 
will  m  the  long-run  probably  ruin,  all  the  great  nations  of  Enrope,  has 
been  pretty  uniform.  Nations,  like  private  men,  have  generally  begun 
to  borrow  upon  what  may  be  called  personal  credit,  without  assigning 
or  mortfsgiwg  any  partiatlar  fund  for  the  piqrment  of  the  debt ;  and 
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wben  this  reaoToe  has  fiuled  them,  th^  have  gone  on  to  borroiir  upon 
usigmnents  or  mortgagOB  of  pariicalMr  fimds. 

What  is  called  the  unfiiiided  debt  of  Great  Britaki,  k  contracted  in 
the  former  of  those  two  ways.  It  consists  partly  in  a  debt  whidi 
beait,  or  is  supposed  to  bear,  no  iBterest,  and  which  resembles  the 
debts  that  a  private  man  contraets  upon  aooonnt ;  and  partly  in  a  debt 
tdiich  bears  inteiest»  and  which  resembles  what  a  prirate  man  con- 
tracts apon  his  bill  or  promissory  note.  The  debts  whidi  are  doe 
either  for  extraordinary  services,  or  for  services  either  not  proWded  for, 
or  not  paid  at  the  time  when  they  are  performed ;  part  of  the  extm- 
ordinaries  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  the  arrears  of  subsidies  to 
foreign  princes,  those  of  seamen's  wages,  &e.  usually  constitute  a  debt 
of  the  first  kind.  Nary  and  Exchequer  bills,  which  are  issued  some- 
times in  payment  of  «  part  of  such  debts  and  sometimes  toe  other 
purposes,  constitute  a  debt  of  the  second  kind ;  Excheqaer  bills  bear- 
ing interest  irom  the  day  on  which  they  are  issued,  and  navy  bills  six 
months  after  they  are  issued.  The  bank  of  England,  either  by  volim- 
tarily  discomiting  those  bills  at  their  current  value,  or  by  agreeing  with 
government  for  certain  considerations  to  circulate  Exchequer  bills,  that 
is,  to  receive  them  at  par,  paying  the  interest  niiidi  happens  to  be  due 
upon  them,  keeps  up  their  value  and  focilitates  the^  circulation,  and 
thereby  frequency  enables  government  to  contraet  a  very  large  debt  of 
this  kind.  In  Fnmoe,  where  there  is  no  bank,  the  state  bills  (billets 
d'etat  ^)  have  sometimes  sold  at  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent,  discount 
During  the  great  re-coinage  in  King  William's  time,  when  the  baidL  of 
England  bought  proper  to  put  a  stop  to  its  usual  transactions,  Ex- 
diequer  biOs  and  tallies  are  said  to  have  sold  from  twenty-five  to  sixty 
per  cent  discount ; '  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  supposed  instability 
of  the  new  government  established  by  the  Revolution,  but  partly  too 
to  the  want  of  the  support  of  the  bank  of  England. 

When  this  resource  is  exhausted,  and  it  •becomes  necessary,  in  order 
to  nise  money,  to  assign  or  mortgage  some  partieular  branch  c(  the 
public  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  government  has  upon  dif- 
for»t  occasions  done  this  in  two  different  ways.  Sometimes  it  has 
made  this  assignment  or  mortgage  for  a  diort  period  of  time  only,  a 
year,  or  a  few  3!^eais,  for  example ;  and  sometknes  for  perpetuity.    In 

iSee  Examen  des  Rtflcnrioiw  politiques  sur  I6s  Finances.  [P.  J.  Dctvetney,  Exame*  du 
iivre  intituli  Ri/Uxions  politiques  sur  Us  finances  et  le  commerce  (bjr  Da  Tbl),  torn,  l,  p. 
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aines  Postlethwayt,  History  of  the  Public  Revenue,  1759,  pp.  x^  15,  mentions  dis- 
ooonts  of  35  and  55  per  cent  The  discount  varied  with  the  priontv  or  the  tallies  and  did 
not  measure  the  national  credit  b  general,  but  the  probability  of  partiaihur  taxes  bringing  in 
enoogfa  to  pay  the  amounts  charged  upon  them.] 
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the  <me  cue,  the  fond  was  sappoeed  sufficieiit  to  pay,  withm  tiie 
limited  time,  both  prindpAl  and  interest  of  the  money  boimwed.  in 
the  other,  it  was  supposed  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  only,  or  a  per- 
petual annuity  equivalent  to  the  interest,  government  being  at  liberty 
to  redeem  at  any  time  this  annuity,  upon  paying  back  the  principal 
sum  borrowed.  When  money  was  raised  in  the  one  way,  it  was  said  to 
be  raised  by  anticipation ;  when  in  the  other,  by  perpetual  funding,  or, 
more  shortly,  by  funding. 

In  Great  Britain  the  annual  land  and  malt  taxes  are  regularly  antici- 
pated every  year,  by  virtue  of  a  borrowing  dause  constantly  inserted 
into  the  acts  which  impose  them.  The  bank  of  England  generally  ad- 
vances at  an  interest,  whidi  since  the  Revolution  has  varied  from  eight 
to  three  per  cent,  the  sums  for  which  those  taxes  are  gimoted,  and  re- 
ceives payment  as  their  produce  gradually  comes  in.  If  there  is  a 
deficiency,  which  there  always  is,  it  is  provided  £o(r  in  the  supplies  of 
the  ensuing  year.  The  only  consideralde  bfanch  of  the  public  revenue 
which  yet  remains  unmortgaged  is  thus  regularly  spent  befoe  it  conies 
in.  Lake  an  improvident  ^  spendthrift,  whose  fnressing  occasions  will 
not  allow  him  to  wait  f<Hr  the  r^pilar  payment  of  his  revenne»  the  state 
is  in  the  constant  practice  of  borrowing  of  its  own  fiustors  and  agents, 
and  of  paying  interest  for  the  use  of  its  own  money. 

In  the  reign  of  king  William,  and  during  a  great  part  of  that  of 
queen  Anne,  before  we  had  become  so  familiar  as  we  axe  now  with  the 
practice  of  perpetual  funding,  the  greater  part  of  the  new  taxes  were 
imposed  but  ioir  a  short  period  of  time  (for  four,  five,  six,  or  seven 
years  only),  and  a  great  part  of  the  grants  of  every  year  consisted  in 
loans  upon  anticipations  of  the  produce  of  those  taxes.  The  prodooe 
being  frequently  insufficient  for  paying  within  the  limited  term  the 
principal  and  interest  c(  the  money  borrowed,  deficiencies  arose,  to 
make  good  which  it  became  necessary  to  prolong  the  term. 

In  1697,  by  the  8th  of  William  III.  c.  20.  the  deficiencies  of  several 
taxes  were  charged  upon  what  was  then  called  the  first  general  mort- 
gage or  fund,  consisting  of  a  prolongation  to  the  first  of  August,  1706, 
of  several  different  taxes,  which  would  have  expired  within  a  shorter 
term,  and  of  which  the  produce  was  accumulated  into  one  goa&ad 
fund.  The  deficiencies  charged  upon  this  prolonged  term  amotmte^ 
to  5,160,459^  14«.  9i^^ 

In  1701,  those  duties,  with  some  others,  were  still  further  (nolonged 
for  the  like  purposes  till  the  first  of  August,  1710,  and  were  called  the 

^  [Ed.  I  reads  '  unprovident,'  as  do  all  edltioos  bdow,  p.  40a] 
*  [Postlethwayt,  op,  cit,,  p.  38.    Ed.  5  misprints  '  9id.  'J 
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second  general  mortgage  <Hr  fimd.^    The  defidencies  charged  apoe  it 
amounted  to  2,055,999/.  7s.  Hid. 

In  1707,  those  duties  were  still  further  prolonged,  as  a  fund  for  new 
loans,  to  the  first  oi  August,  1712,  and  were  called  the  third  g^ieral 
mortgage  or  fund.      The  sum  borrowed  upon  it  was  98d,S54  /.  1 1  «• 

In  1708,  those  duties  were  all  (except  the  old  subsidy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  of  which  one  moiety  only  was  made  a  part  of  this  fund,  and  a 
duty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  linen,  which  had  been  taken  off 
by  the  articles  of  union)  still  further  continued,  as  a  fbnd  for  new  loans, 
to  the  first  of  August,  1714,  and  were  called  the  fourth  general  mort- 
gage or  faad.^    The  sum  borrowed  upon  it  was  925,176  ^9'*  2^' 

In  1709,  those  duties  were  all  (except  the  old  subsidy  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  which  was  now  left  out  of  this  fund  altogether)  still 
further  continued  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  first  of  AugtMt,  1716 
and  were  called  the  fifth  general  mortgage  or  fund.^  The  sum  borrowed 
upon  it  was  922,029/.  6s.  Od. 

In  1710,  those  duties  were  again  (nolonged  to  the  first  of  August, 
1720,  and  were  called  the  sixth  general  mortgage  <Hr  fund.^  The  sum 
borrowed  upon  it  was  1,296,552/.  9'.  life/. 

In  1711,  the  same  duties  (which  at  this  time  were  thus  subject  to 
four  different  anticipations),  together  with  seyeral  others,  were  continued 
for  ever,  and  made  a  fund  for  paying  the  interest  of  the  capital  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  whidi  had  that  year  advanced  to  government,  for 
paying  debts  and  making  good  deficiencies,  the  sum  of  9i  177,967  L  ISs. 
4d.;^  the  greatest  loan  which  at  that  time  had  ever  been  made. 

Before  this  period,  the  principal,  so  fivas  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
the  only  taxes  which  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt  had  been 
imposed  for  perpetuity,  were  those  fixr  paying  the  interest  of  the  money 
which  had  been  advanced  to  government  by  the  Bank  and  East  IndU 
G>mpany,  and  cf  what  it  was  expected  would  be  advanced,  but  which 
was  never  advanced,  by  a  projected  land  bank.  The  bank  fund  at 
this  time  amounted  to  8,375,027/.  17  s.  10|</.  for  which  was  paid  an 
annuity  at  inteiest  of  206,501/.  18s.  5dJ  The  East  India  fund 
amounted  to  3,200,000  /.  fnr  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  interest  €f£ 
160,000/. ;»  the  bank  fund  being  at  six  per  cent.,^  the  East  India  fund 
at  five  per  cent,  interest 
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1  [Postlethwayt.  op,cit.,p.  40.] 


*r/«</..  p.  68.1  •!/«</.,  p.  7X. 

lll^t  pp  301-903.  and  see  above.  voL  It  P>  300.] 


«[/^,  p.  59.] 


«r/W^,  pp.  63,^64.] 
*l/hd,,  p.  311.] 

,  ^_^ r-  ^__„  •[/«rf:,  pp.  519, 39a] 

*(The  odd  £^oqq  of  the ;fflo6,5oi  13s.  5d.  was  for  expenses  of  management. 

vol  I.,  p.  308.J 
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in  1715,  by  the  lint  of  Oeorge  L  c.  12.  the  ^feeBt  taxes  wbidi  iMid 
been  mortgaged  for  paying  the  bank  anrnuty,  togeflier  with  wcwenl 
others  which  by  this  act  were  likewise  rendered  perpetual,  were  ac- 
conMilated  into  one  cobudchi  fhnd  called  The  Aggr^ate  Fond,  which 
was  diarged,  not  only  with  the  paymeaks^  of  the  bank  annvity,  bvt 
with  several  other  annuities  and  burdens  of  diffioent  kinds.  This  fond 
was  afterwards  augmented  by  the  third  of  Oeorge  I.  c  6.  and  by  the 
fifth  of  George  I.  c.  S.  and  the  different  duties  whidi  were  then  added 
to  it  were  likewise  rendered  perpetnaL' 

In  1717,  by  the  tlurd  of  George  L  c.  7.'  several  other  taxes  were 
rendered  perpetual,  and  aoconuilated  into  another  common  fimd,  called 
The  Grenearal  Fund,  finr  the  payment  of  certain  annuities,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  724,849 iL  6^  lOid. 

In  consequence  of  those  difierent  acts,  the  greater  part  of  tiie  taxes 
which  before  had  been  anticipated  only  for  a  short  term  of  years,  were 
rendered  perpetual  as  a  fund  lor  paying,  not  the  cafntal,  but  the  interest 
only,  of  the  money  which  had  been  borrowed  upon  them  by  different 
sueceauve  anticipations. 

Had  money  never  been  mised  but  by  anticipation,  the  oonise  of  a 
few  years  would  have  liberated  the  puldic  revenue,  without  any  <idier 
attention  of  government  besides  that  of  not  overloading  the  fund  by 
charging  it  with  more  debt  than  it  oould  pay  within  the  limited  term, 
and  of  not  anticipating  a  second  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  htA 
antiispation.  But  the  greats  part  of  European  governments  have 
been  incapable  of  those  attentions.  They  have  frequent^  overloaded 
the  fond  even  upon  the  first  anticipatton ;  and  when  this  haf^pened  not 
to  be  the  case,  they  have  generally  taken  care  to  overk«d  it,  by 
antkipating  a  second  and  a  third  time  before  the  eiqpimtion  of  the 
first  anticipati<m.  The  fund  becoming  in  this  manner  altogether  in- 
sufficient for  pajing  both  principal  and  interest  of  the  money  borrowed 
upon  it,  it  became  necessary  to  charge  it  with  the  interest  only,  or 
a  perpetual  annuity  equal  to  the  interest,  and  such  unprovident  an- 
ticipatkms  necessarily  gave  birth  to  the  more  ruinous  practice  of 
perpetual  funding.  But  though  this  piactice  necessarily  puts  off  the 
liberation  of  the  pnhlic  revenue  fbom  a  fixed  period  to  one  so  intefinite 
that  it  is  not  very  likely  ever  to  arrive ;  yet  as  a  greater  sum  can  in  all 
\  cases  be  nused  by  this  new  practice  than  by  the  M.  one.of  anticipations, 
the  former,  when  men  have  <mce  become  fiimiliar  with  it,  has  in  the 


^TBd.  I  reads  *  parment/  perhapi  oorrecUjr.] 
*  TPoMlethwayt,  JlisUffy  of  the  Puklic  Reveiute, 
•[This  Act  belongs  to  1716,  not  1717.] 
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great  exigencies  of  the  sUte  been  univenally  preferred  to  the  latter. 
To  relieve  the  present  exigency  is  always  the  object  which  principally 
interests  those  immediately  concerned  in  the  administration  of  public 
affiUrs.  The  flitnre  liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  they  leave  to  the 
care  of  posterity. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne>  the  market  rate  of  interest  had 
fidlen  from  six  to  five  per  cent.,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  reign 
five  per  cent  was  dechured  to  be  the  highest  rate  which  could  lawfully 
be  taken  hr  money  borrowed  upon  private  security.^  Soon  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  temporary  taxes  of  Great  Ikitain  had  been  rendered 
perpetual,  and  distributed  into  the  Aggregate,  South  Sea,  and  Greneral 
Funds,  the  creditors  of  the  public,  like  those  of  private  persons,  were 
induced  to  accept  of  five  per  cent  for  the  interest  of  their  money,^ 
which  occasioned  a  saving  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  capital  of  Uie 
greater  part  of  the  debts  which  had  been  thus  funded  for  perpetuity, 
or  of  one-sixth  of  the  greater  part  of  the  annuities  whidi  were  paid 
out  of  the  three  great  funds  above  mentioned.  This  saving  left  a  con- 
siderable surplus  in  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes  which  had  been 
accumulated  into  those  fbnds,  over  and  above  what  was  necessary  for 
paying  the  annuities  which  were  now  charged  upon  them,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  has  since  been  called  the  Sinking  Fund.  In  1717, 
it  amounted  to  823,434  (.  7  «.  7i<i.'  In  1727,  the  interest  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  debts  was  still  furth^  reduced  to  four  per  cent ;  ^ 
and  in  1758  ^  and  1757,  to  three  and  a  half  and  three  per  cent. ;  which 
reductions  still  further  augmented  the  sinking  fund. 

A  yitAifig  fund,  though  instituted  for  the  payment  of  old,  fitcilitates 
very  much  the  contracting  of  new  ddbts.  It  is  a  subsidiary  fund 
always  at  hand  to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any  other  doubtful  fund, 
upon  idiich  money  is  proposed  to  be  raised  in  any  exigency  of  the 
state.  Whether  the  sinking  fund  of  Great  Britain  has  been  m<Nre 
frequently  a]^ed  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  those  two  purposes, 
will  sufficiently  appear  by  and  by. 

Besides  those  two  methods  of  borrowing,  by  antidpaticma  and  by 
perpetual  funding,  there  axe  two  other  methods,  which  hold  a  sort  of 
middle  place  between  them.  These  are,  that  of  IxNrrowing  upon 
annuities  fior  terms  of  years,  and  that  of  borrowing  upon  annuities  for 
lives. 
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Daring  the  reigiu  of  kmg  William  and  queen  Anne,  luife  sunif  were 
frequently  borrowed  upon  annuities  for  teims  of  years,  which  weve 
sometimes  longer  and  sometimes  shorter.  In  1693,  aa  aet  was  passed 
for  borrowing  one  million  upon  an  annuity  of  fourteen  per  eent.,^  or 
of  140,000  L  a  year,  for  sixteen  years.  In  I691,  an  act  was  passed  fir 
borrowing  a  million  upon  annuities  fiir  lives,  upon  terms  which  in  liie 
present  times  would  appear  very  advantageous.  But  the  subscriptaon 
was  not  filled  up.  In  the  following  year  ^  the  deficienqr  was  made 
good  by  borrowing  up«i  annuities  for  lives  at  finirteen  p&r  cent,  or  at 
little  more  than  seven  years  purchase.  In  1695,  the  persons  who  had 
purchased  those  annuities  wore  allowed  to  exchange  them  for  others 
of  ninety-six  years,  upon  pa3ring  into  tiie  Bxchequer  sixty-three  pounds 
in  the  hundred ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  fourteen  per  cent,  for 
lifo,  and  fourteen  per  eent.  for  ninety-«ix  years,  was  sdid  for  sixty-thiee 
pounds,  or  for  four  and  a  half  years  porehase.  Such  was  the  supposed 
instability  of  government,  that  even  these  terms  procured  few  pur- 
chasers. In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  money  was  upon  different  oc- 
easiims  borrowed  both  vpon  annuities  for  live^  and  upon  annuities  for 
terms  of  thirty-two,  of  eighty-niae,  of  ninety-eight,  and  of  ninety-nine 
years.  In  1719>  the  proprietors  of  the  annuities  for  thirty-two  yean 
were  induced  to  accept  in  lieu  of  them  South  Sea  stock  to  the  amount 
of  eleven  and  a  half  years  purchase  of  the  annuities,  together  with  an 
additional  quantity  of  stock  equal  to  the  arreara  which  happened  then 
to  be  due  upon  them.'  In  1720,  the  greater  part  of  theother  aunnities 
for  terms  of  years  both  long  and  short  were  subscribed  into  the  same 
ftmd.  The  long  annuities  at  that  time  amounted  to  666,821  L  Ss.  Sid, 
a  year.^  On  the  5th  of  January,  1775,  the  remainder  of  them,  or  what 
was  not  subscribed  at  that  time,  amounted  only  to  186,453  L  l^s.  Sd. 

During  the  two  wars  whidi  begun  in  1789  and  in  1755,  little  momcj 
was  borrowed  either  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  or  upon  those 
for  lives.  An  annuity  for  ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  years,  howev^ 
is  worth  nearly  as  much  money  as  a  perpetuity,  and  should,  therefore^ 
one  might  think,  be  a  fund  finr  bonowii^  nearly  as  much.  But  those 
who,  in  order  to  make  fomily  settlements,  and  to  provide  for  remote 
foturity,  buy  into  the  public  stoeks,  would  not  care  to  purchase  into 
one  of  which  the  value  was  continually  diminishing  ;  and  such  petqple 
make  a  very  considerable  proportion  both  of  the  proprietors  and  pur- 
chasers of  stock.  An  annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years,  therefore, 
though  its  intrinsic  value  may  be  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  a 
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perpetual  annuityy  will  not  find  nearl  j  the  «usie  number  of  porchasen. 
The  sabseribers  to  a  new  loan,  who  mean  generally  to  sell  their  sub- 
scription as  soon  as  possible,  prefer  greatly  a  perpetual  annuity  re- 
deemable by  parliament^  to  an  irredeemable  umnity  for  a  long  term 
of  years  of  only  equal  amo«mt.  The  value  c»f  the  former  may  be  sup- 
posed always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same ;  and  it  makes,  there- 
fbre,  a  more  convenient  transferable  stoek  than  the  latter. 

Daring  the  two  last  mentioned  wars,  annuities,  either  for  terms  of 
years  <Hr  for  lives,  were  seldom  granted  but  as  premiums  to  the  sub» 
scribers  to  a  new  loan,  over  and  above  the  redeemaUe  annnity  or 
interest  upon  the  credit  of  which  the  loan  was  supposed  to  be  made. 
They  were  granted,  not  as  the  proper  fund  upon  which  the  mon^ 
was  borrowed ;  but  as  an  additiouU  encomagement  to  the  lender. 

Aaauities  fir  lives  have  •occasionally  been  granted  in  two  different 
ways ;  either  upon  separate  lives,  or  upon  lots  of  lives,  which  in  French 
are  called  Tontines,  from  the  name  ci  their  inventor.  When  annuities 
are  granted  upon  separate  lives,  the  death  cierery  individual  annuitant 
disburthens  the  public  revalue  so  fiur  as  it  was  affected  by  his  annuity. 
Wlwn  anmrities  are  grsnted  upon  tontines,  the  liberation  of  the  public 
revenue  does  not  oommenoe  till  the  death  of  all  the  annuitants  oom- 
prehended  in  one  lot,  which  may  sometimes  oonsist  of  twenty  or  thirty 
persons,  of  whom  the  survivora  succeed  to  the  annuities  of  all  those 
who  die  befiire  them ;  the  last  survivor  succeeding  to  the  annuities  of 
the  whole  kt.  Upon  the  same  revenue  more  money  can  always  be 
raised  by  tontines  than  by  annuities  fiir  separate  Hves.  An  annuity, 
with  a  ri|^  of  survivorship,  is  really  worth  UMre  than  an  equal  annuity 
fer  a  separate  life,  and  from  the  confidence  which  every  man  natundly 
has  in  his  own  good  fortune,  the  principle  upon  which  is  founded  the 
success  of  all  lotteries,  such  an  annuity  generally  sells  for  something 
more  than  it  is  worth.  In  covntries  where  it  is  usual  for  gavemment 
to  raise  money  by  granting  annuities,  tontkies  are  upon  this  account 
generally  preferred  to  annuitiea  for  separate  kves.  The  expedient 
which  will  raise  most  money,  is  almost  always  preferred  to  that  whidi 
is  likely  to  brii^  about  in  the  speediest  manner  the  liberation  of  the 
public  revesme. 

In  France  a  much  greater  proportion  •f  the  puUic  debts  eimsists  in 
annuities  for  lives  than  in  England.  According  to  a  memoir  presented 
by  the  pariiament  of  Bourdeaux  to  the  king  in  1764,  the  whole  public 
debt  of  France  is  estimated  at  twenty-four  hundred  milliops  of  livres ; 
of  which  the  capital  for  which  annuities  for  Mvca  had  been  granted, 
Is  supposed  to  amount  to  three  bundled  millions,  the  eighth  part  of  the 
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whole  public  debt  The  aimiiities  themselTes  are  eompated  to  amonnt 
to  thirty  miUioni  a  year,  the  fourth  part  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,  the  supposed  interest  of  that  whole  debt.  These  estimatioiis, 
I  know  very  w€^,  are  not  exact,  but  haying  been  presented  by  so  Tory 
respectable  a  body  as  approzimations  to  the  truth,  they  may,  I  appre- 
hend, be  considered  as  such.  It  is  not  the  diierent  degrees  of  anjdety 
in  the  two  governments  of  Fnmce  and  Rngiand  for  the  libention  of 
the  puUic  revenue,  which  oocssions  this  differoiee  in  their  raqpeetive 
modes  of  boRowing.  It  arises  altogether  fimn  the  different  views  and 
interests  of  the  lenders. 

In  Rngiand,  the  seat  of  government  being  in  the  greatest  mercantile 
city  in  the  worid,  the  merchants  are  generally  the  people  who  advance 
money  to  govetnment.  By  advancing  it  they  do  not  mean  to  diminish, 
but,  on  the  contnuy,  to  increase  their  mercantile  capitak ;  and  unless 
they  expected  to  sell  with  some  profit  their  share  in  the  subscription  for 
a  new  loan,  they  never  would  subscribe.  But  if  by  advancing  their 
mon^  they  were  to  purchase.  Instead  of  perpetual  annuities,  annuities 
for  lives  only,  whether  their  own  or  those  of  other  people,  they  would 
not  always  be  so  likely  to  sell  them  with  a  profit.  Annuities  upon 
their  own  lives  they  would  always  sell  with  loss ;  because  no  man  will 
give  for  an  annuity  upon  the  life  of  another,  whose  age  and  state  of 
health  are  nearly  the  same  with  his  own,  the  same  price  wl^ch  he 
would  give  for  <»ie  upon  his  own.  An  annuity  upon  the  life  of  a  third 
person,  indeed,  is,  no  doubt,  of  equal  value  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller; 
but  its  real  value  begins  to  diminish  from  the  momoit  it  is  granted, 
and  continues  to  do  so  more  and  more  as  long  as  it  subsists.  It  can 
never,  therefore,  make  so  convenient  a  transferable  stock  as  a  perpetual 
umuity,  of  which  the  real  value  may  be  supposed  always  the  same,  or 
very  nearly  the  same. 

In  France  the  seat  of  government  not  being  in  a  great  mercantile 
city,  merchants  do  not  make  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  peofde  who 
advance  money  to  government.  The  pec^ple  ooncemed  in  the  finances, 
the  formers  gaieral,  the  receivers  of  the  taxes  which  are  not  in  form, 
the  court  bankers.  See.  make  the  greater  part  of  those  who  advance 
their  money  in  all  public  exigencies.  Sudi  people  are  coimncmly  men 
ofmeanbirth,  butof  great  wealth,  and  frequently  of  great  pride.  They 
are  too  proud  to  marry  their  equals,  and  women  of  quality  disdain  to 
marry  them.  They  frequently  resolve,  th^wfore,  to  live  bachelors^  and 
having  neither  any  fomilies  of  their  own,  nor  much  regard  for  those  of 
their  relations,  whom  they  are  not  always  very  fond  of  acknowledging, 
they  desire  only  to  live  in  splendour  during  their  own  time^  and  are  not 
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unwilliiig  that  their  fbrtmie  should  end  with  themselyes.  The  number 
of  rich  people,  besides^  nHio  are  either  averse  to  marry,  or  whose  con- 
dition of  life  renders  it  either  improper  or  inconvenient  for  them  to  do 
so,  is  mach  greater  in  France  than  in  England.  To  sudi  people,  nHio 
have  little  or  no  care  for  posterity,  nothing  can  be  more  convenient 
than  to  ezchai^  their  capital  for  a  revenue,  which  is  to  last  just  as 
kmg,^  and  no  longer  than  they  wish  it  to  da 

The  ordinary  expence  of  the  greater  part  of  modem  governments 
in  time  of  peace  being  equal  or  neariy  equal  to  their  ordinary  revenue, 
when  war  comes,  they  are  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  increase  their 
revenue  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  expence.  They  are  un- 
willing, for  fear  of  offending  the  peofrie,  who  by  so  great  and  so  sudden 
an  increase  of  taxes,  would  soon  be  disgusted  with  the  war ;  and  they 
are  unable,  from  not  well  knowing  what  taxes  would  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  revenue  wanted.  The  fecility  of  borrowing  delivers  them 
ftom  the  embarrassment  niiich  this  fear  and  inability  would  other- 
wise  occasion.  By  means  of  borrowing  they  are  enabled,  with  a  very 
moderate  increase  of  taxes,  to  raise,  from  year  to  year,  money  suffi- 
cient for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  by  the  practice  of  perpetual  fonding 
they  are  enabled,  with  the  smallest  possible  increase  of  taxes,  to  raise 
annually  the  largest  possible  sum  of  money.  In  great  empires  the 
peofde  who  live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  provinces  remote  ftom  the 
scene  of  action,  feel,  many  of  them,  scarce  any  inconveniency  ftom  the 
war ;  but  enjoy,  at  their  ease,  the  amusement  of  reading  in  the  news- 
papers the  exploits  of  their  own  fleets  and  armies.  To  them  this 
amusement  compensates  the  small  difference  between  the  taxes  wlii<A 
they  pay  on  account  of  the  #ar,  and  those  which  they  had  been  ao^ 
customed  to  pay  in  time  of  peace.  They  are  comm<mly  dissatisfied 
with  the  return  of  peace,  which  puts  an  end  to  their  amusement,  and 
to  a  thousand  visionary  hopes  of  conqiMst  and  national  glory,  bom  a 
longer  continuance  of  tlie  war. 

The  return  of  peace,  indeed,  seldom  relieves  them  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  taxes  imposed  during  the  war.  These  are  mortgaged  for 
the  interest  of  the  debt  contracted  in  order  to  carry  it  on.  If,  over 
and  Aove  p^rteg  the  interest  of  this  debt,  and  defraying  the  (ordinary 
expence  of  government,  the  old  revenue,  together  with  the  new 
taxes,  produce  some  surplus  revenue,  it  may  perhaps  be  converted 
into  a  sinking  fimd  fot  paying  off  the  debt  But,  in  the  first  place, 
this  sinking  fond,  even  supposing  it  should  be  applied  to  no  other 
purpose,  is  general^  altogether  inadequate  for  paying,  in  the  course 

^[Ed.  I  reads 'just  as  long  as'.] 
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the  burden 
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on  the 
conclusion 
of  peace. 
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Any  new 
taxes 
impOMd 
are  rarely 
■uffident  to 
do  more 
than  pay  the 
newinteresl. 
Sinking 
fnnds  arise 
generally 
from 

reductions 
of  interest. 


and  are 

constantly 

misapplied. 


of  any  period  during  whksli  it  tan  reawmaUy  be  expeeted  that  peace 
shonld  continue,  tbe  wIm^  debt  contrmeted  durii^  the  war;  and* 
in  the  second  fdace,  this  fund  is  aknost  aluvtys  applied  to  other 
purposes. 

The  new  taxes  were  imposed  for  the  8<^  purpose  of  paying  the 
interest  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  theoL  If  they  produce  more,  it 
is  generally  something  whidi  was  ndUier  intended  nor  expected,  and 
is  therefore  seldom  very  considerate.  Sinking  fimds  hMwe  generally 
arisen,  not  so  much  fiom  any  surphis  of  the  taxes  which  was  over  and 
above  what  was  necessary  for  paying  the  interest  or  annuity  origiaaUy 
charged  upon  them,  as  ftom  a  subsequent  reduction  of  that  interest 
That  of  HoUuid  in  1655,  and  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  in  1665, 
were  both  fonned  in  this  manner.^  HoMse  the  usual  insufficiency  of 
such  funds. 

During  the  most  profound  peace,  various  evoOs  occur  which  require 
an  extraordinary  expence,  and  government  finds  it  always  mofe  con- 
venient to  defimy  this  expence  by  mtsaf^ying  the  sinking  fund  than 
by  imposing  a  new  tax.  Every  new  tax  is  immediately  felt  more  or 
less  by  the  people.  It  occasions  always  some  murmur,  and  meets  with 
some  opposition.  The  more  taxes  may  have  been  multiplied,  the 
higher  they  may  have  been  raised  up<m  every  different  subject  of 
taxation ;  Uie  more  loudly  the  people  com[^n  of  every  new  tax,  the 
more  difficult  it  becomes  too  either  to  find  out  new  suljjeets  of  taxation, 
or  to  raise  much  higher  the  taxes  already  imposed  upon  the  old.  A 
mom^Uary  suspension  of  the  payment  of  debt  is  not  immediately  felt 
by  the  people,  and  occasions  neithar  murmur  nor  comidaint  To 
borrow  of  the  sinking  fond  is  always  an  obvious  and  ea^  expedient 
for  getting  out  of  the  present  difficulty^  The  more  the  public  ddiHs 
may  have  been  accumulated,  the  more  necessary  it  may  have  become 
to  study  to  reduce  them,  the  more  dangerous,  the  more  ruinous  it  may 
be  to  misapply  any  part  of  the  sinking  fond ;  the  less  likely  is  the 
public  dd>t  to  be  reduced  to  any  considerable  degree,  the  more  likely, 
the  more  certainly  is  the  sinking  fond  to  be  misi^i^ied  towards  de- 
caying all  the  eidraordinary  expences  which  occur  in  time  ci  peace. 
When  a  nation  is  already  overburdened  with  taxes,  nothing  but  the 
necessities  of  a  new  war,  nothing  but  either  the  animosity  of  national 
vengeance,  or  the  anxiety  for  national  security,  can  induce  the  peqple 
to  submit,  with  tolerable  patience,  to  a  new  tax.  Hence  the  usual 
misapi^ication  of  the  sinking  fund. 


1  [AndersoD,  Commerce^  mentions  these  reductions  under  their  dates,  and  recalls  tbem  in 
reference  to  the  British  rechictioa  in  17x7.] 
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In  Great  BHtaiii,  from  the  tiAie  that  we  had  first  recourse  to  the 
minoiis  expecKent  of  perpetii4l  ftmding,  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  in  time  of  peace,  has  never  borne  aaay  proportion  to  its  accumula- 
tion in  time  of  war.  It  was  in  the  war  which  began  in  1688,  and  was 
concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswiek  in  1697,  that  the  foundation  of 
the  present  enormous  debt  of  Great  BHtaia  was  first  laid. 

On  the  dlst  of  December  1697,  the  public  debts  of  Great  Britain, 
funded  and  unfunded,  amovnted  to  21,515,742 L  IBs,  Sid.  A  great 
part  of  those  debts  had  been  oontracted  upon  slu>rt  antidpaticms,  and 
some  part  upon  annuities  for  lives;  so  Uiat  before  the  Slst  of  Decembar 
1701,  in  less  than  four  years,  there  had  partly  been  paid  off,  and  partly 
reverted  to  the  public,  the  sum  of  5,121,041  /.  lUs.  Oicf, ;  a  greater 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  than  has  ever  since  been  brought  about 
in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  The  remaining  debt,  therefore,  amounted 
only  to  16,994,701  Lis.  7  id. 

In  the  war  whidi  began  in  1702,  and  which  was  concluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  public  debts  were  still  more  aocumulated.  On 
the  Slst  of  December  1714,  ttey  amounted  to  53,681,076  (.  5  s.  6^  d. 
The  subscription  into  the  South  Sea  fund  of  the  short  and  long^  an- 
nuities increased  the  capital  of  the  public  debts,  so  that  on  the  dlst 
of  December  1722,  it  amounted  to  55,282,978/.  Is.  S^d.  The  re- 
duction of  the  debt  began  in  1728,  and  went  on  so  slowly  that,  on  the 
81st  of  December  1789,  during  seventeen  years  of  profound  peace,  the 
whole  sum  paid  off  was  no  more  than  €^828,854/.  17  s.  11^  d.  the 
capital  of  the  public  debt  at  that  time  amounting  to  46,954,628  L 
8s.  4H^d. 

The  Spanish  war,  which  began  in  1789,  and  the  French  war  which 
soon  followed  it,  occasioned  a  further  iaerease  of  the  ddiyt,  which,  on 
the  81st  of  December  1748,  after  the  war  had  been  condnded  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  amounted  to  78,298,818 L  Is.  l(a d.  The 
most  profound  peace  of  seventeen  years  contiBuanee  had  taken  no 
more  than  8,828,854iL  17^.  11^^  from  it.  A  war  of  less  than  nine 
years  continuance  added  81,888,689/.  ISs.  d^d.  to  it.' 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt  was  reduced,  or  at  least  measures  were  taken  for  reducing  it, 
from  four  to  three  per  cent. ; '  the  sinking  fund  was  increased,  and 
some  part  of  the  public  debt  was  paid  off.  In  1755,  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  war,  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
72,289,678/.^    On  the  5th  of  January  1768,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

*  [Ed.  I  reads  '  long  and  short '.] 

*See  James  Postlethwaite's  history  of  the  public  revenue.  [Pp.  43,  143-145, 147,  234,  300. 
The  reference  covers  the  three  pangraphs  in  the  text  above.] 

'[Above,  p.  40Z.]  ^  (Pr^unt  Stale  of  the  Nation  (above,  vol  I ,  p.  409),  p.  38.] 
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In  the 
eleven  years 
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beton  Janu- 
ary 1775  the 
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was  only  ten 
and  a  half 
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peace,  the  funded  debt  amounted  to  192,60S,SS6  LSs.H  d.^  The  un- 
funded debt  has  been  stated  at  18,9^7,589  L%s,%d.  But  the  ezpenoe 
occasioned  by  the  war  did  not  end  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  ;^ 
so  that  though,  <m  the  5th  of  January  1764,  the  fimded  debt  was 
increased  (partly  by  a  new  loan,  and  partly  by  funding  a  part  of  the 
unfunded  debt)*  to  ]29>586,789^  10 «.  lld.^  there  still  remained 
(according  to  the  veiy  well  inf<nrmed  author  of  the  Considerations  on 
the  trade  and  finances  of  Great  Britain  ^)  an  unfunded  debt  which  was 
brought  to  account  in  that  and  the  following  year,  of  9,975,017/.  12«. 
md.  In  1764,  therefore,  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  funded 
and  unfunded  together,  amounted,  according  to  this  author,  to 
139,561,807  i^  2«.  ^d.^  The  annuities  for  lives  too,  which  had  been 
granted  as  premiums  to  the  subscriban  to  the  new  loans  in  1757, 
estimated  at  fourteen  years  purdiase,  were  valued  at  472,500  /. ;  and 
the  annuities  for  long  terms  of  years,  granted  as  premiums  likewise, 
in  1761  and  1762,  estimated  at  27^  years  purchase,  were  valued  at 
6,826,875  U  During  a  peace  of  about  seven  years  continuance,  the 
]Mrudent  and  truly  patriot  administration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  was  not  able 
to  pay  off  an  old  debt  of  six  millions.  During  a  war  of  nearly  the 
same  continuance,  a  new  debt  ci  m<Nre  than  seventy-five  millions  was 
contracted. 

On  the  5th  of  January  1775,  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  124,996,086/.  Is.  6id,  The  unfunded,  exclusive  of  a 
krge  civil  list  debt,  to  4,150,286/.  Ss.  \lld.  Both  together,  to 
129,146,822  LSs.Sd.  Acc<mling  to  this  account  the  whole  debt  paid 
off  during  eleven  years  profound  peace  amounted  only  to  10,415,474/. 
161.  9id,  Even  this  small  reduction  of  debt,  however,  has  not  been 
all  made  from  the  savings  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state. 
Several  extraneous  sums,  altogether  independent  of  that  ordinaiy 
revenue,  have  contributed  towards  it.  Amongst^  these  we  may  redLon 
an  additional  shilling  in  the  pound  land  tax  ior  three  years ;  the  two 
millions  received  firom  the  East  India  company,  as  indemnification  for 


1  r Anderson,  Commerce ,  postscript  ad  initS^ 

*  r  But  the  expenses  of  the  war  did  not  oease  with  its  operations.'— C^^tm^mK/Mmj  (see  a 
few  fines  below),  p.  4.] 

«r/Wrf..  p.  s.] 

4  [The  account  is  given  in  the  Continuation  of  Anderson's  Commerce,  a.d.  1764.  voL  iv., 
p.  c8,  in  ed.  of  1801.    The  '  fd.' should  be  *  M.'] 

^[Considerations  on  the  Trade  and  Finances  of  this  Kingdom  and  on  the  measures  of 
administration  with  respect  to  those  great  national  injects  since  the  conclusion  cf  the  peace, 
by  Thomas  Whately,  1766  (often  ascimd  to  Geocge  OrenTille),  p.  aa.] 

<  [This  is  the  amount  obtained  by  adding  the  two  items  mentiooed,  and  is  the  reading  of 
ed.  X.  Eds.  a-5  all  read  '  ;£i39>5x6,8o7  as.  4d..'  whidi  is  doubtless  a  misprint  The  total  is 
not  given  in  Considerations^] 

''iConsiderationSf  p.  4.]  *[Ed.  i  reads  *  Among '.] 
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their  territorial  acquisitions ;  and  the  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  received  from  the  bank  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter.  To 
these  must  be  added  several  other  sums  which,  as  they  arose  out  of 
the  late  war,  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  deductions  from  the 
ezpences  of  it     The  principal  are, 

/.        1.    d. 

The  produce  of  Frrach  prises 690,449  18    9 

Composition  for  French  prisoners  ....  670,000  0  0 
What  has  been  received  from  the  sale  of  the  ceded  ">       ^^  ^^^     ^    ^ 

islands! J       95,500    0    0 

Total,  1,455,949  18    9 

If  we  add  to  this  sum  the  balance  of  the  earl  of  Chatham's  and  Mr. 
Calcraft's  accounts,  and  other  army  savings  of  the  same  kind,  together 
with  what  has  been  received  from  the  bank,  the  East  India  company, 
and  the  additional  shilling  in  the  pound  land  tax ;  the  whole  must  be 
a  good  deal  more  than  five  millions.  The  debt,  therefore,  which 
since  the  peace  has  been  paid  out  of  the  savings  from  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  state,  has  not,  one  year  with  another,  amounted  to  half 
a  million  a  year.  The  sinking  fund  has,  no  doubt,  been  considerably 
augmented  since  the  peace,  by  the  debt  which  has  been  paid  off,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  redeemable  four  per  cents,  to  three  per  cents., 
and  by  the  annuities  for  lives  which  have  fallen  in,  and,  if  peace  were  ' 
to  continue,  a  million,  perhaps,  might  now  be  annually  spared  out  of 
it  towards  the  discharge  of  the  debt.  Another  million,  accordingly, 
was  paid  in  the  course  of  last  year ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  civil 
list  debt  was  left  unpaid,  and  we  are  now  involved  in  a  new  war  which, 
in  its  progress,  may  prove  as  expensive  as  any  of  our  former  wars.' 
The  new  debt  which  will  probably  be  contracted  before  the  end  of  the 
next  campaign,  may  perhaps  be  nearly  equal  to  all  the  old  debt  which 
has  been  paid  off  from  the  savings  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
state.  It  would  be  altogether  chimerical,  therefore,  to  expect  that 
the  public  debt  should  ever  be  completely  discharged  by  any  savings 
which  are  likely  to  be  made  from  that  ordinary  revenue  as  it  stands  at 
present 

The  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  nations  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly those  of  England,  have  by  one  author  been  represented  as  the 
accumulation  of  a  great  capital  superadded  to  the  other  capital  of  the 

^ TAbove,  p.  So,  Doie 3.]  '[Eds.  1-3 read 'was'.] 

'It  has  proved  more  ezpeoshre  than  way  ci  oar  former  w-ars;  and  hu  involved  us  in  an 
additioDaldd)t  of  more  than  one  famidredminioos.  Doriog  a  proroond  peace  of  deven  jrears, 
little  more  than  ten  millions  of  debt  was  paid ;  during  a  war  of  seven  years,  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  was  contracted.    [This  note  appears  nnt  in  ed.  3.] 


The  opittioo 
that  the 
national 
debt  it  an 
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cmpitalU 

altogether 

erroneous. 


When 


expenditure 
it  met  by 
taxes,  it  only 
diverts  un- 
productive 
labour  from 
one  unpro- 
ductive 
employment 
to  another. 


eountiy,  by  means  of  which  its  trade  is  extended,  its  nuaui&ctares 
multiplied^  and  its  lands  cultivated  and  improved  much  beyond  what 
they  could  have  been  by  means  of  that  other  cajntal  mily.^  He  does 
not  consider  that  the  capital  which  the  first  creditors  of  the  public 
advanced  to  government,  was,  from  the  m<nnent  in  which  they  advmooed 
it,  a  certain  portion  of  the  annual  produce  turned  away  firom  serving 
in  the  fbnctkm  of  a  cajntal,  to  serve  in  that  of  a  revenue ;  from  main- 
taining productive  labourers  to  maintain  onpvodvctive  ones,  and  to  be 
spent  and  wasted,  generally  in  the  course  of  the  year,  wiAout  ev^&  the 
hope  of  any  future  reproducti<HL  In  return  for  the  capital  which  they 
advanced  they  obtained,  indeed,  an  annuity  in  the  public  funds  in  most 
cases  of  more  than  equal  value.  This  annuity,  no  doubt,  replaced  to 
them  their  capital,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  trade  and  busi- 
ness to  the  same  or  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  before ;  that  is, 
they  were  enabled  either  to  borrow  of  other  people  a  new  capital  upon 
the  credit  of  this  annuity,  or  by  selling  it  to  get  from  other  people  a  new 
capital  of  their  own,  equal  or  superior  to  that  which  they  had  advanced 
to  government  This  new  capital,  however,  which  they  in  this  manner 
either  bought  or  borrowed  of  other  people,  must  have  existed  in  the 
country  before,  and  must  have  been  employed  as  all  capitals  are,  in 
maintaining  productive  labour.  When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  advanced  their  money  to  government,  though  it  was  in  some 
respects  a  new  capital  to  them,  it  was  not  so  to  the  countiy ;  but  was 
only  a  capital  withdrawn  from  certain  employments  in  order  to  be 
turned  towards  others.  Though  it  replaced  to  them  what  they  had 
advanced  to  government,  it  did  not  replace  it  to  the  countiy.  Had 
they  not  advanced  this  capital  to  government,  there  would  have  been 
in  the  country  two  capitals,  two  portions  of  the  annual  produce,  instead 
of  one,  employed  in  maintaining  productive  labour. 

When  for  defraying  the  expence  of  government  a  revenue  is  raised 
within  the  year  from  the  produce  of  free  or  unmortgaged  taxes,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  private  people  is  only  turned  away  from 
maintaining  one  species  of  unproductive  labour,  towards  maintaining 
another.  Some  part  of  what  they  pay  in  those  taxes  might  no  doubt 
have  been  accumulated  into  capital,  and  consequently  employed  in 
maintaining  productive  labour;  but  the  greater  part  would  probably 
have  been  spent  and  consequently  employed  in  maintaining  unpro- 


^[Ganiier's  ute,  R^ckercka  eic,,  torn,  iv.,  p.  501,  is  '  Pinto :  TtmU  dt  ia  CirtuUUum 
ti  dm  Cridit*  a  work  pwblittfwd  in  1771  (*  Arastordun'), '  par  ranteur  de  reaai  sor  le  luxe,* 
of  wbidi  tee  esp.  pp.  44,  45*  909-9x1.  But  an  Englidi  eaay  of  1731  to  the  wme  efibct  ii 
quoted  by  Mdoii^  Esstd  PoliHqu$  sur  U  Ctnmmenx,  diap.  zxiii.,  ed.  of  1761,  p.  996,  and 
Melon  ieems  to  be  referred  to  below,  p.  419.    Cp.  Lectures,  p.  axa] 
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dnctire  kboiir.  The  piUic  expeoce^  however,  when  deinyed  in  this 
mumer,  bo  doubt  hinders  more  or  leas  the  farther  accumulation  of 
new  oapital;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  occasion  the  destruction  of  an j 
actually  existing  capital. 

When  the  puUic  eiqpence  is  defimyed  by  funding,  it  is  defrayed  by 
the  annval  destructifni  of  some  cajntid  which  had  before  existed  in  the 
country ;  l^  the  perversion  of  some  portion  of  the  annual  produce 
which  had  befinre  been  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive 
labour,  towards  that  of  unproductive  labour.  As  in  this  case,  howevei^ 
the  taxes  are  lighter  than  they  would  have  been,  had  a  revenue  suffici- 
ent for  defraying  the  same  expence  been  raised  within  the  year ;  the 
private  revenue  of  individuals  is  necessarily  less  burdened,  and  conse- 
quently their  ability  to  save  and  accumulate  some  part  of  that  revenue 
into  capital  is  a  good  deal  less  impaired.  If  the  method  of  funding 
destroy^  mora  old  capital,  it  at  the  same  time  hinders  less  the  accumulation 
or  acquisition  of  new  capital,  than  that  of  defraying  the  puUic  expence 
by  a  revenue  raised  within  the  year.  Under  the  system  of  funding, 
the  frugality  and  industry  of  private  people  can  more  easily  repair  the 
breaches  which  the  waste  and  extravagance  of  government  may  oc- 
casionally make  in  the  general  capital  of  the  society. 

It  is  only  during  the  continuance  of  war,  however,  that  the  system 
of  frmding  has  this  advantage  over  the  other  system.  Were  the  eiqpence 
of  war  to  be  defrayed  always  by  a  revenue  raised  within  the  year,  the 
taxes  from  whidi  that  extraordinary  revenue  was  drawn  would  last  no 
longer  than  the  war.  The  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate, 
though  less  during  the  war,  would  have  been  greater  during  the  peace 
than  under  the  system  of  funding.  War  would  not  necessarily  have 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  any  old  capitals,  and  peace  would  have 
oocasifHied  the  accumulation  a£  many  more  new.  Wars  would  in 
general  be  more  speedily  omcluded,  and  less  wantonly  undertaken. 
The  people  feeling,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  complete 
burden  of  it,  would  soon  grow  weary  of  it,  and  government,  in  order 
to  humour  them,  would  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  cairying  it  on 
longer  than  it  was  necessary  to  do  so.  The  foresight  of  the  heavy  and 
unavoidable  burdens  of  war  would  hinder  the  peojde  from  wantonly 
calling  for  it  when  there  was  no  real  or  8<^d  interest  to  fight  for. 
The  seasons  during  which  the  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate 
was  somewhat  impaired,  woold  occur  more  rsrely,  and  be  of  shorter 
continuance.  Those  on  the  contrary,  during  which  that  ability  was 
in  the  highest  vigour,  would  be  of  much  longer  duration  than  they  can 
well  be  under  the  system  of  funding. 
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Moreov«r 
fandtng  at 
length 
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the  ordinary 
peace 
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difference. 
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ability  to 
improve  his 
land. 


When  fundings  besides,  has  made  a  certain  progress,  the  miiltiplio»- 
tion  of  taxes  which  it  brings  along  with  it  sometimes  impairs  as  much 
the  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate  ertsn  in  time  of  peace,  as 
the  other  system  would  in  time  of  war.  The  peace  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  amounts  at  {^esent  to  more  than  ten  millions  a  year.  If  free 
and  unmortgaged,  it  might  be  sufficient,  with  proper  management  and 
without  contracting  a  shilHng  of  new  debt,  to  carry  on  the  most  vigoroos 
war.  The  private  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  is  at 
present  as  much  encumbered  in  time  of  peace,  their  ability  to  accnmo- 
late  is  ^  as  much  impaired  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  time  of  the 
most  expensive  war,  had  the  pernicious  system  of  funding  never  been 
adopted. 

In  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  it  has  been  said, 
it  is  the  right  hand  which  pays  the  left.*  The  money  .does  not  go  out 
of  the  country.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  one  set  of  the 
inhabitants  which  is  transferred  to  another ;  and  the  nation  is  not  a 
fiurthing  the  poorer.  This  apology  is  founded  altogether  in  the  sophistry 
of  the  mercantile  system,  and  after  the  long  examination  which  I  have 
already  bestowed  upon  that  system,  it  may  periiaps  be  unnecessary  to 
say  any  thing  further  about  it.  It  supposes,  besides,  that  the  whole 
public  debt  is  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  happens 
not  to  be  true ;  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  several  other  foreign  nations, 
having  a  very  considerable  share  in  our  public  funds.  But  though 
the  whole  debt  were  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  it  would 
not  upon  that  account  be  less  pernicious. 

Land  and  capital  stock  are  the  two  original  sources  of  all  revenue  both 
private  and  public  Capital  stock  pays  the  wages  of  productive  labour, 
whether  employed  in  agriculture,  manufiu;tnres,  or  commerce.  Hie 
management  of  those  two  original  sources  of  revenue  bekmgs  to  two 
different  sets  of  people ;  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  the  owners  or 
employers  of  capital  stock. 

The  profHTietcNr  of  land  is  interested  for  the  sake  of  his  own  revenue 
to  keep  his  estate  in  as  good  condition  as  he  can,  by  building  and  re- 
pairing his  tenants  houses,  l^  making  and  maintaining  the  necessary 
drains  and  ^closures,  and  all  those  other  expensive  improv^nents 
which  it  properly  belongs  to  the  landlord  to  make  and  maintaia  But 
by  different  land-taxes  the  revenue  of  the  landlord  may  be  so  much 
diminished;   and  by  different  duties  upon  the  necessaries  and  con- 

1  rMisprimed  *  it '  ined.  5.] 

*['  Les  Dettes  d'un  Etat  sont  des  dettes  de  la  main  droite  k  la  main  gaudie,  dcmt  le  OGqa 
ne  se  trouvera  pcint  aflbibli,  s'il  a  la  quantity  d'aliments  n^oessaires,  et  s^il  sail  les  difbibuef;' 
— MdoQ,  Essai  politique  sur  U  Commerce,  chap,  xxiil,  ed.  of  1761,  p.  296.] 
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veniences  of  life,  that  diminished  revenue  may  be  rendered  of  so  little 
real  value,  that  he  may  find  himself  altogether  unable  to  make  or 
maintain  those  expensive  improvements.  When  the  landlord,  how- 
ever, ceases  to  do  his  part,  it  is  altogether  impossible  that  the  tenant 
should  continue  to  do  his.  As  the  distress  of  the  landlord  increases, 
the  agricuhnre  of  the  country  must  necessarily  decline. 

When,  by  diieroit  taxes  upcm  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
Hfe,  the  owners  and  employets  of  capital  stock  find,  that  whatever 
revenue  they  derive  fh»n  it,  will  not,  in  a  particular  country,  purchase 
the  same  quantity  of  those  necessaries  and  conveniences  which  an 
equal  revenue  w<mld  in  almost  any  other,  they  will  be  disposed  to 
remove  to  some  other.  And  when,  in  order  to  raise  those  taxes,  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  merchants  and  manu&cturers,  that  is,  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  employers  of  great  capitals,  come  to  be  continually 
exposed  to  the  mortifying  and  vexatious  visits  of  the  tax-gatherers, 
this  disposition  to  remove  will  soon  be  dumged  into  an  actual  removaL 
The  industry  of  the  country  will  necessarily  &11  with  the  removal  of 
the  capital  which  supported  it,  and  the  ruin  of  trade  and  manu- 
fiustures  will  follow  the  dedension  of  agriculture. 

To  transfer  firom  the  owners  of  those  two  great  sources  of  revenue, 
land  and  capital  stock,  from  the  persons  immediately  interested  in  the 
good  condition  of  every  particular  portion  of  land,  and  in  the  good 
management  of  every  particular  portion  of  capital  stock,  to  another 
set  of  persons  (the  creditors  of  the  pnUic,  who  have  no  such  particular 
interest),  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  either,  must,  in 
the  long-run,  occasion  both  the  neglect  of  land,  and  the  waste  or 
removal  of  capital  stodc  A  creditor  of  the  public  has  no  doubt  a 
general  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  of  the  country ;  and  consequently  in  the  good  condition 
of  its  lands,  and  in  the  good  management  of  its  capital  stock.  Should 
there  be  any  general  feilure  or  declension  in  any  of  these  things,  the 
pi^ldnce  of  the  difierent  taxes  might  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  pay  him 
the  annuity  or  interest  which  is  due  to  him.  But  a  creditor  of  the 
pablie,  consideied  merely  as  such,  has  no  interest  in  the  good  condition 
of  any  particular  portion  of  land,  or  in  the  good  management  of  any 
particular  portion  of  capital  stock.  As  a  creditor  of  the  public  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  any  sudi  particular  portion.  He  has  no  inspectimi 
of  it.  He  can  have  no  care  about  it.  Its  ruin  may  in  some  ^  cases  be 
unknown  to  him,  and  cannot  directly  affect  him. 
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The  practice 
of  funding 
has  always 
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statee. 


The  superi- 
ority of  the 
British 
system  of 
taxation  will 
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burden. 


The  pmctice  of  fonding  has  grmdually  enfeebled  every  sUite  which 
has  adapted  it.  The  Italian  republics  seem  to  have  b^^un  it.  Genaa 
and  Venice,  the  only  two  remaining  which  can  pretend  to  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by  it.  Spain  teems  to 
have  learned  the  practice  from  the  Italian  republics,  and*  (its  teaes 
being  probably  less  judidous  than  theirs)  it  has,  in  proportion  to  its 
natural  strength,  been  still  more  enfeebled*  The  debts  of  Spain  are 
of  very  old  standing.  It  was  deeply  kk  debt  before  the  end  ei  the 
sixteenth  century,  about  a  hundred  years  before  England  owed  a 
shilling.  Fiance,  notwithstanding  all  its  natural  resomces,  langnishcs 
under  an  oppressive  load  of  the  same  kind.  The  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  is  as  much  enfeebled  by  its  debts  as  either  Genomat 
Venice.  Is  it  likely  that  in  Great  Britain  alone  a  practice,  which  has 
brought  either  weakness  or  desolation  into  every  other  country,  should 
prove  altogether  innocent  ? 

The  system  of  taxation  established  in  those  different  ooumfcries,  ft 
may  be  said,  is  inferior  to  that  of  England.  I  beli^re  it  is  sa.  Bat  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  wisest  government  has  ex- 
hausted all  the  proper  subjects  of  taxation,  it  must,  in  cases  ci  urgent 
necessity,  have  recourse  to  improper  ones.^  The  wise  republic  of 
Holland  has  upon  some  occasions  been  obliged  to  have  leooune  to 
taxes  as  inconvenient  as  the  greater  part  of  those  of  Spain.  Another 
war  begun  before  any  considerable  liberation  of  the  public  rvwemmt 
had  been  biought  about,  and  growing  in  its  progress  as  expensive  as 
the  last  war,  may,  from  irresistible  necessity,  render  the  British  ^psteai 
of  taxation  as  of^essive  as  that  of  H<^land,  or  e^rea  as  that  of  Spain. 
To  the  honour  of  our  juresent  system  of  taxation,  tedeed,  it  has  hither- 
to given  9o  little  embarrassment  to  industry,  that,  durii^  the  ooune 
even  of  the  most  expulsive  wars,  the  fri^;ality  and  good  coodoct  of 
individuab  seem  ^  to  have  been  aUe,  by  saving  and  accumulation,  to 
repair  all  the  breaches  which  the  waste  and  esctiavtagance  of  govenci- 
ment  had  made  in  the  general  ci^tal  of  the  society.  At  the  conduotoi 
of  the  late  war,  the  most  expensive  that  Great  B(M)ain  evo*  waged,  her 
agriculture  was  as  flourishing,  her  manufitcturers  as  numerous  and  as 
fully  employed,  and  her  commerce  as  extensive,  as  they  had  ever  been 
before.  The  capital,  therefore,  which  suj^Mirted  all  those  different 
branches  of  industry,  must  have  been  equal  to  what  it  had  ever  been 
before.  Since  the  peace,  agriculture  has  been  still  forther  improved, 
the  rents  of  houses  have  risen  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  country, 
a  proof  of  the  increasing  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  people ;  and  the 
annual  amount  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  taxes,  of  the  principal 


^  [Above,  p.  39a] 
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Imuicbes  «f  the  excise  and  customs  in  particnkr,  has  been  continually 
increasing,  an  equally  clear  piroof  of  an  increasing  consumption,  and 
consequently  of  an  increasing  produce,  which  could  alone  support  that 
consumption.  Great  Britain  seems  to  support  with  ease,  a  burden 
which,  half  a  oentuiy  ago,  nobody  believed  her  capable  of  supporting. 
Let  us  Boty  however,  upon  this  account  rashly  conclude  that  she  is 
capable  of  supporting  any  burdten  ;  nor  even  be  too  ccmfident  itmt  she 
could  support,  without  great  distress,  a  burden  a  little  greater  than 
what  has  already  been  laid  upon  her. 

When  national  debts  have  once  been  aocumnlated  to  aoertain  d^pree, 
there  is  scarce,  I  believe,  a  single  instance  of  their  having  been  &kly 
and  completely  paid.  The  liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  if  it  has 
ever  been  Ixought  about  at  all,  has  always  been  brought  about  by  a 
bankruptcy ;  sometimes  l^  an  avowed  one,  but  always  by  a  real  one, 
though  frequently  by  a  pretended  payment^ 

The  nMi^  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin  has  been  the  most  usual 
expedient  by  which  a  real  public  bankruptcy  has  been  disguised  under 
the  appearance  of  a  pretended  payment.  If  a  sixpence,  for  example, 
should  either  by  act  of  parliament  or  royal  prodamation  be  raised,  to 
the  denomination  of  a  shillii^,  and  twenty  sixpences  to  that  of  a  pound 
sterling ;  the  person  who  under  the  old  denomination  had  boirowed 
twenty  shillings,  or  near  four  ounces  of  silver,  would,  under  the  new, 
pay  with  twenty  sixpences,  or  with  something  less  tlian  two  ounces* 
A  national  debt  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions,  nearly 
the  cajtttal  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  mi^t 
in  this  manner  be  paid  with  about  sixty-four  millions  of  our  present 
money.  It  would  indeed  be  a  pretended  payment  only,  and  the 
creditors  of  the  public  would  really  be  defrauded  of  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound  of  what  was  due  to  them.  The  calamity  too  would  extend 
much  frvther  than  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  and  those  of  every 
private  person  would  snSkac  a  proportionable  loss;  and  this  without 
any  advantage,  but  in  most  cases  with  a  great  additional  loss,  to  the 
creditors  of  the  publie.  If  the  creditors  of  the  public  indeed  were 
generally  mudi  in  debt  to  other  peojde,  they  might  in  some  measure 
compensate  their  loss  by  paying  their  creditors  in  the  same  ami  in 
whidi  the  public  had  paid  them.  But  in  most  countries  the  creditors 
of  the  public  are,  the  greater  part  ci  them,  wealthy  people,  who  stand 
more  in  the  relation  of  creditors  than  in  that  of  debtors  towards  the 

^  [Rajrnal  says  *  L'^videooeautofiae  seulement  k  dire  que  ks  gouvcnieiiients  qui  poor  le  mal- 
tatur  dci  pwplet  out  adopts  le  dtflcstable  tytt^sBt  <Ib8  empfants  dofvent  tdc  on  tuu  rabjunr : 
oi  <me  Tabus  qa'ilt  c&  ont  fnit  ks  focoera  vnuscmblabtanent  k  are  infid^ks.'— mi^'fv 
pkiiosopkiqve,  Amsterdam,  1773,  to°^  '^-*  P*  ^4*1 
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rest  of  their  fellow-citisens.  A  pretended  payment  of  this  kind,  there- 
fore, instead  of  alleviating,  aggravates  in  most  cases  the  loss  of  the 
creditors  of  the  public;  and  without  any  advantage  to  the  public, 
extends  the  calamity  to  a  great  number  of  other  innocent  people.  It 
occasi<ms  a  general  and  most  pernicious  subversicm  of  the  forbmes  of 
private  people ;  enriching  in  most  cases  the  idle  and  profuse  debtcM*  at 
the  expence  of  the  industrious  and  frugal  creditcHr,  and  transporting  a 
great  part  of  th6  national  capital  from  the  hands  which  were  likely  to 
increase  and  improve  it,  to  those  which  are  likely  to  dissipate  and 
destroy  it  When  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  state  to  declare  itself 
bankrupt,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  an 
individual  to  do  so,  a  £ur,  open,  and  avowed  bankruptcy  is  always  the 
measure  which  is  both  least  dishonourable  to  the  debtor,  and  least 
hurtful  to  the  creditor.  The  hcmour  of  a  state  is  surely  very  poorly 
provided  for,  when,  in  order  to  oovar  the  disgrace  of  a  real  bank- 
ruptcy, it  has  recourse  to  a  juggling  trick  of  this  kind,  so  easily  seen 
through,  and  at  the  same  time  so  extremely  pernicious. 
It  has  been  Almost  all  States,  however,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  when  reduced 

!S^^us.      to  t^  necessity,  have,  upon  some  occadons,  played  this  very  juggling 
1^^  trick.     TheRomans,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  reduced  the  As, 

Rome,  ^^  ^^Qjj^  Qf  denomination  by  which  they  computed  the  value  of  all 

their  other  coins,  from  containing  twelve  ounces  of  copper  to  o(«tain 
only  two  ounces :  that  is,  they  raised  two  ounces  of  o(^>per  to  a  de- 
nomination which  had  always  before  expressed  the  value  of  twelve 
ounces.  The  republic  was,  in  this  manner,  enabled  to  pay  the  great 
debts  which  it  had  contracted  with  the  sixth  part  of  what  it  really 
owed.  So  sudden  and  wo  great  a  bankruptcy,  we  should  in  the  present 
times  be  apt  to  imagine,  must  have  oceasioned  a  vary  violent  popular 
damour.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occasioned  any.  The  law  nHucfa 
enacted  it  was,  like  all  other  laws  relating  to  the  coin,  introduced  and 
cairied  through  the  assembly  of  the  people  by  a  tribune,  and  was 
probably  a  very  popular  law.  In  Rome,  as  in  all  the  other  anci^&t 
republics,  the  poor  peojde  were  constantly  in  ddbt  to  the  rich  and  the 
great,  who,  in  order  to  secure  th^  votes  at  the  annual  elections,  used 
to  lend  them  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  which,  being  never  paid, 
soon  accumulated  into  a  sum  too  great  eithar  for  the  debtor  to  pay, 
or  for  any  body  else  to  pay  for  him.  The  debtor,  for  fear  of  a  very 
severe  execution,  was  obliged,  without  any  further  gratuity,  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  whom  the  creditor  recommended.  In  spite  of  all 
the  laws  against  bribery  and  corruption,  the  bounty  of  the  candidates^ 
together  with  the  occasional  distributions  of  com,  which  were  ordered 
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fay  the  senate,  were  the  principal  funds  from  Whidi,  during  the  latter^ 
times  of  the  Raman  republic,  the  poorer  dtiaens  derived  their  sub^ 
sistence.  To  deliver  themselves  from  this  subjection  to  their  creditors, 
the  poorer  cttixens  were  continually  calling  out  either  for  an  entire 
abdition  of  debts,  or  fiar  what  they  called  New  Tables ;  that  is,  lor  a 
law  which  should  entitle  them  to  a  complete  acquittance,  upon  pa3ring 
only  a  certain  proportion  of  their  accumulated  debts.  The  law  which 
reduced  the  coin  of  all  denominations  to  a  sixth  part  of  its  former  value, 
as  it  enabled  them  to  pay  their  debts  with  a  sixth  part  of  what  they 
really  owed,  was  equivalent  to  the  most  advantageous  new  tables.  In 
order  to  satisfy  the  pec^le,  the  rich  and  the  great  were,  upon  several 
different  occasions,  obliged  to  consent  to  laws  both  for  abolishing 
debts,  and  for  introducing  new  tables ;  and  they  piobably  were  induced 
to  ooosent  to  this  law,  partly  for  the  same  reason,  and  partly  that,  by 
liberating  the  public  revenue,  tiiqr  might  restore  vigour  to  that  govemr 
ment  of  which  they  themselves  had  the  principal  directi<HL  An  opera^ 
tion  of  this  kind  would  at  once  reduce  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  millions  to  twenty-one  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence.  In  the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  As  was  still  fiirther 
reduced,  first,  from  two  ounces  of  cof^per  to  one  ounce ;  and  afterwards 
from  one  ounce  to  half  an  ounce ;  that  is,  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
its  original  value.'  By  combining  the  three  RcMnan  operations  into  cme, 
a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-ei^t  millions  of  our  present  money, 
might  in  this  manner  be  reduced  all  at  once  to  a  debt  of  five  millions 
tluee  hmidred  and  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thir^- 
three  poiinds  six  shillings  and  eight-pence.  Even  the  enormous  debt 
of  Great  Britain  might  in  this  manner  soon  be  paid. 

By  means  oi  such  expedients  the  ooin  of,  I  believe,  all  nations  has 
been  gradually  reduced  more  and  more  below  its  original  value,  and 
the  same  nominal  sum  has  been  gradually  fatought  to  contain  a  smaller 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver* 

Nations  have  sometimes,  for  the  same  purpose,  adulterated  the 
standard  of  their  coin ;  tiiat  is,  have  mixed  a  greater  quantity  of  alloy 
in  it.  If  in  the  pound  weight  of  our  silver  coin,  for  example,  instead 
of  eighteen  penny-weight,  according  to  the  present  standard,  there  was 
juixed  eight  ounces  of  alloy ;  a  pound  sterling,  or  twoity  shillings  oi 
such  coin,  would  be  worth  little  more  than  six  shillings  and  eight- 

^[EdaiAiidAMsd'kiler';  op.  above,  p.  364.] 

'[This  dbapierof  Roman hiitary  i»  hiMffrl  ona f«w  iWi»nrfB  in  Pliny,  H,N,t  Ub.  joudii, 
cap.  iil  Modem  criticisni  has  disoowed  tbe  facts  to  be  not  nearfy  to  simple  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  text] 
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pence  of  our  present  money.  The  quantity  of  silv^  contained  in 
six  shillings  and  eight-pence  of  our  present  money,  would  thus  be 
raised  very  nearly  to  the  denominatioti  of  a  poond  sterling.  The 
adulteration  of  the  standard  has  exactly  the  same  efiect  with  what  the 
French  call  an  augmentation,  or  a  direct  raising  of  the  denomination 
of  the  coin. 

An  augmentation,  or  a  direct  raising  of  the  denomination  of  the 
coin,  always  is,  and  from  its  nature  must  be,  an  open  and  avowed 
operation.  By  means  of  it  pieces  of  a  smaller  weight  and  bulk  are 
called  by  the  same  name  which  had  before  been  given  to  pieces  of  a 
greater  weight  and  bulk.  The  adulteration  of  the  standard,  cm  the 
contrary,  has  generally  been  a  concealed  operaticm.  By  means  of  it 
pieces  were  issued  from  the  mint  of  the  same  denominations^  and,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  contrived,  of  the  same  weight,  bulk,  and  appear- 
ance, with  pieces  which  had  been  current  before  of  much  greater 
value.  When  king  John  of  France,^  in  order  to  pay  his  debts, 
adulterated  his  coin,  all  the  officers  of  his  mint  were  sworn  to  secrecy. 
Both  operations  are  unjust  But  a  simjde  augmentation  is  an  injustice 
of  open  violence ;  whereas  an  adulteration  is  an  injustice  of  treacher- 
ous fraud.  This  latter  operation,  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
discovered,  and  it  could  never  be  concealed  very  long,  has  always  ex- 
cited much  greater  indignation  than  the  former.  The  coin  mfber  any 
considerable  augmentation  has  vary  seldom  been  brought  back  to  its 
former  weight;  but  after  the  greatest  adulterations  it  has  almost 
always  been  brought  back  to  its  former  fineness.  It  has  scarce  ever 
happened  that  the  fury  and  indignation  of  the  people  could  otherwise 
be  appeased. 

In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in  the  beginning  of  that 
of  Edward  VI.  the  English  coin  was  not  only  raised  in  its  denomina- 
tion, but  adulterated  in  its  standard.  The  like  frauds  were  practised 
in  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  James  VI.  They  have  occasionally 
been  practised  in  most  other  countries. 

That  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  can  ever*  be  completely 
liberated,  or  even  that  any  considerable  progress  can  ever  be  made  to- 
wards that  liberation,  while  the  surplus  of  that  revenue,  or  what  is  over 
and  above  defraying  the  annual  expence  of  the  peace  establishment,  is 
so  very  small,  it  seems  altogether  in  vain  to  expect.     That  liberatioD, 

'  See  Du  Cange  GtosMuy,  voce  Monete ;  the  Bmeidictiiir  edidop.  [This  givei  a  table  of  the 
aheratioDS  made  in  the  coin  and  refers  to  Le  Blanc,  TraiU  historiqiu  des  Momnofes  de 
France,  1793,  in  which  the  fiact  that  the  ofltors  were  adjured  bv  their  oaths  to  keep  the  nwttsr 
secret  is  mentioned  00  p.  218,  but  the  adjnratioii  is  also  quolea  in  the  moie  aooesBible  Meloa, 
Essai politique  sur  U  Commerce^  chap,  ziii.,  ed.  of  176I1  p.  177.] 

'[Misprinted  <  never '  in  eds.  9-5.] 
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it  is  evident,  can  never  be  brought  about  without  either  some  very 
considerable  augmentation  of  the  public  revenue,  or  some  equally  con- 
siderable reduction  of  the  public  expence. 

A  more  equal  land  tax,  a  more  equal  tax  upon  the  rent  of  houses, 
and  such  alterations  in  the  present  system  of  customs  and  excise  as 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  might, 
perhaps,  without  increasing  the  burden  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
people,  but  only  distributing  the  weight  of  it  more  equally  upon  the 
whole,  produce  a  considerable  augmentation  of  revenue.  The  most 
sanguine  projector,  however,  could  scarce  flatter  himself  that  any  aug- 
mentation of  this  kind  would  be  such  as  could  give  any  reasonable 
hopes,  either  of  liberating  the  public  revenue  altogether,  or  even  of 
making  such  progress  towards  that  liberation  in  time  of  peace,  as 
either  to  prevent  or  to  compensate  the  further  accumulation  of  the 
public  debt  in  the  next  war. 

By  extending  the  British  system  of  taxation  to  all  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire  inhabited  by  peofde  of  either^  British  or 
European  extraction,  a  much  greater  augmentation  of  revenue  might 
be  expected.  This,  however,  could  scarce,  perhaps,  be  d<Hie,  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  without  ad- 
mitting into  the  British  parliament,  or  if  you  will  into  the  states-* 
general  of  the  British  emjure,  a  fiur  and  equal  representation  of  all 
those  difierent  provinces,  that  of  each  province  bearing  the  same 
propcnrtion  to  the  produce  of  its  taxes,  as  the  representation  of  Great 
Britain  might  bear  to  the  produce  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  Great 
Britain.  The  private  interest  of  many  powerful  individuals,  the  con- 
firmed prejudices  of  great  bodies  of  people  seem,  indeed,  at  present,  to 
oppose  to  so  great  a  change  such  obstacles  as  it  may  be  very  difficult, 
perhaps  altogether  impossibly  to  surmount.  Without,  however,  pre- 
tending to  determine  whether  such  a  union  be  practicable  or  impractic- 
able, it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper,  in  a  apeculative  work  of  this 
kind,  to  consider  how  &r  the  British  system  of  taxation  might  be 
applicable  to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire ;  what  revenue 
might  be  expected  firom  it  if  so  applied,  and  in  what  manner  a  general 
union  of  this  kind  might  be  likely  to  affect  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  difierent  provinces  comprehended  within  it.  Such  a  speculation 
can  at  wotit  be  regarded  but  as  a  new  Utopia,  less  amusing  certainly, 
but  not  mote  useless  and  chimerical  than  the  old  one. 

The  land-tax,  the  stamp-duties,  and  the  different  duties  of  customs 
and  excise,  constitute  the  four  principal  bwmchtt  of  the  British  taxes. 
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Ireland  is  oertainly  as  able,  and  our  American  and  West  Indian 
plantations  more  able  to  pay  a  land-tax  than  Great  Britain.  Where  the 
landlord  is  subject  neither  to  tithe  nor  poors  rate,  he  must  oertainlj 
be  more  able  to  pay  such  a  tax,  than  where  he  is  snhject  to  both  those 
other  burdens.  The  tithe,  wh^ie  thare  is  no  modus,  and  where  it  ia 
levied  in  kind,  diminishes  more  what  would  otherwise  be  the  rent  of 
the  landl<Nrd,  than  a  land-tax  which  really  amounted  to  five  shillinga 
in  the  pound.  Such  •  tithe  will  be  found  in  most  cases  to  amount  to 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  real  rent  of  the  land,  or  of  what  remains 
after  repladnf  oomjdetely  the  capital  of  the  'former,  together  with  his 
reasonable  profit  If  aU  moduses  and  all  impropriations  were  talten 
•way,  the  complete  church  tithe  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could 
not  well  be  estimated  at  leas  than  six  or  seven  millions.  If  there  was 
no  tithe  either  in  Great  foitain  or  Irdand,  the  landlords  could  affixd 
to  pay  six  or  seven  millions  additional  land-tax,  without  being  more 
burdened  than  a  very  great  part  of  them  are  at  present  America 
pays  no  tithe,  and  conld  therefore  very  well  afford  to  pay  a  landrtaz. 
The  lands  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  indeed,  are  in  general  not 
tenanted  nor^  leased  out  to  formers.  They  could  not  Aerefore  be 
assessed  according  to  any  rent-rolL  But  neither  were  the  lands  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  4th  of  William  and  Mary,  assessed  acccHrdii^  to 
any  rentHK^l,  but  according  to  a  very  loose  and  inaccurate  estimation. 
The  lands  in  America  might  be  assessed  either  in  ibe  same  manner, 
or  according  to  an  equitable  valuation  in  consequence  of  an  aecurate 
survey,  like  that  which  was  lately  made  in  the  Milanese,  and  ki  the 
dominions  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia.* 

Stamp-duties,  it  is  evident,  might  be  levied  without  any  variation 
in  all  countries  iHiere  the  fcnrms  of  law  process,  and  the  deeds  by 
n^iich  property  both  real  and  personal  is  transferred,  are  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same. 

The  extension  of  the  custom-house  laws  of  Great  Britain  to  Ireland 
and  the  plantations,  provided  it  was  accompanied,  as  in  justice  it 
ought  to  be,  with  an  extension  of  the  freedom  of  trade,  would  be  in 
the  highest  d^vee  advantageous  to  both.  All  the  invidious  restraints 
which  at  present  oppress  the  trade  of  Ireland,  the  distinction  between 
the  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  commodities  of  America,  would 
be  entirely  at  an  end."  The  countries  north  of  Cape  Finistevre  woald 
be  as  open  to  eveiy  part  of  the  prodnoe  of  America,  as  those  aonth  of 
that  Cape  are  to  some  parts  of  that  praduce  at  present  The  tade 
between  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Britidi  empire  would,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  this  miiibniiity  in  the  costom-hoitte  lafws,  be  as  free  ms 
the  coasting  tnde  of  Great  BHtain  is  at  present.  The  British  empire 
would  thus  afibrd  within  itself  an  immense  internal  mariLCt  to  ereiy 
part  of  the  piodace  of  all  its  difierent  provinces.  So  great  an  extension 
of  market  would  soon  compensate  both  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations, 
aD  that  they  could  suffer  from  the  increase  of  the  duties  of  customs. 

The  excise  is  the  only  part  of  the  BHtish  system  o£  taxation,  which 
would  require  to  be  varied  in  any  respect  according  as  it  was  applied 
to  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  might  be  applied  to  Ire- 
land without  any  variation;  the  produce  and  consumption  of  that 
kingdom  being  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 
In  its  application  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  of  which  the  pro- 
duce and  consumption  are  so  reary  different  from  those  of  Great  Britain, 
some  modificaticm  might  be  necessary,  m  the  same  manner  as  in  its 
application  to  the  cyder  and  beer  counties  of  England. 

A  fermented  liqu<nr,  fi>r  example,  which  is  called  beer,  but  which, 
as  it  is  made  of  melasses,  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  our  beer, 
makes  a  consideiable  part  of  the  common  drink  of  the  people  in 
America.  This  liquor,  bb  it  can  be  kept  only  for  a  few  days,  cannot, 
like  our  beer,  be  prepared  «id  sUured  up  for  sale  in  great  breweries ; 
but  every  private  £unily  must  brew  it  for  their  own  use,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  cook  their  victuals.  But  to  subject  every  private 
frunily  to  the  odious  visits  and  examinaticm  of  the  tax-gatherers,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  subject  the  keepers  of  alehouses  and  the  brewers 
for  pablic  sale,  would  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  liberty.  If  for 
the  sake  of  equality  it  was  thought  necessary  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this 
liquor,  it  might  be  taxed  by  taxing  the  material  of  which  it  is  made, 
either  at  the  place  of  manu&cture,  or,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  trade 
rendered  such  an  excise  improper,  by  laying  a  duty  upon  its  importa^ 
tion  into  the  colony  in  which  it  was  to  be  consumed.  Besides  the 
duty  of  one  penny  a  gallon  imposed  by  the  British  parliament  upcm 
the  importation  of  melasses  into  America ;  there  is  a  provincial  tax 
of  this  kind  upon  their  imputation  into  Massachusets  Bay,  in  ships 
belongii^  to  any  other  colony,  of  eight-pence  the  hogshead ;  and 
another  upon  their  impmrtation,  from  the  northern  colonies,  into  South 
Carolina,  of  five-penee  the  gallon.  Or  if  neither  of  these  methods  was 
found  convenient,  each  fimiily  might  compound  for  its  consumption  of 
this  liquor,  either  according  to  the  number  of  persons  of  which  it  con- 
sisted, in  the  same  manner  as  private  fiunilies  compound  for  the  malt- 
tax  in  England ;  or  according  to  the  different  ages  and  sexes  of  those 
persons^  in  the  same  manner  as  9everal  different  ta^es  are  levied  ip 
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H<dland ;  or  nearly  as  Sir  Matthew  Decker  proposes  that  all  taires 
Hpon  consumable  commodities  should  be  levied  in  England.^  Tliis 
mode  of  taxation,  it  has  already  been  observed,  when  a|^ed  to 
objects  of  a  speedy  consumption,  is  not  a  very  convenient  one.  It 
might  be  adopted,  however,  in  cases  where  no  better  could  be  done. 

Sugar,  rum,  and  tobacco,  are  commodities  which  are  no  where  neces- 
saries of  life,  which  are  become  objects  of  almost  universal  consump- 
tion, and  which  are  therefore  extremely  proper  subjects  of  taxation. 
If  a  union  with  the  colonies  were  *  to  take  place,  those  commodities 
might  be  taxed  either  before  they  go  out  of  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
fitcturer  or  grower;  or  if  this  mode  of  taxation  did  not  suit  the 
circumstances  of  those  persons,  they  might  be  deposited  in  public 
warehouses  both  at  the  place  of  manu&cture,  and  at  all  the  different 
ports  of  the  empire  to  whidi  they  might  afterwards  be  transported, 
to  remain  there,  under  the  joint  custody  of  the  owner  and  the  revenue 
officer,  till  such  time  as  they  should  be  delivered  out  either  to  the 
consumer,  to  the  merchant  retailer  for  home-consumption,  <»*  to  the 
merchant  exporter,  the  tax  not  to  be  advanced  till  such  delivery. 
When  delivered  out  for  exportation,  to  go  duty  free ;  upcm  proper 
security  being  given  that  they  should  really  be  exported  out  of  the 
empire.  These  are  perhaps  the  principal  commodities  with  regard 
to  which  a  union  with  the  colonies  might  require  some  o^msiderable 
change  in  the  present  system  of  foitish  taxation. 

What  might  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which  this  system  of 
taxation  extended  to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  mi^t 
produce,  it  must,  no  doubt,  be  altogether  impossible  to  ascertain  with 
tolerable  exactness.  By  means  of  this  system  there  is  annually  levied 
in  Great  Britain,  upon  less  than  eight  millions  of  people,  m<M«  than 
ten  millions  of  revenue.  Ireland  contains  more  than  two  millions  of 
people,  and  according  to  the  accounts  laid  before  the  congress,'  the 
twelve  associated  provinces  of  America  contain  more  than  three. 
Those  accounts,  however,  may  have  been  exaggerated,  in  order,  per- 
haps, either  to  encourage  their  own  people,  or  to  intimidate  those 
of  this  countiy,  and  we  shall  suppose  therefore  that  our  North 
American  and  West  Indian  colonies  taken  together  contain  no  more 
than  three  millions ;  or  that  the  whole  British  empire,  in  Europe  and 
America,  contains  no  more  than  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants.  If 
upon  less  than  eight  millions  of  inhabitants  this  system  of  taxation 
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raises  a  revenae  of  more  than  ten  millions  sterling ;  it  ought  upon 
thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants  to  raise  a  revenue  of  more  than  sixteen 
millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  From  this 
revenue,  supposing  that  this  system  could  produce  it,  must  be  de- 
ducted, the  revenue  usually  raised  in  Ireland  and  the  jdantations  for 
deira3ring  the  expence  of  their  respective  civil  governments.  The 
expence  of  the  dvil  and  military  establishment  of  Ireland,  together 
with  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  amounts,  at  a  medium  of  the  two 
years  wliich  ended  March  1775,  to  something  less  than  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  By  a  very  exact  account  ^  of  the 
revenue  of  the  principal  colonies  of  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
it  amounted,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  ^  disturbances, 
to  a  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds.  In 
this  account,  however,  the  revenue  of  Maryland,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  of  all  our  late  acquisitions  both  upon  the  cimtinent  and  in  the 
islands,  is  omitted,  which  may  perhaps  make  a  difference  of  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  pounds.  For  the  sake  of  even  numbers  therefore,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  revenue  necessary  for  supporting  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  may  amount  to  a  million.  There 
would  remain  consequently  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  applied  towards  defraying  the  general 
expence  of  the  empire,  and  towards  paying  the  public  debt.  But  if 
from  the  present  revenue  of  Great  Britain  a  million  could  in  peace- 
able times  be  spared  towards  the  payment  of  that  debt,  six  millions 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  could  very  well  be  spared 
from  this  improved  revenue.  This  great  sinking  fimd  too  might  be 
augmented  every  year  by  the  interest  of  the  debt  which  had  been 
discharged  the  year  before,  and  might  in  this  manner  increase  so 
very  rapidly,  as  to  be  sufficient  in  a  few  years  to  discharge  the  whole 
debt,  and  thus  to  restore  completely  the  at  present  debilitated  and 
Ungniwhing  vigour  of  the  empire.  In  the  mean  time  the  people 
might  be  relieved  from  some  of  the  most  burdensome  taxes;  from 
those  which  are  imposed  either  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  upon 
the  materials  of  manufacture.  The  labouring  poor  would  thus  be  en- 
abled to  live  better,  to  work  cheaper,  and  to  send  their  goods  cheaper 
to  market.  The  cheapness  of  their  goods  would  increase  the  demand 
for  them,  and  consequently  for  the  labour  of  those  who  produced  them. 
This  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour,  would  both  increase  the  num- 
bers and  improve  the  circumstances  of  the  labouring  poor.  Their 
consumption  would  increase,  and  together  with  it  the  revenue  arising 

^ [Above,  p.  75.]  '[Ed.  i  reads  '  late ' ;  op.  above,  vol.  i.,  p.  463.] 
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from  all  those  articles  of  thdr  coitfufliption  Qfon  which  the  taaccs 
might  be  allowed  to  remain. 

The  revenue  arising  from  this  system  of  taxation^  however,  might  not 
immediately  increase  in  proportion  to  the  nmnber  of  people  who  were 
subjected  to  it  Great  indulgence  would  for  some  time  be  due  to  thoae 
provinces  of  the  empire  whidi  were  thus  subjected  to  burthens  to  which 
they  had  not  before  been  accustomed,  and  even  when  the  same  taxes 
came  to  be  levied  every  where  as  exactly  as  possible,  they  would  not 
every  where  produce  a  revenue  proportioned  to  the  nnmbeis  of  the 
people.  In  a  poor  country  the  consumption  of  the  principal  commodi- 
ties subject  to  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise  is  very  small ;  and  in  a 
thinly  iidiabited  country  the  opportunities  of  smuggling  are  vary  great 
The  consumption  of  malt  liquors  among  the  inHmor  ranks  of  people  in 
Scotland  is  very  small,  and  the  excise  upcm  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  fnroduces 
less  there  than  in  Kngland  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  people 
and  the  rate  of  the  duties,  whidi  upon  malt  is  difierent  on  account  of  a 
supposed  difference  of  quality.  In  these  particular  branches  of  the 
excise,  there  is  not,  I  apprehend,  much  mmre  smugglii^  in  the  one 
country  than  in  the  other.  The  duties  upon  the  distillery,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  duties  of  ci»tomfl^  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of 
people  in  the  respective  countries,  fnroduce  leas  m  Scotland  than  in 
England,  not  only  on  account  of  the  smaller  consumptioQ  of  the  taxed 
commodities,  but  of  the  mu(^  greater  fodlity  of  snn^^glii^.  In  Ireland, 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  still  poorer  than  in  Scotland,  and  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  almost  as  thinly  inhabited.  In  Ireland,  there- 
fore, the  consumption  of  the  taxed  commodities  might,  in  proportion 
to  the  numbar  of  the  people,  be  still  leas  than  in  Scotland,  and  the 
fkcility  of  smuggling  neariy  the  same.  In  America  and  the  West 
Indies  the  white  people  even  of  the  lowest  rank  are  in  mndt  better 
circumstances  than  those  of  the  same  rank  in  Ei^land,  and  their  con- 
sumption of  ail  the  luxuries  in  which  they  usualty  indulge  themsdves 
is  probably  nrach  greater.  The  blacks,  kideed,  who  make  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  southern  colonies  upon  the  con- 
tinent and  of  the  West  India  ^  islands,  as  they  are  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
are,  no  doubt,  in  a  worse  condition  than  Ae  poorest  people  either  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  We  must  not,  however,  upon  that  account, 
imagine  that  they  are  worse  fod,  at  that  their  consumption  of  arta<des 
which  might  be  subjected  to  moderate  duties,  is  less  than  that  even 
of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in  England.  In  order  that  thtj  vunj 
work  well,  it  is  the  interest  of  their  master  that  they  should  be  fod 
well  and  kept  in  good  heart,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  his  interest 

i[Ed8.  X  and  9  read  *  West  Indian  '.] 
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thftt  bis  woriui^  catde  ihoald  be  toi  Tbo  hImAM  aeeofdinf ly  bave 
almost  every  whare  tbeir  sUawMKe  of  nm  moi  of  meUsses  or  sprooe 
beer^  in  tbe  same  maimer  as  tbe  wUte  senrasta;  and  tbis  allowance 
would  not  probably  be  withdiawn,  tboagb  tbose  articles  sboiild  be 
sab^eeted  to  moderate  dvdes.  Tbe  consumption  of  tbe  taied  com- 
moditiesy  therefore,  in  i^portioB  to  tbe  mnsbeir  of  kibabitaiitSy  would 
probdMy  be  as  great  in  America  and  tbe  West  ladies  as  in  any  part 
of  tbe  British  empire.  Tbe  oppnrtonities  of  smuggling  indeed,  would 
be  much  greator ;  Amenea,  in  propottion  ta  tbe  extent  of  tbe  cooii^, 
being  much  more  tbmly  nubabited  than  eilber  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
If  tbe  revenue,  bowever,  whkh  is  at  present  raised  by  the  diferent 
duties  upon  malt  and  nudt  liquavt,  were  ^  to  be  levied  by  a  single  duty 
upon  malty  tbe  opportunity  of  smugging  in  tbe  most  important  branch 
of  the  excise  would  be  almost  entnely  Uktm  away :  And  if  tbe  duties 
of  customs,  instead  of  being  imposed  upon  almost  all  tbe  different 
articles  of  importation,  were  conined  to  a  few  of  tbe  most  general  use 
and  consumption,  and  if  fbe  levying  of  tbose  duties  were  subjected  to 
tbe  excise  laws,  tbe  opportunity  of  smugglings  though  not  so  entirely 
taken  away,  wonhi  be  very  much  diminlsbed.  In  consequence  of  tbose 
two,  apparentty,  very  sim^  and  easy  alterations,  tbe  duties  of  customs 
and  excise  migbt  probably  piodnee  a  revenue  as  great  in  proportion  to 
tbe  consumption  of  the  most  thinly  inhabited  province,  as  they  do  at 
present  in  proportion  to  that  of  tbe  most  populous. 

Tbe  Americans,  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  have  no  gold  or  silver      TheAmer- 
money ;  tbe  interioi^  commerce  of  the  country  being  canied  on  by  a      nttie  jroid 
paper  currency,  and  the  gold  and  silver  whith  occasionally  come  among      *°  '  ^^' 
them  being  aU  soit  to  Great  Britain  in  return  for  tbe  commodities 
which  they  receive  from  us.    But  without  gold  and  silver,  it  is  added, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  pajring  taxes.    We  already  get  all  the  gold 
and  silver  which  they  have.     How  is  it  possible  to  draw  from  them 
what  they  have  not? 

The  present  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  money  in  Amoica  is  not  tbe      bat  tiut  is 
efect  of  the  poverty  of  that  country,  or  of  the  inability  of  the  people      !^t^l!^' 
there  to  purdiase  those  metak.     In  a  country  where  the  wages  of     °«<=«*^^- 
labour  are  so  mneh  higher,  and  the  price  of  provisions  so  much  lower 
than  in  England,  tbe  greater  part  of  the  peof^  nrost  surely  have 
wherewithal  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity,  if  it  were  ^  either  necessary 
or  convenient  frar  them  to  do  so.    The  aearoity  of  those  metals  there* 
fore,  must  be  the  effect  of  choice,  and  not  of  necessity. 

'[Eds.  x-sread  'was' here  and  five  linct  below.] 
*[^kl8. 1-3 read  < was'.] 
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It  is  &r  tranflactiiig  either  domestic  or  fiorelgn  business,  that  gM  add 
silver  money  is  either  necessary  or  convenient. 

The  domestic  business  of  every  country,  it  has  been  shewn  in  the 
second  book  of  this  Inquiry,^  may,  at  least  in  peaceable  times,  be  trans- 
acted by  means  of  a  paper  currency,  with  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
oonveniency  as  by  gold  and  silver  mimey.  It  is  convenient  for  the 
Americans,  who  could  always  employ  with  profit  in  the  improvement  of 
their  knds  a  greater  stock  than  thc^  can  easily  get,  to  save  as  much  as 
possible  the  expence  of  so  costly  an  instrument  of  commerce  as  gold  and 
silver,  and  rather  to  employ  that  part  of  their  surfdus  fnroduce  which 
would  be  necessary  for  purchasing  those  metals,  in  purchasing  the  in- 
struments of  trade,  the  materials  of  dothing,  several  parts  of  household 
fhmiture,  and  the  iron-work  necessary  for  building  and  extending  their 
settlements  and  plantatimis ;  in  purchasing,  not  dead  stock,  but  active 
and  productive  stock.  The  colony  governments  find  it  for  their  in- 
terest to  supply  the*  people  with  sndi  a  quantity  of  paper-money  as  is 
fully  sufficient  and  generally  more  than  sufficient  for  transacting  their 
domestic  business.  Some  of  those  governments,  that  of  Pennsylvania 
particularly,  derive  a  revenue  from  lending  this  papeivmoney  to  th^ 
subjects  at  an  interest  of  so  much  per  cent  Others,  like  that  of 
Massachusett's  Bay,  advance  upon  exlraofdinaiy  emergencies  a  paper- 
money  of  this  kind  for  defraying  the  puMic  expence,  and  afterwards, 
when  it  suits  the  oonveniency  of  the  colony,  redeem  it  at  the  de- 
preciated value  to  which  it  gradually  fidls.  In  1747  '  that  ookmy  paid, 
in  this  manner,  the  greater  part  of  its  public  debts,  with  the  tenth 
part  of  the  money  for  which  its  l^lls  had  been  granted.  It  suits  the 
oonveniency  of  the  planters  to  save  the  expence  of  emplojring  gM 
and  silver  money  in  their  domestic  transactions ;  and  it  suits  the  oon- 
veniency of  the  colony  governments  to  supply  them  with  a  medium, 
which,  though  attended  with  some  very  considerable  disadvantage^ 
enables  them  to  save  that  expence.  The  redundancy  of  paper-mcHiey 
necessarily  banishes  gold  and  silver  from  the  domestic  transactions  of 
the  colonies,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  has  banidied  those  metak 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  transactions  in^  Scotland ;  and 
in  both  countries  it  is  not  the  poverty,  but  the  enterpriring  and  pro- 
jecting spirit  of  the  people,  their  desire  of  employing  all  the  stodc 
which  they  can  get  as  active  and  productive  stodc,  whidi  has  occasioned 
this  redundancy  of  paper-money. 


1  [Above,  vol  L,  pp.  275-280.] 

*  See  HntdiinsoQ's  Hist,  of  Massacfausett's  Bay,  Vol.  II. .  page  436''&  seq 
Colony  of  MasscLckMuts  Bay,  snd  ed.,  1765-8.] 
*[Ed.iread«*of.] 
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In  the  exterior  commeroe  which  the  different  colimies  cany  on  with 
Great  Britain,  gold  and  silver  are  more  or  less  employed,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less  necessary.  Where  those  metals 
are  not  necessary,  they  seldom  appear.  Where  they  are  necessary, 
they  are  generally  found. 

In  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  tobacco  colonies, 
the  British  goods  are  generally  advanced  to  the  colonists  at  a  pretty 
Umg  credit,  and  are  afterwards  paid  for  in  tobacco,  rated  at  a  certain 
price.  It  is  more  convenient  for  the  colonists  to  pay  in  tobaccq  than 
in  gold  and  silver.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for  any  merchant  to 
pay  for  the  goods  which  his  correspondents  had  sold  to  him  ui  some 
other  sort  of  goods  which  he  might  happen  to  deal  in,  than  in  money. 
Such  a  merchant  would  have  no  occasion  to  keep  any  part  of  his  stock 
by  him  unemployed,  and  in  ready  money,  for  answering  occasional 
demands.  He  could  have,  at  all  times,  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  in 
his  shop  or  warehouse,  and  he  could  deal  to  a  greater  extent.  But  it 
seldom  happens  to  be  convenient  for  all  the  correspondents  of  a  mer- 
chant to  receive  payment  for  the  goods  which  they  sell  to  him,  in 
goods  of  some  other  kind  which  he  happens  to  deal  in.  The  British 
merchants  who  trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  happen  to  be  a  particular 
set  of  correspondents,  to  whom  it  is  more  convenient  to  receive  payment 
for  the  goods  which  they  seU  to  those  col<mies  in  tobacco  than  in  gold 
and  silver.  They  expect  to  make  a  pn^t  by  the  sale  of  the  tobacco. 
They  could  make  none  by  that  of  the  gold  and  silver.  Gold  and  silver, 
therefore,  very  seldom  appear  in  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  tobacco  colonies.  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  as  little  occasion 
for  those  metals  in  their  foreign  as  in  their  domestic  commerce.  They 
are  said,  accordingly,  to  have  less  gold  and  silver  money  than  any 
other  colonies  in  America.  They  are  redLoned,  however,  as  thriving, 
and  ccmsequently  as  rich,  as  any  of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  northern  col<mies,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  the 
four  governments  of  New  England,  &c  the  value  of  their  own  produce 
which  they  export  to  Great  Britain  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  manu- 
&ctures  which  they  import  for  their  own  use,  and  for  that  of  some  of 
the  other  colonies  to  which  they  are  the  carriers.  A  balance,  there- 
fore, must  be  paid  to  the  mother  country  in  gold  and  silver,  and  this 
balance  they  generally  find. 

In  the  sugar  colonies  the  value  of  the  produce  annually  exported  to 
Great  Britain  is  much  greater  than  that  of  all  the  goods  imported  from 
thence.  If  the  sugar  and  rum  annually  sent  to  the  mother  country 
were  paid  for  in  those  colonies,  Great  Britain  would  be  obliged  to 
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send  oat  every  year  a  very  large  balance  in  money,  and  tlM  trade  to 
the  West  Indies  wotild,  by  a  certain  species  of  politidans,  be  considered 
as  extremely  disadvantageous.  Bttt  it  so  happens,  that  many  of  the 
principal  proprietors  of  the  sugar  plantations  reside  in  Great  Britain. 
Their  rents  are  remitted  to  them  in  sugar  and  rum,  the  produce  of 
their  estates.  The  sugar  and  rum  whicfa  the  West  India  merchants 
porchase  in  those  colonies  upon  their  own  account,  are  not  equal  kk 
value  to  the  goods  which  they  annually  sell  there.  A  balance  there- 
fore must  necessarily  ^  be  paid  to  them  in  gold  and  silver,  and  tins 
balance  too  is  generally  found. 

The  difficulty  and  irregularity  of  payment  from  the  difierent  colonies 
to  Great  Britain,  have  not  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  or 
smallness  of  the  balances  which  were  respectively  due  from  them. 
Pkjrments  have  in  general  been  more  regular  from  the  northern  than 
from  the  tobacco  colonies,  though  the  former  have  generally  paid  a 
pretty  large  bahmce  in  money,  while  the  latter  have  either  paid  <  no 
balance,  or  a  much  smaller  one.  The  difficulty  of  getting  payment 
from  our  different  sugar  cc^onies  has  been  greater  or  less  in  proportion, 
not  so  mudi  to  the  extent  of  the  balances  respectively  due  from  them, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  uncultivated  land  which  they  contained ;  that  is, 
to  the  greater  or  smaller  temptation  which  the  planters  have  been 
under  of  over-trading,  or  of  undertaking  the  settlement  and  plantation 
of  greater  quantities  of  waste  land  than  suited  the  extent  of  their 
capitals.  The  returns  from  the  great  island  of  Jamaica,  where  there 
is  still  much  uncultivated  land,  have,  upon  this  account,  been  in  geneial 
more  irregular  and  uncertain,  than  those  from  the  smaller  islands  of 
Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  St.  Christophers,  which  have  for  these  many 
years  been  completely  cultivated,  and  have,  upon  that  account,  afibrded 
less  field  for  the  speculations  of  the  planter.  The  new  acquisitions  of 
Grenada,  Tobago,  St  Tincents,  and  Dominica,'  have  opened  a  new 
field  tor  speculations  of  this  kind ;  and  the  returns  from  those  islands 
have  of  kte  been  as  irregular  and  uncertain  as  those  from  the  great 
island  of  Jamaica. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  colonies  which  occasions,  in 
the  greater  part  of  them,  the  present  scarcity  of  gold  and  sflver  money. 
Their  great  demand  fyr  active  and  productive  stock  makes  it  conveniettt 
for  them  to  have  as  little  dead  stock  as  possible ;  and  deposes  them 
upon  that  accoont  to  content  themselves  with  a  dieapor,  Uiough  less 
eommodioas  instrument  of  commerce  than  gold  and  silver.  Thej  are 
tfacareby  enabled  to  convert  the  value  of  that  gold  and  silver  into  the 


^TEd.  I  reads  '  must  generally '.] 
*[Above,  p.  80^  note  3.] 
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instruments  of  trade,  into  the  materials  of  clothing,  into  household 
fiimiture,  and  into  the  ircm  work  necessary  for  building  and  extending 
their  settlements  and  plantations.  In  those  tomches  of  business 
which  cannot  be  transacted  without  gold  and  silver  money,  it  z^pean, 
that  they  can  always  find  the  necessaiy  quantity  of  those  metals ;  and 
if  they  frequently  do  not  find  it,  their  fiulure  is  generally  the  effect, 
not  of  their  necessary  poverty,  but  of  their  unnecessary  and  ex* 
eessive  enterpriae.  It  is  not  because  they  are  po<Mr  that  their  paymaits 
are  irregular  and  uncertain ;  but  because  they  are  too  eager  to  become 
excessively  rich.  Though  aU  that  part  of  the  produce  of  the  colony 
taxes,  which  was  over  and  above  what  was  necessary  for  defraying 
the  expence  of  their  own  civil  and  military  establiahaients,  were  to 
be  remitted  to  Great  Britain  in  gold  and  silver,  the  colonies  have 
abundantly  wherewithal  to  purchase  the  requisite  quantity  of  those 
metals.  They  would  in  this  case  be  obliged,  indeed,  to  exchange  a 
part  of  their  surplus  produce,  with  which  they  now  purchase  active 
and  productive  stock,  for  dead  stock.  In  transacting  their  domestic 
business  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ  a  costly  instead  of  a  cheap 
instrument  of  commerce ;  and  the  expence  of  purchasing  this  costly 
instrument  might  damp  somewhat  the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  their 
excessive  enterprise  in  the  improvement  of  lancL  It  might  not,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  remit  any  part  of  the  Amerioan  revenue  in  gold 
and  silver.  It  might  be  remitted  in  bills  drawn  upon  and  accepted 
by  particular  merdiants  or  companies  in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  a 
part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  America  had  been  ocmsigned,  who  would 
pay  into  the  treasury  the  American  revenue  in  money,  after  having 
themselves  received  the  value  of  it  in  goods ;  and  the  whole  business 
might  fi^uently  be  transacted  without  exporting  a  single  ounce  of 
gold  or  silver  ^  firom  America. 

It  is  not  contrary  to  justice  that  both  Ireland  and  America  should 
oontribnte  towards  the  discharge  of  the  puUic  debt  of  Great  Britain. 
That  debt  has  been  contracted  in  support  of  the  government  established 
by  the  Revolution,  a  government  to  which  the  protestants  of  Ireland 
owe,  not  only  the  whole  authority  whidi  they  at  present  enjoy  in  their 
own  country,  but  every  security  which  they  possess  for  their  liberty, 
their  property,  and  their  reHgioB ;  a  govemmoit  to  which  several  of 
the  colonies  of  America  owe  their  present  charteis,  and  consequently 
their  present  constitution,  and  to  which  all  the  colonies  of  America 
owe  the  liberty,  security,  and  property  which  they  have  ever  sinoe 
ei^yed.    That  public  debt  has  been  contracted  in  jthe  defence,  not  of 

^  [Ed.  I  nada  '  gold  and  «ilver '.] 
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Great  Britain  alone,  but  of  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire ; 
the  immense  debt  contracted  in  the  late  war  in  particular,  and  a  great 
part  of  that  contracted  in  the  war  bef<»«,  were  both  properly  contracted 
in  defence  of  America. 

By  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would  gain,  besides  the 
freedom  of  trade,  other  advantages  much  mcfte  important,  and  which 
would  much  mcnre  than  compensate  any  increase  of  taxes  that  might 
accompany  that  union.  By  the  union  with  England,  the  middling  and 
in£^or  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland  gained  a  complete  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  an  aristocracy  which  had  always  before  oppressed 
them.  By  an  umon  with  Great  Britain,  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
of  all  ranks  in  Ireland  would  gain  an  equally  complete  deliverance 
from  a  much  more  oppressive  aristocracy ;  an  aristocracy  not  founded, 
like  that  of  Scotland,  in  the  natural  and  respectable  distinctions  of 
birth  and  fortune ;  but  in  the  most  odious  of  all  distinctions,  those  of 
religious  and  political  prejudices ;  distinctions  which,  more  than  any 
other,  animate  both  the  insolence  of  the  oppressors  and  the  hatred  and 
indignation  of  the  oppressed,  and  whjch  commonly  render  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  country  more  hostile  to  one  another  than  those 
of  different  countries  ever  are.  Without  a  union  with  Great  Britain, 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  not  likely  for  many  ages  to  consider 
themselves  as  one  people. 

No  expressive  aristocraqr  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  colonies.  Even 
they,  however,  would,  in  point  of  happiness  and  tranquillity,  gain  con- 
siderably by  a  union  with  Great  Britain.  It  would,  at  least,  deliver 
them  from  those  rancorous  and  virulent  fru^cms  which  are  inseparable 
from  small  democracies,  and  which  have  so  frequently  divided  the 
affections  of  their  people,  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  their 
governments,  in  their  form  so  nearly  democratical.  In  the  case  of  a 
total  separation  from  Great  Britain,  which,  unless  prevented  by  a  union 
of  this  kind,  seems  very  likely  to  take  place,  those  £M;ti<ms  would  be 
ten  times  more  virulent  than  ever.  Before  the  commencem^it  of  the 
present  disturbances,  the  coercive  power  of  the  mother-country  had 
always  been  able  to  restrain  those  frictions  from  breaking  out  into  any 
thing  worse  than  gross  Inrutality  and  insult.  If  that  coercive  power 
were  ^  entirely  taken  away,  they  would  probably  soon  break  out  into 
open  violence  and  bloodshed.  In  all  great  countries  which  are  united 
under  one  uniform  government,  the  spirit  of  party  commonly  prevails 
less  in  the  remote  provinces  than  in  the  caoitre  of  the  empure.  The 
distance  of  those  provinces  fit>m  the  capital,  frcmi  the  principal  seat  of 

>[Eds.  1-3 read 'was'.] 
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the  great  scramble  of  faction  and  ambition,  makes  them  enter  less  into 
the  views  of  any  of  the  contending  parties,  and  renders  them  more 
indifibrent  and  impartial  spectators  of  the  conduct  of  all.  The  spirit 
of  party  prevails  kss  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  In  the  case  of  a 
union  it  would  probably  prevail  less  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  and 
the  colonies  would  probably  soon  enjoy  a  degree  of  cononrd  and 
unanimity  at  present  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  British  empire. 
Both  Ireland  and  the  colonies,  indeed,  would  be  subjected  to  heavier 
taxes  than  any  which  they  at  present  pay.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  a  diligent  and  fidthfnl  application  of  the  public  revenue  towards  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt,  the  greater  part  of  those  taxes  might 
not  be  of  long  continuance,  and  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
might  soon  be  reduced  to  what  was  necessary  for  maintaining  a 
moderate  peace  establishment 

The  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East  India  company,  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  crown,  that  is,  of  the  state  and  people  of  Great  Britain, 
might  be  rendered  another  source  of  revenue  more  abundant,  perhaps, 
than  all  those  already  mentioned  Those  countries  are  represented 
as  more  fertile,  nunre  extensive;  and,  in  proportion  to  their  extent, 
much  richer  and  more  populous  than  Great  Britain.  In  order  to 
draw  a  great  revenue  frcm  them,  it  would  not  probably  be  necessary, 
to  introduce  any  new  system  of  taxatimn  into  countries  which  are 
already  suffici^itly  and  more  than  sufficiently  taxed.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  more  proper  to  lighten,  than  to  aggravate,  the  burden  of  those  un- 
fortunate countries,  and  to  endeavour  to  draw  a  revenue  from  them, 
not  by  imposing  new  taxes,  but  by  preventing  the  embesslement  and 
misapplication  of  the  greater  part  of  those  which  they  already  pay. 

If  it  should  be  found  impimctieable  for  Great  Britain  to  draw  any 
considerable  augmentati<m  of  revenue  ftrnn  any  of  the  resources  above 
mentioned ;  the  only  resource  whidi  can  remain  to  her  is  a  diminution 
of  her  expence.  In  the  mode  of  collecting,  and  in  that  of  expending 
the  public  revenue ;  though  in  both  there  may  be  still  room  for  im- 
provement ;  Great  Britain  seems  to  be  at  least  as  oeconomical  as  any 
of  her  neighbours.  The  military  establishment  which  she  maintains 
for  her  own  deftaace  in  time  of  peace,  is  more  moderate  than  that  of 
any  Eun^pean  state  whidi  can  pretend  to  rival  her  either  in  wealth  or 
in  power.  None  of  those  articles,  therefore,  seem  to  admit  of  any 
consideimble  reduction  of  expence.  The  expence  of  the  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  colonies  was,  before  the  twmm^vu^m^nt  of  the  present 
disturbances,  very  considerable,  and  ia  an  tacpeoet  which  may,  and  if 
no  revenue  can  be  drawn  from  them,  ought  certainly  to  be  saved 
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altogether.  This  constant  expeoee  in  time  of  peace,  though  vefy 
great,  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  the  defence  of  the 
colonies  has  cost  us  in  time  of  war.  The  last  war,  which  was  onder- 
taken  alt<^ther  on  aecoont  of  the  agonies,  cost  Great  Britain,  it  has 
already  been  observed,  upwards  of  ninety  millions.^  The  j^^anish  war 
of  1789  wss  principally  undertaken  on  their  account ;  in  which,  and 
in  the  French  war  tiiat  was  the  eonseqncnoe  of  it.  Great  Britain  spent 
upwards  of  fo*ty  millions^  a  great  part  of  which  ought  justly  to  be 
charged  to  the  eokmies.  In  those  two  wars  the  colonies  oost  Great 
Britain  much  more  than  double  the  sum  which  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  before  the  oommeneement  of  the  fimt  of  them.  Had  it 
not  been  for  those  wars  that  debt  might,  and  peobably  would  by  this 
time,  have  been  completely  paid ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  colonies, 
the  former  of  those  wars  might  not,  and  the  latter  oertainly  would  not 
have  be^i  undertaken.  It  was  because  the  cokmies  were  supposed  to 
be  provinces  of  the  British  empire,  that  this  ezpenee  was  laid  out 
upon  them.  But  countries  which  contribate  neither  revenue  nor  mili- 
tary force  towards  the  support  of  the  empire,  cannot  be  considered  as 
provinces.  They  may  pertiaps  be  considered  as  appendages,  as  a  sort 
of  splendid  and  showy  eqidpage  of  the  empire.  But  if  the  enqure 
can  no  longer  support  tiie  expence  of  Iceeping  up  this  equipage,  it 
ought  certainly  to  lay  it  down ;  and  if  it  cannot  raise  its  revenue  in 
proportion  to  its  expence,  it  ought,  at  least,  to  accommodate  its  ex- 
pence  to  its  revenue.  If  the  colonies,  notwithstwnding  their  r^isal  to 
submit  to  British  taxes,  ate  still  to  be  oonsidceed  as  provinces  of  the 
British  empire,  their  defence  in  some  future  war  may  cost  Great 
Britain  as  great  an  expence  as  it  ever  has  done  in  any  former  war. 
The  rulars  of  Great  Britain  have,  for  moee  than  a  oentury  past,  amused 
the  people  with  the  imagination  that  they  possessed  a  great  empire  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic  This  empire,  however,  has  hitheito 
existed  in  imagination  only.  It  has  hitherto  been,  not  an  empire,  but 
the  project  of  an  empire ;  not  a  gold  mine,  bat  Uie  project  of  a  gold 
mine ;  a  project  which  has  cost,  wUdi  eontanues  to  cost,  and  nrfiieh, 
if  pursued  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  is  likdiy  to  cost, 
immense  expence,  without  being  likely  to  bring  any  profit ;  for  the 
efiects  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  it  has  been  sbewn,^  jpt; 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  mem  loss  instead  of  profit.  It  is 
surely  now  time  that  our  rulers  should  either  realise  this  golden  dream, 
in  which  they  have  been  indulging  tiiemsdves,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the 
people ;  or,  that  they  shpnld  annke  from  it  thomselves,  and  < 

1  [Above,  vol  i.,  p.  408.]  '[Above,  pp.  9T-X3a] 
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to  awaken  the  people.  If  the  project  cannot  be  completed^  it  ought 
to  be  given  up.  If  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  British  empire  cannot 
be  made  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  whole  empire,  it  is 
surely  time  that  Great  Britain  should  free  herself  from  the  expence  of 
defending  those  provinces  in  time  of  war,  and  of  supporting  any  part 
of  their  civil  or  military  establishments  in  time  of  peace,  and  endeavour 
to  accommodate  her  future  views  and  designs  to  the  real  mediocrity  of 
her  drcumstanoes. 
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The  two  foUowing  Aooounts  are  subjoined  in  order  to  illustrate  and  eonfirm 
what  is  said  in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book^*  ooneeming  the 
Tonnage  bounty  to  the  White  Herring  Fishery.  The  Reader,  I  believe,  may 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  both  Accounts. 

An  Account  of  Bui$e$  fitted  out  in  Seotland  for  Eleven  Years,  with  the 
Number  of  Empty  Barrele  carried  out,  and  the  Number  of  Barrels  of 
Herrings  ca^ht;  also  the  Bounty  at  a  Medium  on  each  Barrel  of  Sea- 
steeks,  and  on  each  Barrel  whenfuUy  packed. 


Year.. 

Number  of 
BoMet. 

Empty  Barrels 
carried  out 

Barrels  of 
Herrings  cancht 

Boonty  paid  on  the 

1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 

1778 

1779 
X780 
1781 

190 
248 
275 
294 
240 
220 
206 
z8i 
135 

5948 
41316 
42333 
59303 
69144 
76329 
62679 

56390 
55194 
48315 
33992 

2832 
22237 

56365 
52879 
51863 

43313 
40958 

^IP 
19885 

16593 

£•       '.   d. 

2085    0   0 

11055   7  6 
125x0   8  6 
Z6952   2  6 
19315  15  0 
2x290   7  6 

*?^  ^  i 

163x6   2  6 
X5287   0  0 

13445  xa  6 
96x3  Z2  6 

Total,     2186 

550943 

378347 

155463  "  0 

Seasteeks  378847  Bounty  at  a  medium  for  each  barrel  of  sea- 

steeks, £.0    8    2} 

But  a  barrel  of  seasteeks  being  only  reckoned  two- 
thirds  of  a  barrel  fully  packed^  one-third  is  deducted, 

i  deducted       126115}        which  brings  the  bounty  to  £.  0  12  8} 

Barrels  full  1   «.««^ , 

1  [See  above,  p.  ax.1 

*rin  Additions  and  Corxecdoos  this  matter  is  printed  in  the  text,  and  ooosequently  the 
leaduig  bsre  is 'oonfirm  wbst  is  Mid  above'.] 
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Brought  over— £.  0  12    3} 
And  if  the  herringB  are  exported^  there  is  besides  a  pre- 
mium of 0    2    8 

So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Government  in  money  for  each 
barrel,  is £.  0  14  11} 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the  salt  usually  taken  credit  for 
as  expended  in  curing  each  barrel,  which  at  a  medium  is  of 
foreign,  one  bushel  and  one-fourth  of  a  bushel,  at  10 «.  a 
bushel,  be  added,  vis. 0  12    6 

The  bounty  on  each  barrel  would  amount  to     .  £.17    5} 

If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will  stand  thus,  vis. 

Bounty  as  before £.  0  14  11} 

— but  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on  two  bushels  of  Soots  salt 
at  1«.  Bd  per  bushel,  supposed  to  be  the  quantity  at  a 
medium  used  in  curing  each  barrel  is  added,  to  wit,  0    3    0 

The  bounty  on  each  barrel  will  amount  to  £.  0  17  11} 

And, 

When  buss  herrings  are  entered  for  home  consumption  in  Scotland,  and 
pay  the  shilling  a  barrel  of  duty,  the  bounty  stands  thus,  to  wit  as  be- 
fore        £.  0  12    3} 

From  which  the  1 «.  a  barrel  is  to  be  deducted  0    10 

0  11    3} 
But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added  again,  the  duty  of  the 
foreign  salt  used  in  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings,  viz.     .  0  12    6 

So  that  the  premium  allowed  for  each  barrel  of  herrings 
entered  for  home  consumption  is £.13    9} 

If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will  stand  as  follows,  vii. 

Bounty  on  each  barrel  brought  in  by  the  busses  as  above  .        £.  0  12    3} 
From  which  deduct  the  1  a.  a  barrel  paid  at  the  time  they 
are  entered  for  home  consumption 0    10 

£.  0  11    3} 

But  if  to  the  bounty  the  duty  on  two  bushels  of  Scots  salt 
at  Is.  Bd.  per  bushel,  supposed  to  be  the  quantity  at  a 
medium  used  in  curing  each  barrel,  is  added,  to  wit,    .        .  0    3    0 

The  premium  for  each  barrel  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion wiU  be     £.  0  14    3} 
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Though  the  loss  of  duties  upon  herrings  exported  cannot^  perhaps^  properly 
he  considered  as  bounty ;  that  upon  herrings  entered  for  home  consumption 
certainly  may. 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Salt  imported  into  Scotland,  and  of 
Scots  Salt  delivered  Duty  free  from  the  Works  there  for  the  Fishery, 
from  the  bth  of  April  1771  to  the  5th  of  April  1782,  with  a  Medium  of 
both  for  one  Year, 


PERIOD. 

Pordfn  Salt 
imported. 

Scots  Salt  deUvered 
from  the  Works. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

From  the  5th  of  April  1771,  to  the  5th  of  1 
April  178a.                                                  / 

Medium  for  one  Year 

936974 

168226 

85179A 

15293^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Bushel  of  Foreign  Salt  weighs  84  lb.  that  of 
British  Salt  66  lb.  only. 
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[This  index  is  the  original  index,  which  apptwred  first  in  edition  3,  with  {in  square 
braeketsSadditions  by  the  present  editor.  It  covers  only  the  text  and  the  author*  s 
notes,    For  books  quoted  in  the  editor's  notes,  readers  should  consult  Index  II,] 

[Abassidesi  opulence  of  Saraoeo  empire  under,  i.  377.] 

[/LbbevUle,  woollen  monopoly,  i.  426.] 

[Abraham,  weighed  ahekeia,  i.  27.] 

Absentee  tax,  the  propriety  oA  considered,  with  reference  to  Ireland,  iL  379. 

[Abyssinia,  Mlt  money,  i.  35.] 

[Academy,  the,  assigned  to  Plato,  il  263.] 

[Academy  of  Sciences,  Description  des  Arts  et  Mitiers  faites  ou  approuvies  par 
Messieurs  de  Vacadhnie  royale  des  sciences,  1761,  i.  zao.] 

[Acapnlco  ships,  sailing  between  America  and  Bast  Indies,  i.  204,  ao7,  209.] 

Aocoonts  of  money,  in  modem  Europe,  all  kept,  and  the  value  of  goods  computed, 
in  silver,  i.  41. 

[Accumulation,  eaxfy  stete  preceding,  i.  49,  66 ;  title  of  Bk.  ii.,  358 ;  previous  and 
necessary  to  division  of  labour,  359.] 

[Achilles,  A^^amemnon's  offer  to,  ii.  309.] 

ActoM;  public,  paid  for  the  oontemi>t  aUoiding  their  profiission,  i.  109. 

Adriatic,  fiivourable  to  commerce,  i.  33.] 

Adulteration  of  coin,  worse  than  augmentation,  ii.  4x8.] 

Adulterine  guilds,  i.  135.] 
.^gean  sea,  islands  oA  ii.  58.] 
iColian  colonies,  ii.  58.] 
JB90p*B  Fables,  a^lognes,  ii.  356.] 

Africa,  [powerful  king  much  worse  off  than  European  peasant,  i.  14,]  cause  assigned 
fioc  the  barbarous  state  of  the  interior  paru  of  that  continent,  L  33,  33. 

[Trade  to  America  consists  of  slave  trade,  ii.  73 ;  receives  rum  in  exchange 
for  slaves,  80 ;  manufactures  from  European  towns,  136 ;  no  thriving  colonies, 
133 ;  natives  being  shepherds  could  not  be  displaced,  ib. ;  gma  senega  export, 
155 ;  necessity  of  forts  for  commerce,  223 ;  music  and  dancing,  363.] 

African  company  [one  of  five  rcf^ulated  companies,  ii.  335  ;J  estabUshment  smd  con- 
stitution of,  339[-3x];  receive  an  annual  allowance  nom  parliament  for  forts 
and  garrisons,  330;  the  company  not  under  sufficient  controul,  331 ;  history  of 
the  Royal  African  company,  333-4 ;  decline  of^  ib* ;  rise  of  the  present  company, 
334. 

[Agamemnon's  recommendation  of  his  cities,  iL  309.] 

Age,  the  firandation  of  rank  and  precedency  in  rude  as  well  as  dvilixed  societies, 
ii.  304. 

[Agen,  land  tax  in,  ii.  338.] 

Aggregate  ftmd,  in  the  British  finances,  explained,  ii.  400. 
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Agio  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  [how  accounted  for  by  some  people,  i.  3x1 ;]  ex- 
plained, 442 ;  of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh,  444 ;  the  agio  at  Amsterdam,  how 
kept  at  a  medium  rate,  450. 

[Agrarian  law,  the  foundation  of  Rome,  ii.  59.] 

[Agricultural  Systems,  ii.  161-84.] 

Agriculture,  the  labour  of^  does  not  admit  of  such  subdivisions  as  manufiictorea, 
i.  7;  this  impossibility  of  separation,  prevents  agriculture  from  improving 
equally  with  manufiictures,  8 ;  natural  state  of,  in  a  new  colony,  94 ;  reouires 
more  knowledge  and  experience  than  most  mechanical  professions,  and  yet 
is  carried  on  without  any  restrictions,  128 ;  the  terms  of  rent,  how  adjusted 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  145 ;  is  extended  by  good  roads  and  navigable 
canals,  148;  under  what  circumstances  pasture  land  is  more  valuable  than 
arable,  150;  gardening  not  a  very  gainful  employment,  153-4 1  vines  the  most 
profitable  article  of  culture,  155 ;  estimates  ot  profit  firom  projects,  very  fislla- 
dous,  ib, ;  [not  to  be  promoted  by  discouraging  manu&ctures,  156 ;]  cattle 
and  tillage  mutually  improve  each  other,  2x9;  remarks  on  that  of  Scotland, 
221 ;  remarks  on  that  <k  North  America,  222 ;  poultry  a  profitable  article  in 
husbandly,  223-4;  ^^^ogs,  224-5 !  dairy,  226;  evidences  of  land  being  completely 
improved,  227 ;  the  extension  of  cultivation  as  it  raises  the  price  of  animsd 
food,  reduces  that  of  vegetables,  24X ;  by  whom  and  how  practised  under  feudal 

Sovemment,  3x6-7;  its  operations  not  so  much  intended  to  increase,  as  to 
irect,  the  fertility  of  nature,  343 ;  has  been  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  346 ;  the  profits  of,  exaggerated  b^r  projectors,  354 ; 
[capable  of  absorbing  more  capital  than  has  been  applied  to  it,  U. ;]  on  eq^ 
terms,  is  naturally  preferred  to  trade,  357 ;  artificers  necessary  to  the  carrymg 
it  on,  f^. ;  was  not  attended  to  by  Uie  Northern  destrojrers  of  the  Roman 
empore,  360;  the  ancient  policy  of  Europe  unfevourable  to,  370;  was  promoted 
by  the  commerce  and  manufisictures  of  towns,  390;  [fevoured  by  law  of  Eng- 
land, 392 ;]  the  wealth  arising  from,  more  solid  and  durable,  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  commerce,  394. 

Is  not  encouraged  by  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  ii.  xi ;  why  the 
proper  business  of  new  companies  [?  colonies],  109 ;  the  present  agricultural 
sjrstem  of  political  oeconomy  adopted  in  France,  described,  x6x ;  is  discouraged 
by  restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  trade,  X70;  is  fevoured  beyond  manufiictuies 
in  China,  X77 ;  and  in  Indostan,  X79 ;  does  not  require  so  extensive  a  market 
as  manufectures,  180 ;  to  check  manufectures,  in  order  to  promote  agriculture, 
felse  policy,  X83-4;  [supposes  a  settlement,  x88;]  landlords  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged to  cultivate  part  of  their  own  land,  3x6. 

[Agrigentum,  rivalled  mother  city,  ii.  68.] 

[A^ppina,  her  white  nightingale,  i.  218.] 

[Aides,  the  French,  farmed,  ii.  388.] 

[Aix  la  Chapelle,  treaty  o£^  ii.  237,  240,  407 ;  university  of^  296.] 

Alcavala,  the  tax  in  Spain  so  callc^d,  explained  and  considered,  ii.  383 ;  the  ruin  of 
the  Spanish  manufectures  attributed  to  this  tax,  ib, 

[Ale,  licences  to  sell,  ii.  336-7 ;  inddenoe  of  taxes  on,  361.] 

Alehouses,  the  number  <^,  not  the  efficient  cause  of  drunkenness,  i.  342,  456. 

[Alexander  the  Great,  private  pupil  of  Aristotle,  i.  X35 ;  conquests,  ii.  62.] 

[Alexander  III.,  Pope,  bull  for  emandpation,  i.  366.] 

[Alien  merchants  taxed,  iL  362.] 

[Alienation,  fines  on,  ii.  344.] 

Allodial  riefats,  mistaken  for  feudal  rights,  i.  385 ;  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  law 
tended  to  moderate  the  authority  of  the  allodial  lords,  386. 

[Almagro  went  in  search  of  gold,  ii.  64.] 

[Alsace  treated  as  foreign,  ii.  385.] 

Ambassadors,  the  first  motive  of  their  appointment,  ii.  223. 

America,  [colonisation  has  followed  coast  and  rivers,  i.  2x ;  mines  diminished  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  36, 191,  X92,  X98,  235,  240,  413,  414;  planters  are  fermers  as 
wdl  as  proprietors,  55 ;]  why  labour  is  dearer  in  North  America  than  in  England, 
71,  72 ;  [not  so  rich  as  Bngbmd,  72 ;]  great  increase  of  population  there,  72, 73 ; 
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[people  marry  early  yet  there  i8  a  scarcity  of  hands,  73 ;  British  colonies  illus- 
trate genius  of  Bntish  constitution,  75 ;  rapid  propagation,  8a ;  stamp  act,  86 ;] 
common  rate  of  interest  there,  94 ;  [acquisitions  of  territory  raised  mterest  in 
Britain,  95 ;  rate  of  profit  in  trade  with,  lower  than  in  Jamaican  trade,  112 ;  com 
could  not  be  cultivated  by  fiictors  like  sugar,  158 ;  skins  thrown  away  by  natives 
of,  163 ;  landlords  would  like  trees  removed,  163-4 ;]  is  a  new  market  for  the 
produce  of  its  own  silver  mines,  aoa ;  the  first  accounts  of  the  two  empires  of 
Peru  and  Mexico,  greatly  exaggerated,  203, 414 ;  improving  state  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  ib. ;  [East  Indies  takes  the  silver  of;  204 ;  the  tax  forms  the  whole  rent 
of  Spanish  gold  smd  silver  mines,  2x3 ;  slovenly  husbandry  in  British  colonies, 
222-3 !  cattle  killed  for  hide  and  tallow,  229 ;  paper  currency  for  small  sums, 
305-6;  interior  commerce  completely  carried  on  by  paper,  306;]  account  of 
the  paper  currency  of  the  British  colonies,  309,  310;  [state  of  savages,  like 
that  of  England  in  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  3^;]  cause  of  the  rapid  prosperity  of 
the  British  colonies  there,  346 ;  [carrsring  trade  of  goods  to  Europe,  353,  354 ;] 
whjT  manufiictures  for  distant  sale  have  never  bwn  established  there,  358; 
[artificers  emplojr  savings  in  purchase  and  cultivation  of  land,  ib, ;]  its  speedy 
improvement  owing  to  assistance  firom  foreign  capitals,  359 ;  [no  produce  re- 
turns such  profiu  as  sugar,  365 ;  rapid  advance  founded  on  agriculture,  390;] 
the  purchase  and  improvement  of  uncultivated  lands,  the  most  profitable 
employment  of  capitab,  391 ;  [first  inquiry  of  Spaniards  alwajrs  for  gold  and 
silver,  396;  discovery  caused  a  revolution  in  commerce,  403;  great  part  of 
expense  of  last  French  war  laid  out  there,  408 ;]  commercial  alterations  pro- 
duced by  the  discovery  ot,  413, 414 ;  but  two  civilised  nations  found  on  the  whole 
continent,  414 ;  [European  commerce  with,  more  advantageous  than  East  India 
trade,  414-5;  returns  to  trade  with,  infrequent,  460;  not  more  than  three 
million  people  in  British  North  American  colonies,  1*6. ;  poorer  than  France, 
f^. ;]  the  wealth  of  the  North  American  colonies  increased,  though  the  balance 
of  trade  continued  asainst  them,  462. 

[Revolt,  ii.  2,  5 ;  kmg  coastline  and  slender  British  authority,  4 ;]  Madeira 
wine,  how  introduced  there,  ib, ;  [drawback  on  exports  to,  6 ;  the  war,  22 ;  settled 
by  different  motives  from  Greek  and  Roman  colonies,  58 ;  no  necessity  for,  60 ;] 
historical  review  of  the  European  settlements  in,  6i[-6];  of  Spain,  69;  of 
Holland,  [7o-]2 ;  of  France,  72-3 ;  of  Britain,  73 ;  ecclesiastical  government  in 
the  several  European  colonies,  76 ;  fish  a  principal  article  of  trade  from  North 
America  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean,  79 ;  naval  stores  to  Britain, 
81 ;  [slave  labour,  88 ;]  little  credit  due  to  the  policy  of  Europe  from  the  success 
of  the  colonies,  89 ;  [folly  and  injustice  presided  over  original  settlement,  90 ; 
Europe  magna  virum  mater,  91 ;]  the  discovery  and  oolonixation  o^  how  fu 
advantageous  to  Europe,  9x[-i3o],  and  to  America,  125 ;  [augmented  European 
industry,  92 ;  an  advsmtage  to  countries  which  never  sent  e»orts  there,  92-3 ; 
surplus  produce  the  source  of  advantage  to  Europe,  94 ;  contributes  no  military 
force  to  mother  countries,  ib, ;  and  uttle  revenue,  ib, ;  exclusive  trade  sup- 
posed the  peculiar  advantage,  95 ;  rapid  progress  imforeseen,  98-9 ;  monopoly 
attracted  capital,  102 ;  uncertain,  remote  and  irregular  returns  of  trade  to,  103 ; 
effects  of  steppage  of  trade,  107 ;  European  market  for  bread  smd  meat  extended, 
no;  shop-keeping  poHcy  adopted  towards,  1x4-5  i  taxation  by  requisition,  x2o; 
ambition  of  leading  men,  xax;  possible  removal  of  seat  of  go^^emment  to, 
X24 ;  discovery  ot,  one  of  the  two  neatest  events  in  history,  X25 ;  mother 
countries  have  the  show  but  not  all  ue  advantages,  X26-30 ;]  the  colonies  in, 
governed  by  a  spirit  of  monopoly,  X29-30 ;  [more  thriving  than  colonies  in  Africa, 
133-4 !  bounty  on  naval  stores  from,  X43;  Britain  sometimes  courts  and  some- 
times quarrels  with,  x^ ;  bounties,  X45-6 ;]  the  interest  of  the  consumer  in  Britain 
sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer,  by  the  system  of  cofonixation,  x6o ;  [natives 
of,  were  hunters,  x86;  and  contemptible  opponents,  x88;  colonial  militia  be- 
cominf  a  standing  army,  X95 ;  natives  of,  regarded  age  as  the  sole  foundation 
of  rank,  204;  polTtaxes,  341 ;  productions  o{  articles  of  common  use  in  Great 
Britain,  367;]  plan  for  extetidmg  the  British  system  of  taxation  over  all  the 
provinces  o(  420;  the  question  now  the  Americans  could  pay  taxes  without 
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specie  oonttdecttd,  425 ;  ought  10  hntioe  to  coAtribnte  to  diteharve  the  yaUic 
debt  of  Great  Bfkiiifi,  439;  expediency  of  their  unioa  with  Brittia,  430;  the 
Britith  empire  there,  a  meer  projeot,  432. 
Amaterdam,  [i.  190,  419, 442 ;  ii.  X13, 150, 303 ;]  agio  of  the  bank  0^  [how  aoconnted 
for  by  some  people,  i.  3x1 ;]  explained,  442 ;  occasion  of  its  establishment,  443, 
444;  advantages  attetiding  pajrments  there,  445;  rate  demanded  for  keef^ 
money  there,  446;  prices  at  which  bnUioo  and  coin  are  received,  f^.,  moU; 
this  bank,  the  great  warehouse  of  Bumpe  te  bullion,  448 ;  demands  upon,  how 
made  and  answered,  4^ ;  the  agio  ot,  how  kept  at  a  medinm  rate,  450 ;  the 
treasure  of;  whether  all  pieaatwad  in  its  repositories,  ih, ;  the  amount  of  its 
treasure  oaJy  to  be  con}eetured,  451 ;  fees  paid  to  the  bank  for  transarting 
business,  ib, 

(Anderson,  Adam,  quoted,  ii.  235*] 
Anderson,  James,  quoted,  i.  x£f,  aza.  28a] 
[Angola,  ii.  60, 134.} 
Annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  for  Hves,  in  the  British  financea,  hiatorical  account 

cif  u,  401-2. 
[Antigua,  U.  98,  428.] 
[Antoninus,  Marcus,  ii.  263.] 
[Antwerp,  i.  394.  44*.  4431 
[Aperea  of  Braail,  U.  62.] 
PAvoiicia,  ii.  60.] 
Apothecaries,  Uie  profit  on  their  drugs  unjustly  stigmatised  as  exorbitant,  i. 

113. 
[Apothecary's  shop  a  source  of  profit  to  Hamburg,  ii.  303.] 
[Apples  imported  firom  Flanders  in  seventeenth  oentniy,  i.  80.] 
[Apprenticeship  statutes  raise  wages  more  permanendy  than  they  lower  them,  i. 

63. 64.] 

Apprenticeship,  the  nature  and  intention  of  this  bond  servitude  explained,  X03, 104; 
the  limitations  imposed  on  various  trades,  as  to  the  wmber  m  i^iprentices,  lao, 
I2X ;  the  statute  of  apprenticeship  in  England,  xaa ;  apprenticeships  in  Prance 
and  Scotland,  123 ;  general  remarks  00  the  tendency  and  operation  of  long 
apprenticeships,  X23-5 ;  [obstmcta  free  circulation  of  labour  from  one  employ- 
ment to  anomr,  136;  means  of  gaining  a  settlement,  139;]  the  statute  of, 
ought  to  be  repealed,  435. 
[Relation  to  privileges  of  graduates,  ii.  252.] 

[Arabia,  hospitality  of  chieA,  i.  384;  histories  ftdl  of  genealogies,  389;  riches  long 
in  the  same  fiunily,  ib.] 

[Victorious  wlien  uiuled,  ii.  x88;  miUtia,  X93;  despotic  authority  of  scherift, 
90s ;  revenue  of  chiefr  consiats  of  profit,  30s.] 

[Arabia,  Qulf  of;  frtvourable  to  oommefce,  i.  23.] 

Arabs,  their  manner  of  supporting  war,  ii.  xSfii^. 

f  Aragon,  ii.  63.] 

[Arbuthnot,  Dr.  John,  quoted,  ii«  183.] 

[Archipelago,  it  107.] 

[Argyle,  the  Duke  of;  i.  385.] 

[Aristotle,  munificently  rewtfded  by  Philip  and  Alexander,  L  X35 ;  Lyceum  assigned 
to,  ii.  263 ;  a  teacher,  297 ;  quoted,  L  364 ;  iL  262.] 

[Arithmetic  political,  untrustworthy,  ii.  36;  of  the  customs,  two  and  two  make  one, 

[Armaoii,  the  defeat  of,  stopped  Spanish  obstruction  of  colonisation,  ii.  71 ;  less 
alarming  than  the  rupture  with  the  ooloniea,  X05.] 

Army,  [a  disadvantageous  lattery,  L  xxi ;]  three  difoent  ways  by  ^idiich  a  nation 
may  maintain  one  in  a  distant  country,  407;  standing,  distinction  between  and 
a  militia,  ii.  193 ;  historical  review  o^  xgiS;  the  If  acedonian  army,  ib, ;  Cartha- 
ginian army,  X96-7 ;  Roman  army,  X97-8;  [courageoua  without  active  service, 
X99;]  is  alone  able  to  perpetuate  the  civilisation  of  a  country,  200;  is  the 
speediest  engine  for  oimltsing  a  barbarous  country,  ib.;  under  what  circum- 
stances dangerous  to,  and  under  what,  favomabie  to  liberty,  200-1 ;  [small. 
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woQld  be  sufficient  if  maftial  spirit  prevailed,  271 ;  no  security  to  the  sovereign 
against  a  disaffected  clergy,  a&i.] 

Artificers,  prc^ibited  by  law  from  going  to  foreign  countries,  ii.  158 ;  residing 
abroad,  and  not  returning  on  notice,  exposed  to  outlawry,  ibr,  [serving  in 
an  army  must  be  maintained  by  the  public,  190 ;]  see  Manu&ctures. 

[As,  originally  a  pound  of  copper,  i.  28 ;  reduced  to  ^,  29 ;  always  a  copper  coin, 
41 ;  reduced  at  end  of  zst  Punic  war,  ii.  4x6-7.] 

[Ascetic  morality  taught  as  moral  philosophy,  ii.  259.] 

Asdrubal,  his  army  greatly  improved  by  discipline,  ii.  196-7 ;  [the  younger],  how  de- 
feated, 197. 

[Asinius  Celer  gave  large  price  for  a  surmullet,  i.  218.] 

Assembly,  houses  of;  in  the  British  colonies,  the  constitutional  freedom  of;  shewn, 
ti.  86. 

Assiento  contract,  ii.  236. 

[Assise  of  bread,  i.  144.] 

Assise  of  bread  and  ale,  remarks  on  that  statute,  i.  179, 183. 

[Athens,  large  fees  of  teachers  at,  i.  134;  artisans  were  slaves,  ii.  x8i ;  paid  soldiers 
o^  190.J 

[Atlantic,  ii.  124,  X26.] 

[Augmentation  of  coin  defined,  iL  417-8.] 

Augustus,  emperor,  emancipates  the  slaves  of  Vedius  PoUio,  fot  his  cruelty,  ii.  89. 

[Aolnagers,  i.  27.] 

[Austere  morality  frivoured  by  the  common  people,  ii.  279.] 

[Austria,  little  assisted  by  the  Danube,  i.  23 ;  militia  ddeated  by  the  Swiss,  ii.  199 ; 
survey  for  land  tasc,  42a] 

[Ayr  Bank,  history  of,  i.  296,  297.] 

[Ayrshire,  rise  of  demand  for  labour  in,  i.  78.] 

[Axores,  ii.  6a] 

[Babylon,  i.  364.] 

[Bahamas,  ii.  6z.] 

[Bakers,  incorporation  of;  in  Scotland,  i.  144.] 

[Balance  of  employments,  ii.  24.] 

Balance  of  annual  produce  and  consumption  explained,  i.  461 ;  may  be  in  fovour 
of  a  nation,  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  agamst  it,  461-2. 

Balance  of  trade,  [absurd  speculations  concerning,  t  356 ;]  no  certain  criterion  to 
determine  on  which  side  it  turns  between  two  countries,  439;  the  current 
doctrine  of,  on  which  most  regulations  of  trade  are  founded,  absurd,  453 ;  if 
even,  by  the  exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  both  sides  may  be  gainers, 
ib, ;  how  the  balance  would  stand,  if  native  commodities  on  one  side,  were 
paid  with  fbtdfti  commodities  on  the  other,  45^1;  how  the  balance  stands 
when  commodities  are  pnr^ased  with  gold  and  silver,  454-5;  the  ruin  of 
countries  often  predicted  from  the  doctrine  of  an  unfrivourable  balance  of  trade, 
460. 

[Balboa,  Nugnes  de,  ii.  64.] 

[Baltic,  i.  23 ;  wood  from,  164 ;  flax  and  hemp,  345 ;  tobacco  to,  ii.  103 ;  manufric- 
tures  for,  126.] 

Banks  [sometimes  pay  in  sixpences  to  gain  time,  i.  46,  303 ;  private,  in  London 
allow  no  interest  but  in  Edinburgh  give  4  per  cent,  on  notes,  92 ;  Scotch  bank- 
ing, 280-30X ;]  great  increase  of  trade  in  Scodand,  since  the  establishment  of 
them  in  the  principal  towns,  280 ;  their  usual  course  of  business,  281 ;  con- 
sequences of  their  issuing  too  much  paper,  284 ;  necessary  caution  for  some 
time  observed  by  them  with  regard  to  giving  credit  to  their  customers,  288 ; 
limits  of  the  advances  they  may  prudently  make  to  traders,  290;  how  injured 
by  the  practice  d  drawing  and  redrawing  bills,  294;  history  of  the  Ayr  bank, 
296 ;  history  of  the  bank  of  England,  301 ;  the  nature  and  public  advantage  of 
banks  considered,  303,  304 ;  bankers  might  c«ry  on  their  business  wi^  less 
paper,  306,  307 ;  effects  of  the  oprional  dauses  in  tfie  Soots  notes,  308 ;  origin 
of  their  establishment,  444 ;  bank  money  explained,  ib. 
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Of  England,  the  conduct  of,  in  regard  to  the  coinage,  ii.  54 ;  [those  of  Edm- 
burgh  have  no  exclusive  privilege,  346;]  joint  stock  companies  why  well 
adapted  to  the  trade  of  banking,  246,  347 ;  a  doubtful  question  whether  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  is  equal  to  the  management  of  the  bank  to  profit, 
303. 

Bankers,  the  credit  of  their  notes  how  established,  i.  276 ;  the  nature  of  the  banksng 
business  explained,  276,  281 ;  the  multiplication  and  competition  of  bankers 
under  proper  regulation,  of  service  to  public  credit,  312. 

[Bank  of  Amsterdam,  see  Amsterdam.] 

[Bank  of  England,  had  to  coin  much  gold,  i.  285,  286;  discounts,  294.] 

[Larse  capital,  n.  232-3 ;  enables  government  to  contract  un^ded  debt,  397 ; 
stoppedf  usual  business  during  the  recoinage,  ib, ;  advances  the  proceeds  of 
taxes,  398 ;  taxes  first  mortgaged  in  perpetuity  for  its  advance,  399 ;  advances 
at  January  1775,  408.] 

[Bank  of  Scotland,  i.  280.] 

[Bank,  the  Royal,  i.  28a] 

[Bank-money,  of  greater  value  than  currency,  i.  442 ;  explained,  444.] 

[Bank  notes,  not  below  £10  in  London,  i.  305,  306 ;  should  not  be  for  less  than  £$, 
306.] 

[Bankruptcy  most  frequent  in  hazardous  trades,  i.  112;  greatest  and  most  humiliat- 
ing misfortune,  324.] 

[Bar,  if.  389.] 

[Barbadoes,  early  prosperity,  ii.  98-9;  all  cultivated,  428.] 

[Barbary,  i.  378 ;  ii.  23a] 

Baretti,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  quantity  of  Portugal  gold  sent  weekly  to  England, 
ii.48-9. 

Barons,  feudal,  their  power  contracted,  by  the  grant  of  municipal  privileges,  L  374; 
their  extensive  authority,  384,  385;  how  they  lost  their  authority  over  their 
vassals,  387;  smd  the  piorwer  to  disturb  their  country,  389;  [influence  o(  ii. 
285-6 ;  revenue  spent  on  luxuries,  288.] 

Barter,  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  the  propensity  to,  of  exteDsive 
operation,  and  peculiar  to  man,  i.  15 ;  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  mutual 
intercourse  of  mankind,  24 ;  [ceases  on  the  introduction  of  money,  34 ;]  see 
Commerce. 

rBasel,  chief  revenue  from  export  duty,  ii.  335.] 

Batavia,  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  settlement  there,  ii.  134. 

[Bath  Road  inn,  fiUlen  fortune  of,  i.  329.] 

[Bavaria,  Danube  no  use  to,  i.  23.] 

[Bayonne  treated  as  foreign  to  France,  ii.  385.] 

[Basinghen,  Abot  de,  quoted,  ii.  53.] 

fBeaumont,  J.  L.  Moreau  de,  see  M^moires.] 

Beaver  skins,  review  of  the  policy  used  in  the  trade  for,  ii.  156-7 ;  [subject  to  export 
duty,  ii.  364.] 

[Becket  used  clean  hay,  i.  383.] 

Beef^  cheaper  now  in  London,  than  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  i.  152 ;  compared  with 
the  prices  of  wheat  at  the  corresponding  times,  152, 153 ;  [compared  with  pork 
in  France  and  England,  225.] 

|ar,  alone  depends  on  benevolenoe,  i.  z6;  once  synonymous  with  scholar,  X34.] 
fioes,  ecdesiastica],  the  tenure  ci,  why  rendered  secure,  ii.  283 ;  the  power  of 
collating  to,  how  taken  from  the  Pope,  in  England  and  France,  289 ;  general 
eauality  of,  among  the  Presbyterians,  294 ;  good  effects  of  this  equality,  295. 

[Benefit  of  dersy,  ii.  287.] 

[Benevolence,  does  not  gWe  us  our  dinner,  L  x6.] 

Bengal,  to  what  circumstance  its  early  improvement  in  agriculture  and  manufrictures 
was  owing,  i.  22 ;  present  miserable  sute  of  the  country,  75 ;  remarks  on  the 
high  rates  of  interest  thei^,  96 ;  [profits  eat  up  rent  and  leave  only  subsistence 
for  wages,  96,  98;  piece  goods  exports,  205 ;  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  210-1.] 
[Improper  regulations  turned  dearth  into  nmine,  ii.  28 ;]  oppressive  oondna 
of  the  English  there  to  suit  their  trade  in  opium,  135 ;  [revenue  firom  land  rent. 
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136;]  wh^  more  remarkable  for  the  exportation  of  manatetaree  than  of  grain, 
180 ;  [ancient  land  tax,  332,  334 ;  good  roads,  322.] 

[Bengal,  Onlf  of,  fiivourable  to  commerce,  i.  23.] 

[Bengoda,  ii.  60, 134.] 

Berne,  [farmers  equal  to  the  English,  i.  370;]  brief  history  of  the  republickof,  i.  376. 
Establishment  of  the  refimiiation  there,  ii.  291 ;  application  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  298 ;  derives  a  revenue  from  the  mterest  off  its  treasure,  304 ; 
[tax  on  alienation,  344 ;  only  state  which  has  a  treasure,  394.] 

[Bernier,  Fran9ois,  quoted,  ii.  221.] 

[Bettering  one's  condition,  universal  desire  of,  i.  323,  325,  328;  ii.  43,  172.] 

[Bible  commonly  read  in  Latin,  ii.  254-5.] 

Bills  of  exdumge,  [disooonting  of,  chief  means  of  issuing  bank  notes,  i.  281 ;]  punctu- 
ally in  the  payment  of,  1k>w  secured,  292-3 ;  the  pernicious  practice  of  wawing 
and  redrawmg  explained,  293 ;  the  arts  made  use  of  to  disguise  this  mutual 
traffic  in  bills,  295. 

[Billets  (Pitatt  sometimes  at  60  or  70  per  cent,  discount,  ii.  397.] 

[Birch,  Dr.  Thomas,  quoted,  L  152.] 

[Birmingham  produces  articles  of  £uhion  and  fitncy,  i.  116 ;  manufsbctures  not  within 
the  statute  of  apprenticeship,  122-3 ;  uses  ;f  50,000  in  gold  and  silver  annually, 
207,  209;  reduction  in  price  of  goods,  242-3;  manu&ctnres  grew  up  natur- 
ally, 381 ;  hardware  exchanged  for  wine,  ii.  381.] 

Birth,  superiority  of,  how  it  con&rs  respect  and  authority,  ii.  205. 

Bishops,  the  ancient  mode  of  electing  them,  and  how  altered,  ii.  284,  289. 

[Blackstone,  William,  quoted,  I  37,  367.] 

[Blanc,  Cape,  ii.  229.] 

Body,  natural,  and  political,  analogy  between,  ii.  172. 

Bohemia,  [serfs  still  exist  in,  L  364;  survey  and  valuation,  iu  319, 320;]  account  of 
the  tax  there  on  the  industry  of  artificers,  35a 

[Bombay,  ii.  242.] 

[Bordeaux,  see  Boordeaux.] 

[Boriase,  quoted,  i.  169.] 

[Bom,  Ralph  de,  his  feast,  i.  178.] 

[Borough,  see  Burghs.] 

[Boston,  high-paid  free  labour  cheaper  than  slave,  i.  83 ;  less  populous  than  Mexico 
or  Lima,  u.  69.] 

[Boucfaand,  quoted,  ii.  343.] 

[Bounder,  proprietor  of  Cornish  tin  mine,  i.  171.] 

Bounties,  why  given  in  commerce,  i.  4x6-7. 

On  exportation,  the  policy  of  granting  them,  considered,  ii.  7;  on  the  ex- 
portation of  com,  8 ;  this  bounty  imposes  two  taxes  on  the  people,  10 ;  evil 
tendency  of  this  bounty,  15 ;  the  bounty  only  beneficial  to  the  exporter  and 
importer,  16;  motives  of  the  country  gentlemen  in  granting  the  bounty,  ib.; 
a  trade  which  requires  a  bounty,  necessarily  a  losing  trade,  17-8 ;  [bounties 
on  production,  z8;]  tonnage  bounties  to  the  fisheries  considered,  19;  account 
of  the  white-herring  fishery,  23 ;  remarks  on  other  bounties,  ib. ;  a  review  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  generally  granted,  143 ;  those  granted  on  American 
produce  founded  on  mistaken  policy,  146 ;  how  ihsy  affect  the  consumer,  159-60 ; 
[public  teachers  receive  a  sort  of;  265;  bounty  on  com  worse  than  a  tax  on 
necessaries,  359;  on  articles  formerly  charged  with  export  duties,  364;  give 
rise  to  frauds,  365 ;  abolition  of;  proposed,  369 ;  deducted  firom  customs  revenue, 
380.] 

Bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com,  the  tendency  of  this  measure  examined,  i.  193-4 ; 
[196-9 ;  and  see  Bounties.1 

[Bourbon,  the  house  of,  united  by  British  acquisition  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  ii. 
231-3.] 

Bourdeaux,  why  a  town  of  great  trade,  i.  318;  [memoir  of  the  parliament  of,  as  to 
Proich  debt,  ii.  403.] 

[Brady,  Robert,  quoted,  i.  37^*] 

[Braganxa,  frunily  of,  ii.  7a] 
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BrasU  [aborigines  had  neither  arts  nor  agricoltore,  i.  aoa;  goM  of,  350,  40a,  455; 
ii.48,  66.] 

Grew  to  be  a  powerful  colony  under  ne^^ect,  ii.  70 ;  the  Dutch  invatet 
expelled  by  the  Portngueze  colonists,  70-x ;  computed  number  of  inhahirants 
there,  71;  [Portuguese  settled  in,  t^.;]  the  trade  of  the  principal  proyinoss 
opprMsed  by  the  Portugese,  77 ;  [Portuguese  Jews  banished  thiuier,  90.] 

Bread,  its  relative  valne  with  butdier's  meat  compared,  i.  149,  153;  [tax  on,  in 
Holland,  ii.  359;  levied  by  licence,  362.] 

[Breslau,  tax  on  the  Bishop's  land,  ii.  3x9.] 

Brewery,  reasons  f6r  transferring  the  taxes  on,  to  the  malt,  ii.  373-3;  [for  private 
use,  untaxed,  377.] 

Bridges,  how  to  be  erected  and  maintained,  ii.  215 ;  [originally  maintained  by  six 
di^'  labour,  306.] 

[Bristol  and  the  African  Company,  ii.  329,  330.] 

Britain,  Great,  evidences  that  labour  is  sufficiently  paid  for  thm,  i.  75 ;  the  price 
of  provisions  nearly  the  same  in  most  places,  76;  neat  variations  in  the  price 
of  labour,  76,  77;  vegetables  imported  from  Flan&rs  in  the  last  centwy,  80; 
historical  account  of  the  alterations  interest  of  money  has  undergone,  90,  91 ; 
doable  interest  deemed  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit,  99;  in  what  respects  the 
carrying  trade  is  advantageous  to,  351 ;  appears  to  enjoy  more  of  the  carryiiw 
trade  of  Europe,  than  it  really  has,  353 ;  is  the  onlv  country  of  Europe  in  whi^ 
the  obligation  of  purve3rance  is  abolished,  369;  its  funds  for  the  support  of 
foreign  wars  inquired  into,  408 ;  why  never  likely  to  be  modi  aifisctea  by  the 
free  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  434 ;  nor  salt  provisions,  435 ;  could  be  little 
affected  by  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  ib. ;  the  policy  of  the  oommercia] 
restraints  on  the  trade  with  France  examined,  438 ;  the  trade  with  Prance  might 
be  more  advantageous  to  each  countrv  than  timt  with  any  other,  459. 

Why  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  ami  Portogal  are 
among  the  poorest,  ii.  43 ;  review  of  her  American  colonies,  73['^;  the  trade 
of  her  colonies,  how  regulated,  ^8 ;  distinction  between  enumerated  and  non- 
enumerated  commodities,  explained,  t6.;  restrains  manufactures  in  America, 
83;  indulgences  granted  to  the  colonies,  84;  constitutional  freedom  of  her  colony 
government,  86 ;  the  sugar  colonies  of^  worse  governed  than  those  of  Prance, 
87-8;  disadvantages  resulting  from  retaining  the  exclusive  trade  of  tobacco 
with  Maryland  and  Virginia,  95-6;  the  navigation  act  has  increased  the  colony 
trade,  at  Uie  expence  of  many  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  97 ;  the  advantage 
of  the  colony  trade  estimated,  lox ;  a  gradual  relaxation  of  the  exclusive  tra£, 
recommended,  106 ;  events  which  have  concurred  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  the 
loss  of  the  colony  trade,  107 ;  the  natural  good  effects  of  the  ookmy  trade,  more 
than  counterbalance  the  bad  effects  of  the  monopoly,  X09 ;  to  maintain  a  mono- 
poly, the  principal  end  of  the  dominion  assumed  over  the  colonies,  1x5 ;  has 
derived  nothing  but  loss  from  this  dominion,  xi6;  is  perhaps  the  only  state 
^ich  has  only  increased  its  expences  by  extending  its  empire,  xao;  the  con- 
stitution of,  would  have  been  completed  by  admitting  of  American  repreaenta- 
tion,  X33-4;  review  of  the  administration  of  the  East  India  Company,  X37(-4o]; 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  sacrificed  to  that  of  die  producer  in  raiabig  an 
empire  in  America,  x6o;  the  annual  revenue  of;  compared  with  its  annual  rents 
and  interest  of  capital  stock,  307 ;  the  land-tax  of;  considered,  313-3 ;  tytfaes, 
33x;  window  tax,  330;  stamp  duties,  345,348;  poll  taxes  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  353;  the  uniformity  of  taxadcm  in,  frivourable  to  internal  trade,  384;  die 
system  of  taxation  in,  compared  with  that  in  France,  389 ;  account  of  ^  un- 
fiinded  debt  of;  397 ;  funded  debt,  397-8 ;  aggregate,  and  general  funds,  400,  [401] ; 
sinkinff  fond,  401 ;  annuities  for  terms  of  years  and  for  lives,  ib. ;  perpetnal 
annuities  the  best  transferrable  stock,  404;  the  reduction  of  the  pubHck  delMs 
during  peace,  bears  no  proportion  to  their  accumulation  during  war,  407;  die 
trade  with  the  tobacco  colonies,  how  carried  on,  without  the  mtervenoon  of 
specie,  437;  the  trade  with  the  sugar  colonies  explained,  1^.;  Ireland  and 
America  ought  in  justice  to  contribute  toward  the  discharge  of  her  public  debts, 
439;  how  ue  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East  India  company  might  be 
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rendered  a  sonree  of  reverae,  431 ;  if  no  soeh  aetittance  ean  be  obtained,  her 

only  resource  pointed  out,  ib, 
[British  Empire,  State»^;eneral  of  the,  ii.  4x9,  490;  colonies  provinces  of,  43a.] 
[British  Linen  Companv,  ii.  a^S.] 
[Brittany,  taille  on  \uadB  held  uy  ignoble  tenure,  it  338.] 
[Bruges,  commerce  of,  i.  394.] 
[Bmtos,  lent  money  at  48  per  cent,  i.  96.] 
[Buenos  Ayres,  price  of  oxen  at,  i.  X49,  x86,  229.] 

glnfibn,  O.  L.  L.,  quoted,  i.  225 ;  ii.  62.] 
nllion,  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic,  i.  409-xo;   see  Gold  and 

Silver. 
[Bnroester  (now  Bicester),  prioe  of  hides  at,  i.  231.] 
Burg^  free,  the  origin  of;  i.  373 ;  to  wliat  circumstances  they  owed  their  corporate 

jurisdictions,  373-4;  why  admitted  to  send  representatives  to  parliament,  376 ; 

are  allowed  to  protect  refugees  from  the  country,  377. 
[Burgundy,  vineyards,  i.  155 ;  militia  defeated  by  the  Swiss,  ii.  199.] 
[Burman,  quoted,  ii.  343.] 
Bum,  Dr.,  his  observations  on  the  laws  rdating  to  the  settlements  of  the  poor 

[quoted,  i.  79I,  138,  141.  ti430 
Butcuisr,  brutal  and  odious  business,  i.  xoa. 
Butcher's  meat  [promss  of  price  oif^  1 150;  an  inaignificant  part  of  the  labourer's 

subsistence,  187-8 ;]  no  where  a  neoessaiy  of  life,  ii.  36a 
[Buttons,  division  of  labour  in  making,  1.  xo.1 
[Byelaw,  to  limit  competition,  can  be  enacted  by  a  corporation,  i.  X30-X ;  of  boroughs, 

373, 375-] 
[Byron,  Hon.  John,  quoted,  L  186.] 

[Cabbages,  half  the  price  they  were  fiorty  years  ago,  i.  8a] 

[Cadiz,  imports  of  bullion  to,  i.  207;  exorbitant  profits  and  proAiaion  at,  ii.  1x3, 
126 ;  competition  with  South  Sea  Company,  937.] 

[Caesar's  army  destroyed  the  republic,  ii.  200.] 

[Calcraft's  account,  it.  409.] 

[Calcutta,  land  carriage  to,  i.  2x ;  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  at,  axx ;  council,  ii.  X40, 
242.] 

Calvinists,  origin  of  that  sect,  ii.  299 ;  theb  ^rfaidples  oi  church  government,  293. 

Cameron,  Mr.,  of  Lochiel,  exercised  within  thirty  years  since,  a  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  his  own  tenants,  i.  385. 

[Campus  Martins,  ii.  X9X,  26X.] 

Canada,  the  French  colony  there,  lon^^  under  the  government  of  an  exclusive  com- 
pany, ii.  72 ;  but  improved  speedily  after  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  73. 

Canals,  navigable,  the  advantages  of^  1.  X48;  how  to  be  made  and  maintained,  ii. 
2x5 ;  that  of  Languedoc,  ttie  support  of;  how  secured,  217 ;  may  be  success- 
fully managed  by  joint  stock  companies,  247. 
f  Canary  islands,  ii.  60.] 
Candles,  taxes  on,  i.  80;  an  ittstmrnent  of  trade,  H.  358.] 
Canna,  battle  of,  ii.  197.] 

Cantillon,  Mr.  [Richard,]  remarka  on  his  account  of  the  earnings  of  the  labouring 
poor,  i.  7a 

[Canton,  silver  will  buy  more  commodities  at,  than  in  London,  i.  39;  poverty  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  74.] 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  [disooi^ery  of  paasage  by,  i.  414;  ii.  60,  91,  X25;]  causes  of 
the  prosperity  of  me  Dutch  settlement  thm,  X34;  [mentioned,  229.] 

[Cape  Coast  Castle,  ii  231.] 

[Capet,  Robert,  H.  289.] 

Capital,  [stock  of  the  society,  i.  95 ;  employed  in  a  common  trade,  xxo;  of  a  grocer, 
X 14;  of  merchants,  X58;  employed  m  a  mine,  x66 ;]  in  trade,  explained,  and  how 
employed,  26X ;  distinguished  into  circulating  and  fixed  capitals,  262;  charac- 
tenstic  of  fixed  capitab,  264;  the  several  kinds  of  fixed  cap^s  specified,  264, 
265 ;  characteristic  of  circulating  capitals,  and  the  several  kinds  of;  265 ;  fixed 
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capitals  sapported  by  those  vhich  are  ctrculatmg,  ib, ;  circulating  capttali  how 
supported,  266 ;  intention  of  a  fixed  capital,  270 ;  the  expence  S[  maintaining 
the  fixed  and  drculadng  capitals  illustrated,  271 ;  money,  as  sm  article  <S 
circulating  capital,  considered,  272 ;  money,  no  measure  of  capital,  275 ;  what 
quantity  of  industnr  any  capital  can  employ,  278,  279;  capitals,  how  Car  they 
may  be  extended  by  paper  credit,  289,  290;  must  alwajrs  be  r^>laced  with 
profit  by  the  annual  (nroduce  of  land  and.  labour,  315 ;  the  proportion  between 
capital  and  revenue,  regulates  the  proportion  between  indust^  and  idleness, 
319 ;  how  it  is  increased  or  diminished,  320 ;  national  evidences  of  the  increase 
of;  325-6 ;  in  what  instances  private  expeaces  contribute  to  enlarge  the  national 
capital,  328^ ;  the  increase  of;  reduces  profits  by  competition,  335 ;  the  differ- 
ent ways  of  employing  a  capital,  340 ;  hdw  replaced  to  the  difeent  classes  of 
traders,  342 ;  that  emidoyed  m  agriculture  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity 
of  productive  labour,  than  anv  equal  capital  employed  in  manufiictures,  344; 
that  of  a  msmufiicturer  should  reside  within  the  country,  345 ;  the  operation 
of  capitals  employed  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  foreign  trade,  com- 
pared, 345,  346;  the  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  on  the  due  proportion  oi 
Its  capital  applied  to  tnese  three  grand  obiects,  347 ;  different  returns  of  capitals 
employed  in  foreign  trade,  349;  is  rather  employed  on  agriculture  than  in 
trade  and  numufactures,  on  equal  terms,  357;  is  rather  employed  in  manu- 
factures than  in  foreign  trade,  358 ;  the  natural  progress  of  the  employment 
of,  359 ;  acquired  by  trade,  is  very  precarious  until  realized  by  the  cultivation 
smd  improvement  of  land,  393 ;  the  employment  of,  in  the  different  species 
of  trade,  how  determined,  419;  [industry  proportioned  to,  422.] 

[Distributed  among  inferior  ranks  annually,  ii.  370 ;  and  land,  the  two  original 
sources  of  revenue,  4x2.] 

[Capital  values,  taxes  on,  ii.  342-8.] 

Capitation  taxes,  the  nature  of,  considered,  ii.  351;  in  England,  35a;  in  France, 
352-3 ;  [and  see  Poll  taxes.] 

[Carlisle,  exchange  between  London  and,  i.  308.] 

[Camatic,  ii.  240.] 

[Cameades,  i.  135.] 

[Carolina,  planters  both  farmers  and  landlords,  i.  x6o;  plantation  o^  ii.  98.] 

[Carreri,  Gemelli,  see  under  Gemelli.] 

Carriage,  land  and  water,  compared,  i.  20;  water  carriage  contributes  to  improve 
arts  and  industry,  in  all  countries  where  it  can  be  used,  21, 148,  206;  [absence 
of  cheap,  causes  settiement  of  finer  manufactures,  380.I 

Carriage,  Land,  how  facilitated  and  reduced  in  price,  by  public  works,  ii.  2x6. 

[Carriage  tax,  ii.  2x9.] 

[Carron,  i.  78.] 

[Carrots  reduced  in  price,  i.  80.] 

Carrying  trade,  [denned,  i.  277;]  the  nature  and  operation  of;  examined,  350;  is 
the  S3nnptom,  but  not  the  cause,  of  national  wealth,  and  hence  points  out  the 
two  richest  countries  in  Europe,  353 ;  trades  may  appear  to  be  carrying  trades, 
which  are  not  so,  ib. ;  the  ^sadvantages  o^  to  individuals,  419 ;  the  Dutch, 
how  excluded  firom  being  the  carriers  to  Great  Britain,  428;  drawbacks  of 
duties  originidly  granted  Sx  the  encouragement  of;  ii»  5. 

[Carthage,  mariners  sailed  beyond  Gibraltar,  i.  21;  the  fate  of;  great  historical 
revolution,  iL  X96.] 

[Cartha^[ena,  ii.  200,  237.] 

Carthagmian  army,  its  superiority  over  tiie  Roman  army*  accounted  for,  iL  197. 

[Cash  account  at  Scotch  banks  explained,  i.  aSx-a.] 

[Castile,  ii.  63.] 

[Castracani,  Castrucdo,  drove  out  manufactures  firom  Lucca,  L  379.] 

[Casuistry  tansht  as  moral  philosophy,  ii.  259.] 

[Catholics  estsa>lished  Maryland,  ii.  90.] 

[Cato,  advised  good  feeding  of  cade,  L  X51;  on  communication  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  427.] 
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Cattle,  [at  one  time  naed  as  money,  i.  25 ;]  and  com,  their  valae  compared,  in  the 
different  stages  of  agriculture,  X49;  the  price  of;  reduced  by  artificial  grasses, 
153 ;  to  what  height  the  price  of  cattle  may  rise  in  an  improving  count^,  219 ; 
the  raising  a  stock  of,  necessary  for  the  supply  of  manure  to  £ums,  220 ;  cattle 
must  bear  a  good  price  to  be  well  fed,  ii. ;  the  price  of,  rises  in  Scotland  in 
conse<]uence  of  the  union  with  England,  222;  great  multiplication  of  European 
cattle  m  America,  ib, ;  are  killed  in  some  countries,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
hides  and  tallow,  229 ;  the  market  for  these  articles  more  extensive  than  for 
the  carcase,  ib, ;  this  market  sometimes  brought  nearer  home  b^  the  estab- 
lishment of  manu&ctures,  ib, ;  how  the  extension  of  cultivation  raises  the  price 
of  animal  food,  241 ;  [labouring,  are  a  fixed  capital,  262 ;  importation  pro- 
hibited, 392 ;]  is  perhaps  the  onl^  commodib^  more  expensive  to  transport  by 
sea  than  by  umd,  424 ;  Great  Bntain  never  likely  to  be  much  i^ected  by  the 
free  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  ib. 

[Ceded  Islands,  ii.  80,  409,  428.] 

[Celebes,  ii.  134.] 

[Celtes  cultivatea  music  and  dancing,  ii.  262.] 

Certificates,  parish,  the  laws  relating  to,  with  observations  on  them,  u  140. 

[Chance  of  gain  overvalued,  i.  xoo.] 

[Charles  V.,  remark  on  the  abondanoe  of  France  and  poverty  of  Spain,  i.  202;  be- 
firiended  the  Pope,  ii.  291.] 

[Charles  VI.  surveyed  Milan,  ii.  3x9.] 

[Charles  VIII.,  expedition  to  Naplc»,  i.  392,  393.] 

[Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  i.  412.] 

[Charlevoix,  Pran9ois,  quoted,  ii.  j^.} 

[Chastity,  in  the  liberal  morality,  11.  279.] 

[Chatham,  Lord,  his  account,  ii.  409.] 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  [quoted,  ii.  226 ;]  his  observation  on  trading  companies,  22ft-9. 

Children  [value  o(  m  North  America,  i.  72 ;  ii.  67;]  riches  un£aivourable  to  the  pro- 
duction, and  extreme  poverty  to  the  raising,  oif  them,  i.  80,  8x ;  the  mortality  still 
^eater  amonp^  those  maintained  by  charity,  8x. 

[Chih,  takes  Spamsh  iron,  i.  x68;  rent  of  ^old  mines,  X7X ;  price  of  horses  in,  x86; 
,  growth  of  towns  o^  203-4;  cattle  killed  for  sake  of  hide  and  tallow,  229; 
conquest  of,  ii.  64,  90.] 

China,  to  what  the  early  improvement  in  arts  and  industry  there  was  owing,  i.  22 ; 
concurrent  testimonies  of  the  misery  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Chinese,  73,  74 ; 
[one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  73 ;]  is  not  however  a  deduning 
countrv,  74 ;  [stationary  population,  82 ;  long  stationary  and  as  rich  as  possible, 
96;]  high  rate  of  interest  of  money  there,  97;  [country  labourers  higher  paid 
than  artificers,'etc,  X29;  price  of  silver  afliKted  by  pnce  in  Peru,  169;  much 
richer  than  any  part  of  Europe,  X89, 237 ;]  the  price  of  labour  there,  lower  than 
in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  [X90,]  206 ;  [trade  with,  204,  205 ;]  great  state 
assumed  by  the  grandees,  205 ;  [not  much  inferior  to  Europe  in  manufacturing, 
206;]  silver  the  most  profitable  article  to  send  thither,  to.;  the  proportional 
value  of  gold  to  silver,  how  rated  there,  2xx ;  [quantity  of  precious  metals 
affected  by  the  abundance  of  American  mines,  235 ;]  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  mudi  higher  there  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  237 ;  [wonderful  accounts 
of  wealth  and  oiltivation,  347 ;  never  excelled  in  foreign  commerce,  ib, ;  wealthy 
without  carrying  on  its  own  foreign  trade,  359 ;  without  mines  richer  and  better 
off  than  Mexico  or  Peru,  414;  replacement  (^capital  employed,  454;  acquired 
wealth  by  agriculture  and  interior  commerce,  459.] 

[Importance  of  the  Cape  and  Batavia  to  the  trade  with  Europe,  ii.  X34;] 
agriculture  fiivoured  there,  b^ond  manufiEictures,  177 ;  foreigp  trade  not  £sivonred 
there,  X78 ;  extension  of  the  home-market,  ib, ;  great  attention  paid  to  the  roads 
there,  220;  [land  tax  the  principal  source  of  revenue,  221 ;]  in  what  the  prin- 
cipal revenue  of  the  sovereign  consists,  322 ;  [consequent  ^podness  of  roads 
aiid  canals,  ib. ;]  the  revenue  ot,  partly  raised  in  kind,  323 ;  [silk,  369.] 

[Chocolate,  a  luxury  of  the  poorest  Spaniards,  ii.  356 ;  duly  on,  37a] 

[Choiseul,  Duke  of;  managed  the  parliament  of  Paris,  ii,  284,] 
VOL,  IL — 99 
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[Chiittianity  ettablialMd  by  law,  ii.  254.] 

[Chrittieni  II.,  Reformatiofi  in  SMrcden  assisted  by  his  tytMnny,  ii.  291.] 

Church,  [of  England  not  successful  in  resisting  enthusiasts,  iL  374;  lo3ral,  292; 
drains  the  universities,  296;]  the  richer  the  church,  the  poorer  the  state,  397; 
amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  churdi  of  Scotland,  298;  the  revenue  of  the 
church  heavier  taxed  in  Prussia,  than  lay  proprietors,  3x9;  the  nature  and 
effect  of  tythes  considered,  sax, 

[Cibao,  ii.  61.] 

[Cicero,  quoted,  L  96, 151 ;  ii.  36a] 

[Cipango,  ii.  6x.] 

Circulation,  the  dangerous  practice  of  raising  money  by,  explained,  i.  293 ;  in  traffic, 
the  two  different  branches  of,  considered,  305. 

Cities,  circumstances  which  contributed  to  their  opulence,  i.  377 ;  those  of  Italy 
the  first  that  rose  to  consequence,  378 ;  the  commerce  and  manufisctures  of, 
have  occasioned  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  country,  39a 

Clergy,  a  supply  of,  provided  for,  by  public  and  private  foundations  fiir  their  educa- 
tion, i.  X3X ;  curates  worse  paid  than  many  mechanics,  X32. 

[Of  North  American  colonies,  not  numerous,  and  maintained  by  voluntary 
contributions,  ii.  76 ;  j^reatest  engrossers  of  land  in  colonies  of  Spain,  Portugal 
and  France,  ihJ];  of  an  estabhshed  religion,  why  unsuccessful  against  the 
teachers  of  a  new  religion,  274 ;  why  they  persecute  their  adversaries,  ib, ;  the 
zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  how  kept  alive,  ib. ;  utility 
of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  276 ;  how  connected  with  the  civil  magistrate, 
277;  unsafe  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  differ  with  them,  282;  must  he  man- 
aged without  violence,  283 ;  of  the  church  of  Rome,  one  great  army  cantoned 
over  Europe,  285;  their  power  similar  to  that  of  the  temporal  barons, 
during  the  feudal  monkish  ages,  ib, ;  how  the  power  of  the  Romish  dergy 
declined,  288;  evils  attending  allowing  parishes  to  elect  their  own  ministers, 

293- 

Cloathing,  more  plentiful  than  food,  in  uncultivated  countries,  i  162 ;  the  materials 
for,  the  first  articles  rude  nations  have  to  offsr,  163. 

[Coach,  a  man  not  rich  because  he  keeps  a,  i.  78.] 

[Coach  and  six  not  effectually  demanded  by  a  very  poor  man,  L  58.] 

[Coach-tax  better  levied  as  an  annuity  than  as  a  lump  sum,  ii.  360.] 

Coal,  must  generally  be  cheaper  than  wood  to  gain  the  preference  for  fud,  i.  z66 ; 
the  price  of,  how  reduced,  X67 ;  the  exportation  of^  sulijected  to  a  duty  hi^^ier 
than  the  prime  cost  of;  at  the  pit,  ii.  X57;  the  cheapMt  of  aU  fuel,  358;  [manu- 
fiictures  confined  to  coal  countries  in  Great  Britain,  ib.;]  the  tax  on  [sea- 
borne], absurdly  regulated,  ib. 

Coal  mines,  their  different  degrees  of  fertility,  1.  X65-6;  when  fertile,  are  sometimes 
unprofitable  by  situation,  x66,  x68;  the  proportion  of  rent  generally  paid  lor, 
x68 ;  the  machinery  necessary  to,  expensive,  262. 

Coal  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London,  employs  more  shipping  than  all  the  other 
carrying  trade  of  England,  i  35X. 

Cochin  China,  remarics  on  the  principal  articles  of  cultivation  there,  i,  X57. 

[Cockfighting  has  ruined  many,  ii.  392.] 

[Cod  uMd  as  money,  i.  25.] 

Coin,  stamped,  the  origin,  and  peculiar  advantages  of;  in  commerce,  i.  27;  the 
different  species  of,  in  different  ages  and  counmes,  28 ;  causes  of  the  alteratioBS 
in  the  value  of,  29,  34,  36 ;  how  the  standard  coin  of  different  nations  came  to 
be  of  different  metals,  40;  a  reform  in  the  BngBsh  coinage  suggested,  46-7; 
[gold  and  silver  had  the  qualities  which  gave  them  value  before  they  were 
coined,  173 ;]  silver,  consequences  attending  the  debasement  of,  X94 ;  [amoont 
of  Scotch,  2x2;  amount  ot  British,  408;]  coinage  of  France  and  Britain,  ex- 
amined, 44X. 

Why  coin  is  privately  melted  down,  ii.  51,  52;  the  mint  chiefly  emplqsred 
to  keep  up  the  quantity  thus  diminished,  52 ;  a  duty  to  pay  the  cofaiage  would 
preserve  money  from  being  melted  or  counterfeit^,  52,  53 ;  standard  of  the 
gold  coin  in  France,  53 ;  how  a  seignofage  on  coin  would  operate,  i^. ;  a  tax 
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upon  coinage  Is  advanced  by  evcnr  body,  and  finally  paid  by  nobody,  55,  56; 
a  revenoe  loet,  by  goverament  dcvaytnff  the  expence  of  coinage,  56 ;  amount 
of  the  annual  coinage  before  the  late  refonnation  of  the  gold  cmn,  tb. ;  the  law 
for  the  encouragement  o<;  founded  on  prejudice,  57 ;  oontequenoee  of  raiaing 
the  denomination  of,  as  an  expedient  to  fiKilitate  payment  of  public  debt^ 
4x5 ;  adulteration  of,  ax8. 

Colbert,  M.,  the  policy  of  his  commercial  regulations  disputed,  L  43a;  ii.  z6s;  his 
character,  ii.  x6x-2. 

C<^eges,  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  their  money  rents  inquired  into,  i.  37;  the 
endowments  of,  from  whence  they  generalljr  arise,  ii.  2^ ;  whether  they  have 
in  genera]  answered  the  purposes  of  their  institution,  tb, ;  these  endowments 
have  diminisbed  the  necessity  of  application  in  the  teachers,  950;  tte  privileges 
of  graduates  by  residence,  and  charitable  foundation  of  schohtfships,  injurious 
to  collegiate  education,  2^2 ;  discipline  of;  253. 

Colliers  andcoal-heavers,  their  hi|^  earnings  accounted  for,  i.  xo6. 

[Coloni  Partiarti  or  Metayers,  i.  305.] 

[Cdonia  signifies  a  plantation,  ii.  60.] 

Colonies,  new,  the  natural  progress  of,  i.  94 ;  [restrictions  on  hatters*  apprentices 
in  the  English,  121 ;  planters  in  British,  usually  &rmers  as  well  as  landlords, 
160 ;  paper  currency  of  British,  3x0;  slave  cultivation  in  British,  j6s ;]  modem, 
the  commercial  advantages  derived  firom  them,  4x7. 

Ancient,  on  what  principles  founded,  ii.  58;  ancient  Oredan  colonies  not 
retained  under  subjection  to  the  parent  states,  ib.;  [Roman  colonies,  59^60;] 
distinction  between  the  Roman  and  Oreek  colonies,  ib,;  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  European  colonies  in  the  East  Indies  and  America, 
60;  the  East  Indies  discovered  bv  Vasoo  de  Qama,  61 ;  the  West  Indies  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  ib. ;  gold  the  object  of  the  first  Spanish  enterprises 
there,  64;  and  of  those  of  all  other  European  nations,  66;  causes  of  the 
prosperity  of  new  colonies,  66[-9x];  rapia  progress  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colonies,  68;  the  Roman  coikMues  slow  in  improvement,  ib,;  the  remoteness 
of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European  colonies 
there,  69 ;  review  of  the  British  American  colonies,  73 ;  expence  of  the  civil 
establishments  in  British  America,  75 ;  ecclesiastical  government,  ^ ;  general 
view  of  the  restraints  laid  upon  the  trade  of  the  European  colonie6»  ^ ;  the 
trade  of  the  British  colonies,  how  regulated,  78 ;  the  oifierent  kinds  of  aon- 
enumerated  commodities  roedfied,  f ft. ;  enumerated  commoditiei^  80;  restraints 
upon  their  manufiictures,  82;  indulgences  granted  them  by  Britain,  84;  were 
free  in  every  other  respect  except  as  to  their  foreign  trade,  86;  little  credit  due 
to  the  policy  of  Europe  firom  the  success  of  the  colonies,  89;  throve  by  the 
disorder  and  injustice  of  the  European  governments,  90;  have  contributed  to 
augment  the  industry  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  92 ;  exclusive  privilqg;es 
of  trade,  a  dead  weight  upon  all  these  exertions  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
93 ;  have  in  general  been  a  source  of  ezpoice  instead  ctf  revenue  to  their  mother 
countries,  94;  have  only  benefited  their  mother  countries  by  the  exclusive 
trade  carried  on  with  them,  95 ;  consequences  of  the  navijgation  act,  96;  the 
advantage  of  the  colony  trade  to  Britain  estimated,  xox ;  a  gradual  relaxa- 
tion of  the  exclusive  commerce  recommended,  106;  events  vndch  have  pre- 
vented Britain  from  sensibly  feeling  the  loss  of  the  colony  trade,  X07;  the 
efiects  of  the  colony  trade,  and  the  monopoly  at  that  trade,  distinguished*  xo8; 
to  maintain  a  monopoly,  the  principal  end  of  the  dominion  Great  Britain  as^ 
sumes  over  the  colonies,  XX5 ;  amount  of  the  ordinary  peace  establishment  of, 
ib. ;  the  two  late  wars  Britain  sustained,  colony  wars,  to  support  a  monopoly, 
XX5-6;  two  modes  by  whidi  they  might  be  taxed,  xx8;  their  assemblies  not 
hkely  to  tax  them,  ib. ;  taxes  by  parliamentary  requisition,  as  little  likely  to  be 
raised,  xx9 ;  representarives  o^  might  be  admitted  into  the  British  parliament 
with  good  efiect,  X2X-2 ;  answer  to  objections  against  American  representation, 
123 ;  the  interest  of  the  consumer  in  Britain,  surificed  to  that  of  tae  prodaoer, 
in  raising  an  empire  in  America,  x6o;  [should  contribute  to  the  revenue  or  be 
cut  off,  433-] 
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Columbas,  the  motive  that  led  to  his  discovery  of  America,  iL  6z ;  why  he  ^ave 
the  names  of  Indies  to  the  islands  he  discovered,  6z-3 ;  his  triomphal  eriiibitioa 
of  their  productions,  63. 

Colwnella,  his  instruction  for  fencing  a  Idtchen-garden,  i.  X54 ;  advises  the  planting 
of  vinejrards,  155;  [quoted,  223,  364.] 

[Combination  among  masters  easier  than  among  workmen  and  not  prohibited  by 
law,  i.  68.] 

Commerce,  the  different  common  standards  or  mediums  nude  use  of  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  commodities,  in  the  early  stages  of,  i.  25 ;  origin  of  money,  ih, ; 
definition  <S  the  term  valus,  30. 

Treaties  of,  though  advantageous  to  the  merchants  and  manufectorers  of  the 
fiivoured  country,  necessarily  disadvantageous  to  those  of  the  fevourinc  country, 
ii.  46 ;  translation  of  the  commerctal  treaty  between  England  and  Portugal 
concluded  in  1703  by  Mr.  Methuen,  47-8 ;  restraints  laid  upon  the  European 
colonies  in  America,  76;  the  present  splendor  of  the  mercantile  system,  owbg 
to  the  discovery  and  colonisation  of  America,  125 ;  review  of  the  plan  by  wfaicn 
it  proposes  to  enrich  a  country,  i4z[-6o] ;  the  interest  of  the  consumer  conaramly 
sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer,  159 ;  see  Agriculture,  Banks,  Capital,  Biann- 
fiictures.  Merchant,  Money,  Stock,  Trade,  &c. 

Commodities,  the  barter  of,  insufficient  for  the  mutual  supply  of  the  wants  of  man- 
kind, i.  24 ;  metals  found  to  be  the  best  medium  to  fiicilitate  the  exchange  of, 
25 ;  labour  an  invariable  standard  for  the  value  of^  35 ;  real  and  nominal  prices 
oi^  distinguished,  ib, ;  the  component  parts  of  the  prices  of,  explained  and  illns- 
trated,  51-2 ;  the  natural,  and  market  prices  of,  distmguished,  and  how  regulated, 
57 ;  the  ordinary  proportion  between  the  value  of  any  two  commodittes,  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  between  the  quantities  of  them  commonly  in  the 
market,  azz ;  the  price  of  rude  produce,  how  affiected  by  the  advance  of  weahfa 
and  improvement,  2x7 ;  foreign,  are  primarily  purchased  with  the  produce  of 
domestic  industiy,  348;  when  advantageously  exported  in  a  rude  state,  even 
by  a  foreign  capital,  359 ;  the  quantity  of^  in  every  country,  naturally  regulated 
t^  the  demand,  402 ;  wealth  in  goods,  and  in  money,  compared,  404 ;  exporta- 
tion of,  to  a  proper  market,  always  attended  with  more  prcmt,  than  that  ot  goM 
and  silver,  409 ;  the  natural  advantages  of  countries  in  particular  prodoctioos, 
sometimes  not  possible  to  struggle  against,  423. 

[Commons,  the  House  of,  not  a  very  eqtul  representation  of  the  people,  ii.  86 ;  un- 
trustworthy reports  of  debates  in,  230.] 

Company,  [fovemmoit  of  an  exclusive,  the  worst  of  all  governments,  it  7a ;  most 
effiectuiu  expedient  for  stopping  growth  of  a  cdony,  77 ;]  mercantile,  incapable 
of  consulting  their  true  interests  when  the^  become  sovereigns,  136;  an  exdu- 
sive  company,  a  public  nuisance,  X40;  trading,  how  first  formed,  224;  regulated, 
smd  joint  stock  companies,  distinguished,  224-5  '*  regulated  companies  in  Great 
Britain,  specified,  225 ;  are  useless,  226 ;  the  constant  view  of  such  companies, 
228;  fioirts  and  garrisons,  why  never  maintained  by  regulated  companiea,  ih.; 
the  nature  of  joint  stock  companies  explained,  232, 245 ;  [seldom  successful  with- 
out an  exclusive  privilege,  233;  account  of  several  companies,  233-44;]  *• 
monopoly  necessary  to  enable  a  joint  stock  company  to  carry  on  a  foce^  trade, 
245;  [Morellet*s  list  of  fifi^-five  feilures,  246;]  v/htt  kind  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies need  no  exclusive  pnvileges,  ib. ;  joint  stock  companies,  why  well  adapted 
to  the  trade  of  banking,  $b. ;  the  trade  of  insurance  may  be  carried  on  soooeas- 
fuUy  by  a  [joint]  stock  company,  247 ;  also  inland  navigations,  and  the  supply 
of  water  to  a  great  city,  ib,;  ill  success  of  joint  stock  companies  in  other  un- 
dertakings, 248. 

Competition,  the  effiect  of,  in  the  purchase  of  commodities,  i.  58 ;  among  the  venders, 
59«  ^ ;  Jrestraint  of,  causes  inequalities  of  wages  and  profits,  zao,  131 ;  the  ooij 
cause  of  good  management,  140 ;  of  shopkeepers,  cannot  hurt  the  prodocei  or 
the  consumer,  342.] 

ECompiigne,  i.  3x8.] 
Conceit,  men's  overweening,  often  noticed,  i.  X09.] 
Concordat,  in  France,  its  object,  ii.  289. 
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[Condom,  ii.  338.] 

[Conf  o,  ii.  60,  134.] 

Congress,  American,  its  strength  owing  to  the  important  charact^s  it  confers  on 

the  members  of  it,  ii.  123. 
^Connecticut,  expense  of,  ii.  75 ;  governor  elected  by  the  assembly,  86-7.] 
VonsideraHons  on  the  TnuU  and  Finances  0/ Great  Briiaint  quoted,  ii.  408.] 
;Con8tantine,  ii.  198.] 
^Constantinople,  ii.  282.] 
Consumable  goods,  taxes  on,  finally  paid  by  the  consumer  at  convenient  time,  U. 

311 ;  paid  indifferently  from  the  three  kinds  of  revenue,  351 ;  incidence  of,  &c., 

354-91] 

[Consumption  the  sole  end  of  production,  ii.  159.] 

[Contrdle,  the,  French  stamp  duties  on  registration,  ii.  347.] 

Conversion  price,  in  the  paytotnt  of  rents  in  Scotlsmd,  explained,  i.  182, 

[Copartnery,  difference  between  it  and  a  joint-stock  company,  ii.  232.] 

[Copenhagen,  i.  319.] 

^PP^t  [Romans  used  unstamped  bars  o£^  as  money,  i.  26 ;]  the  standard  measure 
of  value  among  the  ancient  Romans,  41 ;  is  no  legal  tender  in  England,  ib. ; 
[rated  above  its  value  in  the  English  coinage,  45 ;  not  legal  tender  for  more  than 
a  shilling,  46.] 

[Copyholders,  ii.  338.] 

[Cof^rright,  a  monopoly  granted  to  an  author,  ii.  245.] 

Con,  the  largest  quadruped  on  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  described,  ii.  62. 

Corn,  the  raising  of,  in  different  countries,  not  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  rival- 
ship  as  manufactures,  i.  8 ;  is  the  b^t  standard  for  reserved  rents,  36;  the  price 
of^  how  regulated  [varies  more  from  year  to  year  than  silver],  38;  the  price 
of,  the  best  standard  for  comparing  the  different  values  of  particular  com- 
modities at  different  times  and  places,  40;  the  three  component  parts  in  the 
price  of,  52 ;  is  dearer  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  77 ;  [corn-field  produces 
more  food  than  pasture  of  equal  extent,  149 ;]  its  value  compared  with  that  of 
butchers  meat,  m  the  different  periods  of  agriculture,  149,  153;  compared 
with  silver,  177-8 ;  circumstances  m  a  historical  view  of  the  prices  of  com,  that 
have  misled  writers  in  treating  of  the  value  of  silver  at  different  periods,  182 ;  [at 
all  stages  of  improvement  costs  the  price  of  nearly  equal  quantities  of  labour, 
187 ;]  18  always  a  more  accurate  measure  of  value,  than  any  other  commodity, 
ib. ;  why  dearer  in  great  towns  than  in  the  country,  190;  wh}^  dearer  in  some 
rich  commercial  countries,  as  Holland  and  Genoa,  16. ;  rose  in  its  nominal  price 
on  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  191 ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  civil 
war  under  Idnff  Charles  I.,  193 ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of,  tb. ;  tendency  of  the  bounty  examined,  196-7 ;  [recent  high  price 
due  to  bad  seasons,  198 ;]  chronological  table  of  the  prices  oi^  250 ;  the  least 
profitable  article  of  growth  in  the  British  West  Indian  colonies,  365 ;  the  re- 
straints formerly  laid  upon  the  trade  oi,  unfrivourable  to  the  cultivation  of  land, 
370;  [bounty  on  exportation  and  duties  on  importation,  392;]  the  free  importa- 
tion of,  could  little  affect  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  425. 

The  policy  of  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of,  examined,  ii.  8 ;  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  corn,  not  produced  by  the  bounty,  9 ;  tillage  not  encouraged  by 
the  bounty,  9*11 ;  the  money  price  of;  regulates  that  of  all  other  home-made 
Gonunodiues,  11 ;  illustration,  13;  ill  effects  of  the  bounty,  15 ;  motives  of  the 
country  gentlemen  in  granting  die  bounty,  16;  the  natural  value  of  ooni  not  to 
be  altered  by  altering  the  money  price,  17 ;  the  four  several  branches  of  the 
com  trade  specified,  25 ;  the  inland  dealer,  for  his  own  interest  will  not  raise 
the  price  of  com  higher  than  the  scarcity  of  the  season  requires,  ib. ;  com  a 
commodity  the  least  liable  to  be  monopolized,  26 ;  the  inland  dealers  in  com 
too  numerous  and  dispersed  to  form  a  general  combination,  27 ;  dearths  never 
artificial,  but  when  government  interferes  improperly  to  prevent  them,  ib. ;  the 
freedom  of  the  com  trade,  the  best  security  agamst  a  fiamine,  28 ;  old  English 
statute  to  prohibit  the  com  trade,  29;  consequences  of  frmners  being  forced  to 
become  com  dealers,  30 ;  the  use  of  com  dealers  to  the  farmers,  33 ;  the  pro- 
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bibitory  statute  a^nst  the  corn  trade  softened,  34 ;  but  still  under  tbe  i 
of  popular  prejudices,  ib, ;  the  average  quantity  of  corn  imported  and  eiported, 
compared  with  the  consumption  and  annual  produce,  36 ;  tendency  of  a  free 
importation  of  corn,  36-7 ;  me  home  market  the  most  important  one  ftx  com, 
37;  duties  payable  on  the  in^>ortation  of  grain,  before  13  Qeo.  III.,  58,  moU; 
the  impropriety  of  the  statute  aa  Car.  IL  for  regulating  the  importatioo  of 
wheat,  confessed  by  the  suspension  of  its  execution,  by  temporaiy  statutes,  39; 
the  luMne-market  indirectly  supplied  by  the  exportation  of  corn,  ib, ;  bow  a  liboal 
system  of  free  exportation  and  importation,  among  all  nations,  would  operate, 
41;  the  laws  concerning  corn,  similar  to  those  relating  to  religion,  42;  thebome- 
market  supplied  by  the  carrying  trade,  ib. ;  the  system  of  laws  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  the  boun^,  undeserving  o!  praise,  ib. ;  remarks  on  the 
statute  13  Geo.  III.,  44;  [restrictions  on  French  corn  trade  removed,  176;  bounty 
on  com  worse  than  a  tax  on  necessaries,  359.] 

[Com,  Essay  <m  tks  LsgiskUiom  and  Commera  of,  quoted,  ii.  389.] 

[Cornwall,  i.  169-71.] 

Corporations,  tendenqr  of  the  exclusive  privileges  <A,  on  trade,  L  63-4,  xao;  by  what 
authority  erected,  135 ;  the  advantages  corporations  derive  from  the  surrounding 
country,  ia6;  check  the  operations  of  competition,  139;  their  internal  regula- 
tions, combinations  against  the  public,  130 ;  are  injurious,  even  to  the  members 
of  them,  131 ;  the  laws  of,  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  labour,  from  one 
employment  to  another,  137 ;  the  origin  of,  373 ;  are  exempted  by  their  privi- 
leges from  the  power  of  the  £sudal  barons,  374 ;  Uie  European  East  India  Com- 
panies disadvantageous  to  the  eastern  oommerce,  415 ;  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  corporations  oi^t  to  be  destroyed,  435. 

[Cortes,  ii.  6^] 

[Corvte,  a  principal  instrument  of  tyranny,  ii.  aaa.] 

[Cossacks,  treasures  of  their  chief;  i.  412.] 

[Cost,  real,  defined,  i.  57.] 

Cottagers,  in  Scotland,  their  situation  described,  i.  xi8 ;  are  cheap  manufacturers  of 
stockings,  119;  the  diminution  of,  in  England,  considered,  325. 

[Cotton,  most  valuable  vegetable  production  of  the  West  Indies,  ii.  62;  bales  cX^ 
exhibited  by  Columbus,  63.] 

[Cotton  manufiEicture  not  pracSsed  in  Europe  in  1493,  ii.  63.] 

[Country,  the  charms  of,  attract  capital,  i.  357.] 

[Country  eentlemen,  imposed  on  by  the  argmnents  of  merchants,  i.  400;  imitated 
manuoicturers,  427.  J 

[Courts,  see  Justice.] 

Coward,  character  ot  ii*  373. 

Credit,  [of  a  person  does  not  depend  on  his  trade,  i.  107 ;  might  supply  the  place  of 
money,  403 ;]  see  Paper-money. 

[Creoles,  ii.  70,  71.] 

[Cromwell,  iL  98,  200.] 

[Crown  lands  should  be  sold,  iL  309.] 

Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  fiivourable  to  the  revival  of  commerce,  i.  378. 

[Cruttenden  East  Indiaman,  ii.  241.] 

[Cuba,!.  X69;  U.90.] 

[Curufoa,  H.  72.] 

[Curate,  1 131-2.] 

currency  of  states,  remarks  on,  i.  443. 

[Custom-house  books  untrustworthy,  L  439.] 

Customs,  the  motives  and  tendency  df  drawbacks  from  the  duties  of^  it«  x ;  the 
revenue  of  the  customs  increased,  by  drawbadcs,  6;  occasion  of  first  impoeing 
the  duties  of,  224 ;  origin  of  those  duties,  362 ;  three  ancient  branches  o^  363 ; 
drawbacks  oif,  364;  are  regulated  according  to  the  mercantile  system,  365; 
firauds  practised  to  obtain  drawbacks  and  bounties,  ib, ;  the  duties  of;  in  many 
instances  uncertain,  366;  improvement  of;  suggested,  367;  oomputatioii  of  the 
expence  of  collecting  than,  38a 

[Cyder,  tax  on,  U.  374.] 

[Cyprus,  i.  96.] 
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g)»dalian  win^  of  paper  money,  i.  304.] 
airy,  the  business  of,  generally  carried  on  m  a  save-all,  i.  aas ;  circiimttanoes 

which  impede  or  promote  the  attention  to  it,  226 ;  English  and  Scotch  dairies,  ib. 
[Daniel,  Gabriel,  quoted,  i.  375.] 
[Dantzig,  I  190,  440.] 
Danube,  the  navigation  of  that  river  why  of  little  use  to  the  interior  parts  of  the 

coun^  from  whence  it  flows,  i.  23. 
[Darien,  ii.  6a.] 
[Dauphin^,  ii.  338.] 
Davenant,  Dr.,  [quoted,  i.  79 ;]  his  objections  to  the  transferring  the  duties  on  beer 

to  the  malt,  considered,  ii.  375. 
[Dear  years  enable  masters  to  inake  better  bargains  with  servants,  i.  85.] 
Dearths,  never  caused  by  combinations  among  the  dealers  in  com,  but  by  some 

general  calamity,  ii.  37;  the  free  exercise  of  the  com  trade  the  best  palliative 

against  the  inconveniences  of  a  dearth,  34 ;  com  dealers  the  best  frienids  to  the 

people  at  such  seasons,  35. 

g)eba8ement  of  coinage  practised  everywhere,  i.  29.] 
ebts,  public,  [effect  of,  on  annual  produce,  to  be  treated  in  fifth  book,  i.  4 ;  paid 
by  debasmg  the  coin,  29.] 

[Not  the  cause  of  British  prosperity,  M.  43 ;  interest  on,  not  subject  to  the 
land  tax,  307 ;]  the  origin  of;  traced,  394 ;  are  accelerated  by  the  expences  at- 
tending war,  394-5 ;  account  of  the  unfrinded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  397 ;  the 
funded  debt,  397-8 ;  aggregate  and  ireneral  frmds,  400;  sinking  fimd,  401,  406; 
annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  for  uvea,  401-2 ;  the  reduction  of,  during  PMce, 
bears  no  proportion  to  its  accumulation  during  war,  407 ;  the  plea  of  tiie  in- 
terest being  no  burden  to  the  nation,  considered,  4x2 ;  are  seldom  frurly  paid 
when  accumulated  to  a  certain  degree,  415 ;  might  easily  be  discharged,  by 
extending  the  British  S3rstem  of  taxation  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
419 ;  IreUmd  and  America  ought  to  contribute  to  discharge  the  public  debts  of 
Britain,  429. 

Decker,  Sir  Matthew,  [quoted,  ii.  15,  98;]  his  observation  on  the  accumulation  of 
taxes,  ii.  357 ;  his  proposal  for  transfarring  all  taxes  to  the  consumer,  by  annual 
payments,  considoed,  360 ;  [quoted,  422.] 

[De  Lange,  quoted,  ii.  178.] 

Demand,  [dinerence  between  absolute  and  effective,  i.  58 ;  regulates  multiplication 
of  human  species,  82 ;]  though  the  increase  o^  maey  at  mt  raise  the  price  of 
goods,  it  never  frdls  to  reduce  it  afterward,  ii.  239. 

[Democritus,  quoted,  i.  154.] 

[Denisart,  quoted,  i.  92.] 

Denmark  [has  advanced  considerably  in  agriculture  and  manufiictures,  i,  202 ;  East 
India  trade  besan  in  i8th  century,  204 ;  James  I.'s  bed  came  from,  329 ;  East 
India  trade  under  an  exclusive  company,  415.] 

[No  gold,  silver  or  diamond  mines  in  colonies  of^  ii.  66 ;  attempts  at  settle- 
ment in  America  in  17th  century,  71 ;]  account  of  the  settlements  of,  in  the 
West  Indies,  71-2 ;  [stunted  ccMonies  with  rule  of  exclusive  company,  77 ; 
without  an  exclusive  company  would  never  have  sent  a  ship  to  East  ladies, 
131 ;  would  have  lost  nothmg  thereby,  132 ;  exdodod  from  Eastland  Company's 
monopoly,  226;  Reformation  in,  291 ;  kr^  transit  duty  on  the  Sound,  378.] 

[*  D^pcnses  annuelles,'  *  fonciiras  *  and  *  primitives  *  distingmshed,  ii.  163.] 

[Dercyllidas,  quoted,  i.  412.] 

[Desert  (Sahara),  ii.  60.] 

Diamonds,  the  mines  of,  not  always  worth  working  for,  i.  173 ;  [lower  in  price  in 
India  than  in  Europe,  205.] 

[Didactron  of  Isocratea,  i.  235.] 
Dignity  of  the  sovereign,  expense  of,  ii.  299.] 
[Diocletian,  iL  Z98.] 
[Diogenes  sent  on  an  embassy,  i.  135.] 
[Diomede,  his  armour  cost  nine  oxen,  u  23.] 
[Dfon  Caasius,  quoted,  ii  343.] 
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[Dionsrsius  of  Halicarnassos,  quoted,  ii.  265.] 

[Directors  of  companies  inefficient  managers,  ii.  233.] 

Discipline,  the  £reat  importance  of,  in  war,  ii.  194-5 1  instances,  196,  Ac. 

[Diseases,  peculiar,  of  different  trades,  i.  83-4.] 

[Dissenters,  learned  but  not  so  popular  as  methodists,  ii.  274.] 

[Distribution,  subject  of  part  of  nrst  book,  i.  2,  5 ;  prices  and  produce  distributed 
between  wages,  pront  and  rent,  54,  248 ;  of  wealth  more  unequal  in  Prance 
than  America,  460.] 

Diversions,  public,  their  political  use,  ii.  281. 

[Division  of  labour,  i.  5-24;  gives  occasion  to  exchange  and  money,  24,  30;  in  the 
original  state  of  things  would  have  augmented  ws^;es,  66;  is  promoted  by  the 
interest  of  owners  of  stock,  88 ;  in  meul  and  woollen  manufsurtures,  242-3 ;  re- 
lation to  exchange,  258;  advantageous  to  all  the  persons  employed,  355-^! 
promoted  by  fioreign  trade,  413,  414 ;  in  the  trade  of  war  must  be  introduced 
by  the  sute,  ii.  192 ;  encouraged  by  increase  of  demand,  239.] 

[Dobbs,  Mr.,  quoted,  ii.  235.] 

[Dog  never  exchanges,  i.  15.] 

[Domaine,  source  S  French  revenue,  ii.  388.] 

Domingo,  St.  [mines  of,  i.  169 ;]  mistaken  by  Columbus  for  a  part  of  the  East  Indies, 
ii.  6z ;  its  principal  productions,  ib. ;  the  natives  soon  stripped  of  all  their  gold, 
63-4;  historical  view  of  the  French  colony  there,  73. 

[Dominica  a  new  field  for  speculation,  ii.  428.] 

[Dominicans  revived  languishing  £uth,  ii.  275.] 

Doomsday  book,  [mentions  annual  poll  taxes  paid  by  towns,  i.  372 ;]  the  intenti<» 
of  that  compilation,  ii.  319. 

Dorians,  ancient,  where  the  colonies  c^  settled,  ii.  58. 

[Douglass,  Dr.,  quoted,  i.  159,  309.] 

[Draco,  ii.  146.] 

Dramatic  exhibitions,  the  political  use  of,  ii.  281. 

Drawbacks,  in  commerce,  explained,  i.  416. 

The  motives  to,  and  tendency  of,  explained,  ii.  z;  on  wines,  currants,  and 
wrought  silks,  2 ;  on  tobacco  and  sugar,  ib. ;  on  wines,  particularly  considered, 
3 ;  were  originally  granted  to  encourage  the  carrying  trade,  5 ;  the  revenue  of 
the  customs  increaMd  by  them,  6 ;  drawbacks  allowed  in  fiivour  of  the  colonies, 
85 ;  [given  on  certain  articles  formerly  subject  to  export  duties,  364 ;  give  rise 
to  fraud,  365 ;  which  might  be  prevented,  369 ;  deductions  from  customs  revenue, 
380.] 

Drugs,  regulations  of  their  importation  and  exportation,  ii.  155. 

[Drmnmond,  Mr.,  his  notes  for  guineas,  i.  42.] 

Drunkenness,  the  motive  to  this  vice  inquired  into,  i.  456-7 ;  [condoned  by  liberml 
morality,  ii.  279.] 

[Du  Cange,  quoted,  u.  418.] 

[Dumfries,  i.  308.] 

[Dunfermline,  i.  329.] 

[Dunkirk  treated  as  foreign  by  France,  ii.  385.] 

[Dui^eix,  ii.  240.] 

Dutch,  their  settlements  in  America  slow  in  improvement  because  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  exclusive  company,  ii.  72 ;  their  East  India  trade  checked  by  mono- 
poly, 13Z ;  measures  taken  by,  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  spioe  trade,  235 ; 
see  Holland. 

[Du  Tot,  quoted,  i.  301.] 

[Du  Vemey,  quoted,  L  301 ;  ii.  397.] 

East  India,  [native  ^vemments  did  not  encourage  foreign  commerce,  but  derived 
opulence  from  inland  navigation,  L  22;  shells  used  as  money,  25;]  repre- 
sentation of  the  miserable  state  of  the  provinces  of^  under  the  Enelish  govern- 
ment there,  75 ;  [great  fortunes  easily  acquired  there,  96;  market  ht  American 
ttlver,  204;]  historical  view  of  the  European  trade  with  those  countries,  ib, ; 
rice  countries  more  populous  and  rich  than  com  countries,  205 ;  the  real  price 
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of  labour  lower  in  China  and  Indoatan,  than  in  the  greater  part  of  Enropet  206 ; 
gold  and  silver  the  moet  profitable  commodities  to  carry  Uiither,  ib, ;  the  pro- 
portional value  of  gold  to  silver,  how  rated  there,  211 ;  [trade  oi,  to  Eorope,  a 
roundabout  trade  of  consumption,  353 ;  expense  of  last  French  war  laia  out 
there,  408;  ii.  115;  richer  and  better  cultivated  than  Mexico  and  Peru,  L  414; 
commerce  with,  less  advantage  to  Europe  than  that  with  America,  414-5 ;]  great 
extension  of  foreign  commerce  by  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to,  round  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  414 ;  historical  review  of  the  intercourse  with,  415 ;  effect 
of  the  annual  exportation  of  silver  to»  from  Europe,  ib, ;  [re-exportation  of  goods 
from,  brings  back  gold  and  silver,  439;  soods  mentioned,  454;  ii.  60,  62-3.] 

[Drawbacks  on  exportation  of  goods  from,  to  America,  ii.  5,  85 ;  Columbus 
tried  to  find  a  western  passage  to,  61,  66 ;  origin  of  the  name,  62 ;  north-west 
passage  to,  66 ;  Dutch  settlements  under  an  exclusive  company,  72 ;  advan- 
tages to  Europe  of  the  Cape  passage,  91, 130-40;  its  discovery  one  of  the  two 
most  important  events  in  history,  125 ;  countries  which  trade  directly  with, 
enjoy  the  show,  126 ;  mercantile  regulations  concerning  trade  with,  derange  the 
natural  distribution  of  stock  more  than  others,  129;]  the  trade  with,  diiefly 
carried  on  by  exclusive  companies,  ib,;  tendency  of  their  monopolies,  130; 
[poor  countries  should  not  trade  with,  131-3;  no  colonies  there  thriving  like 
tne  American,  133 ;  the  Cape  the  haUWay  house,  134 ;  see  Indostan,  and  East 
India  Company.]   ^ 

East  India  Company,  [oppresses  and  domineers,  i.  75 ;  servants*  profits  eat  up  rent, 
98;  import  tea  worth  £1,500,000,  204 ;  tea  dearer  than  that  of  Dutdh  and  Oot- 
tenburg  compai^,  403 ;  envy  of  its  privileges  and  consequent  arguments  as 
to  the  trade  carried  on,  4x5.] 

[Restraints  on  the  rice  trade  imposed  by,  caused  a  famine,  ii.  28 ;]  a  monopoly 
against  the  veiy  nation  in  which  it  is  erected,  130;  the  operation  of  such  a 
company  in  a  poor,  and  in  a  rich  country,  compared,  131 ;  uiat  country  wboae 
capital  IS  not  large  enoush  to  tend  to  such  a  distant  trade  ought  not  to  engase 
in  it,  133 ;  the  mercantite  habits  of  trading  companies  render  them  incapaue 
of  consulting  their  true  interests  when  they  become  sovereigns,  136;  [their 
interest  as  sovereigns  that  European  imports  should  be  sold  cheap  and  Indian 
exports  dear,  and  the  reverse  as  merchants,  137;]  the  genius  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  English  company,  ib, ;  subordinate  practices  of  their  agents  and 
clerks,  138 ;  the  bad  conduct  of  agents  in  India  owing  to  their  situation,  140; 
such  an  exclusive  company  a  nuisance  in  every  respect,  ib, ;  [originally  estab- 
lished to  maintain  forte,  223 ;  exclusive  privilege,  233 ;]  brier  review  of  their 
history,  237[-44J;  their  privileges  invaded,  238;  a  rival  company  formed,  ib.; 
the  two  companies  unitM,  239 ;  are  infected  by  the  spirit  of  war  and  conquest, 
240;  agreements  between  the  companpr  and  government,  240-1;  interference 
of  government  in  their  territorial  admmistrarion,  242 ;  and  in  the  direction  at 
home,  ib, ;  why  unfit  to  govern  a  great  empire,  243 ;  [may  trade  alter  expira- 
tion of  exclusive  privilege,  245-6 ;]  their  sovereign  and  commercial  characters, 
incompatible,  304 ;  [Bengal  land  tax  before  their  domination,  322,  324 ;  a  modus 
converted  into  a  payment  in  kind,  324 ;  its  advance  to  govemmeat,  399,  408 ;] 
how  the  territorial  aconisitions  o^  mlAt  be  rendered  a  source  of  revenue,  431. 

[East  India  Company,  the  Dutch,  its  tea  cheaper  than  that  of  the  Engtish  Company, 
i.  403;  maliciously  injures  the  English,  ii.  238.] 

[East  India  Company,  the  French,  ests3>lished  to  maintain  forts,  ii.  223.] 

[East  India  Company,  the  Oiottenburg,  its  tea  cheaper  than  that  of  the  English 
Company,  L  403.] 

[Eastland  Company,  history  of^  ii.  225,  226.] 

[Ecclesiastical  State,  taxes  on  bread,  ii.  359 ;  sinking  fund  created  from  savings  in 
interest,  406.] 

[Economists,  the  French,  ii.  176,  315.] 

Edinburgh  [land  and  water  traffic  from,  to  London,  i.  20 ;  tenpence  a  day  the  price 
of  lalxrar,  76 ;  bankers  pay  4  per  cent.,  92 ;  waces  cnly  half  what  they  aie  in 
London,  izz;  lodgings  much  dearer  thian  in  London,  1x9,  zao;  new  town 
contains  no  Scotch  timber,  167 ;  two  public  banks  founded,  280;  owing  to  cash 
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aocomrti,  nMrchantt  hmm  aa  advtntafe  over  tfaote  of  London,  ate;  dnnrifig 
and  redrawing  on  London,  293;]  its  preienl  share  of  trade  owinc  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  oonrt  and  pariiament,  319;  [trade  with  England,  348.} 

Bdocation,  the  principal  cause  of  the  various  talents  observable  in  different  men,  i. 
17 ;  [for  a  partictilar  empIo3rment  most  be  replaced  from  earnings,  103.] 

[Institations  for,  iL  3x4,  249-73 ;]  those  parte  of^  for  whic£  there  are  no 
poVlic  institntioiis,  generally  the  bMt  taught,  3S3 ;  in  oniversttiea,  a  view  ol, 
a59;  of  travelling  for,  260-z ;  coarse  of;  m  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece, 
a6i ;  in  ancient  Rome,  261-2;  the  ancient  teachers  superior  to  those  in  modem 
times,  265 ;  public  institutions  injorioos  to  good  education,  266 ;  inquiry  how 
far  the  public  ought  to  attend  to  the  education  of  the  people,  267 ;  the  dmerent 
opportunities  of  education  in  the  deferent  ranks  of  the  people,  2169;  the  advan- 
tages of  a  proper  attention  in  the  state  to  the  education  of  the  people,  272; 
[beneficial  to  the  whole  society  and  therefore  not  unjustly  defrasred  by  general 
oontribntiofi,  300-x  J 

[Edward  VL,  coin  adulterated  under,  ii.  418.] 

Bg3rpt,  the  first  country  in  which  agriculture  and  manufactures  appear  to  have 
been  cultivated  [owing  to  the  Nile],  i.  22;  [reli^on  bound  every  man  to  follow 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  64;  wealtii  of  anaent,  347,  359,  377 ;  disliked  the 
M>^  3f 7 1  neglected  foreign  commerce,  459.J 

Agriculture  was  greatly  favoured  there,  ii.  179 ;  [caste  system,  ib. ;  great  works 
on  uie  Nile,  ib, ;]  was  long  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire,  x8z ;  [aadeot 
revenue  chiefly  land-tax,  ib. ;  two  languages,  255 ;  land-tax  andendy  20  per 
oenc,  322 ;  good  roads,  ib.] 

Ejectment,  action  of,  in  England,  when  invented,  and  ite  operation,  i.  367. 

[BlboMiC  i.  86.] 

[EUorado,  ii.  65.] 

[Elections,  Countries  of,  in  Prance,  ii.  338.] 

[Elisabeth,  Queen,  first  to  wear  stockings  in  England,  L  245.] 

[Empires  all  mortal,  but  aim  at  immortality,  ii.  314.] 

Employments,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different  kinds  o^  in  the 
same  nei^boarhood,  continually  tend  to  equality,  i.  loi;  the  differences  or 
inequalities  among,  specified,  Z02 ;  the  constancy  or  precarionsness  of;  influ- 
ences the  rate  of  wages,  105. 

[Emulation,  yKKJ  effecte  of;  even  in  mean  professions,  ii.  250 ;  always  eactted  by 
competition,  265*] 

[Endosnre,  where  scarce,  may  be  specially  profitable,  L  151.] 

[Endowments,  bad  effect  of,  on  education,  u.  249-66.] 

England,  the  dates  of  ite  several  species  of  coinage,  silver,  gold,  and  copper,  i.  41 ; 
why  labour  is  cheaper  there,  than  in  North  America,  71 ;  the  rate  of  population 
in  both  countries  compared,  72;  the  produce  and  labour  of;  have  gradually 
incrMsed  from  the  earliest  acoounte  in  history,  while  writers  are  representing 
the  country  as  rapidly  declining,  326;  enumeration  of  obstructions  and  calami- 
ties which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  surmounted,  327 ;  drcumstances 
that  fitvoor  commerce  and  manufoctures,  391 ;  laws  in  fovoor  of  agricnhnre, 
392;  why  formerly  unable  to  carry  on  foreign  wars  of  long  duration,  411 ;  why 
the  commerce  with  France  has  been  subjected  to  so  many  diacouragements, 
459  't  foundation  of  the  enmity  between  these  countries,  4fia 

Translation  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  in  1703,  with  Portugal,  fi. 
47;  in^iry  into  the  value  of  the  trade  with  PortiMl,  48-9;  might  procoie 
ffold  without  the  Portugal  trade,  50 ;  consequences  of  securing  the  colony  trade 
bv  the  navigation  act,  96. 

^nglish  Copper  Company  of  London,  ii.  248.] 

Engrossing,  see  Forestalling. 

[Engrossing  of  land  in  ancient  times,  i.  360;  in  colonies,  ii.  73.] 

Entmls,  the  law  of;  prevente  the  division  of  land  by  alienation,  i.  360;  intenlioa 
of;  361. 

[Baomerafeed  commodities,  ii  5,  78.] 

^-  •        ,  «.  68.] 
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[Ephron,  i.  27.] 

[fipices,  the  chief  part  of  French  judges'  emolument,  ii.  an ;  distributed  in  pro- 
portion to  their  diligence,  f  6.] 

[Epictetus,  a  teacher,  ii.  297.] 

[Epicurus  possessed  gardens,  ii.  263.] 

[Equality  of  taxation  defined,  ii.  310.] 

[Equipage,  i.  165,  330 ;  American  colontes  a  showy,  of  the  British  Empire,  ii.  43a.] 

[Equity  demands  that  labourers  should  be  tolerably  well  led,  Ac.,  i.  80.] 

[Esau,  i.  389.] 

[Eton  CoUege  prices  of  com,  i.  185,  192, 199.] 

Europe,  general  review  of  the  several  nations  of^  as  to  their  improvement  since  the 
oiscovery  of  America,  i.  202 ;  the  two  richest  countries  in,  enjoy  the  greatest 
shares  of  the  carrying  trade,  353. 

Inquiry  into  the  advantages  derived  by,  from  the  discovery  and  colonisation 
of  America,  ii.  91 ;  the  particular  advantajges  derived  by  each  ccrfonixing  country, 
94 ;  and  by  others  which  have  no  colonies,  126. 

[Enstatia  Island,  ii.  72.] 

[Euxine»  i.  22.] 

Exchange,  the  operation  oi,  in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  different  countries,  i. 
399 ;  the  course  of,  an  uncertain  criterion  of  the  balance  of  trade  between  two 
countries,  439;  [explanation  of  *  at  par,*  *  in  favour  of  and  *  against,'  439-41 ;] 
is  generally  in  fiivour  of  those  countries  which  pay  in  bank  money,  against 
those  which  pay  in  common  currency,  452. 

[Exchequer  bills  a  part  of  the  unfunded  debt,  ii.  397.] 

Excise,  the  principal  objects  of^  ii.  362 ;  the  duties  of^  more  clear  and  distinct  than 
the  customs,  366-7 ;  affects  only  a  few  articles  of  the  most  general  oonsump- 
^^on,  367;  [embarrasses  the  smuggler  more  than  customs,  368;]  the  excise 
scheme  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  defended,  370;  the  excise  upon  home  made 
fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  the  most  productive,  371 ;  expence  of  levving 
excise  duties  computed,  380;  the  laws  of,  more  vexatious  tlum  those  of  the 
customs,  382 ;  [would  require  alteration  if  extended  to  the  colonies,  421.] 

[Executioner  best  paid  of  all  common  trades,  i.  102.] 

Exercise,  military,  alteration  in,  produced  by  the  invention  of  fire  arms,  ii.  193. 

Expences,  private,  how  they  innuence  the  national  capital,  i.  328;  the  advantage 
of  bestowing  them  on  durable  commodities,  329,  330. 

[Expilly,  Jean  Joseph,  c^uoted,  ii.  389.] 

Export  trade,  the  principles  of,  explained,  i.  332 ;  when  rude  produce  may  be  ad- 
vantageously exported,  even  by  a  fiareign  capital,  359;  why  encouraged  by 
European  nations,  415 ;  by  what  means  promoted,  416. 

The  motives  to,  and  tendency  of,  drawbacks  of  duties,  ii.  i ;  the  grant  of 
bounties  on,  considered,  7;  exportation  of  the  materials  of  mani&ctures, 
review  of  the  restraints  imd  prohibitions  o(  146. 

Faith,  articles  of,  how  regulated  by  the  civil  magistrate,  ii.  282. 

Families,  seldom  remain  on  large  estates  for  many  generations  in  commercial 
countries,  i.  389. 

Famine,  see  Dearth. 

Farmers  of  land,  the  several  articles  that  compose  their  gain,  distmguished,  i.  55 ; 
require  more  knowledge  and  experience  than  the  generality  of  manufacturers, 
128 ;  in  what  their  capitals  consist,  262 ;  the  great  quantity  of  productive 
labour  put  into  motion  by  their  capitals,  343 ;  artificers  necessary  to  them,  357 ; 
their  situation  better  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  367 ;  labour 
under  great  disadvantages  every  where,  369 ;  origin  of  long  leases  of  farms, 
388 ;  are  a  class  of  men  least  subject  to  the  wretdied  spirit  of  monopoly,  426. 
Were  forced,  by  old  statutes,  to  become  the  only  dealers  in  com,  ii.  30;  could 
not  sell  com  cheaper  than  any  other  com  merchant,  31 ;  could  sekbm  sell  it 
so  cheap,  32-3 ;  the  culture  of  land  obstructed  by  this  division  of  their  capitals, 
32 ;  the  use  of  corn  dealers  to  the  farmers,  33 ;  how  they  contribute  to  the 
annual  production  of  die  land,  according  to  the  French  agricultural  ayalem  Of 
political  ceconomy,  162. 
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Farmers  of  the  publick  revenue,  their  character,  it.  386,  404-5. 

[Farm-rent  paid  by  boroajj^hs,  t.  373-3,  376.] 

[Ferdinand  and  Isabdla,  u.  61.] 

[Femambuco,  ii.  77,  78.] 

[Fertile  lands  cultivated  first,  i.  94.] 

[Fertility,  rent  of  land  varies  with,  i.  148,] 

Feudal  government,  miserable  state  of  the  occupiers  of  land  under,  i.  3x7 ;  trade 
and  interest  of  money  under,  ib. ;  feudal  chie£^  their  power,  361 ;  shnnea,  dieir 
situation,  363-4;  tenures  of  land,  365;  taxation,  369;  oridnal  poverty  and 
servile  state  of  the  tradesmen  in  towns,  371 ;  immunities  sddom  grantM  but 
for  valuable  considerations,  372;  origin  of  fret  burghs,  373;  the  power  of  the 
barons  reduced  by  municiiMd  privileges,  374-5 ;  the  cause  and  effect  of  ancient 
hospitality,  383;  extensive  power  of  the  ancient  barons,  385;  was  not  estab- 
lished in  England  until  the  Norman  conquest,  ib, ;  was  silently  subverted  by 
manu£sictures  and  commerce,  386. 

Feudal  wars,  how  supported,  ii.  189;  military  exercises  not  well  attended  to, 
under,  192 ;  standing  armies  gradually  introduced  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
feudal  militia,  199;  account  01  the  casualties  or  taxes  under,  344;  [merchants 
despised  and  envied,  362;]  revenues  under,  how  enjoyed  by  the  great  land' 
holders,  392. 

Fiars,  public,  in  Scotland,  [supply  evidence  of  the  &11  in  the  price  of  grain,  i.  78, 
239 ;]  the  nature  of  the  institution  explained,  182. 

[Fidei  commissa,  i.  362.] 

[Fifteenths  and  tenths  resembled  the  tailU,  i.  369.] 

Fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases,  the  motive  for  exacting  diem,  and  their  tendency, 

".  3«5- 

[Finisterre,  Cape,  ii.  4,  80, 1x5,  420.] 

Fire  arms,  alteration  in  the  art  of  war,  efiected  by  the  invention  of^  ii.  X93,  202; 
the  invention  of,  fiivourable  to  the  extension  of  civiliiation,  201-2. 

[Fire  ^i.e.  steam)  engine,  i.  11.] 

[Fire  msurance,  i.  iia] 

Fish,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  i.  53 ;  [case  in  which  rent 
forms  a  part  of  their  price,  146 ;]  the  multiplication  o^  at  market,  by  human 
indus^,  both  limited  and  uncertain,  234 ;  how  an  increase  of  demand  raises 
the  price  of  fish,  234-5. 

Fisheries,  observations  on  the  tonnage  bounties  granted  to,  iL  X9;  to  the  herring 
fishery,  20 ;  the  boat  fishery  ruined  by  this  bounty,  22. 

Flanders,  [onions  imported  from,  i.  80;  wool  exported  to,  163;  fine  manufacture  of 
wool,  246;  English  wool  exchanged  for  fine  cloths  of^  378;  ancient  manu£K- 
ture  of  fine  cloth,  379 ;  carried  on  chiefly  with  English  and  Spanish  wool, 
379-80;]  the  ancient  commercial  prosperity  of^  perpetuated  by  the  solid  im- 
provements of  agriculture,  394;  [importation  of  bone  lace  from,  prohibited,  432.] 
[Industry  augmented  by  colonisation  of  America,  ii.  92 ;  supplies  linen  to 
America,  126.] 

Flax,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of;  explained,  i.  53. 

Fleetwood,  bishop,  remarks  on  his  Chronicon  Pretiosum,  i.  182-3,  ^^5 !  [quoted,  184, 
»85.  231.] 

[Florence,  a  Roman  colony,  ii.  68 ;  paid  Lorenzo's  trading  debts,  304.] 

[Florida,  French  setders  in,  murdered  by  Spaniards,  ii.  71.] 

[Flota,  the  Spanish,  ii.  X07.] 

Flour,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of;  explained,  i.  53 ;  [duties  on,  common, 

„    >i-359.] 

[Fontainebleau,  i.  3x8.]  ^ 

Food,  will  alwavs  purchase  as  much  labour  as  it  can  maintain  on  the  spot,  L  147 ; 

bread  and  butchers'  meat  compared,  149, 152 ;  is  the  original  source  of  every 

other  production,  165 ;  the  abundance  of,  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the 

riches  of  the  world,  and  gives  the  principal  value  to  many  other  kinds  of  riches, 

«74. 
Forestalling  and  engrossing,  the  popular  fear  of,  like  the  suspicions  of  witchcraft, 
ii.  35. 
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Forts,  wben  newmry  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  it.  223. 

Q'oundling  boepitaU,  hijg[h  mortality  in,  i.  81.] 

France  [quality  and  price  of  com,  silks,  hardware  and  woollens  compared  with 
Poland  and  England,  i.  8;  debasement  of  coin,  37;  ratio  of  ^d  to  silver,  45 ; 
seignora^  of  8  per  cent.,  47;  11.  53 ;  high  rented  vineyards,  1.  63 ;  fidl  in  pnce 
of  grain  smce  seventeenth  century,  78,  z^,  239 ;  ii.  9 ;]  fluctuations  in  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  for  money  there,  during  the  course  of  the  present  century,  i.  92 ; 
remarks  on  the  trade  and  riches  of,  92-3 ;  [market  rate  of  interest  higher  than 
in  England,  wages  lower,  richer  than  Scotland  but  not  progressing  so  fast,  ib. ; 
carrying  trade  taken  by  the  Dutch,  93 ;]  the  nature  of  apprenti<£ships  there, 
Z23 ;  tht  propriety  of  restraining  the  plantinf^  of  vineyards,  examined,  155, 159 ; 
[com  carefoUy  cultivated  in  the  wine  provmces,  155;  vineyards  need  not  be 
envied  hv  Britain,  160 ;]  variations  in  the  price  of  grain  there,  z8i ;  [labouring 
poor  seldom  eat  butchers*  meat,  188 ;  fall  m  price  of  com,  though  exportation 
of  ffrain  was  pr<^bited  till  1764,  198 ;  ii.  9 ;]  the  money  price  of  labour  has 
sunk  gradually  with  the  money  price  of  com,  i.  200 ;  [improved  since  the  coloni- 
sation of  America,  202 ;  silver  preponderates  in  the  comage  of,  212 ;  exports 
Siultry  to  England,  224 ;  price  of  pNork  nearly  equal  to  that  of  beef^  225 ;]  foun- 
tion  of  die  Mississippi  scheme,  301 ;  [com  as  cheap  as  in  En^^d  though 
there  is  little  paper  money,  308 ;]  little  trade  or  industry  to  be  found  in  the 
parliament  towns  o^  318^;  [furile  attempt  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest, 
339;  lawyers  have  drcMed  entails  in  the  nrb  of  substitutions  and  fidei  com- 
misses,  362 ;]  description  of  the  class  of  nrmers  called  metayers,  365 ;  laws 
relating  to  die  tenure  of  land,  [shortness  of  leases],  368;  services  formerly 
exacted  beside  rent,  ib,;  the  taille,  what,  and  its  operation  in  checking  the 
cuhtvation  of  land,  369;  origin  of  the  magistrates  and  councils  of  cities,  375-6; 
[wine  exchanged  for  English  wool,  378;  wine  and  brandy  for  Polish  com,  ib.; 
breeding  of  suk  worms  introduced  in  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  379 ;  allodial  owner- 
ship preceded  the  feudal  system,  385;  ailtivation  and  improvement  inferior  to 
that  of  England,  392-3 ;]  no  direct  legal  encouragement  given  to  agriculture, 
393!  [prohibition  of  exporting  coin,  401 ;  exchange  of  wine  for  English  hardware 
not  supposed  disadvantageous  to  England,  406;  last  war  with,  cost  ninety 
minions,  408;  Merovingian  Kings  had  treasures,  412;  established  exclusive 
company  for  East  India  trade,  415;]  ill  policy  of  M.  Colbert's  commerdid 
regulations,  432 ;  French  goods  heavily  taxed  in  Great  Britain,  437 ;  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  France  and  Eneland  now  chiefly  carried  on  by 
smugp^lers,  4^8 ;  the  policy  of  the  commercial  restraints  between  France  and 
Brium,  considered,  438-9 ;  [par  of  exchange,  439-41,  443 ;]  state  of  the  coinage 
there,  4^;  Tinvasion  of  Holland,  449,  451;  advantages  of  trade  with,  454; 
cheap  wme  does  not  cause  drunkenness,  456 ;  wine  discouraged  by  English  in 
favour  of  Portugal,  457 ;]  why  the  commerce  with  England  luis  IxMn  subjected 
to  discouragements,  459^ ;  [much  more  populous  and  rich  than  the  American 
colonies  and  therefore  a  better  market,  460 ;]  foundation  of  the  enmity  between 
these  countries  [France  and  England],  ib, 

[England  unwilling  to  carry  Frendi  goods,  ii.  3 ;  no  drawback  allowed  by 
England  on  exportation  of  French  wines  to  America,  5 ;  scarce  ever  necessary 
to  restrain  exportation  of  com,  41,  42 ;  provisions  of  Methuen  treaty  as  to  wine 
and  wool,  47,  48;  required  Portugal  to  exclude  British  ships,  50;]  remarks 
concerning  the  seignorage  on  coin,  53 ;  standard  of  the  fold  coin  there,  ib. ;  [no 
gold  or  silver  mines  in  the  American  colonies,  66 ;  settlements  in  America,  71- 
3 ;  plenty  of  good  land  there,  73 ;  subject  to  custom  of  Paris,  74 ;  no  revenue 
from  o^onies,  76 ;  policy  of  establishing  exclusive  companies,  77 ;]  the  trade  of 

^  the  French  colonies,  how  regulated,  70 ;  [refining  sugar  flourishes  in  colonies, 
83 ;]  the  government  of  the  colonies  conducted  ^th  moderation,  87 ;  the  sugar 
colonies  of^  better  governed,  than  those  of  Britain,  88 ;  [slaves  better  manaffed 
there,  ib. ;  capital  accumulated  there,  89 ;  industry  augmented  by  colonisation 
of  America,  9a ;  tobacco  dearer  than  in  England,  95 ;  navy,  98 ;  tobacco  im- 
ports, X03;  faivasioa  of  England,  105;]  the  kmgdomo^  how  taxed,  1x9-20;  the 
members  of  tiie  league,  fought  more  m  defence  of  their  own  importance,  than 
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for  any  other  cause,  129-3 1  [suppBeB  linen  to  America,  ia6;  Eaat  UkHan  trade 
now  open,  130;  English  import  dnty  on  yam,  142;  Englxah  prcrfiibitioQ  of 
linen  imports,  143 ;  indigo,  144 ;  exclusive  trade  in  gum  senega,  Ac,  taken  by 
England,  155-6 ;]  the  present  agricultural  system  of  political  oeoooomy  adopted 
by  philosophers  there,  describe,  z6i[-77;  t3rpe  of  agricuhural  coontry,  166; 
agncnlture  and  corn  trade  relieved  from  restraint  owing  to  the  oMonoiiiists, 
X76;  half  or  one-third  of  the  population  agricultural,  180 ;  veterans  defeated  by 
English  standing  army,  196;  fees  in  parliaments,  2x1;  cost  of  Langnedoc 
canal,  217 ;]  under  what  direction  the  mnds  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  are 
placed,  2X9 ;  general  sute  of  the  roads,  220 ;  [great  roads  only  attended  to, 
221 ;  tyranny  of  the  corvie,  222 ;  South  Sea  Company  ruined  by  the  slave  trade, 
236 ;]  the  universities  badly  governed,  251 ;  remarks  on  the  management  of  the 
parliaments  of,  283-4 ;  measures  taken  in,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
289;  [Reformation,  291 ;  only  one  professor  whose  works  are  worth  reading, 
296 ;  treasure  of  Berne  invested  in  the  funds,  298, 304-5 ;  the  oeoonomists,  315 ; 
the  predial  taille,  $90,  338 ;]  account  of  the  mode  of  rectifying  the  inequalities 
of  the  predial  taille  in  the  ^erality  of  Montauban,  320 ;  the  personal  taille 
explained,  338 ;  the  inequalities  in,  how  remedied,  339 ;  how  the  personal  taille 
discourages  cultivation,  340-1 ;  the  Vingtieme,  342 ;  stamp  duties  and  the  con- 
ttolt,  345-7;  [taille  charged  on  workmen  a  direct  tax  on  wages,  350;]  the 
capitation  tax,  how  rated,  352;  [leather  shoes  not  necessaries,  354;  tobacco 
taxed  fifteen  times  its  value,  355 ;  silk  manufactures  could  be  imderaold  by 
Enf^ish,  369;  phages,  377;]  restraints  upon  the  interior  trade  of  theoonntiy 
by  the  load  variety  of  the  revenue  laws,  384;  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  salt, 
how  levied,  387 ;  the  difierent  sources  of  revenue  in,  388 ;  bow  the  finances  of^ 
mipfht  be  reformed,  ib. ;  the  French  system  of  taxation  compared  wi&  that  in 
Britain,  389 ;  [might  levy  three  times  the  British  revenue,  ib. ;  billets  tPitat 
at  a  discount,  397 ;]  the  nature  of  tontines  explained,  403 ;  estimate  of  the 
whole  national  debt  of;  ib. ;  [reason  for  more  of  the  debt  being  in  annoides 
than  in  England,  404;  more  wealthy  bachelors,  ib,;  oppressive  public  dxSbt, 
4x4;  augmentation  of  coin,  4x8.] 

[Franciscans  revived  languishing  faitn,  ii.  275.] 

[Frederick  of  Holstein,  ii.  29X.] 

[Freedom  defined,  i.  373.] 

[Freedom  of  trade  would  supply  gold  and  silver  as  well  as  wine,  i.  402;  would  supply 
an  agricultural  country  with  artificers  and  merchants,  ii.  169.] 

[Pr^zier,  quoted,  i.  169,  X7X,  2p3*] 

Pru§[ali^,  ffenerally  a  predominating  principle  in  human  nature,  i.  323. 

[Fnut  3nd&  greater  profit  and  rent  than  corn,  i.  1^3.] 

Fuller's  earth,  the  eiq>ortation  of,  why  prohibited,  li.  X53. 

Funds,  Briti^  [Dutch  holding  in,  i.  93;  Bernese  treasure  partly  invested  in,  iL 
304-5;]  brief  historical  view  o^  397 ;  operation  of^  polirically  considered,  409; 
the  practice  of  funding,  has  gradually  enfeebled  eveiy  state  that  has  adopted  it, 

414- 
Fur  trade,  the  first  principles  of;  L  163. 

[Qabelle,  compounded  for,  ii.  384 ;  one  of  the  great  sources  of  French  revenue,  388.] 
Oama,  Vasco  de,  die  first  European  who  discovered  a  naval  track  to  the  East  Indies, 

ii.  6z. 
[Ganges,  i.  22 ;  ii.  62, 179.] 
Gardening,  the  gains  from,  distinguished  into  the  component  parts,  i.  55;  not  a 

profitable  emi^oyment,  X53-^ 
[Garonne,  i.  3x8.] 

[Gassendi,  a  professor  who  entered  the  church,  ii.  296.] 
GemelliXarreri,  quoted,  ii.  69. 
Gems,  see  Stones. 
Geneial  fund,  in  the  British  finances,  explained,  ii.  400. 

I  Geneva,  respectable  clergy  o^  ii.  295 ;  eminent  mea  of  letters  are  professors,  296.} 
Gtngis  Khan,  i.  396.] 
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Genoa,  why  corn  ii  dtar  in  the  territory  of,  i.  190;  (shippuig  •noenngod  by  the 
Cnisadet,  i.  378 ;  small  state  obliged  to  use  foreign  coin,  443 ;  bank  of,  444 ; 
Columbut  belonged  to,  iL  6x ;  tax  on  bread,  359 ;  enfeebled  by  debt,  4x4.] 

[Gentlemen,  English  university  education  not  iMoper  for  forming,  ii.  259,  a6o;  would 
be  better  educated  in  Hm  absence  of  pubhc  educational  institutions,  s66.] 

[Gentoo,  government  of  India,  ii.  179 ;  religion,  x8o.] 

[Geometry  should  be  taught  in  parish  schools,  ti.  270.] 

[Georgia,  cost  of  civil  establishment,  ii.  75 ;  not  planted  at  time  of  NavigatioQ  Act, 

[German]^,  improved  since  the  discovery  of  America,  i.  aoa ;  nation  ott  overran  Roman 
Empire,  360 ;  species  of  slavery  still  exists  in,  364;  purveyance  still  exists  in, 
369;  free  towns  of,  376;  expense  of  last  war  laid  out  in,  406;  ii.  X15;  foreign 
trade,  i.  438.] 

[Linen  exported  from  England  to  the  colonies  receives  a  drawback,  iL  86 ; 
linen  exported  to  America,  9a,  X05,  126 ;  drained  by  die  Spanish  Plota,  X07 ; 
trade  with  America,  xa6,  X27;  could  have  been  conouered  by  Rome,  X98;  justice 
a  source  of  revenue,  207-8 ;  jiMt  beyond  the  shepkerd  stage  when  Rooiie  fell, 
209 ;  Reformation  in,  29X ;  eminent  men  of  letters  often  profwsors,  296.] 

[Ghent,  i.  394.] 

[Gibraltar,  straits  of,  i.  2X ;  acquisition  of,  served  to  unite  the  house  of  Bourbon,  ii. 
231-2.] 

[Gilbert,  Baton,  quoted,  1.  367.] 

Glassow,  [recent  rise  in  the  demand  for  labour,  L  78;]  the  trade  oC  doubled  in 
fifteen  years,  by  erecting  banks  there,  280;  wl^  a  city  of  greater  trade  than 
Edinburgh,  3x9. 

[Glass  grindmg  company,  ii  248.] 

[Glaucus*  armour  cost  100  oxen,  i.  25.] 

[Goa,  a.  X34.] 

[Golconda,  i.  173.] 

Gold,  not  the  standard  of  value  in  England,  i.  41 ;  its  value  measured  by  silver,  42; 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  43,  44;  mint  price  of  gold  in  England,  43;  the 
working  the  mines  of,  in  Peru,  very  unprofitable,  X7X ;  qualitiee  for  which  this 
metal  is  valued,  X73 ;  the  proportional  value  of^  to  silver,  how  rated  before  and 
after  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  210 ;  is  cheaper  in  the  Spanish  market 
than  silver,  212. 

Great  quantities  of,  remitted  annually  from  Portugal  to  England,  ii.  48 ;  why 
little  oi  it  remains  in  England,  49 ;  is  always  to  be  had  for  its  value,  50. 

Gold  and  silver,  the  prices  ci,  how  affected  by  the  increase  of  die  quantity  of  the 
metals,  L  x88;  are  commodities  that  nattually  seek  the  best  market,  X89;  are 
metals  of  the  least  value  among  the  poorest  nations,  190;  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of,  by  means  of  wealth  and  improvement,  has  no  tendency  to  diminish 
their  value,  X91 ;  the  annual  consumption  of  theee  metals  very  considerable,  207 ; 
annual  importation  of,  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  207-8 ;  are  not  likely  to  multiplpr 
bejrond  the  demand,  209;  the  durability  of,  the  cause  of  the  steadiness  of  their 
pnce,  210 ;  on  what  circumstances  the  quantitjr  of;  in  every  particular  country, 
depends,  235 ;  the  low  value  of  these  metals  m  a  country,  no  evtdenoe  of  its 
woUth,  nor  their  hi^h  value  of  its  pov^t^,  238 ;  if  not  employed  at  home,  will 
be  sent  abroad  notwithstanding  all  prc^bitions,  322 ;  the  reason  why  European 
nations  have  studied  to  accumulate  these  metals,  397;  commercial  argmnents 
in  fftvour  of  their  exportation,  398;  these,  and  all  other  commodities,  are  mutu- 
ally the  prices  of  each  other,  40X-2 ;  the  quantity  of,  in  every  country,  regulated 
by  the  effectual  demand,  402;  why  the  prices  cif  these  metals  do  not  fluctuate 
so  much  as  those  of  other  commodities,  ^3 ;  to  preserve  a  due  quantity  o(  in 
a  countnr,  no  Pfoja  object  of  attention  for  the  government,  ib, ;  the  acoumu* 
lated  j^oid  and  silver  in  a  country  distinguished  mto  three  parts,  407;  a  great 
quantity  of  bullion  alternately  exported  anid  imported  for  the  purpoaes  of  foraga 
trade,  409- 10 ;  annual  amount  of  these  metals  imported  into  Spam  and  Portugal, 
410;  the  miportation  of,  not  the  principal  benefit  derived  from  foreign  trade,  4x3; 
the  value  of,  how  affocted  by  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  ib. ;  and  by 
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the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Bast  Indies,  4x4;  effect  of  the 
annual  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East  Indies,  415 ;  the  commerdal  means 
pursued  to  increase  the  quantity  of  these  metals  in  a  country,  416,  437;  bullioa 
how  received  and  paid  at  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  445 ;  at  what  prices,  446, 
HoU;  a  traduig  country  without  mines,  not  likely  to  be  exhausted  by  an  annual 
exportation  of  these  metals,  455-6. 

The  value  of^  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  depreciated  by  restraining  the  expecta- 
tion of  them,  ii.  13 ;  are  not  imported  for  the  purposes  of  plate  or  coin  but  for 
foreign  trade,  si ;  the  search  aner  mines  o^  ue  most  ruinous  of  all  projects, 
64;  are  valuable,  because  scarce,  and  difficult  to  be  procured,  65. 

Oorgias,  evidence  of  the  wealth  he  acquired  by  teaching,  i.  135. 

[Oottenburg,  tea  smugged  from,  L  205 ;  company,  403.] 

Government,  civil,  indupensably  necessary  for  the  security  of  private  property,  iL 
203;  subordination  in  society,  by  ymMX  means  introduced,  ib,;  ineauality  of 
fortune  introduces  civil  government  for  its  preservation,  207 ;  tiie  aoministra- 
tion  of  justice,  a  source  of  revenue  in  early  times,  ib. ;  why  government  ought 
not  to  have  the  management  of  turnpikes,  218 ;  nor  of  other  public  works,  222 ; 
[expense  oC  like  that  of  a  great  estale,  310;  soon  learns  the  art  of  drainingits 
subjects*  pockets,  346;]  want  of  parsimony  during  peace,  imposes  a  necessity 
of  contracting  debts  to  carry  on  a  war,  394 ;  must  support  a  reffular  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  cause  manufiictures  and  commerce  to  flouridi,  395 ;  origin  of 
a  national  debt,  396;  progression  of  public  debts,  ib,;  war,  why  generally 
agreeable  to  the  people,  405. 

Governors,  political,  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  society,  i.  328. 

[Gracchi,  ii«  262.] 

[Grapes  mig[ht  be  grown  in  Scotland  at  sufficient  expense,  i.  423.] 

Grasses,  artificial,  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  butcher's  meat,  i.  152. 

Graziers,  subject  to  monopolies  obtained  by  manufacturers  to  their  prejudice,  ti. 

«53« 

Greece,  [andent,  had  no  word  for  apprentice,  i.  124;  slavery  harsher  than  in  the 
middle  ages,  363 ;  cultivation  of  corn  degenerated,  364 ;  citisens  consisted  of 
landed  proprietors,  371 ;  opulent  and  industrious,  377.] 

Foreign  trade  promoted  [prohibited]  in  several  of  the  antient  states  ol^  it  x8i ; 
[trade  and  mannihctures  carried  on  by  slaves,  181-2 ;  dtixens  long  served  in 
war  without  pay,  189 ;]  military  exercises,  a  part  of  general  edncati<m,  191 ; 
soldiers  not  a  distinct  profession  in,  191;  [individual  military  exerdaes,  193; 
militias  defeated  by  Macedonian  and  Roman  standins;  armies,  196-7;  but  had 
defeated  Persian  militia,  199;  just  beyond  the  shepherd  stage  at  the  Trojan 
war,  200 ;]  course  of  education  in  the  republics  of,  261;  tbt  morals  of  the 
Greeks  mferior  to  those  of  the  Romans,  t6.,  [264-5 ;  sanguinary  fections,  262 ; 
exercises  and  elementary  education,  262-3 ;]  schools  of  the  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians,  2^ ;  law  no  science  among  the  Greeks,  264 ;  courts  of  justice, 
ib.;  [abilities  of  people  equal  to  those  of  modem  nations,  265;]  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  people,  how  supp<«ted,  271-2 ;  [great  men  of  letters  were  teachers, 
296-j;  public  revenue  largdy  obtained  from  state  lands,  306.] 

[Greek  dorgy  turbulent,  ii.  282.] 

Greek  colonies,  [reasons  for  sending  them  out,  ii.  58;]  how  distinguished  irom 
Roman  colonies,  59-60;  rapid  progress  of  these  oolooies,  68 ;  [plenty  of  good 
land,  68-9;  sometimes  contribute  military  force  but  sddom  revenue,  94; 
Eofgtukd  and  America  might  ^imitate  the  tie  between  mother  country  and 
colony,  ib.] 

Greek  language,  how  introduced  as  a  part  of  university  education,  ii.  255 ;  philo- 
sophy, the  three  great  branches  of^  256. 

[Green  guus,  tax  on,  li.  362.] 

[Greenland  seal  fishery,  ii.  142;  South  Sea  Company's  whale  fishery,  236.] 

[Grenada  sunr  refinery,  ii.  83 ;  new  fidd  for  speculation,  428.] 

[Grocer,  high  profits  of,  explained,  i.  11^] 

Ground  rents,  great  variations  of,  according  to  dtnation,  ii.  325;  are  a  more  proper 
snbjectoftaxation  than  booses,  328;  [tax  ou  the  siUe  0^  346,] 
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[Qnastalla,  ii.  359.] 

[Querasey,  ii.  119.] 

[Guicciardtni,  quoted,  i.  393.] 

[Guienne,  i.  155.] 

[Guilds,  adulterine,  i.  225.] 

[Guinea  coaat,  i.  457;  ii.  60,  231.] 

[Guineas,  not  used  io  computations,  i.  41 ;  Dnimmood's  notes  ht,  42.] 

Gum  sene|:a,  review  of  the  rc^^tions  imposed  on  thie  trade  lor,  ii.  155-6,  [365]. 

[Gumilla,  li.  65.] 

Gunpowder,  great  reyolution  effected  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  invention  o^  ii  194, 

201 ;  this  invention  favourable  to  the  extension  of  civilization,  202. 
Gustavus  Vasa,  how  enabled  to  establish  the  reformation  in  Sweden,  ii.  291. 
[Gymnazium,  ii.  191,  261,  27Z.] 

[Hackney  coaches  and  chairs,  taxes  on,  ii.  336-7.] 

[Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  quoted,  i.  79.] 

[Halifax,  i.  3B1.] 

Hamburgh,  [houses  of;  supported  by  Bank  of  England,  i.  303 ;  goods  imported  from, 

paid  for  by  bills  on  Holland,  440 ;  exchange  with,  formerly  unlavouiftble,  442-3 ; 

a  small  state  which  must  use  foreign  coin,  443 ;]  agio  of  the  bank  o£,  explained. 


[British  colonial  monopoly  hampers  the  merchants,  ii.  126-7 ;  type  of  mer- 
cantile state,  167 ;]  sources  of  the  revenue  of  that  city,  303,  305 ;  die  inhabi- 
tants, of,  how  taxed  to  the  state,  33^ 

Hamburgh  Company,  some  account  <d,  ii.  225. 

[Hamilcar,  iu  290.] 

[Hannibal,  ii.  197.] 

[Hanseatic  league,  causes  that  rendered  it  formidable,  i,  376 ;  why  no  vestige  remains 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Hans  towns,  393.] 

[Harbours,  cost  o(  should  be  defirayed  by  a  port  duty  on  tonna^  of  ships,  ii.  215.] 

^Hardware,  i.  406, 455 ;  3inmngham  manufacturers  buy  wine  with,  ii.  381.] 

Hasdrubal,  see  Asdrubal.] 

^Hawkers,  tax  on,  ii.  336.] 

[Hawkins,  Serjeant,  quoted,  ii.  24^.] 

Hazard,  capitalist  paid  for  incurring,  i.  50.] 

iearth  money,  why  abolished  in  England,  u.  33a 

Hebrew  language  not  Apart  of  common  university  education,  ii.  255.] 

[Hebrides,  wages  in,  i.  78;  herring  fishery,  ii.  22.] 

H^nault,  President,  quoted,  ii.  222.] 

ienry  VIII.  of  England,  prepares  the  way  for  the  refiormsUion  by  shutting  out  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  ii.  292 ;  [adulterated  the  coin,  418.] 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  siege  of  Paris,  ii.  223 ;  had  a  treasure,  394.] 

Keniy,  Prince,  i.  252.] 

Heptarchy,  i.  326.] 

Herbert,  quot^  i.  282,  298.] 

ierring  buss  bounty,  remarks  on,  ii.  20;  fraudulent  daimsofthe  bounty,  22;  the  boat 
fishery  the  most  natural  and  profitable,  ib, ;  account  of  the  British  white-heoring 
fishery,  23 ;  account  of  the  busses  fitted  out  in  Scotland,  the  amount  of  ihev 
cargoes,  and  the  bounties  on  them,  48S[-7]. 
[Hesiod,  quoted,  ii.  257.] 

Hides,  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  c^ed  (o  a  distant  market,  i.  228 ; 
price  of,  in  England  three  centuries  ago,  232 ;  salted  hides  inferior  to  fir^  onm, 
232;  the  price  of;  how  Affected  by  circumstances,  in  cultivated  and  in  unculti- 
vated countries,  233. 
;ling  of  the  market,  i*  33.] 

aada  of  Scotland,  ^ould  not  support  a  nailer,  i.  29-20;  wages  in,  78  ^  interest- 
ing remarks  on  the  population  of;  82 ;  [high  mortality  of  children,  tb, ;  cattle 
o^  admitted  to  England  by  the  Union,  250,  2^9-22;  old  families  common  in, 
389;]  miUtaiy  cha^tcter  of  the  Highlanders,  ii.  295. 
VOL.  II.— 80 
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[Highways  originally  maintsuned  by  six  days'  labonr,  ii.  306.] 

[Hippias,  lived  in  splendour,  i.  135 ;  perifMitetic,  ii.  263.] 

[Hispaniola,  i.  329.] 

Hoboes,  Bir.f  remarks  on  his  definition  of  wealth,  t.  33. 

Hogs,  circumstances  which  render  their  flesh  cheap  or  dfcar,  i.  225. 

Holland,  [water  carriage  afforded  by  the  Maese,  i.  22;  ratio  of  ^ver  to  |old,  14  to 
i>  45 1]  observations  on  the  riches  and  trade  of  the  republic  o(  93 ;  [richer  than 
England,  wages  high,  profits  low,  gained  carrying;  trade  of  France,  holds  large 
amount  in  French  and  English  fiinds,  not  decaying,  ib, ;]  not  to  follow  some 
business,  uufsuhionable  there,  98 ;  [com  chiefly  imported,  151 ;  spices  bomt  to 
keep  up  the  price,  159 ;  ii.  26, 135 ;]  cause  of  the  deamess  of  com  there,  L  190; 
[improved  since  the  discove^  of  America,  202 ;  expelled  the  Portuguese  fiom 
India,  204,  415;  tea  smuggled  firom,  204-5;  houses  supported  by  Bank  of 
England,  303 ;  operation  of  carrying  trade,  350,  351 ;]  enjoys  the  greatest  share 
in  die  carrving  trade  of  Europe,  353 ;  [£urmers  not  inferior  to  those  of  Engiand, 
370;  legislature  attentive  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  391 ;  exchange  with, 
399;  East  India  Company's  tea  smuggled  into  England,  403 ;  imports  lean  cattle 
425 ;  Dutch  undertaker  of  woollen  manufiuture  at  ^beville,  426;]  how  the 
Dutch  were  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Great  Britain,  428 ;  [supplied 
other  nations  with  fish,  ib. ;  \m  terms  with  England,  ib. ;]  is  a  country  that 
prospers  under  the  heaviest  taxation,  431 ;  [French  wine  smuggled,  439;  com- 
putation of  state  of  credit  and  debit,  440-1 ;]  account  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam, 
444 ;  [market  price  of  bullion  above  the  mint  price,  446 ;]  this  republic  derives 
even  its  subsistence  firom  foreign  trade,  461. 

[Buys  English  com  cheaper  and  can  sdl  manufiictures  chtaipet  in  conseauence 
of  the  British  com  bounty,  ii.  15;  must  carry  on  herring  fishery  in  decked 
vessels,  21 ;  position  in  regard  to  the  Methuen  treaty,  48 ;  no  gold,  silver  or 
diamonds  in  the  American  colonies,  66;  attack  on  Braxil,  70;  settlements  in 
17th  century,  71 ;  Cura90a  and  Eustatia  free  ports,  72 ;  exclusive  company  for 
colonial  commerce,  77;  naval  power  in  1660,  98;  possessed  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  ib. ;  tobacco  impoits,  103 ;  linen  exported  to  America,  105,  126 ; 
maintains  monopoW  of  trade  to  the  spice  islands,  130 ;  would  send  more  ahi^ 
to  the  East  Indies  ifthe  trade  were  free,  131 ;  settlements  at  the  Cape  and  Batavia 
the  most  considerable  in  Afirica  and  the  East  Indies,  134 ;  destructive  policy  in 
East  Indies,  136, 137 ;  English  duty  on  yam,  142 ;  gum  senega  dandesdndy 
exported  from  England,  156 ;  type  of  mercantile  state,  166-7 ;  subsistence  drawn 
from  other  countries,  175 ;  great  cities  the  capitals  of  little  republics,  293 ;  re- 
spectable der^,  295 ;  eminent  men  of  letters  often  professors,  296;  monopoly 
of  madder  owing  to  existence  of  tithe  dsewhere,  322 ;  j  tax  paid  on  houses  there, 
330;  [rate  of  interest,  ib.\  2  per  cent,  tax  on  capital  paid  voluntarily,  336;  a 
tax  intended  to  foil  on  capital,  336 ;  servants'  tax,  341 ;]  account  of  the  tax  upon 
successions,  343 ;  stamp  duties,  3^5 ;  [tea  and  sugar  luxuries  of  the  poorest,  356 ; 
taxes  on  bread  and  necessaries  ramed  manufactures,  359 ;]  high  amount  of  taxes 
in,  f  6.,  390 ;  [tea  taxed  by  licence  to  drink,  361 ;  expense  of  preserving  from  the 
sea,  390;]  its  prosperity  depends  on  the  republican  form  of  government,  ib. 

[Holstdn,  cattle  of,  exported  to  Holland,  ii.  175.] 

[Holy  Land,  i.  378.] 

[Homer,  quoted,  i.  25 ;  ii.  209.] 

Honoraries  from  pupils  to  teachers  in  colleges,  tendency  of,  to  quicken  their  dili- 
gence, ii.  250. 

^Hop-garden,  high  profit  of;  i.  153.] 

Hose,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  how  made,  i.  245. 

Hospitality,  andent,  the  cause  and  effect  ol^  i.  383 ;  ii.  392. 


[Hottentots,  ii.  133.] 
House,  different  ac 


acceptations  of  the  term  in  England,  and  some  other  countries,  L 
119,  [164] ;  houses  considered  as  part  of  the  national  stock,  263 ;  houses  prodnoe 
no  revenue,  263,  264. 

The  rent  of,  distinguished  into  two  parts,  ii.  324 ;  operation  of  a  tax  upon 
house  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  325 ;  house  rent  the  best  test  of  the  tenant's 
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circumstances,  327 ;  proper  regulation  of  a  tax  on,  ib, ;  how  taxed  in  Holland, 
330;  hearth  money,  16. ;  window  tax,  ib. ;  [tax  on  sale  of,  346.] 

Hudson's  bay  company,  the  nature  of  their  establishment  and  trade,  ii.  234 ;  their 
profits  not  so  high  as  has  been  reported,  235. 

[Hume,  quoted,  i.  229,  308,  335.  383.  4"  ;  i«-  275-^.] 

[Hungary,  Danube  little  use  to,  i.  23 ;  serfs  still  exist  in,  364 ;  industry  encouraged 
oy  colonisation  of  America,  ii.  92 ;  mines  worked  by  free  men,  182.] 

Hunters,  war  how  supported  by  a  nation  o^  ii.  186;  cannot  be  very  numerous,  187; 
no  established  administration  of  justice  needful  among  them,  202;  age  the  sole 
foundation  of  rank  and  precedency  among,  204 ;  no  considerable  inequality  of 
fortune,  or  subordination  to  be  found  among  them,  205 ;  no  hereditary  honours 
in  such  a  society,  206 ;  [minds  kept  alive  by  absence  of  division  of  labour,  268.] 

Husbandmen,  war  how  supported  by  a  nation  of,  ii.  188. 

Husbandry,  see  Agriculture. 

[Hutchinson,  quoted,  ii.  426.] 

[Hyder  Ali,  ii.  244.] 

Idleness,  unfashionable  in  Holland,  i.  98;  [why  greater  among  our  ancestors,  318; 
prevails  where  revenue  predominates,  320.] 

[Iguana  or  Ivana,  principal  animal  of  St.  Domingo,  ii.  62.] 

Importation,  why  restraints  have  been  imposed  on,  with  the  two  kinds  of,  i.  416; 
how  restrained  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  domestic  industry, 
418 ;  the  true  policy  of  these  restramts  doubtful,  418-9 ;  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  manu&ctures  more  dangerous  than  that  of  raw  materials,  424 ;  how 
fax  it  may  be  proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain  foreign  goods, 
431 ;  how  frtr  it  may  be  proper  to  restore  the  free  importation  of  goom,  after  it 
has  been  interrupted,  433 ;  of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  review  of  the  legal 
encouragements  given  to,  ii.  141 ;  [statistics  of,  untrustworthy,  366.] 

Independents,  the  principles  of  that  sect  explained,  ii.  278. 

[India,  Qulfof;i.  23.] 

Bndia  stock,  ii.  139,  not4  2.] 
ndian  com,  ii.  62.] 

[Indian  seas,  ii.  130.] 

Indies,  see  Bast  and  West. 

Indostan  [violent  police  compels  every  man  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  fiither, 
i.  64 ;  country  labourers  better  paid  than  most  artificers,  129 ;  labouorers*  real 
wagies  less  than  in  Europe,  206 ;  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  infected  by  Ameri- 
can mines,  235 ;  treasure  commonly  buried  in,  267 ;  wonderful  accounts  of  its 
ancient  wealth  and  cultivation,  347;  its  wealth  obtained  though  exportation 
was  in  foreign  hands,  359;  more  advanced  than  Mexico  and  Peru,  4x4;  opera- 
tion of  foreign  commerce,  454.] 

[Vasco  de  Gama  arrived  by  the  Cape  in  1497,  ii.  61 ;]  the  several  classes  of 
people  there  kept  distinct,  179 ;  the  natives  of,  how  prevented  from  under- 
taking long  sea  vovages,  180 ;  [revenue  chiefly  from  land  tax,  181 ;  silk  exports 
to  Rome,  182 ;  roads  and  canals,  221 ;  land  tax  revenue  stimulates  the  sovereign's 
interest  in  such  works,  ib, ;  supposed  necessity  for  forts  to  protect  commerce, 
223;  silk  should  be  admitted  free  to  Britsun,  369;  see  Bast  Indies  and  Bast 
India  Company.] 

Industry,  the  different  kinds  of,  seldom  dealt  impartiallv  with  by  any  nation,  i.  3 ; 
the  species  of,  frequently  local,  19 ;  naturally  suited  to  the  demand,  60;  is  in- 
creased by  the  liberal  reward  of  labour,  83 ;  how  affected  by  seasons  of  plenty 
and  scarcity,  84 ;  is  more  advantageously  exerted  in  towns  than  in  the  country, 
126-7 ;  the  average  produce  of;  always  suited  to  the  average  consumption,  187 ; 
is  pomoted  by  the  circulation  of  paper  money,  277 ;  three  requisites  to  putting 
industry  in  motion,  278-9 ;  how  the  general  character  of  nations  is  estimated 
by,  3x8 ;  and  idleness,  the  proportion  between,  how  regulated,  3x9 ;  is  em- 
ployed for  subsistence,  before  it  extends  to  conveniences  and  luxury,  356; 
whether  the  general  industry  of  a  society,  is  promoted  by  commercial  restraints 
on  importation,  4x8-9;   private  interest  natorally  points  to  that  employment 
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molt  advantageous  to  die  sociely,  4x9;  but  wiUiout  intending  or  knowing  it, 
421 ;  lejg;al  regulations  of  private  industry,  dangerous  assumptions  of  power,  H. ; 
domestic  industry  oiufbt  not  to  be  employed  on  what  can  be  purchased  cbcamr 
from  abroad,  422 ;  of  the  society,  can  augment  only  in  propcnrtion  as  its  capital 
augments,  423 ;  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  impose  some  burden  upon  foraign 
in&stry,  to  avour  that  at  home,  427 ;  the  free  exercise  of  industry  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  all,  435. 

The  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better  his  condition,  will,  if  un- 
restrained, result  in  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  iL  43. 

[Infimticide,  i.  a ;  in  China,  74.^ 

Insurance,  from  fire,  and  sea  risks,  the  nature  and  profits  a£,  examined,  i.  no;  the 
trade  of  insurance  may  be  successfully  carried  on  by  a  joint  stock  company, 
iL247. 

Interest,  landed,  monied,  and  trading,  distinguished,  i.  333 ;  [public,  proi«otod  by 
private,  i.  421 ;  ii.  129.] 

Interest  for  the  use  of  money,  the  foundation  of  that  allowance  explained,  u  54; 
[varies  with  the  rate  of  i>rofit,  90;]  historical  view  of  the  alterations  of;  in 
Bni^buid,  and  other  countries,  9a[-xoo] ;  remarks  on  the  high  rates  oC  in  Bengri, 
96 ;  and  in  China,  97 ;  may  be  raised  by  defective  laws,  indqiendent  00  the 
influence  of  wealth  or  poverty,  ih, ;  the  lowest  ordinary  rate  of,  must  somewhat 
more  than  compensate  occasional  losses,  ib, ;  the  common  relative  oropoftioQ 
between  interest  and  mercantile  profits  inquired  into,  98-9;  [stodL  lent  at, 
332-9 ;]  was  not  lowered  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mtaes,  336 ;  how  the  legal  rate  o(  ought  to  be  fixed,  338 ;  consequences  of  its 
being  fixed  too  high  or  too  low,  338-9 ;  the  market  rate  oS,  regulates  the  price 
of  land,  339« 

[As  a  source  of  public  revenue,  ii«  304 ;  nominally  subject  to  British  land 
tax,  307 ;]  whether  a  proper  object  of  taxation,  333 ;  [£sll  in  the  rate  otf^  334, 
40X.] 

[Invisible  hand,  i.  421.] 

ilonians  colonised  Asia  Minor  and  the  Agean,  ii.  58.] 
reland  [Umd  not  cultivated  by  fiictors,  i.  158 ;  supplies  strong  porters  and  beautifiil 
prostitutes,  fed  on  potatoes,  to  London,  161-2 ;  exports  salt  meat,  aa8 ;  ou^ 
not  export  wool  except  to  England,  230;  mav  export  raw  hides  to  England 
duty  free,  232;  ii.  142;  may  export  hides  to  other  countries,  i.  232;  only  Ute^ 
allowed  to  ei^ort  cattle  to  England,  392 ;]  why  never  likdy  to  fiimish  cattle 
to  the  prejudice  of  Great  Britain,  424 ;  [discharged  soldiers  and  seamen  miQf 
esercise  any  trade  in,  435.] 

[Bounty  on  hemp  imported  into  Britain,  ii.  145;]  the  proposed  absentee 
tax  there  coasidsied,  379;  [able  to  pay  land  tax,  4^;  extension  of  Britidi 
custom  duties  to,  propoeed,  ib.;]  ot^ht  in  justice  to  contribute  toward  the 
dtsdiaige  of  the  imblic  debt  of  Qreat  Britain,  429;  expediency  of  a  union  with 
Qreaft  Britain,  430;  [would  get  rid  of  an  oppressive  aristocracy  and  a  spirit  of 
pwty,  430-1.] 

[Isabella  of  Castile,  u.  6x.] 

Isooatas,  the  handsome  income  he  made  by  teaching,  L  134;  [man  of  letters  also 
a  tcarhnr,  ii.  297.] 

[Isthmian  games,  ii.  271.] 

Italy  [oorn  chieflv  imported  during  Roman  prosperity,  i.  151 ;  question  whether  a 
new  vineyard  would  be  profitable,  155 ;  olive  plantations  not  to  be  enviad  by 
Britain,  x6o;  not  gone  backward  since  discovery  of  America,  202 ;  introduction 
of  wind  and  water  mills,  245-6 ;  artistic  genius  decayed  but  moanmeats  re- 
main, 330;  cultivation  degenerated  when  abandoned  to  slaves,  364;  prohibitioa 
of  exportation  and  encouragement  to  importation  of  com  obstructed  cultivation, 
970;  andant  inhabitants  were  proprietors,  371 ;  cities  became  independent, 
376;  cities  the  fiiat  whidi  commerce  laised  to  opulence,  378 ;  silks  and  velvets 
exdianged  fix  com  of  Poland,  ib.;  breeding  of  silkworms  introduced,  379;] 
the  only  gseat  country  in  Europe,  which  has  been  cultivated  and  improved  in 
every  part  by  means  ci  its  foreign  commerce,  393 ;  [sober,  though  wine  is  cheap, 
45«.] 
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[In  little  states  restraint  on  export  of  com  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  ii. 
Ai ;]  was  onnnally  colonized  by  the  Dorians,  58 ;  [Roman  colonies,  59,  60, 
68 ;  Greek  colonies,  68 ;  school  of  philosophers  m  a  Greek  colony,  ib, ;  result 
of  admission  of  inhabitants  to  Roman  citisenship,  123 ;  ancient  republics  de- 
rived larffer  part  of  revenue  from  state  lands,  306;  silk  manafiwturers  might  be 
undersold  by  English,  369;  small  states  levy  transit  duties  on  the  Po,  378; 
republics  all  in  debt,  394;  republics  began  the  practice  of  fimding,  4x4.} 

[Jack  of  all  trades,  ii.  32.] 

Jamaica,  [trade  with,  more  uncertain  than  that  with  North  America,  i.  1x2;  cir- 
cuitous trade  example,  349.] 

[Increasing  improvement,  ii.  80;  desert  in  x66o,  98;]  the  returns  of  trade 
from  tfiat  island,  why  irregular,  428. 

[James  I.,  his  marriage  Md,  brought  from  Denmark,  i.  329.] 

[Japan,  copper  exported  to  Europe,  i.  169;  ratio  of  silver  to  goM  8  to  x,  21X ;  no 
gold  and  silver  mines,  but  ridier  than  Mexico  or  Peru,  4X4.] 

[Batavia  on  the  road  to,  ii.  134 ;  only  country  with  which  China  carries  on 
her  own  trade,  178;  affords  an  example  to  China,  X79.] 

[Jersey,  it.  119.] 

Jewels,  see  Stones. 

Solyi,  King  of  England,  munificent  benefiictor  to  towns,  i.  375.] 
ohn,  Kincf  of  France,  adulterated  the  coin  to  pay  his  debts,  ii.  418.] 
Sfoint-stock,  see  Company .1 
urisdictions,  territorial,  did  not  originate  in  the  feudal  law,  i.  385. 
[Jus  majoratus,  ii.  74.] 

Justice,  administration  of^  abandoned  to  feudal  barons,  i.  385 ;  the  administration 
of,  a  dubr  of  the  sovereign,  ii.  202 ;  in  early  times  a  source  of  revenue  to  him, 
207-8 ;  the  making  justice  subservient  to  the  revenue,  a  source  of  great  abuses, 
208;  is  never  admmistered  gratis,  2x0;  the  whole  admimstration  ol^  but  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  expence  of  government,  ib, ;  how  the  whole  expence 
of  justice  might  be  defrayed  from  the  fees  of  court,  210-xx ;  the  interforence 
of  the  jurisiUctions  of  the  several  English  courts  of  law,  accounted  for,  axa ; 
law  language,  how  corrupted,  2x3 ;  the  judicial  and  executive  power,  why  divided, 
ib.;  by  whom  the  expence  of  the  administration  of,  ought  to  be  borne,  300; 
[good  administration  of;  necessary  for  flourishing  commerce  and  manutetures, 

395] 
[Jutland  cattle  exported  to  Holland,  ii.  X75.] 

Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller,  his  account  of  tlie  husbandry  of  the  Britiidi  colonies  in 
North  America,  i.  222. 

Kelp,  a  rent  demanded  for  the  rocks  on  which  it  grows,  i.  X46. 

[Kent,  special  restrictions  on  removal  of  wool,  ii.  148.] 

[Kidders  of  com  restrained,  ii.  3a] 

King,  Mr.,  [quoted,  i.  79;]  his  account  of  the  average  price  of  wheat,  X96. 

King,  under  feudal  institutions,  no  more  than  the  greatest  baron  in  &e  nation,  i. 
385 ;  was  unable  to  restrain  the  violence  of  his  oarons,  386. 

Treasure  trove  an  important  branch  oi  revenue  to,  H.  393 ;  his  situation  bow 
favourable  for  the  accumulating  treasure,  f^. ;  in  a  comn^rdal  country,  nator- 
^  ally  spends  his  revenue  in  luxuries,  394 ;  is  hence  driven  to  call  upon  his  sub- 
jects for  extraordinary  aids,  ib. 

Kings  and  their  ministers,  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  a  country,  i.  338. 

[Kftnigsberg,  i.  4x9.] 

Labour,  the  ftind  which  originally  supplies  every  nation  with  its  annual  consumption, 
i.  X ;  how  the  proportion  between  labour  and  consumption  is  regulated,  ib, ;  the 
diffisrent  kinds  of  industry  seldom  dealt  impartially  with  by  any  nation,  3 ;  the 
division  of  labour  considored,  5;  this  division  increases  the  ouantity  of  work,  9; 
instances  in  illustration,  X3 ;  from  what  principle  the  divisiOQ  of  labour  origi- 
nates, 15;  the  divisibility  of,  governed  by  the  market,  19;  labour  the  real 
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meftsnre  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities,  3a ;  di£Eereiit  kinds  oi^  not 
easily  estimated  by  immediate  comparison,  33 ;  is  compared  by  the  intenne^ate 
standard  of  money,  34 ;  is  an  invariable  standard  for  the  value  of  comnxMfities. 
3< ;  has  a  real,  and  a  nominal  price,  ib, ;  the  quantity  of  labour  employed  on 
different  objects,  the  only  rule  iot  exchanging  them  in  the  rude  stages  of  socie^, 
49 ;  difiference  between  the  wages  of  labour  and  profits  on  stock,  in  manu&ctnres, 
50 ;  the  whole  labour  of  a  country  never  exerted,  56 ;  is  in  every  instance  suited 
to  the  demand,  60;  the  effect  of  extraordinary  calls  for,  61 ;  the  deductions  made 
firom  the  produce  of  labour  emplojred  upon  land,  67 ;  why  dearer  in  North  Amaica 
than  in  England,  71-3 ;  is  cheap  m  countries  that  are  stationary,  73 ;  the  demand 
for,  would  continually  decrease  in  a  declining  country,  74-5 ;  the  province  of 
Bengal  cited  as  an  instance,  75 ;  is  not  badly  paid  for  m  Great  Britain,  ib. ;  an 
increasing  demand  for,  favourable  to  population,  8i-a ;  that  of  freemen  cheaper 
to  the  employers  than  that  of  slaves,  8a;  the  money  price  oi,  how  re^^nlated,  87; 
is  liberally  rewarded  in  new  colonies,  94;  common  labour  and  slolfril  labour 
distinguished,  103 ;  the  free  circulation  o^  firom  one  employment  to  another, 
obstructed  by  corporation  laws,  137 ;  the  unequal  prices  of^  in  different  places, 
probably  owmg  to  the  law  of  settlements,  14a ;  can  always  procure  subsistence 
on  the  spot  where  it  is  purchased,  147 ;  the  money  price  o(  in  different  countries, 
how  governed,  190;  is  set  into  motion  by  stock  employed  for  profit,  349;  the 
division  of,  depends  on  the  accumulation  of  stock,  358 ;  machines  to  facilitate 
labour,  advantageous  to  society,  371 ;  productive  and  unproductive,  distinguished, 
3x3 ;  various  orders  of  men  specified,  whose  labour  is  unproductive,  3x4 ;  nn- 
productive  labourers  all  maintained  by  revenue,  3x5 ;  the  price  of^  how  raised 
oy  the  increase  of  the  national  capital,  335 ;  its  price,  though  nominally  raised, 
may  continue  the  same,  337. 

Is  liberally  rewarded  in  new  colonies,  ii.  67 ;  of  artificers  and  manufactorefs, 
never  adds  any  value  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land, 
according  to  tne  French  agricultural  system  of  political  (economy,  165 ;  this 
doctrine  shewn  to  be  erroneous,  173-4;  ^^  productive  powers  of  labour,  how 
to  be  improved,  X74;  [forced,  aaa,  306;  division  of,  see  Division  of  labour.] 

Labourers,  usefhl  and  productive,  every  where  proportioned  to  the  capital  stock  on 
which  they  are  emplc^ed,  i.  a ;  share  the  produce  of  their  labour,  in  most  cases, 
with  the  owners  oi  the  stock  on  which  they  are  employed,  51 ;  thdr  warn  a 
continued  subject  of  contest  between  them  and  their  masters,  68;  are  sddom 
successful  in  tneir  outrageous  combinations,  69 ;  the  sufficiency  of  their  earnings, 
a  point  not  easily  determined,  69-70;  their  wages  sometimes  raised  by  increase 
of  work,  70;  their  demands  limited  by  the  funds  destined  for  payment,  70-x: 
are  continually  wanted  in  North  America,  73 ;  miserable  condition  of  those  in 
China,  73-4 ;  are  not  ill  paid  in  Great  Britain^  75 ;  if  able  to  maintain  thdr 
fiunilies  in  dear  years,  they  must  be  at  their  ease  in  plentiful  seasons,  76 ;  a 
proof  furnished  in  the  complaints  of  their  luxury,  80;  why  worse  paid  than 
artificers,  104 ;  their  interests  strictly  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  society, 
348 ;  labour  the  only  source  of  their  revenue,  a6i ;  effects  of  a  life  of  labour  oa 
the  understandings  of  the  poor,  ii.  367. 

[Labourers,  statute  o(  i  177.] 

[Lace,  £so  worth  made  of  a  penny-worth  of  flax,  ii.  X65-6.] 

[Lacedmnon,  L  403-3.] 

[Lancashire,  oatmeal  diet,  i.  161.I 

Land,  [appropriated,  i.  49 ;]  the  demand  of  rent  for,  how  founded,  51 ;  the  rent  paid, 
enters  into  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities,  ib, ;  generally  pro- 
duces more  food  than  will  maintain  the  labour  necessary  to  brin^  it  to  maraet, 
147;  good  roads,  and  navigable  canals,  equalise  difference  of  situation,  148; 
that  employed  in  raising  food  for  men  or  cattle,  regulates  the  rent  of  all  other 
cultivated  land,  153, 159 ;  can  clothe  and  lod^e  more  than  it  can  feed,  while 
uncultivatad,  and  the  contraiy  when  improved,  x6a ;  the  culture  of  land  pro- 
ducing food,  creates  a  demand  for  the  produce  of  other  lands,  174;  produces  by 
agriculture  a  much  greater  quantity  of  vegetalSle,  than  of  animal  food,  187;  the 
fiul  improvement  of,  requires  a  stock  of  cattle  to  supply  manure,  aao ;  cause  and 
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effect  of  the  dimintition  of  oottaffers,  225 ;  signs  of  the  land  being  completely 
improved,  227 ;  the  whole  anniuu  produce,  or  the  price  of  it,  naturally  divide 
itself  into  rent,  wages,  and  profits  of  stock,  248 ;  the  nsoal  price  of,  depends  on 
the  conmion  rate  of  interest  for  money,  339 ;  the  profits  of  cultivation  exagger- 
ated by  projectors,  354;  the  cultivation  o^  naturally  preferred  to  trade  and 
manufectures,  on  equal  terms,  357 ;  artificers  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of^  ib, ; 
was  all  appropriated,  though  not  cultivated,  by  the  northern  destroyers  of  the 
Roman  empire,  360 ;  origin  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  under  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, ib.;  entails,  360-1;  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  land  under  feudal 
proprietors,  363 ;  feudal  tenures,  365 ;  feudal  taxation,  369 ;.  the  Improvement 
of  land  chedced  in  Prance  by  the  taUle,  t^. ;  occupiers  ot^  labour  under  great 
disadvantages,  ib. ;  origin  of  long  leases  o(  388 ;  small  proprietors,  the  best 
improvers  of,  390 ;  smsul  purchasers  of^  cannot  hope  to  raise  fortunes  by  cultiva- 
tion, 390-z. 

Tenures  o(  in  the  British  American  colonies,  ii.  73 ;  is  the  most  permanent 
source  of  revenue,  306;  the  rent  of  a  whole  country,  not  e<iual  to  the  ordi- 
nary levy  upon  the  people,  307;  the  revenue  from,  proportioned,  not  to  the 
rent,  but  to  the  Moduce,  308;  reasons  for  selling  the  crown  lands,  309;  the 
land-tax  of  Gkeat  Britain  considered,  313 ;  an  improved  land-tax  suggested,  3x5 ; 
a  land-tax,  however  equally  rated  by  a  general  survey,  will  soon  become  unequal, 
320;  tythes  a  very  unequal  tax,  321 ;  tythes  discourage  improvement,  322;  [tax 
on  Uie  sale  of,  346 ;  one  of  the  two  great  sources  of  revenue,  412.] 

Landholders,  [love  to  reap  where  they  never  sowed,  i.  51 ;  liberality  and  ignorance 
of,  145;]  why  frequently  inattentive  to  their  own  particular  interests,  248; 
how  they  contribute  to  the  annual  production  of  the  land,  according  to  the 
French  agricultural  system  of  political  oeconomy,  ii.  162 ;  should  be  encouraged 
to  cultivate  a  part  of  their  own  land,  316. 

[Land-tax,  additional  as.,  L  408.] 

[Amount  of  the  British,  ii.  307 ;  proportioned  to  rent,  312-21 ;  proportioned  to 
produce,  321-4 ;  the  British,  on  houses,  329 ;  cannot  raise  rents,  332 ;  the  British, 
mtended  to  tax  stock  as  well  as  land,  334 ;  the  British,  not  intended  to  fell  on 
capital,  336 ;  that  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  a  tax  on  land  held  by  ignoble  tenure, 
338;  the  British,  resembles  the  vingtiime,  342,  388;  the  British,  higher  on 
offices,  351 ;  additional  is.  for  three  years,  408 ;  may  make  landlord  unable 
to  maintain  improvements,  412-3 ;  a  more  equal,  in  Great  Britain  might  greatly 
auffment  the  revenue,  419 ;  more  could  be  paid  in  Great  Britain  if  there  were  no 
tithe,  42a] 

[Languedoc,  i.  X55;  u.  338.] 

[Languedoc  canal,  ii.  217.] 

[La  Rivi^  Mercier  de,  quoted,  ii.  177.] 

[Lastage,  i.  372.] 

Latin  language,  how  it  became  an  essential  jpart  of  university  education,  iL  255 ;  [a 
useless  smattering  sometimes  taught  m  Scotch  parish  and  English  charity 
schools,  270.] 

[Latium,  corn  culture  discouraged  in,  L  151.] 

[Laverdy  reduced  the  rate  of  interest,  L  92.] 

Law,  Mr.,  account  of  his  banking  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Scotland,  L  300; 
quoted,  335. 

Law,  the  language  of;  how  corrupted,  ii.  213 ;  did  not  improve  into  a  science  in 
antient  Greece,  264 ;  remarks  on  the  courts  of  justice  in  Greece  and  Rome,  ib. 

Lawyers,  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  i.  107-8 ;  great  amount  of  their  fees, 
ii.  210;  [few  men  of  fortune  eminent  as,  25a] 

[Lead  smelting  company,  ii.  248.] 

Leases,  [f6r  life,  i.  367 ;]  the  various  usual  conditions  of,  ii.  3x5 ;  [registration  o(  ib.} 

Leather,  restrictions  on  the  exportatimi  oi;  unmanufectured,  ii.  153 ;  [real  necessary 
of  life,  358;  dut^  on,  363.] 

Lectures  in  universities,  frequently  improper  for  instruction,  iL  252. 

[Leeds,  L  38X.] 

[Legal  tender  originally  only  in  the  standard  of  value,  L  41.] 
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[Legbom,  i.  44a,  443.] 

[LegieOator  contrasted  with  ttaCBenuui  or  politidan,  I  43a.] 

[Leith,  i.  ao.] 

[Lerwick,  i.  119.] 

[Letters,  men  of,  onprMperoas  race,  i  133 ;  <frawn  from  the  univvrrities  by  the  hrge 
benefices  offierea  by  the  church,  ii.  295.] 

[Levant,  i.  379;] 

Levity,  the  vices  o^  minovs  to  the  common  peojde,  and  therefore  severely  censored 
by  them,  ii.  379. 

[Lewis  the  Fat,  i.  375.] 

Liberty,  [perftct,  necessny  for  correspondence  of  market  and  natural  price,  i.  58, 
64 ;  and  for  equality  of  advanta^ges  of  difibrent  emplosnnents,  loi,  xao;  fla* 
erantly  vfotated  by  the  laws  of  settlement,  143 ;]  thm  duties  only  necesBaxy 
for  a  sovereign  to  attend  to,  for  supporting  a  system  of,  ii.  184. 

[Licences  to  consume,  Decker's  plan  of  taxation  by,  ii.  360-1.] 

["^Xight  come  light  go,"  applicable  to  high  profits,  ii.  114.] 

[Ligoe,  ii.  zaa.} 

Lima,  computed  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  city,  [i.  203  ;1  it  69. 

Lineti  manufiicture,  [open  to  every  body,  i.  13J5 ;]  narrow  policy  of  the  master  manih 
feictnrers  in,  ii  14^3 ;  [high  price  in  ancient  Rome,  li.  182;  use  oi;  makes  soap 
necessary,  358 ;  duty  on  Scotch,  399.] 

[Lionnois,  i.  z68.] 

[Liquors  dearer  owing  to  taxes,  i.  80;  brewed  and  distilled  for  private  use,  iL  37a.] 

[Lisbon,  gold  and  silver  hnported  to,  i.  207;  both  residence  of  a  court  and* a  trading 
dty,  319 ;  gold  could  eaMly  be  brought  from,  402 ;  carrying  trade  example,  419; 
bills  paid  in  common  currency,  44a,  443.] 

[Weekly  amount  of  gold  brought  from,  to  London,  ii.  48;  Vaaoo  de  Oama 
sailed  from,  61 ;  exorbitant  profits  at,  113 ;  merchants  magnificent  lords,  ih,] 

Literature,  the  rewards  of,  reduced  by  competition,  i.  133 ;  w»  -more  profitable  in 
ancient  Greece,  134 ;  the  dMapness  of  literary  educatfon  an  advantage  to  Ae 
public,  135. 

[Liverpool  represented  on  the  African  Company's  committee,  it  229.] 

[Loango,  it.  60.] 

Loans  of  money,  the  nature  of,  analysed,  i.  333 ;  the  extensive  operation  of,  334. 

[Local  revenue,  the  proper  source  of  maintenance  tot  public  works  and  services,  il 
222,  300;  sometimes  maintains  schools  and  colleges,  249;  phages  and  duties 
of  passage  framed  part  of,  377.] 

[Lochabar,  i.  385.] 

[Lochiel,  Cameron  of;  i.  385.] 

Locke,  Mr.,  remarks  on  his  opinion  of  the  difiference  between  the  market  and  mint 
prices  of  silver  bullion,  i.  45 ;  his  account  of  the  cause  of  lowering  the  rates  of 
interest  for  money,  examined,  335;  his  distinction  between  mon^  and  nKF»e- 
able  goods,  397. 

[Locri,  ii.  68.] 

Lodgings,  cheaper  in  London,  than  in  any  other  capital  city  in  Burope;  i  1x9. 

Logic,  Uie  origm  and  employment  o(  ii.  257. 

[Lombardy,  i.  394.J 

[London,  road  and  sea  traffic  to  Edinburgh  and  Calcutta,  i.  20-1 ;  price  of  silver, 
40;  wages  lower  than  in  New  York,  72 ;  wages.  76;  eariy  decay  of  carpenters^ 
83 ;  bankers  pay  no  interest,  93 ;  great  companies  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  after 
the  htte  war,  95;  wa^  of  krtKiurers  and  brickhiyera  and  masons,  105;  chair- 
men employed  as  bncklayers,  ih, ;  employment  from  day  to  day,  105 ;  tailors 
often  out  of  employment,  106 ;  coalheavers,  ib, ;  wages  of  common  lahoor,  1^.; 
wages  of  seamen  and  other  laboorers  compared  with  those  paid  at  Edinlrargh, 
zzx ;  lodging  cheap,  1x9^20 ;  silkweavers'  byetaw,  Z2Z ;  counties  near,  petitioned 
against  turnpikes,  148 ;  meat  frUlen  in  price  compared  with  bread,  X52 ;  societies 
of  merchants  buy  land  in  sugar  colonies,  158;  chairmen,  porters,  coalheavers 
and  prostitutes,  Irish,  161-2;  stone  quarry  near,  affords  considend>le  rent,  163; 
paving  stones  from  Scotland,  164;  chdi  war  raised  the  price  of  6oni,  193; 
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price  of  meat,  z^o,  224 ;  merchants  have  not  the  advantage  of  Scotch  cub 
accounts,  282^5 ;  transactions  of  Scotch  banks,  286 ;  drawing  and  redrawing, 
293 ;  no  bank  notes  under  ;(zo,  305,  306 ;  exchange  with  Carlisle  and  Dumfries, 
308;  residence  of  a  court,  but  a  trading  city,  319;  fire  and  plague,  327;  trade 
with  Scotland,  348;  coal  trade  with  Newcastle,  351 ;  French  cambncs  may  be 
imported,  437;  exchange  with  Paris,  439;  and  other  foreign  towns,  442-3.1 

[Herring  finery  company,  ti.  23 ;  fifUi  of  gold  and  silver  found  in  colonies 
reserved  to  the  king  in  the  patent  of  the  London  Company,  66 ;  merchants 
not  so  magnificent  as  those  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  nor  so  parmmonious  as  those 
of  Amsterdam,  1x3;  entrepdt  for  German  and  American  trade,  126-7;  streets 
better  cared  for  by  local  administration,  222;  expensive  port,  226;  represented 
on  the  committee  of  the  African  Company,  229 ;  land  tax,  307,  334 ;  windows 
and  rent,  331 ;  porter  brewery,  372.] 

[London  Assurance  Companv,  ii.  247-8.] 

[Lorenso  de'  Medici,  his  tracung  debts  paid  by  Florence,  ii.  304.] 

[Lorraine,  ii.  389.] 

Lotteries,  the  true  nature  of,  and  the  causes  of  Aeir  success,  explained,  t.  109 ; 
[silver  and  gold  mining  the  most  disadvantageous  in  the  world,  il  64.] 

[Lowndes,  quoted,  i.  194-5,  441.] 

[Lucayan  Idands,  ii.  61.] 

[Lucca,  i.  379.] 

[Lucerne,  tax  on  the  sale  of  land,  ii.  344.] 

[Lucian,  quoted,  ii.  263.] 

Luck,  instances  of  the  universal  reliance  mankind  have  on  it,  L  109. 

[Luctuosa  hereditas,  ii.  343.] 

Lutherans,  origin  and  prinaples  of  that  sect,  ii.  292. 

Luxuries,  distinguished  from  necessaries,  ii.  354 ;  opNcration  of  taxes  on,  355 ;  ([excise 
duties  chiefly  on,  362;  English  taxes  on,  fsill  cbieflv  on  middle  and  upper  ranks, 
370;  of  inferior  ranks  to  be  taxed,  371 ;]  the  good  and  bad  properties  of  taxes 
■on»  379-80. 

[Lyceum,  ii.  263.] 

[Lycurgus,  i.  402-3.] 

[Lyons,  distant  from  source  of  materials  and  destination  of  manufactures;  t.  344; 
silk  manufacture,  380.] 

[Lysias,  a  teacher,  ii.  297.] 

Macedon,  Philip  of,  [liberality  to  Aristotle,  i.  135  Q  the  superiority  that  fiicipline 
gave  his  army  over  those  of  his  enemies,  n.  190. 

[Madiiavel  quoted,  i.  379;  ii.  275,  304.] 

Machines  for  facilitating  medianicd  operations,  how  invented  and  improved,  L  zo, 
iz ;  [men  who  have  received  expensive  education  like,  Z03 ;]  are  advantageous 
to  every  society,  271. 

[Machpelah,  i.  27.] 

Madder,  the  cultivation  of,  long  confined  to  Holland,  by  Bngltrii  tythes,  H.  322. 

[Madeira,  it  60.] 

Madeira  wine,  how  introduced  into  North  America  and  Britain,  ii.  4. 

[Madox  quoted,  i.  Z25-6,  372,  374,  375.J 

[Madras,  ii.  Z40,  240,  242.] 

[Madrid,  i.  3Z9U] 

[Maese  River,  i.  22.] 

Magens,  see  Me^gens. 

[Mahometan  nations,  high  rate  of  interest  among,  i.  97.] 

[Maidservants,  tax  on,  in  Holland,  ii.  34Z.] 

[fiifajorasso,  ti.  74.] 

TMalacca,  il  Z34.] 

Malt,  reasons  for  transferring  the  duty  on  brewing  to,  il  373 ;  dlMlefy,  how  to  pit- 
vent  smuggling  in,  374. 

[Malta,  the  order  of,  land-tax  paid  by,  in  Silesia,  ii*  3Z9.] 

[Mamelukes,  ii.  60.] 
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[Mandietter,  L  laaj 

[Mandarins*  contempt  of  commerce,  ii.  178 ;  embezzle  from  payments  in  kind,  525.] 

[Manilla,  i.  207,  aog.] 

Manufactures,  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  a  division  of  labour  in,  L  6 ;  in- 
stances in  illustration,  13 ;  why  profits  increase  in  the  higher  stages  of,  53 ;  of 
what  parts  the  gains  of  manufacturers  consist,  55 ;  the  private  advantage  of 
secrets  in  manufactures,  62;  peculiar  advantages  of  soil  and  situation,  ib.; 
monopolies,  63 ;  corporation  privileges,  63,  64 ;  the  deductions  made  from 
labour  employed  on  manufactures,  vj ;  inquiry  how  far  the^  are  affected  by 
seasons  of  plenty  and  scarcity,  85 ;  are  not  so  materiallv  affected  by  ctrcnm- 
stances  in  xht  country  where  they  are  carried  on,  as  in  the  places  where  they 
are  consumed,  86 ;  [price  of,  more  raised  by  high  profits  than  by  high  wages, 
99 ;]  new  manufactures  generally  give  higher  wages  than  old  ones,  zi6 ;  are 
more  profitably  carried  on  in  towns  than  in  the  open  country,  127 ;  by  vibA 
means  the  prices  of,  are  reduced,  while  the  society  continues  improving,  242-3; 
instances  in  hard  ware,  ih, ;  instances  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  243 ;  what 
fixed  capitals  are  rec^uired  to  carry  on  particular  manufactures,  262 ;  for  distant 
sale,  why  not  established  in  North  America,  358 ;  why  manufactures  are  pre- 
ferred to  foreign  trade,  for  the  employment  of  a  capital,  tb, ;  motives  to  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  for  distant  sale,  378 ;  how  shifted  from  one 
country  to  another,  379 ;  natural  circumstances  which  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  them,  380;  their  effect  on  the  government  and  manners  of  a 
country,  383 ;  the  independence  of  artisans  explained,  388 ;  [best  commodities 
wherewiu  to  pay  armies  in  foreign  parts,  4x0 ;]  may  flourish  amidst  the  ruio 
of  a  country,  and  begin  to  decay  on  the  return  of  its  prosperity,  411 ;  [particukr, 
may  be  acquired  earlier  by  means  of  regulations,  422-3;]  inquiry  how  fv 
manufacturers  might  be  affected  by  a  freedom  of  trade,  433-4 ;  those  thrown  out 
of  one  business  can  transfer  their  industry  to  collateral  employmenta,  434 ;  a 
spirit  of  combination  amonff  them  to  support  monopolies,  435. 

Manufacturers  prohibited  by  old  statutes  from  keeping  a  shop,  or  selling 
their  own  goods  by  retail,  ii.  30 ;  the  use  of  wholesale  dealers  to  manufacturen, 
33 ;  British  restraints  on  manufactures  in  North  America,  82,  83 ;  the  exporta- 
tion of  instruments  in,  prohibited,  157 ;  manufacturers  an  unproductive  class  of 
the  people,  accordin j^  to  the  French  agricultural  S3r8tem  of  political  oeconomy, 
164 ;  the  error  of  this  doctrine  shewn,  172 ;  how  manufacturers  augment  the 
revenue  of  a  country,  175 ;  why  the  principal  support  of  foreign  trade,  178; 
require  a  more  extensive  market  than  rude  produce  of  the  land,  z8o;  were 
exercised  by  slaves  in  ancient  Grreece,  z8i ;  hig^  prices  of^  in  Greece  and  at 
Rome,  182 ;  false  policy  to  check  manufactures  in  order  to  pomote  agricul- 
ture, 184;  in  Great  Bntain  why  principally  fixed  in  the  coal  countries,  358; 
[can  lend  money  to  governments,  395.] 

Manure,  the  supply  of,  in  most  places  depends  on  the  stock  of  cattle  raised,  L  22a 

[Marannon,  ii.  77,  78.} 

[Marco  Polo,  quoted,  li.  6x,  62.] 

[Maria  Theresa,  il  319.] 

Maritime  cocmtries,  why  the  first  that  are  civilized  and  improved,  i.  2Z. 

[Marriace,  discouraged  but  not  always  prevented  by  poverty,  L  80 ;  encouraged  by 
hi^h  wages,  ii.  67.] 

[Marsedles  treated  as  fc^gn  by  Prance,  il  385.] 

Martial  spirit,  how  supported  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ii.  271 ; 
the  want  of  it  now  supplied  by  standing  armies,  ib, ;  the  establishment  of  a 
militia  little  able  to  support  it,  272. 

[Maryland,  retail  stores  often  belong  to  residents  in  England,  i.  346 ;  tobacco  exports, 
u*  2, 95,  96, 103 ;  expense  of  civil  establishment,  75 ;  established  by  Catholics, 
90 ;  revenue,  423.] 

[Massachusetts,  eacpense  of  civil  establishment,  ii.  75;  tax  on  importation  of 
molasses,  421 ;  paper  money,  426.] 

[Mazeppa,  i.  412.] 

[Meat,  see  Butchers'  meat.] 
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glechanict  should  be  tangfat  in  the  pariah  achoola,  ii.  270.] 
ledki,  Lorenxo  de',  iL  304.] 
editerranean  sea,  peculiarly  fovourable  for  the  first  attempts  in  navigation,  i.  az  ; 
[carries  commerce  of  Eorope  and  Asia,  23  ;  British  carrymg  trade  between  ports 
^  353 »  expense  of  last  war  partly  laid  oat  in,  408.] 

^enetism  fleets  scarcely  went  beyond,  \L  71 ;  American  fish  sent  to,  79 ; 
British  trade  to,  partly  superseded  bf  the  American  trade,  97,  99, 108 ;  tobacco 
from  America  exported  to,  103 ;  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  intended  to  protect 
British  trade  with,  331.] 

Meggens,  Mr^  his  account  of  the  annual  importation  of  gold  and  silver  into  Spain 
and  Portugal,  i.  ao8 ;  his  relative  propornon  of  each,  an. 

[Mimoiris  eoncgmant  Us  droits  it  impositions  m  Europe  quoted,  ii.  303,  305,  3x5, 
319.  320,  330,  334*  335.  339^  343»  345.  350.  353.  3^3 ;  more  accurate  as  re|^ 
French  taxes  than  as  regards  those  of  other  countries,  303,  noti,} 

[Mendicant  orders  zealous  l^cause  supported  by  voluntary  oblations,  iL  274,  375.] 

[Menservants,  tax  on,  in  Holland,  ii.  341.] 

Mercantile  system  [principles  and  practice  of,  i  396  -  ii.  160 ;  law  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  coinage  due  to  the  vulgar  prejudices  o^  ii.  57 ;  mean  and  malignant 
expedients  of^  zzi ;  raised  to  splenoour  by  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
Cape  passage,  125-6;  monopoly  the  sole  engine  of,  129;  encouragement  of 
exports  and  discouragement  of  im^ports  the  two  great  engines  of,  141 ;  sacrifices 
consumer  to  producer,  159 ;  contnved  by  producers,  160 ;  agreeable  to  a  plod- 
ding man  of  business,  161 ;  really  encourages  manufitctures  and  foreign  trade, 
184;]  explained,  364 ;  [not  favourable  to  the  annual  produce.  365.] 

Mercenary  troops,  origin  and  reason  of,  ii.  190 ;  the  numbers  of,  how  limited,  t^. 

Merchants,  [every  man  in  some  measure  a  merchant,  i.  24 ;  endeavour  to  suit  their 
importation  of  bullion  to  the  demand,  47 ;  silent  with  regard  to  the  pernicious 
effects  of  their  own  gains,  100 ;  clamour  and  sophistry  of,  129 ;]  their  judgments 
more  to  be  depended  on  respecting  the  interests  of  their  particular  branches 
of  trade,  than  with  regard  to  the  public  interest,  249 ;  their  capitals  altogether 
circulating,  262 ;  their  dealings  extended  by  the  aid  of  bankers  notes,  282,  288 ; 
customs  (»,  first  established  to  supply  the  want  of  laws,  and  afterward  adxnitted 
as  laws,  292 ;  the  manner  of  negociating  tnlls  of  exchange  explained,  ih. ;  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  drawing  and  redrawing,  293 ;  in  what  method  their 
capitals  are  employed,  341 ;  their  capitals  dispersed  and  unfixed,  344 ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  foreign  trade  examined,  352 ;  are  the  best  of  improvers,  when  they 
turn  country  gentlemen,  382 ;  [not  citizens  of  any  particular  country,  393 ; 
listened  to  because  supposed  to  understand  trade,  400  \\  their  preference  among 
the  different  species  of  trade,  how  determined,  419 ;  [derive  greatest  advantage 
firom  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  424 ;]  are  actuated  by  a  narrow  spirit  of 
monopoly,  [426-7],  457-8. 

The  several  branches  of  the  com  trade  specified  and  considered,  iL  25[-45] ; 
the  sovemment  of  a  company  of^  the  worst  a  country  can  be  under,  72 ;  of 
London  not  good  oeconomists,  X13-4;  an  unproductive  class  of  men,  according 
to  the  present  agricultural  system  of  political  oeconomy  in  France,  167 ;  the 
quick  return  of  mercantile  capitals  enables  merchants  to  advance  money  to 
^vemment,  395 ;  their  capitals  increased  by  lending  monev  to  the  state,  396. 

Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  M.,  character  of  his  natund  and  essential  order  of  political 
societies,  ii.  177. 

[Merovingian  kinn  had  treasures,  I  4x2.] 

[Messance,  quoted,  I  86, 198,  2^] 

Metals,  why  the  best  medium  of  commerce,  i.  25 ;  origin  of  stamped  coins,  27 ;  why 
different  metals  became  the  standard  of  value  among  different  nations,  40 ;  the 
dundnlity  dt,  the  cause  of  the  steadiness  of  their  price,  2x0 ;  00  what  the  quantity 
of  precious  metals  in  every  pardcular  country  depends,  235 ;  restraints  upon  the 
exportation  of,  ii.  X54 ;  [see  Gold  and  Silver.] 

Metaphysics,  the  science  of^  explained,  ii.  258. 

Metayers,  description  of  the  class  of  farmers  to  called  in  France,  i.  365. 

Methodists,  the  teachers  among,  why  popular  preachers,  iL  274. 
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Methaen,  Mr.,  translation  of  the  commercial  treaty  oondilded  by  him  between 
England  and  Portugal,  ii.  47 ;  [his  treaty  obliges  the  consumer  to  buy  a  wone 
commodity  from  a  more  distant  country,  159.] 

[Metz  treated  as  forei^  by  Prance,  ii.  385J 

Mexico  was  a  less  civilized  country  than  Pern,  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniaidi, 
i.  203 ;  [inferior  to  China,  Japan  and  Indostan,  414 ;  Cortez  attracted  to,  by  ooett 
of  ^Id,  it  64 ;  something  nke  an  Eldorado,  66 ;]  present  popolousness  of  the 
capital  city,  69 ;  low  state  of  arta  at  the  first  discovery  of  that  empire,  70 ;  [con- 
quest projected  by  governor  of  Cuba,  90 ;  natives  beyond  hunting  stage,  133.] 

[Milan  surveyed,  ii.  319, 420 ;  old  church  lands  rated  one  third,  319 ;  taxes  on  bresd, 
359 ;  six  different  provinces  with  different  excises,  385-6.] 

[Miletus,  ii.  68.] 

[Military  age,  proportion  of  population  withai,  ii.  189.] 

Militia,  why  allowed  to  be  fbraied  in  cities,  and  ita  formidable  nature,  i.  375 ;  the 
origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  ii.  192-3 ;  how  distinguished  firom  the  regular 
standing  armv,  193 ;  must  always  be  inferior  to  a  standing  army,  194 ;  a  few 
campaigns  of  service  may  make  a  militia  equal  to  a  standing  army,  195; 
instances,  196. 

Milk,  a  most  perishable  commodity,  how  manufactured  for  store,  i.  226. 

fifills,  wind  and  water,  their  late  introduction  into  England,  i.  245. 

[Mine  Adventurers*  Company  bankrupt,  ii.  248.] 

Mines,  distinguished  by  their  fertility  or  barrenness,  i.  165 ;  comparison  between 
those  of  coal  and  ttiose  of  metals,  168 ;  the  competition  between,  extends  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  ib.;  the  working  of,  a  lottery,  170;  diamond  mines  not 
always  worth  working,  173 ;  tax  paid  to  the  king  of  Spain  from  the  Peruvian 
mines,  201 ;  the  discovery  of  mines  not  dependent  on  human  skin  or  industry, 
236 ;  in  Hungary,  why  worked  at  less  expence  than  the  neighbouring  ones  m 
Turkey,  ii.  182. 

Mining,  projecto  of,  uncertain  and  ruinous,  and  unfit  for  le^l  encouragement,  ii  64. 

[Minorca,  the  acquisition  of,  united  the  house  of  Bourbon,  il  231-2.] 

[Mint,  origin  of,  i.  27;  present  hurry  of  the,  46;  operation^  of,  like  the  web  of 
Penelope,  ii.  52.] 

[Mmt  price,  i.  43-4,  47.] 

Mirabeau,  Marquis  de,  his  character  of  the  (economical  table,  ii  177. 

Mississippi  scheme  in  France,  the  real  foundation  of,  I  301 ;  [fall  of,  ii.  73,  78.] 

[Mithrioates,  ii.  197.] 

[Modena,  taxes  on  necessaries,  ti  359.] 

Modus  for  nrthe,  a  relief  to  the  farmer,  ii.  324. 

[Molasses,  duties  on  beer  made  from,  ii.  421,  425.] 

[Moluccas,  i.  205 ;  il.  26,  135, 137 ;  see  Spices.] 

Slonasteries,  destruction  of,  deprived  the  poor  of  charity,  i.  137.] 
oney,  the  origin  of^  traced,  i.  25 ;  is  the  representative  of  labour,  32 ;  the  value  oC 
greatly  depreciated  by  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  34 ;  bow  different 
metals  became  the  standard  money  of  different  nations,  40-1 ;  [money  makes 
money,  94 ;  the  great  wheel  of  circulation,  272,  275,  279 ;]  the  only  ^art  of  the 
circulating  capital  of  a  society,  of  which  the  maintenance  can  diminish  their 
neat  revenue,  272 ;  makes  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  a  society,  273 ;  the  term 
money,  in  common  acceptation,  of  ambiguous  meaning,  ib. ;  the  drctdating 
money  in  society,  no  measure  of  its  revenue,  274 ;  paper  money,  275 ;  Uie  effect 
of  paper,  on  the  circulation  of  cash,  276 ;  inquinr  into  the  proportion  the  cfrcu- 
lating  money  of  any  country  bears  to  the  annual  produce  circulated  by  it,  279 ; 
paper,  can  never  eicceed  the  value  of  the  cash,  of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  in 
an^r  country,  283 ;  the  pernicious  practice  of  raising  money  by  circuhStkm  ex- 
plained, 293 ;  the  true  cause  of  its  ex]>ortation,  322 ;  loans  of,  the  principles  d, 
analysed,  332;  monied  interest,  distinguished  from  the  landed  and  trading 
interest,  333 ;  inquiry  into  the  real  causes  of  the  reduction  Of  interest,  335; 
money  and  wisalth  synonymous  terms  in  popular  language,  396 ;  and  monf^Sk 
goods  compared,  397;  the  accumulation  of,  studied  by  the  European  nations, 
398;  the  mercantile  arguments  for  liberty  to  export  gold  and  silver,  ih.;  the 
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validity  of  theae  arguments  examined,  400 ;  money  and  goods  mutually  the  price 
of  each  other,  401-2 ;  over-trading  causes  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money, 
404 ;  why  more  easy  to  buy  goods  with  money,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods, 
ib. ;  [ridiculous  to  go  about  to  prove  that  wealUi  does  not  consist  in,  ib.  ;1  inquiry 
into  the  circulating;  quantity  of,  in  Great  Britain,  408 ;  effect  of  the  discovery 
of  the  American  mmes  on  the  value  of,  413 ;  money  and  wealth  different  things, 
4x5-6 ;  bank  money  explained,  444 ;  [value  in  proportion  to  the  necessaries  it 
will  purchase,  ii.  369;]  see  Coins,  Gold,  and  Silver. 

Monopohes  in  trade  or  manufactures,  the  tendency  of,  i.  63 ;  are  enemies  to  good 
management,  148. 

Tenden^  of  making  a  monopoly  of  colony  trade,  ii.  Z09 ;  countries  which 
have  colonies,  obUged  to  share  their  advantages  with  many  other  countries,  Z27 ; 
the  chief  en^e  in  the  mercantile  system,  129 ;  how  monopolies  derange  tne 
natural  distnbution  of  the  stock  of  the  society,  130 ;  are  supported  by  unjust 
and  cruel  laws,  146 ;  of  a  temporary  nature,  how  &r  justifiable,  245 ;  perpetual 
monopolies  ii^urious  to  the  people  at  large,  ib. ;  [in  particular  produce  of  lan4» 
376.] 

Montauban,  the  inequalities  in  the  predial  tallie  [taille]  in  that  generality,  how  recti- 
fied, ii.  320. 

Montesquieu,  reasons  given  by  him  for  the  high  rates  of  interest  among  all  Mahome- 
tan nations,  L  97 ;  examination  of  his  id^  of  the  cause  of  lowering  the  rate  of 
interest  of  money,  335 ;  [quoted,  ii.  182,  262.] 

[Montezuma,  ii.  69.] 

[Moors  in  Spain,  i.  378 ;  in  Africa,  ii.  60.] 

Morality,  two  different  systems  of,  in  every  civilized  society,  ii.  279 ;  the  principal 
points  of  distinction  between  them,  ib, ;  the  ties  of  obligation  in  each  system, 
280;  why  the  morals  of  the  common  people  are  more  regular  in  sectaries  than 
under  the  established  church,  ib. ;  the  excesses  of^  how  to  be  corrected,  281. 

[Moral  philosophy  debased  in  middle  ages,  ii.  259.] 

[Moravia,  i.  364.] 

Morellet,  M.,  his  account  of  joint  stock  companies,  defective,  ii.  246. 

[Mosaical  Jaw  of  inheritance  in  New  England,  ii.  74.] 

[Mourning,  a  public,  raises  the  price  of  black  cloth,  i.  6z,  117.] 

[Mum,  tax  on,  ii.  374.] 

Mun,  Mr.,  his  illustration  of  the  operation  of  money  exported  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, i.  308. 

[Muscovia,  trade  with  China  by  caravan,  i.  204 ;  yam,  ii.  142.] 

Music,  why  a  part  of  the  ancient  Grecian  education,  ii.  261 ;  and  dancing,  peat 
amusements  among  barbarous  nations,  262 ;  [not  of  much  consequence  in  Arm- 
ing the  Greeks,  265.] 

[Nails,  effects  of  division  of  labour  in  making,  1 9 ;  currency  in  a  Scotch  village,  25.] 

[Naples,  i.  392.] 

[National  debt,  see  Debts,  public,  and  Funds.] 

Nations,  sometimes  driven  to  inhuman  customs,  by  poverty,  i.  2 ;  the  number  of 
uselul  and  productive  labourers  in,  always  proportioned  to  the  capital  stock  on 
which  they  are  employed,  ib, ;  the  several  sorts  of  industrv,  seldom  dealt  with 
impartially  by,  3 ;  maritime  nations,  why  the  first  improved,  20 ;  how  ruined  by 
a  neglect  of  public  oeconomyi  324;  evideooes  of  the  increase  of  a  narioniu 
capital,  325 ;  how  the  expences  of  individuals  may  increase  the  national  capital, 
328. 

[Natural  liberty,  violations  of;  unjust,  i.  142,  307;  ii.  32 ;  obvious  and  simple  system 
of,  ii.  184.] 

Naviflation,  inland,  a  great  means  of  improving  a  country  in  arts  and  industry,  L  22 ; 
Uie  advantages  o^  148 ;  may  be  successfuUy  managed  by  joint  stock  companies, 
ii.  247. 

Navifl^tion  act  of  England,  the  principal  dispositions  oi,  u  427-9;  motives  that 
,    dirtatcd  this  law,  428 ;  its  political  and  commercial  tendency,  429. 

Its  consequences,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  colony  trade  with  England,  iL  96 ; 
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diminished  the  foreign  trade  with  Europe,  07 ;  has  kept  ap  high  profits  in  tfat 
British  trade,  99 ;  subjects  Britain  to  a  oisadvantage  in  evvy  brandi  of  trade  of 
which  she  has  not  the  monopoly,  100;  [truly  shopkeeper  proposal  enacted  in, 

[Navy  bills,  ii.  397.] 

Necessaries,  [effect  of  taxes  on,  i.  430-1 ;  ii.  355,  413 ;]  distinguished  firom  luzoriei, 
ii.  354;  operation  of  taxes  on,  355 ;  principal  necessaries  taxed,  357;  [value  o( 
369;  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  371 ;  taxes  on,  may  diminish  landlocd's  revenoe, 
413.] 

[Necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  i.  x,  a,  3a,  35,  x6o;  ii.  4x3.] 

[Necker,  quoted,  ii.  389.] 

Negro  slaves,  why  not  much  emplo3red  in  raising  corn  in  the  English  oolooies,  I 
365 ;  why  more  numerous  on  suear,  than  on  tobacco  plantations,  t6. ;  [export 
of;  to  the  West  Indies  unprofitaMe,  ii.  334,  236 ;  taxes  on,  34X ;  not  worse  fed 
than  the  lower  ranks  in  England,  A24.] 

[Ne^oes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  drunken,  L  457 ;  addicted  to  music  and  dandog, 
iL  262.] 

[Nemean  games,  ii.  271.] 

[Newcastle,  colliers*  wages,  i.  106 ;  price  of  coal  at,  168 ;  coal  trade  to  London  em- 
ploys more  shipping  than  all  the  carrying  trade,  351.] 

[New  England,  in  three  provinces  the  eld^t  son  has  a  double  share,  ii.  74 ;  couodb 
chosen  by  the  representatives,  86 ;  more  republican  than  England,  87 ;  estsb- 
lished  by  the  Puritans,  90;  progress  not  foreseen  in  x66o,  98;  exports  to  Great 
Britain  not  equal  to  imports,  427.] 

[Newfoundland,  dried  cod  currency,  i.  25.] 

[New  Granada,  i.  202.] 

[New  Hampshire,  cost  of  civil  establishment,  il  75.] 

[New  Jersey,  established  by  Swedes,  ii  71 ;  progress  obstructed  by  Dutch  exdnift 
company,  72 ;  cost  of  civil  establishment,  75 ;  possessed  by  the  Dutch  in  x66^ 
98 ;  exports  to  Gkeat  Britain  less  than  importo,  427.] 

[New  York  province,  high  wages,  i.  7x ;  free  labour  found  cheaper  than  slave,  9%; 
swallowed  up  New  Jersey  and  was  acquired  by  England,  iu  71 ;  pcogrev  00- 
structed  bv  Dutch  exclusive  company,  72:  expense  of  dvil  estabkshment,  75; 
possessed  by  the  Dutch  in  x66o,  95;  exports  to  Great  Britain  len  than  imports, 

437.] 
[New  York  City,  second  great  town  of  the  English  colonies,  iL  69-70.] 
[Nicuessa,  it  64.] 

[Nighting^de,  a  white,  extravagant  price  paid  for,  L  2x8.] 
Nile,  river,  the  cause  of  the  early  improvement  of  agrioiltare  and  mann&ctores  10 

Sgypi  >•  33  *  [famous  irrigation  works  on,  IL  179.] 
[Nime&^en,  peace  of,  i.  43a.] 

[Norfolk,  master  weavers  restricted  to  two  apprentices,  L  xax.] 
[Norman  lords,  their  jurisdiction  no  greater  than  that  of  the  Saxons,  i.  385.] 
[Normandy,  ii.  385.] 

[North  Carolina,  expense  of  dvil  establishment,  it.  75 ;  revenue,  423.] 
[Northumberland,  Earl  of,  his  household  book,  1.  x8o;  mountams  destined  to  bt 

breeding  country,  425.] 
[North-west  passage,  ii.  66.] 

[Norway  exempted  from  Eastland  Companjr's  monopoly,  H.  226.] 
[Norwich,  master  weavers  restricted  to  two  apprentices,  L  xax.] 
[Nova  Belgia  divided  into  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  ii.  72.] 
[Nova  TaSula,  demand  of  Roman  poor  for,  Ii.  4x7.] 
[Nova  Scotia,  expense  of  dvil  establislmient,  ii.  75.] 
[Nugnes  de  BaltK>a,  Vasco,  ii.  64.] 
[Nuremberg,  bank  of,  i.  444.] 

[Oatmeal,  prindpal  and  best  food  of  Scotch  common  people,  i.  77.] 
Oats,  bread  made  of,  not  so  suitable  to  the  human  constitution,  as  that  made  of 
tHieat,  L  x6x. 
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[Oceana  as  likely  as  free  trade  in  Great  Briuin,  i.  435.] 

[(Economical  Table*  it  171.] 

(Economists,  sect  of,  in  France,  their  political  tenets,  ii.  x6z-77;  [recommend  a 

tax  on  rent  vai^g  with  the  rent,  314-5.I 
[(Economy  of  the  nch,  disorders  usually  esUblished  in,  i.  82.] 
[Offices,  salaries  of  publie,  taxable,  ii.  351.] 
[Oieda,  ii.  64.] 
[Olympic  games,  ii.  271.] 
Ontology,  the  science  of^  explained,  ii.  238. 
[Optioiud  clause,  i.  308.] 
[Orleans,  Duke  of,  L  301.] 
[Ortolans,  fiutened  in  Prance,  i.  233.] 
[Overtrading  occurs  when  profits  are  nnutoally  Ugh,  L  404.] 
Oxford,  the  professorships  there,  simcurgs,  ii.  251. 
[Oxfordshire,  coal  and  wood  mixed,  1 167.] 

[Palladius  quoted,  i.  154.] 

[Palos,  ii.  6x.] 

Paper  money,  the  credit  o^  how  established,  i.  276;  the  operation  of  paper  money 
exolained,  ib,;  its  effect  on  the  circulation  of  cash,  t^.;  promotes  industry, 
278;  operation  of  the  several  banking  companies  established  in  Scotland,  280; 
can  never  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver,  of  which  it  supplies  the  place, 
in  an^  country,  283 ;  consequences  of  too  much  paper  bein j^  issued,  284 ;  the 
practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  explained,  with  its  pernicious  effects,  292*3 ; 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  paper  credit  stated,  304 ;  ill  effects  of  notes 
issued  for  small  sums,  305-6;  suppressing  small  notes,  renders  money  more 
plentiful,  306;  the  currency  of,  does  not  affect  the  prices  of  ffoods,  307;  accoont 
of  the  paper  currency  in  North  America,  309 ;  expedient  of  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania  to  raise  money,  i.  309-10;  ii.  305;  why  convenient  for  the  do- 
mestic purposes  of  the  North  Americans,  426. 

[Paraguay,  1.  202.] 

Paris,  podging  dourer  than  in  London,  i.  119-20;  workman  serves  five  years  as  ap- 
prentice and  five  more  as  journeyman,  123 ;  Rouen  the  entrep6t  oif  goods  for, 
318 ;]  enjoys  little  more  trade  than  is  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  its  in- 
habitants, 319;  [exchange  vnA  London,  439.] 

[Custom  of,  with  regard  to  inheritance,  followed  in  the  colonies,  iL  74; 
ddended  itself  against  Henry  IV.,  123 ;  parliament  of,  284.] 

Parish  ministers,  evils  attending  vesting  the  election  of,  in  the  people,  iL  293. 

[Parliament,  intimidated  by  private  interests,  i.  436;  managea  by  the  sovereign,  ii. 
X18,  284;  might  be  extended  to  the  colonies,  41Q.] 

[Parliaments,  the  French,  little  trade  in  the  towns  where  they  are,  i.  3x8 ;  court  feea 
and  salaries,  ii.  2x1 ;  that  of  Paris  managed  by  Choiseul,  284;  memoir  of  that 
of  Bordeaux  quoted,  403.] 

[Parma,  taxes  on  bread,  ii.  359 ;  several  provinces  with  separate  excsaes,  385-6.] 

Parsimony  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  increase  of  capitals,  t.  320;  promotes 
industry,  ^2x ;  frugal  men  public  benefiactors,  323 ;  [destroyed  l^  hi^  profits, 
ii.  XX3;]  IS  the  oiuy  means  b^  which  artificers  and  manunctnrers  can  add  to 
the  revenue  and  wealth  of  society,  according  to  the  French  agricnhoral  qrstem 
of  political  oeconomy,  x66. 

[Parthians,  ii.  198.] 

[Passage  duties,  i.  371-2;  ii.  377. 

Pasture  land,  [not  so  producdve  as  corn-fields,  i.  149 ;]  under  what  drcumstancea 
more  profitable  than  arable  land,  X50 ;  why  it  ought  to  be  indoaed,  X5X. 

[Patents,  justification  of;  it  245.] 

Patronage,  the  rieht  of,  why  ^tablished  in  Scotland,  il  294. 


[Pawnshop,  public,  at  Hanwurg,  ii.  J05.I 
ny,  military,  origin  and  reason  of,  li.  X89. 

[P^apct,  11300.  377.]    , 
[Pemars,  tax  on,  il  336.] 
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[Pekin,  caravans  irom  Muscovy  to,  i.  204.] 

[Pelham,  Mr^  quoted,  i.  199 ;  redeemed  six  millions  of  debt,  iL  407-^.] 

[Peloponnesians  served  in  war  without  p^,  ii.  189.] 
Peltry,  i,  163.] 
[Penelope,  iL  5a.] 

Pennv/lvania,  account  of  the  paper  correocy  there,  L  309-10;  ii.  305, 416;  [Qoakon 
liberated  their  slaves,  365.] 

[No  right  of  primogeniture,  ii.  74 ;  expense  of  civil  establishment,  75 ;  sstab- 
lished  l^  Quakers,  90;  not  planted  in  1660,  98;]  good  consequences  of  the 
government  there  having  no  religious  establislunent,  378 ;  derive  a  revenue  firam 
their  paper  currency,  [305  J  426;  [imports  from  Great  Britain  exceed  expom, 

4270 
[Pensions,  a  derivative  cevenue,  i.  55 ;  value  o(  equal  to  their  power  of  purchasing, 

274-5.] 

People,  how  divided  into  productive  and  un^oduc^ve  claoses,  according  to  the 
present  French  system  of  agricultural  pohtical  oeconomy,  iL  162-3  '*  ^^  unpro- 
ductive class,  greatly  useful  to  the  others,  167 ;  the  ^reat  body  of,  how  rendered 
unwarlike,  192 ;  the  dififerent  opportunities  of  education  in  the  different  ranks  o( 
269;  the  in&cioi:  ranks  of,  the  greatest  ooosnmecs,  370 ;  the  luxurious  caEpeocei 
of  these  ranks  ought  only  to  be  taxed,  371. 

[Perpetuities  abhorred  by  English  common  law,  L  362;  difievent  kinds  of^  preveot 
division  of  great  estates  in  Europe,  390.] 

Persecution  for  religjous  opinions,  the  true  cause  of^  ii  274. 

[Persia,  Gulf  of^  L  23 ;  many  servants  but  fiew  soldiecs  at  the  court  of,  412 ;  militii 
defeated  by  the  Greek  militia,  iL  199.] 

Peru,  the  discoveiy  of  the  silver  mines  in,  occasioned  those  in  Europe  to  be  in  i 
gceat  measure  abandoned,  L  169;  these  mines  yield  but  small  profit  to  the 
proffCietors,  ib» ;  tax  paid  to  the  king  of  Spain  from  these  mines,  [170,  X7i,l  201 ; 
the  early  accounts  of  the  splendor  and  state  of  arts  in  this  country,  spceatly 
exasKerated,  203;  present  state  of,  under  the  Spanish  ^ovenmient,  tb,;  tbe 
worian|;  of  the  mines  there  become  gradually  more  expensive,  214 ;  [food,  cloth- 
ing and  lodgimr  the  price  paid  for  gold  and  silver,  323 ;  ailver  of;  350,  402, 455 ; 
less  rich  than  China,  Japan  or  Indostan,  414.I 

[Reason  for  conquest  of^  ii.  64 ;  like  an  Eldorado,  66 ;]  low  state  of  arts  there 
when  first  discovered,  70;  is  probably  more  populous  now,  than  at  any  former 
period,  ib,;  [sums  spent  in  receiving  a  new  viceroy,  76;  little  contributed  by 
Spain,  90;  natives  beyond  the  hunting  stage,  133.] 

[Peter  the  Great,  his  great  reform  the  creation  of  a  standing  army,  ii.  200.] 

[Pfefid  quoted,  L  374,  note,  376,  note,] 

[Philadelphia,  high  wages,  i.  83 ;  third  greatest  city  of  the  English  colonies,  ii.  69-7a] 

[Philip  of  Macedon,  L  135 ;  iL  196.] 

[Philip  L  of  France,  i.  375.] 

[Philosophical  and  Political  History^  quoted,  i.  208,  see  Ra^naL] 

Philoeophy  [subdivided,  L  Z2;  philosopher  not  very  difi(erent  by  nature  from  s 
porter,  17.] 

>^ural,  (he  origin  and  objects  of;  ii.  2s6;  moral,  the  nature  oL  erplainid, 
256-7 ;  Iq^  the  origin  and  employment  o(  257;  [study  oU  should  be  universsl 
among  middle  and  upper  ranksy  i&i ;  nothing  so  absurd  as  not  to  have  been 
asserted  bv  some,  359-60.] 

[Phocyllides,  u.  257.] 

[Phoenicians  long  feared  to  sail  bevond  Gibraltar,  i.  21.] 

Pbysiciaos,  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  L  107. 

Physics,  the  ancient  system  of;  explained,  ii.  258. 

[Picardy,  ii.  385.] 

[Piecework  leads  to  overwork,  i.  83.] 

piedmont,  iL  3x9.] 

Pinmaking,  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  a  divis^  of  labour  m  this  art,  L  6. 

[Pisa,  shipping  encouraged  by  the  cruMdes,  L  378.] 

[Pistfro,  iL  64.] 
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[Plaoentia  bread-taxes,  it.  359.] 

[Piano  Carpini,  quoted,  I  396.] 

[Plate  River,  i.  149.I 

Plate  [sterling  mark  on,  gives  greater  security  than  apprenticeship,  i.  124;  annual 
consnmption  oi;  207 ;]  of  private  femilies,  the  melting  it  down  to  supply  sUte 
exigencies,  an  insignificant  resource,  408;  profusion  of;  in  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese houses,  ii.  14 ;  new  plate  is  chiefly  made  from  old,  51 ;  [tax  on,  most 
conveniently  paid  as  an  annuity,  360.] 

[Plato,  quoted,  i.  135,  364 ;  ii.  262 ;  the  Academy  assigned  to,  ii.  263 ;  a  teacher,  297.] 

[Play  for  nothing,  better  than  to  work  for  nothing,  i.  3x8.] 

[Pliny,  quoted,  i.  26,  41,  218,  364 ;  ii.  182, 183.] 

Ploughmen,  their  knowledge  more  extensive  than  the  generality  of  mechanics,  i.  128. 

[Plutarch,  quoted,  i.  135 ;  a  teacher,  ii.  297.] 

[Plymouth  Company,  it  66,  78.] 

Pneumatics,  the  science  of;  explained,  ii.  258. 

[Pneumatology,  ii.  259.] 

[Po  River,  transit  duties,  ii.  378.] 

[Poacher  everywhere  in  Great  Britain  a  very  poor  man,  i.  103.] 

[Pocock,  Dr.,  quoted,  i.  384.] 

Poivre,  M.,  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Cochin  China,  i.  157. 

Poland,  [com  as  cheap  as  that  cm  France,  i.  8 ;  disorders  have  ndted  the  price  of  com, 
198;]  a  country  still  kept  in  poverty  by  the  feudal  system  of  its  government, 
238 ;  [annual  produce  declining,  240;  trade,  350 ;  serfs  still  exist  m,  364;  com 
exchanged  for  wines  and  branmes  of  France,  378.] 

[IndiMtry  encoura^  by  colonisation  of  America,  ii.  92 ;  partition  and  pacifi- 
cation of,  Z07 ;  Russian  invasion,  199.] 

[Police,  regulations  o1^  keep  market  price  alwve  natural,  i.  62, 64 ;  violent,  of  Indostan 
and  ancient  Egypt,  ib. ;  rules  of;  consequent  on  statute  of  apprenticeship,  122 ; 
laws  of  settiement  the  greatest  disorder  of;  in  England,  137 ;  wrong  regulation 
of;  not  likely  to  be  adviied  by  landfords,  24^.] 

[Vigilant  and  severe,  will  not  retain  sola  and  silver  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  ii. 
14 ;  6i  Spain  and  Portugal  lowers  value  of  precious  metals  there,  43 ;  main- 
tenance of  roads  and  canals  a  branch  of,  220-x ;  particular  town  or  district  should 
pay  for  its  own,  300.] 

[Police  of  |?ain,  quoted,  i.  181, 198,  see  Herbert] 

[Policy  of  Europe,  favourable  to  the  industry  of  towns,  i.  3 ;  ii.  177 ;  nowhere  leaves 
things  at  perfect  liberty,  loi,  120;  considers  country  labour  as  common  labour, 
103O 

[Political  arithmetic,  Oregwy  King's  skill  in,  i.  79 ;  author  has  no  great  feith  in,  ii. 

Political  oeconomy,  [private  interests  and  prejudices  of  particular  orders  of  men  have 
given  occasion  to  different  theories  of,  i.  3 ;  system  ot,  which  represents  national 
wealth  as  consisting  in  abundsmce  of  gold  and  silver,  237,  397 ;  the  great  obiect 
of,  is  to  increase  i&  riches  and  power  of  the  country,  351 ;]  the  two  distmct 
objects,  and  two  different  systems  of,  395 ;  [Mun's  titie  a  maxim  in  the,  of 
Eng^hnd  and  other  countries,  401 ;  under  the  mercantife  system,  object  of,  to 
diminish  imports  and  increase  exports,  4x6.] 

The  present  agricultural  S3rstem  of,  sidopted  by  French  phifosophers,  described, 
ii.  i6x ;  classes  of  the  people  who  contribute  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land, 
162 ;  how  proprietors  contribute,  163 ;  how  cultivators  contribute,  ib. ;  artificers 
and  manufecturers,  unproductive,  164 ;  the  unproductive  classes  maintained  by 
the  others,  167 ;  bad  tendency  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  trade,  170 ;  how 
this  system  is  ddineated  by  M.  Quesnai,  171 ;  the  bad  effects  of  an  injudicious 
political  oeoooomy,  how  corrected,  172 ;  the  capital  error  in  this  system  pointed 
out,  ib, ;  [this  system  the  best  yet  published  on  the  subject  of;  176 ;  very  im- 
portant sdenoe,  ib. ;  deals  with  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations, 
177 ;  of  Europe  fitvours  manufectures  and  foreign  trade,  ib. ;  to  promote  dieap- 
ness  and  encourage  production,  the  great  busmess  ci,  239 ;  MoreUet's  great 
knowledge  of;  246.] 
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[Politician,  insidious  and  crafty  animal,  L  433.] 

Poll  taxes,  oriflpn  of,  ander  the  feudal  goverament,  i  37a ;  [on  negro  slaves,  a  tax 
on  particular  profits,  ii.  341 ;]  why  esteemed  badges  of  slavery,  ib, ;  the  nature 
of,  considered,  351-2 ;  [Prendb,  388.] 

[Polybius,  quoted,  ii.  a63,  265.] 

[Pondicher^,  ii.  240.] 

[Pondo,  i.  28.] 

[Pontage,  i.  372.] 

Poor,  history  of  the  laws  made  for  the  provision  of,  in  England,  i.  137 ;  [see  Settk- 
ment.] 

Pope  of  Rome,  the  great  power  formerly  assumed  by,  ii.  285 ;  his  power  how  re- 
duced, 288 ;  rapid  progress  of  the  refonnation,  290. 

Population,  riches  and  extreme  poverty  equally  unfavourable  to,  i.  80-1 ;  is  limited 
by  the  means  of  subsistence,  81-2,  164 ;  [encouraged  by  high  wages  in  ookmies, 
ii.  68;  taxation  of  luxuries  of  the  poor,  no  discouragement  to  the  increase  of 
useful,  356.] 

[Porr^e,  Father,  ii.  296.] 

Porter,  [tax  on,  has  not  raised  wages,  ii.  356;  price  of  a  pot  oU  361 ;]  the  proportion 
of  malt  used  in  the  brewing  of,  372^3. 

[Porters,  compared  with  philosophers,  i.  17 ;  can  only  find  employment  in  a  town, 
19 ;  Irish,  in  London,  161.] 

[Portico  assigned  to  Zeno,  ii.  3^3.] 

[Porto  Bello,  ii.  237.] 

Portugal,  [small  part  of  Europe,  i.  202 ;  in  z6th  century  the  only  nation  regularly 
trading  with  East  Indies,  2oa;  lost  that  trade  to  the  Dutch,  »6.,  4x5;  annual 
produce  of  land  and  labour  aeclining,  240 ;  trade  with  Britain,  348 ;  and  with 
Poland,  351;]  the  cultivation  of  the  country  not  advanced  by  its  commerce, 
393 1  [expense  of  last  war  laid  out  in,  408;  British  duties  on  wines,  437, 457: 
foreign  trade,  438.] 

The  value  of  £old  and  silver  there,  depreciated  by  prohibiting  their  exporta- 
tion, ii.  13 ;  tranuation  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  in  1703  with  England, 
48 ;  a  large  share  of  the  Portugal  gold  sent  aimually  to  England,  ib, ;  [examina- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  the  trade  with,  to  Great  Britain,  49-51 ;]  motives  that 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  Bast  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
60-1 ;  [settlement  of  Brazil,  70-1 ;  exclusive  companies  recently  established  for 
Pemambuco  and  Marannon,  77 ;  prohibition  of  unport  of  tobacco  except  boa 
the  colonies,  84;  banished  Jews  to  Brazil,  90;]  lost  its  manufactures  by  ac- 
quiring rich  and  fertile  colonies,  no;  [trade  with  East  Indies  open,  130;  and 
none  the  less  prosperous,  132,  134;  African  colonies  resemble  the  American, 
though  there  is  no  exclusive  company,  134 ;  summary  of  efiect  of  Methuen 
treaty,  159-60;  slave  trade  unprofitable,  236;  see  Spain  and  Portugal.] 

[Postlethwayt,  quoted,  i.  301,  nois;  ii.  407.] 

Post-office,  [affords  a  revenue  to  the  state,  ti.  2x5 ;]  a  mercantile  project  well  calcu- 
lated for  being  managed  by  a  government,  303. 

Potatoes,  remarks  on,  as  an  article  of  food,  i.  x6x ;  culture,  and  great  produce  oC 
ib, ;  the  difficulty  of  preserving  them  the  great  obstacle  to  cu&vatiiig  them  kt 
general  diet,  162. 

[Potosi,  mines  of^  i.  X49, 192,  201.] 

[Pots  and  pans,  i.  406.I 

Poultry,  the  cause  of  uieir  cheapness,  i.  223-4 !  >*  ^  more  important  article  of  rural 
oeconomy  in  France  than  in  England,  224. 

[Pounds,  various,  i.  28-9;  accounts  l^t  in,  41.] 

Poverty  sometimes  urges  nations  to  inhuman  customs,  i.  2;  is  no  check  to  the  pro- 
duction of  children,  80 ;  but  very  unfavourable  to  raising  them,  8x. 

Pragmatic  sanction  in  France,  the  object  of,  ii.  289 ;  is  follo^ived  bv  the  concordat,  ib. 

Preferments,  ecclesiastical,  the  means  by  which  a  national  dergv  ought  to  be 
managed  by  the  civil  magistrate,  ii.  283 ;  alterations  in  the  mode  of  Meeting  to 
them,  284,  289. 

Presbyterian  church  government,  the  nature  of^  described,  ii.  294 ;  character  of  the 
clergy  of^  294-5,  298 ;  [countries  exempt  from  tithe,  322.] 
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[Prsseni  State  of  the  NoHon,  quoted,  i.  409.] 

[Press-gang,  i.  117.] 

Prices,  [natural,  real,  market,  and  nominal,  i.  30,  32-48,  57-65 ;]  real  and  nominal,  of 
conmiodities  distinguished,  35-6 ;  [of  labour,  37,  147,  aoo ;]  money  price  of 
goods  explained,  48 ;  [component  parts  of,  49-56 ;]  rent  for  land  enters  mto  the 
price  of  the  neater  part  of  all  commodities,  51 ;  the  component  parts  of  the 
prices  of  goods  explained,  52 ;  natural  and  market  prices  distinguished,  and  how 
governed,  57-8,  [64,}  88. 

Though  raised  at  first  by  an  increase  of  demand,  are  always  reduced  by  it  in 
the  result,  ii.  239 ;  [of  necessaries  and  labour,  348-9,  369.] 

Primogeniture,  origin  and  motive  of  the  law  of  succession  by,  under  the  feudal 
^vemment,  i.  360-1 ;  is  contrary  to  the  real  interests  of  families,  361 ;  [obstructs 
unprovement  in  Europe,  390;  none  in  Pennsylvania,  and  restricted  in  New 
England,  ii.  74.] 

Princes,  why  not  well  calculated  to  manage  mercantile  projects  for  the  sake  of  a 
revenue,  ii.  304. 

Prodigality,  the  natural  tendency  of,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public,  i.  321  *, 

J  prodigal  men  enemies  to  their  country,  323. 
uce  of  land  and  labour,  the  source  of  sSl  revenue,  i.  3x5 ;  the  value  of,  how  to 
be  increased,  325. 
[Production,  consumption  the  sole  object  of,  ii.  159.] 
[Productive,  and  useful  labourers  proportioned  to  stock,  i.  2;  and  unproductive, 

313-31.] 

Professors  in  universities,  circumstances  which  determine  their  merit,  ii.  295-6. 

Profit,  [must  be  obtained  by  the  undertaker  who  hazards  his  stock,  i.  50 ;  not  merely 
a  different  name  for  wages  of  direction,  ib, ;  one  of  three  original  sources  of 
revenue,  54 ;}  the  various  articles  of  gain  that  pass  under  the  common  idea  of^ 
55 ;  [sometimes  included  in  wages,  ib. ;]  an  average  rate  of,  in  all  countries, 
57 ;  [how  affected  by  fluctuations  of  prices,  61 ;  name  usually  given  to  gains 
resulting  firom  possession  of  secrets  m  trade,  62;  raised  by  monopolies  and 
corporation  laws,  63-4 ;  depends  on  price  of  provisions,  85  ;  general  theory  of, 
89-100 ;]  averages  of,  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain,  89 ;  interest  of  money  the 
best  standard  of,  90 ;  the  diminution  of,  a  natural  consequence  of  prosperiw,  93 ; 
clear  and  gross  profit,  distinguished,  98 ;  the  nature  of  the  highest  ordinary 
rate  of^  defined,  ib.;  double  interest,  deemed  in  Great  Britain  a  reasonable 
mercantile  profit,  99;  in  thriving  countries,  low  profit  may  compensate  the 
high  wages  of  labour,  ib. ;  the  operation  of  high  profits  and  high  wages,  com- 
pared, ib.;  [inequalities  of,  between  different  occupations,  101-44;]  compen- 
sates  inconveniencies  and  disgrace,  103 ;  of  stock,  how  affected,  [by  the  five 
circumstances  which  cause  d^erences  of  wages,]  ib. ;  large  profits  must  be 
made  firom  small  capitals,  114;  why  goods  are  cheaper  in  unt  metropolis  than 
in  country  villages,  ib. ;  great  fortunes  more  frequently  made  by  trade  in  large 
towns  than  in  small  ones,  115 ;  [high,  a  cause  of  high  prices,  147 ;  a  charge 
which  comes  before  rent,  147-8 ;  lower  in  remote  country  than  in  great  towns, 
148 ;]  is  naturally  low  in  rich,  and  high  in  poor  countries,  249 ;  how  that  of 
the  different  classes  of  traders  is  raised,  342 ;  private,  the  sole  motive  of 
emplojring  capitals  in  any  branch  of  business,  354. 

[Kept  up  in  British  trade  by  the  colonial  monopoly,  ii.  99 ;  high,  subjects  a 
country  to  a  disadvantage  in  trade,  ib, ;  and  discourages  improvement  of  land, 
1x2;]  when  raised  by  monopolies,  enooura^  luxury,  [high  rate  everywhere 
destroys  parsimony,]  113 ;  small  republics  denve  considerable  revenue  firom,  302 ; 
one  of  three  sources  of  private  revenue,  3x0 ;  surplus  over  interest  not  taxable, 
331 ;  taxes  on,  331-6 ;  taxes  on  particular,  336-42 ;  custom  duties  originally 
intended  as  a  tax  on,  362.] 

[Progressive  sute  best  for  the  body  of  the  people,  i.  83.] 

Projects,  unsuccessful,  in  arts,  injurious  to  a  country,  i.  323. 

Property,  [of  a  man  in  his  own  kUxrar,  the  foundation  of  all  other,  i.  123 ;]  passions 
which  prompt  msmldnd  to  the  invasion  of,  ii.  203 ;  civil  government  necessary 
for  the  protection  of,  ib. ;  wealth  a  source  of  authority,  204,  206. 
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[Proprietor,  a  great,  seldom  a  great  improver,  i.  362.] 

[Pro8{>erity,  does  not  usually  last  more  than  200  years,  i.  39a.] 

[Prostitutes,  Irish,  in  London,  i.  162.] 

[Protagoras,  lived  in  splendour,  i.  135 ;  went  firom  place  to  plaoe,  iL  263.] 

[Provence,  taillc  in,  ii.  338.] 

[Proverbs  of  Solomon,  ii.  257.] 

Provisions,  how  far  the  variations  in  the  prke  of,  afiect  labour  and  indnstiy,  L  76, 
85i  87 ;  whether  cheaper  in  the  metropolis,  or  in  country  villases,  1x4 ;  the  prices 
of,  better  regulated  by  competition  than  by  law,  144 ;  [Paniamentaxy  inoniiy 
into  the  causes  of  the  high  price  of,  152 ;]  a  rise  in  the  prices  of^  most  be  unincm, 
to  shew  that  it  proceeds  from  a  depreciation  of  the  value  oi  silver,  239 ;  [price 
of,  and  wages,  ii.  348,  369.] 

Provisors,  object  of  the  statute  of,  in  England,  ii.  289. 

Prussia,  [kinj;  of,  accumulates  treasure,  i.  408 ;  ii.  394 ;  acknowledged  superiority  oC 
troops,  u.  194 ;  troops  veteran,  199 ;]  mode  of  SMsessing  the  laml-tax  there,  319; 
[survey  and  valuation,  319-20,  420.] 

[Public  good,  not  much  good  done  by  those  who  afiect  to  trade  fi>r  the,  L  421.] 

[Public  schools,  the  English,  less  corrupted  than  the  universities,  ii.  254.] 

Public  works  and  institutions,  how  to  be  maintained,  ii.  2x4 ;  equity  of  toUs  fv 
passage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  2x6 ;  why  government  ought  not  to 
have  Sie  management  of  turnpikes,  2x8 ;  nor  of  other  public  works,  222 ;  [defid- 
encies  in  the  receipts  from,  must  be  made  good  firom  taxes,  30X ;  six  days'  labov 
originally  sufficient  for  all,  306.] 

[Puritans  founded  New  England,  ii.  90.] 

Purveyance,  a  service  still  exacted  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  i.  369. 

[Pythagoras,  school  of;  established  in  a  colony,  ii.  68.] 

Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  inference  from  their  resolution  to  emancipate  all  thes 
ne^o  slaves,  1.  365 ;  [established  the  colony,  ii.  90 ;  in  a  majori^  there,  278.] 

Quesnai,  M.,  view  of  his  agricultural  system  of  political  oeconomy,  ti.  X7X ;  bif 
doctrine  generally  subsmbed  to,  177. 

[Quintilian,  a  teacher,  ii.  297.] 

Quito,  populousness  of  that  city,  ii.  69. 

[Racked  rent  takes  part  of  the  farmer's  share,  ii.  X64.] 

[Raleigh,  his  dream  of  an  Eldorado,  ii.  65.] 

[Ramaczini,  his  book  on  the  diseases  of  workmen,  i.  84.] 

[Rates,  the  Book  of;  ii.  40,  156,  263,  366.] 

[Ra3nial,  quoted,  i.  208.] 

[Reooinage,  of  gold,  L  43 ;  of  silver,  under  William  III.,  195 ;  ii.  397.] 

[Recovery,  common,  i.  367.] 

[Reformateur,  Le,  quoted,  ii.  359.] 

Reformation,  rapid  progress  of  the  doctrines  of,  in  Germany,  ii.  290 ;  in  Sweden  and 

Switzerland,  291 ;  in  England  and  Scotland,  ib. ;  origin  of  tbe  Latlieran  and 

Calvinistic  sects,  292. 
[Reformers  found  Greek  and  Hebrew  versions  more  favourable  than  the  Lctifl,  n. 

255-] 

[Regiam  majestatem,  quoted,  i.  X84.] 

[Registration,  duties  on,  ii.  343,  345-6,  3470 

Regulated  companies,  see  Companies. 

[Relief,  a  feudal  casualty  once  a  source  of  public  revenue,  ii.  344.] 

Religion,  [com  laws  resemble  laws  respecting,  ii.  42;  instruction  in,  273-99;]  ^ 
object  of  instruction  in,  273 ;  advantage  the  toichers  of  a  new  rdtgkm  enjoy 
over  those  of  one  that  is  established,  ib. ;  origin  of  persecution  for  beteticil 
opinions,  274 ;  how  the  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  kqA 
alive,  ib, ;  utility  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  276 ;  how  united  with  tiie  dvil 
power,  277 ;  [instruction  in,  may  be  paid  from  taxes  without  injustioe,  301.] 

Rent,  reserved,  ought  not  to  consist  of  money,  i.  36;  but  of  corn,  37;  of  land, 
constitutes  a  ikiid  part  of  the  price  of  most  kinds  of  goods,  5X ;  [sooietimci 
confounded  with  profit,  55 ;]  an  average  rate  of,  in  all  countries,  and  how  legn- 
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lated,  57 ;  peas  affected  by  flactuatione  of  prices  than  wages  and  profit,  6i ;  of 
particular  vineyards,  63 ;  causes  which  regulate,  65 ;]  makes  the  first  deduction 
nrom  the  produce  of  labour  employed  upon  land,  67 ;  [depends  on  price  of  pro- 
visions, 85 ;  highest  rate  of  profit  eats  up,  98 ;]  the  terms  of,  how  adjusted 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  145;  is  sometimes  demanded  for  what  is  alto- 
ffether  incapable  of  human  improvement,  146 ;  is  paid  for,  and  produced  by, 
uuid  in  almost  all  situations,  147 ;  the  general  proportion  paid  for  coal  mines, 
x68 ;  and  metal  mines,  169 ;  mines  of  precious  stones  frequently  yield  no  rent, 
173;  [rent  of  mines  in  proportion  to  relative,  but  land  rent  in  proportion  to 
absolute  fertility,  173-4;]  how  paid  in  ancient  times,  182;  is  raised,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  every  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  society,  247 ; 
gross  and  neat  rent  distinguished,  269;  how  raised  and  paid  under  feudal 
government,  317 ;  present  average  proportion  of,  compared  with  the  produce  of 
the  land,  ib. 

[In  Great  Britain,  estimate  of  the  amount  of,  ii.  308 ;  one  third  of  the  produce, 
ib, ;  revenue  of  the  people  not  proportioned  to,  ib,  ;]  of  houses  distinguished 
into  two  parts,  324 ;  difference  between  rent  of  houses,  and  rent  of  land,  327 ; 
rent  of  a  house  the  best  estimate  of  a  tenant's  circumstances,  »6. ;  [house-rent 
taxable  under  the  land-tax,  329.] 
[Rents  (French  rentes),  ii.  342.] 
[Representation  unknown  in  ancient  times,  ii.  123.] 
[Republican  government  supports  the  ipmdeur  of  Holland,  ii.  390-1.] 
Retainers,  under  the  feudal  system  of  government,  described,  i.  383[-9] ;  how  the 

connexion  between  them  and  their  lords  was  broken,  386. 
[Retaliation,  when  expedient,  i.  431.} 

Revenue,  the  original  sources  of^  pomted  out,  i.  54;  [ii.  3x0,  412;]  of  a  country,  of 
what  it  consists,  i.  269 ;  the  neat  revenue  of  a  societv  dimini^ed  by  supporting 
a  circulating  stock  of  money,  272 ;  money  no  part  01  revenue,  273 ;  is  not  to  m 
computed  in  money,  but  in  what  money  will  purchase,  274 ;  how  produced,  and 
how  appropriated,  in  the  first  instance,  315;  produce  of  land,  it, ;  produce  of 
manufrictures,  ib.;  must  always  replace  capital,  ib.;  the  proportion  between 
revenue  and  capital,  regulates  the  proportion  between  idleness  and  industry, 
3Z9>2o;  both  the  savings  and  the  spendinss  of,  annually  consumed,  320;  of 
every  society,  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  produce  of  its  in- 
dustry, 42Z. 

Of  Uie  customs,  increased  by  drawbacks,  ii.  6 ;  [severity  of  the  laws  for  the 
security  of  the,  14^ ;]  why  government  ought  not  to  take  the  management  of 
turnpikes,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  them,  218 ;  public  works  of  a  lociU  nature, 
always  better  maintained  by  provincial  revenues,  than  by  the  general  revenue 
of  tlie  state,  222 ;  the  abuses  in  provincial  revenues  trifling,  when  compared 
with  those  in  the  revenue  of  a  great  empire,  ib, ;  the  greater  the  revenue  of 
the  church,  the  smaller  must  be  that  of  the  state,  297 ;  the  revenue  of  the  sute 
ought  to  be  raised  proportionably  from  the  whole  society,  300 ;  local  expences 
ought  to  be  ddrayed  by  a  local  revenue,  ib, ;  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  public 
revenue,  302 ;  of  the  republic  of  Hamburgh,  302-3, 305 ;  whether  the  government 
of  Britain  could  undertake  the  management  of  ^e  Bank,  to  derive  a  revenue 
from  it,  303;  the  Post-office  a  mercantile  project  well  calculated  for  being 
managed  by  government,  ib,;  princes  not  well  qualified  to  improve  their 
fortunes  by  tnue,  304;  the  Enghsh  East  India  Company  good  traders  before 
they  became  sovereiffns,  but  eadi  character  now  spoils  the  other,  304 ;  expedient 
of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  to  raise  money,  30^ ;  rent  of  land,  the  most 
permanent  fund,  306 ;  feudal  revenues,  ib, ;  Great  Bntain,  307 ;  revenue  from 
land  proportioned,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce,  308 ;  reasons  for  selling 
the  crown  lands,  309 ;  an  improved  land-tax  suggested,  3x5 ;  the  nature  and 
effect  of  tythes  explained,  321 ;  why  a  revenue  cannot  be  raised  in  kind,  323 ; 
when  raised  in  money,  how  affected  by  different  modes  of  valuation,  ib, ;  a 
proportionable  tax  on  houses,  the  best  source  of  revenue,  327 ;  remedies  for 
the  diminution  of,  according  to  their  causes,  367-8 ;  bad  effects  of  farming  out 
public  revenues,  386 ;  the  different  sources  oi  revenue  in  France,  388 ;  how 
expended,  in  the  rude  state  of  society,  392. 
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[Revolution,  the,  of  1688,  ii.  397.] 

[Rhine,  i.  22.] 

[Rhode  Island  expense  of  civil  establishment,  ii.  75 ;  representatives  elected  the 
governor,  86-7.] 

Rice,  a  very  productive  article  of  cultivation,  i.  160 ;  requires  a  soil  unfit  for  raising 
any  other  kind  of  food,  ib. ;  rice  countries  more  populous  than  corn  countries, 
205. 

Riches,  [measured  by  the  necessaries,  conveniences  and  amusements  which  can  be 
enjoyed,  i.  32 ;]  the  chief  enjoyment  of,  consists  in  the  parade  of,  173. 

[Rich  man  consumes  no  more  food  than  the  poor,  i.  164.] 

[Ridine  school  inefficient  because  generally  a  public  institution,  ii.  254.] 

[Riga,  I.  349,  440.] 

[Riquet,  Languedoc  Canal  entrusted  to,  ii.  217.] 

Risk,  instances  of  the  inattention  mankind  pay  to  it,  i.  no. 

[Rivers,  earliest  improvements  of  industry  on  the  banks  of,  i.  20;  benefit  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  148.] 

Roads,  good,  the  public  advantages  of,  i.  148 ;  [anciently  maintained  by  compulaoiy 
labour,  368.] 

How  to  be  made  and  maintained,  ii.  2i5[-22 ;]  the  maintenance  of,  why  im- 
proper to  be  trusted  to  private  interest,  217 ;  general  state  of;  in  Prance,  220 ; 
m  China,  220-1;  [may  not  unjustly  be  paid  for  firom  taxes,  300;  anciently 
maintained  by  six  days'  labour,  306;  good  in  ancient  Ben^  and  Egypt, 
322.] 

[Robert  Capet,  ii.  289.] 

[Roman  Catholic,  see  Rome,  modem.] 

[Roman  law  developed  with  respect  to  precedent,  ii.  264 ;  position  of  emancipated 
children,  344.] 

Romans  [had  no  coined  money  till  the  time  of  Servius  TuUius,  i.  26,  28;]  why 
copper  became  the  standard  of  value  among  them,  41 ;  [incorporated  trades, 
121;  no  apprentices,  124;  Athenian  philosophers,  ambassadors  to,  135;  corn 
chiefly  imported,  151 ;  cultivation  discouraged  by  low  price  of  com,  ib. ;  silver 
mines  worked  by,  182 ;]  the  extravagant  prices  paud  by  them  for  certain  hiznries 
for  the  table,  accounted  for,  217 ;  the  value  of  silver  higher  amon^  them  than 
at  the  present  time,  ib, ;  [fall  of  Western  empire,  360 ;  no  ri^  of  pnmogeniture, 
ib. ;  entails  unknown  among,  362 ;  slavery  harsher  than  m  medieval  Etuope, 

363.] 

[Colonisation  by,  ii.  58-60 ;]  the  republic  of,  founded  on  a  division  of  land 
among  the  citizens,  59 ;  the  agrarian  law  only  executed  upon  one  or  two  oc- 
casions, ib,;  [cultivation  by  slaves,  ib.;]  how  the  citizens  who  had  ik>  land, 
subsisted,  ib. ;  distinction  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  colonies,  60;  the 
improvement  of  the  former  slower  than  that  of  the  latter,  68 ;  [dependency  of 
the  former  on  the  mother  state,  68-9 ;  slaves  more  protected  under  Ae  emperors, 
89 ;  colonies  fumished  both  men  and  money,  94 ;]  origin  of  the  social  war,  121 ; 
the  republic  mined  by  extending  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  [121,]  123 ;  [wisdom  of  the  senate,  140 ;  dis- 
couraged manufactures  and  foreign  trade,  181 ;  used  slave  labour  in  manu&c- 
tures,  181-2 ;  the  pound,  182 ;]  when  contributions  were  first  raised  to  maintain 
those  who  went  to  the  wars,  189 ;  [Campus  Martins,  191 ;]  soldiers  not  a  distinct 
profession  there,  ib. ;  [elevation  of,  the  second  great  historical  revolution,  196; 
Carthaginian  wars,  196-7 ;]  improvement  of  the  Roman  armies  by  discipline, 
197 ;  how  that  discipline  was  lost,  198 ;  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  how 
effected,  198-9;  [abandonment  of  personal  administration  of  justice  by  the 
consul,  213;]  remarks  on  the  education  of  the  smcient  Romans,  261;  their 
morals  superior  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  262 ;  [teachers  of  military  exerciaes  not 
paid  by  the  state,  t6.,  271 ;]  state  of  law  and  forms  of  justice,  264 ;  [equal  to 
any  modem  people  in  ability,  265 ;]  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people,  how  svp- 
I)orted,  271 ;  [eminent  men  of  letters  were  teachers,  296-7 ;  comfoitable  witboot 
linen,  354 ;]  great  reductions  of  the  coin  practised  by,  at  particular  exigencies, 
416-7 ;  [poor  people  in  debt  to  the  rich  and  demanded  new  tables,  417.} 
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Rome,  modern  [»^.  church  of,  pay  of  prieete  in  England,  i.  132 ;  claims  merit  as  to 
the  enumcipation  of  serfe,  366.] 

[Clergy  obliged  to  study  Greek  and  Hebrew,  ii.  255 ;  demanded  persecntion  of 
Protestants,  274 ;]  bow  the  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of,  is  kept  alive,  ib. ;  [tur- 
bulent, 282 ;]  the  clergy  of,  one  great  spiritual  army  dispersed  in  different  quarters 
over  Europe,  285 ;  their  power  durinp^  the  feudal  monkish  ajges  similar  to  that  of 
the  tempOTal  barons,  286 ;  [most  formidable  combination  against  civil  government, 
287 ;]  their  power  how  reduced,  288 ;  [richest  church  in  Christendom,  296.] 

[Rome,  modem  city  of,  residence  of  a  court  and  consequently  idle,  i.  3x8.] 

Rouen,  [statistics  of  sUk  and  linen  manu£icture  in  the  generality  of,  i.  86 ;]  why  a 
town  of  grcttt  trade  [though  the  seat  of  a  parliament],  318. 

[Rouge,  Cape,  il  229,  230,  231.] 

[Royal  Caroline,  ii.  236.] 

[R<ml  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  il.  247-8.] 

Ruddiman,  Mr.,  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  ancient  price  of  wheat  in  Scotland,  i. 
184;  [quoted,  212,  28a] 

[Ruffhead,  his  edition  of  the  statutes,  i.  183.] 

[Rum,  and  molasses  expected  to  defray  cost  of  sugar  cultivation,  i.  158 ;  foreign 
article  of  common  use,  ii.  367;  excise  duties,  368;  proper  subject  of  taxation, 
f22,  425.] 

Russia,  [improvement  since  the  discovery  of  America,  L  202 ;  serfs  still  exist  in,  364 ; 
peace  with  Turkey,  ii.  107;  fleet  in  the  Archipelago,  ib.;  soldiers  not  inferior 
to  the  Prussian,  199 ;]  was  dviliied  under  Peter  f.  by  a  standing  army,  200 ; 
[early  embassies  to,  223.] 

[Russian  Company,  ii.  225-6.] 

Sailors,  why  no  sensible  inconvenience  felt  by  the  great  numbers  disbanded  at  the 
dose  of  a  war,  i.  434. 

[Saint  Christopher  island,  half  in  possession  of  the  French  in  z66o,  ii.  98 ;  completely 
cultivated,  428. j 

[Saint  Domingo,  mmes  abandoned,  i.  169 ;  Columbus  in,  ii.  6z,  63 ;  stock  accumu- 
lated in,  §9.] 

[Saint  James's  Palace,  land-tax  on,  ii.  307.] 

[Saint-Maur,  Dupr6  de,  quoted,  i.  x8x,  x86,  X98,  24a] 

[Saint  Thomas  island,  Danish  settlement,  ii.  71.] 

[Saint  Vincent,  new  field  for  speculation,  ii  428.] 

[Sallee,  ii.  23a] 

[Salmon  fishery  pays  a  rent,  i.  53.] 

Salt  [currency  in  Abyssinia,  i.  25;  dearer  on  account  of  the  tax,  80;]  account  of 
foreign  salt  imported  into  Scotland,  and  of  Scots  salt  delivered  duty  free,  for  the 
fishery,  ii.  [20;]  Appmd.,  437 ;  is  an  object  of  heavy  taxation  everywhere,  357 ; 
the  collection  of  the  duty  on,  expensive,  380;  [the  French  tax  on,  384,  387.] 

[Sandi,  quoted,  i.  379.] 

[San  Domingo,  see  Saint  Domingo.] 

[Santa  Cruz  island,  Danish  settlement,  ii.  71.] 

[Saracens,  L  377*] 

Sardinia,  the  land-tax  how  assessed  there,  ii.  320,  [338,  420.] 

[Savoy  surveyed,  ii.  3x9.] 

Saxon  lords,  their  authority  and  jurisdiction  as  great  before  conquest,  as  those  of 
the  Normans  were  afroward,  i.  385. 

[Scandinavians,  the  ancient,  practised  music  and  dancing,  ii.  262.] 

[Scarcity,  effect  of  years  of^  on  industry  and  wages,  i.  84,  87.] 

[Scholarships,  effect  of,  on  earnings  of  labour,  L  X31, 134.] 

Schools,  [English  public,  ii.  254;]  parochial,  observations  on,  270;  [charity,  ib.] 

Science,  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poison  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  ii.  281. 

Scipio,  his  Spanish  militia,  rendered  superior  to  the  Carthaginian  militia  by  discipline 
and  service,  ii.  X97. 

Scotland,  [in  the  Highlands  every  farmer  a  butcher,  etc.,  i.  X9 ;  village  in,  where 
nails  are  currency,  i.  25 ;  reduction  of  value  of  the  coin,  29,  37 ;  wages  in  low 
country  vary  less  than  in  England,  77 ;]  compared  with  England,  as  to  the  prices 
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of  labour  and  provittons,  77-8;  [grain  dearer  in  17th  oeotory,  78;  wages  11 
17th  century  sd.  to  6d.,  ib. ;  wases  in  different  parts,  ib. ;]  remarks  on  the 
population  of  the  Highlands,  81 ;  [workmen  less  dui^t  than  in  Bnsland,  83 ; 
linen  manufacture,  86  Q  the  market  rate  of  interest,  higher  than  the  leg^  nie, 
92 ;  [wages  lower  than  m  England,  ib. ;  much  poorer  and  advancing  less  npdtj 
than  England,  ib.,  189 ;  wages  of  colliers  and  ooounon  labourers  compared,  xo6 ;] 
the  situation  of  cottagers  there,  described,  xz8;  [knitted  stockings  in  manj 
places  cheaper  than  woven,  119 ;  wases  ci  roinners,  ib. ;]  apprentScdnps  snd 
corporations,  123 ;  [church,  respectable  though  poorly  paid,  133 ;  easy  nugrstion 
of  labour,  142 ;  assise  of  bread  could  not  be  fixed  there,  144;  incorporatioD  of 
bakers  in,  ib. ;  rent  for  kelp  shores,  146 ;  desert  moors  yield  rent,  147 ;  union  with, 
opened  English  market  to  cattle  of,  150, 2x9-22 ;  high  rent  of  enckieed  land,  151 ; 
land  could  not  be  cultivated  by  factors,  X58 ;  oatmeal  said  to  be  better  food  than 
wheat  flour,  i6x ;]  the  common  people  ol^  why  neither  so  strong  nor  so  handsome 
M  the  same  class  in  En^^and,  tl. ;  [stone  quarry  affords  no  rent  in  some  psrts, 
163 ;  bark  the  only  part  of  wood  sent  to  market  in  parts  of  the  Highlands,  164; 
rent  for  quarries  of  London  paving  stones,  ib,;  many  coal  mines  yield  no  rent, 
x66;  sixthpartaoommonrent  of  fertile  lead  mines,  169;  conversion  prices,  182; 
wages  higher  than  in  France,  x88;  price  ol  com  in  England  and  Scotland  com- 
pared, X89  ;j  cause  of  the  frequent  emigrations  from,  190 ;  [proportion  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  coinage,  2x2;  price  on  cattle  affscted  byBie  union,  2x9-22;] 
progress  of  agriculture  there  bdfbre  the  union  with  England,  221 ;  present 
obstructions  to  better  husbandry,  ib. ;  [dairy  farming,  226 ;  calves  fiormerly  killed 
young,  232 ;]  the  price  of  wool  reduced  bv  the  union,  234;  ii.  150 ;  operation  of 
the  several  banking  companies  established  there,  i.  28o[-30o ;]  amocait  of  the  d^ 
culating  money  ttore  befnre  the  union,  280 ;  amount  of  the  present  circulatinf 
cash,  ^x ;  course  of  dealings  in  the  Soots  bank,  ib. ;  [cash  accounts  do  not 
exclude  bill  discounting,  283 ;  twenty-shilling  notes  lowest  paper  money  cnnent, 
ib. ;]  difficulties  occasioned  by  these  banks  issuing  too  much  paper,  285 ;  neces- 
sary caution  for  some  time  observed  by  the  banks  in  giving  credit  to  their 
customers,  with  the  good  effects  ol  it,  288;  [limit  of  paper  mon^  reached  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  291 ;]  the  scheme  of  drawing  and  redrawing  adopted  by  traders, 
292 ;  its  pernicious  tendency  explained,  293 ;  history  of  the  Ayr  bank,  996;  Mr. 
Law's  sdieme  to  improve  the  country,  300 ;  [issue  of  small  notes  extends  the 
paper  circulation  to  retail  trade,  305 ;  and  banishes  gold  and  silver,  306  ;1  te 
prices  of  goods  in,  not  altered  l^  paper  currency,  307^ ;  effect  of  the  opoonal 
clauses  in  their  notes,  308 ;  [union  caused  nobility  to  cease  residing  in  BdiiUiarrii, 
319;  wool  manufactuired  in  Yorkshire,  345;  traide  with  London,  348;  one  nUi 
or  one  third  of  the  land  entailed,  362 ;  seed  bow  tenants,  366 ;  long  leases,  368; 
no  leasehold  carries  a  parliamentary  vote,  t^. ;  hospitality  in  the  Highlands,  384; 
small  rent  for  Highland  farms,  ib. ;  territorial  jurisdictions  in  the  Highhtnds, 
385 ;  prohibition  of  export  of  gold  and  silver,  398 ;  manufacturing  wine  in,  423 ; 
mountains  destined  for  breeding  grounds,  425.] 

[Herring  fishery,  iL  20-2,  and  Appendix ;  salt  duty,  20 ;  herrings  an  important 
part  of  food  of  common  people,  22;  English  bounty  on  hemp  unportea  from, 
143-4 ;  judges'  salarv  from  interest  of  money,  213 ;  parish  schools,  270 ;]  cause 
ot  the  speedy  establishment  of  the  reformation  there,  291 ;  the  disorders  attend- 
ing popular  elections  of  the  clergy  there,  occasion  the  right  of  patronage  to  be 
esublished,  294 ;  [respectable  clergy,  295 ;  .eminent  men  of  letters  professors, 
296 ;]  amount  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy,  298 ;  [excellent  character  of 
church,  ib.;  foris-£uniliated  children,  344;  shoes  not  a  necessary  of  life  to 
women  in,  354;  linen  subject  to  duty  on  importation  into  Ensland,  399;  littk 
malt  liquor  consumed,  424 ;  more  smuggling  than  in  Eneland,  ib. ;  redundant 
paper  nxmey  the  conse<pence  of  enterprising  spirit,  426 ;  has  banished  gold 
and  silver  in,  ib. ;  less  spirit  ci  party  than  in  England,  43  x.] 
[Scythia,  barbarous  because  inland,  i.  22;  overran  Western  Empire,  360;  if  united 
could  conquer  Europe  and  Asia,  ii.  188 ;  militia  of  Mithridates,  197-8 ;  military 
organisation  preserved  after  foil  of  Western  Empire,  199;  administeatioo  cv 
justice  a  source  of  revenue,  207-8 ;  not  much  beyond  shepherd  stage  at  fall  of 
Western  Empire,  209.] 
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[Sea-coast,  earlier  civilisation  of;  L  aaj 

Sea  service  and  military  service  by  land,  compared,  i.  iii. 

[Secrets  in  trade,  i.  62.] 

Sects  in  religion,  the  more  numerous,  the  better  for  society,  ii.  277 ;  why  they  gener* 
ally  prcless  the  austere  83r8tem  of  morality,  279. 

[Seigmxrage,  none  in  England,  L  43-4,  285, 442 ;  but  some  delay  equivalent  to  one, 
46;  would  increase  the  superiority  of  coin  above  bullion,  47;  8  per  cent  in 
Prance,  47, 44a;  iL  55 ;  diminishes  or  removes  the  profit  on  melting  new  coin, 

M.  53-7-] 

[Seius,  L  axS.] 

Self-love  the  governing  principle  in  the  intercourse  of  human  society,  i.  16. 

[Senegal,  n.  155,  230,  365,] 

Servants,  menial,  distinguished  from  hired  workmen,  i.  3x3;  the  various  orders  of 
men,  who  rank  in  the  former  class,  in  reference  to  their  labours,  3x4;  their 
labour  unproductive,  ii.  173;  [see  Menservants  and  Maidservants.] 

[Servius  Tullius,  i.  26,  28.] 

[Sestertius,  silver  coin  estimated  in  copper,  i.  4X.I 

Settlements  of  the  poor,  brief  review  of  the  Encash  laws  relating  to,  i.  x37[-42 ;]  the 
removals  of  the  poor,  a  violation  of  naturafliberty,  142 ;  the  law  of,  ought  to  be 
repealed,  435. 

[Seymour,  i.  329.] 

Sheep,  frequently  killed  in  Spain,  for  the  sake  of  the  fleece  and  the  tallow,  i.  229 ; 
severe  laws  against  the  exportation  of  them  and  their  wool,  ii.  X46-7. 

[Sheffield  produces  necenary  articles,  i.  1x6 ;  master  cutlers  only  allowed  one  ap- 
prentice, X2X ;  reduction  in  price  of  goods,  243 ;  manufactures  grown  up  natur- 
ally, 381.] 

[Shells,  currency  on  coast  of  India,  L  25.] 

She|>herd8,  war  how  supported  by  a  nation  of,  il  186-7 !  [much  leisure  among,  192  ;1 
ine(|ualit^  of  fortune  among,  the  source  of  great  authority,  205 ;  bira  and 
familv  highly  honoured  in  nations  ci  shepherds,  206 ;  ineouality  of  fortune 
first  began  to  take  place  in  die  age  of  shepherds,  207 ;  and  introduced  civil 
government,  ib. ;  [every  man  exerts  his  capacity  among,  268.] 

Shetland,  [wages  and  price  of  stockings,  I  1x9;]  how  rents  are  estimated  and  paid 
there,  X46 ;  [herring  fishery,  ii.  ax.] 

[Shilling,  i.  28.] 

[Shopkeepers,  prejudice  against,  unfounded,  i.  341;  nation  of,  ii.  1x4;  navigation 
act  inspked  by,  X15 ;  proposed  tax  on,  337.] 

[Shropshire,  i.  x68.] 

[Siam,Qulfoi;i.  23.] 

[Siberia  barbarous  because  inland,  i.  22 ;  caravans  through,  204.] 

[Sicily,  price  of  wheat  in  ancient,  i.  2x7-8 ;  silk  manufactures  imported,  344 ;  Venice 
originally  imported  sUk  from,  379;  colonised  by  Dorians,  li.  58;  greatness  of 
Greek  colonies  in,  68.1 

[Silesia,  lawns  o£^  I  437 ;  land-tax,  ii.  3x9.] 

Silk,  [weavers  in  London  allowed  only  two  apprentice  i.  xai ;]  msmufrictnre,  how 
transferred  from  Lucca  to  Venice,  379 ;  [expensive  in  Greece  and  Rome,  ii.  X82 ; 
English  manufacturers  could  undersell  French  and  Italians  if  duty  free,  369.] 

Silver,  [varies  greatlv  ftom  centurv  to  century  but  not  from  year  to  year,  L  38 ;  used 
for  pnrcluues  of  moderate  value,  40;]  the  first  standard  coinage  of  the  northern 
subverters  of  the  Roman  empire,  41 ;  its  proportional  value  to  gold  regulated 
by  law,  42 ;  is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  gold,  ib. ;  mint  price  ci  suver  in 
En^and,  44;  inquiry  into  the  difierence  between  the  mint  and  market  prices  ci 
bullion,  ib, ;  how  to  preserve  the  silver  coin  from  being  melted  down  for  profit, 
46;  the  mines  of,  in  Europe,  why  generally  abandoned,  169;  evidences  of  the 
small  profit  they  yield  to  proprietors  in  Peru,  ib,;  [seldom  found  virgin  like 
gold,  and  consequences  thereat;  172 ;]  Qualities  for  which  this  metal  is  valued, 
2k ;  the  most  abundant  mines  of,  would  add  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
1^4;  but  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of,  would  depreciate  its  own  value,  X76; 
circumstanoes  that  miflht  counteract  this  efiisct,  ib, ;  historical  view  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  value  of,  oiring  the  four  last  centuries,  X77 ;  remarks  on  its  rise  in 
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valae  compared  with  com,  i8i ;  ctrcumsUnoes  that  have  misled  writers  in  le- 
viewing  the  value  of  silver,  182 ;  com  the  hest  standard  for  judeing  of  the  res! 
value  of  silver,  187 ;  the  price  of,  how  affected  by  the  increase  of  quantity,  188; 
the  value  of,  sunk  by  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  191 ;  when  the 
reduction  of  its  value  from  tbis  cause  appears  to  have  been  completed,  192;  tax 
paid  from  the  Peruvian  mines  to  the  king  of  Spain,  201 ;  the  value  of  silver  kept 
up  by  an  extension  of  the  market,  202 ;  is  the  most  profitable  commodity  that 
can  be  sent  to  China,  206 ;  the  value  of,  how  proportioned  to  that  of  gold,  before 
and  after  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  2x0-1 ;  the  quantity  commonly 
in  the  market  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold,  probably  greater  than  their  relatiw 
values  indicate,  21  z ;  [a  proper  subject  of  taxation,  214 ;]  the  value  of,  pcobabhr 
rising,  and  why,  ib. ;  the  opmion  ot  a  depreciation  of  its  value,  not  well  mnded, 
240. 

The  real  value  of,  degraded  by  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com,  ii  11 ; 
[tax  on,  in  America,  64 ;  has  not  varied  since  the  imposition  of  the  English  land- 
tax,  314;  not  necessary  to  the  Americans,  425 ;  see  Gold  and  Silver.] 

Sinking  fund  in  the  British  finances,  explained,  ii.  401 ;  is  inadequate  to  the  diadiarge 
of  former  debts,  and  almost  wholly  applied  to  other  purposes,  405-6 ;  motives  to 
the  misapplication  of  it,  406. 

Slaves,  the  labour  of,  dearer  to  the  masters  than  that  of  free  men,  i.  82 ;  under  feudal 
lords,  circumstances  of  their  situation,  363 ;  countries  where  this  order  of  men 
still  remains,  364 ;  why  the  service  of  daves  is  prefmred  to  that  of  free  men, 
ib, ;  their  labour  why  unprofitable,  365 ;  causes  of  the  abolishing  of  slave^r 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  365-6. 

[Cultivation  under  the  Romans  by,  ii.  59 ;]  receive  more  protection  from  the 
magistrate  in  an  arbitrary  government,  than  in  one  that  is  free,  88;  why  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  by  the  ancient  Grecians,  181;  why  no  impnn«menti 
are  to  be  escpected  from  them,  z8z-2 ;  [domestic  pedagogues  usually  slaves  is 
Greece  and  Rome,  263.] 

[Smith,  Charles,  Tracts  on  the  Com  Trade,  quoted,  i.  199,  426;  il  8,  la] 

[Smith,  John,  Memoirs  of  Wool,  quoted,  i.  230 ;  ii.  150.] 

Smuggling,  a  tempting,  but  generally  a  ruinous  employment,  i.  112;  [of  tea,  204; 
moderate  tax  does  not  encourage,  ii.  55 ;]  encouraged  by  high  duties,  [31 1-2,] 
365;  remedies  against,  368;  [excise  laws  obstruct  more  £an  those  of  the 
customs,  370 ;]  the  crime  of,  morally  considered,  381 ;  [more  opportunities  for, 
in  thinly  peopled  countries,  424.] 

[Soap,  dearer  in  consequence  of  taxes,  L  80 ;  rendered  necessary  by  the  use  of  Uoen, 
ii.  358.] 

Society,  human,  the  first  principles  of,  i.  16. 

Soldiers,  remarks  on  their  motives  for  engaging  in  the  military  line,  L  iii;  com- 
parison between  the  land  and  sea  service,  %b. ;  why  no  sensible  inconvenience 
felt  by  the  disbanding  of  great  numbers  after  a  war  is  over,  ^34;  reason  of  their 
first  serving  for  pay,  ii.  189;  [possible  proportion  of,  in  civilised  society,  190;] 
how  the^  became  a  distinct  class  of  the  people,  193 ;  how  distinguished  from  the 
militia,  tb, ;  alteration  in  their  exercise  produced  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms, 
193-4- 

[Solomon,  Proverbs  of,  ii.  257.] 

[Solon,  laws  of,  ii.  45,  263.] 

[Solorzano,  quoted,  i.  201.] 

[Sou,  i.  28.] 

[Sound,  the,  transit  duty,  ii.  378.] 

[South  Carolina,  expense  of  civil  establishment,  ii.  75 ;  duty  on  molasses,  421.] 

South  Sea  company,  amazing  capital  once  enjoyed  by,  ii.  232,  [235-6;]  mercantile 
and  stock-jobbing  projects  or,  ^36;  assiento  contract,  iS.;  M^ale  fishery,  ib,\ 
the  capital  of,  turned  into  annuity  stock,  236-7,  399,  [401.] 

Sovereign  and  trader,  inconsistent  characters,  ii.  304. 

Sovereign,  three  duties  only,  necessary  for  him  to  attend  to,  for  supporting  a  system 
of  natural  liberty,  ii.  184-5 ;  how  he  is  to  protect  the  society  from  external  violence, 
186,  201 ;  and  the  members  of  it,  from  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  each  other, 
202 ;  and  to  mainuin  public  works  and  institutions,  214. 
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Spain  [mark  on  ingots  of  gold,  i.  27 ;  tax  of  one  fifth  on  Penivian  mines,  169-70, 
aoi ;  avidity  for  gold  in  St.  Dominso,  175 ;  declension  not  so  great  as  is  com- 
monly imagined,  aoa ;  saying  of  Charles  V.  that  everything  was  wanting,  ib, ; 
colonies,  202-3;  sheep  killed  for  fleece  and  tallow,  229;]  one  of  the  poorest 
comitries  in  Europe,  notwithstanding  its  rich  mines,  238;  [wool,  243,  344,  380, 
381 ;  ii.  150 ;  ambassador  gave  Queen  Elizabeth  stockings,  i.  245 ;]  its  commerce 
has  produced  no  considerable  manufactures  for  distant  sale,  and  the  gresuer 
part  of  the  country  remains  uncultivated,  393 ;  Spanish  mode  of  estimating  their 
American  discoveries,  397 ;  [wealth  according  to  the  Spaniards  consisted  in  gold 
and  silver,  ib, ;  prohibition  of  English  woollens  in  Flanders,  432 ;  sober,  though 
wine  is  cheap,  456.] 

The  value  of  gold  and  silver  there,  depreciated  by  laying  a  tax  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  them,  iL  13 ;  agriculture  and  manufactures  there,  discouraged  by  the 
redundancy  of  gold  and  silver,  14 ;  natural  consequences  that  would  result  from 
taking  away  this  tax,  ib, ;  [attempt  to  deprive  Britain  oi  Portugal  trade,  50 ; 
representations  of  Columbus  to  the  court,  62 ;]  the  real  and  pretended  motives 
of  the  court  of  Castile  for  taking  possession  of  the  countries  discovered  by 
Columbus,  63 ;  the  tax  on  gold  and  silver,  how  reduced,  64 ;  gold,  the  object  of 
all  the  enterprises  to  the  new  world,  64[-6 ;  Crown  derived  some  revenue  from 
colonies,  69 ;]  the  colonies  of,  less  populous  than  those  of  any  other  European 
nation,  ib. ;  asserted  an  exclusive  claim  to  all  America,  until  the  miscarriage 
of  their  invincible  armada,  71 ;  policv  of  the  trade  with  the  colonies,  77 ;  the 
American  establishments  of,  effected  by  private  adventurers,  who  received  little 
beyond  pmnission  from  the  government,  90 ;  [Flota  drained  Germany  of  many 
commodities,  107 ;]  lost  its  manufactures  by  acc|uiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies, 
izo;  [vetersms  Quailed  by  the  American  militia,  196;  united  with  France  by 
the  British  acquisition  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  231-2 ;  transaction  with  South 
Sea  Company,  236-7 ;  Greek  not  taught  in  universities,  255 ;]  the  Alcavala  tax 
there  explained,  383 ;  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  manufactures  attributed  to  it,  ib. ; 
[large  national  dd>t,  414 ;  see  Spain  and  Portugal.] 

[Spain  and  Pcwtugal,  supposed  to  have  gone  backwards,  i.  202 ;  beggarly  and  mis- 
governed countries  though  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  low,  238 ;  ineffectual 
attempts  to  restrict  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  398,  402 ;  ii.  43 ;  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  annually  imported,  i.  410.] 

[Gold  and  silver  naturally  a  little  cheaper  there  than  elsewhere,  ii.  13 ;  exports  of 
gold  and  silver  nearly  eaual  to  the  imports  thereof,  ib. ;  agriculture  discouraged 
b^  the  cheapness  of  cold  and  silver,  14 ;  would  gain  by  abandoning  the  restric- 
uons,  14-5 ;  history  cdthe  American  colonies,  69-7  x ;  colonies  have  more  good  land 
than  the  British,  73 ;  right  of  maiorazzo  in  the  colonies  hinders  improvement,  74 ; 
some  revenue  drawn  from  the  colonies,  76, 94 ;  colonial  commerce  confined  to  one 
port  and  to  licensed  ships,  77 ;  American  fish  trade,  79 ;  absolute  government  in 
colonies,  87 ;  benefited  by  colonisation  of  America,  92 ;  colonial  monopoly  has 
not  maintained  manufactures,  no;  and  its  bad  effects  have  nearly  overbalanced 
the  good  effects  of  the  trade,  ib. ;  capital  not  augmented  by  the  exorbitant  profits 
of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  113;  the  colonies  give  greater  encouragement  to  the 
industry  of  other  countries,  126 ;  only  the  profits  of  the  linen  trade  with  America 
spent  in,  ib.] 

[Sparta,  iron  money  at,  L  26.] 

Speculation,  a  distinct  employment  in  improved  society,  i.  12 ;  speculative  merchants 
described,  115. 

[Spices,  Dutch  are  said  to  burn,  in  plentiful  3rears,  i.  159;  ii.  26,  135 ;  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  367.] 

[Spirits,  licence  to  retail,  ii.  336-7 ;  wages  not  affected  by  taxes  on,  356 ;  taxes  on, 
paul  by  consumers,  361 ;  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  mscourage  consumption  of, 

374.] 
[Spitalfields,  silk  manufacture,  i.  379-80.] 
Stage,  public  performers  on,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending  their  profession,  i.  109 ; 

the  political  use  of  dramatic  representations,  ii.  281. 
[Stallage,  i.  372.] 
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[Sump  Act,  the  American,  t  86 ;  ii.  105-6.] 

Stamp  duties,  [on  proceedings  in  law  courts  might  maintain  the  judges,  ii.  212-3 ; 
loans  taxed  by,  343 ;]  in  England  and  Holland,  remarks  on,  345 ;  [on  wills  to 
Holland,  ib. ;  in  France,  345,  347 ;  have  become  almost  universal  in  Eoiope  in 
the  course  df  a  century,  346;  often  taxes  on  consumption,  348;  one  of  three 
principal  branches  oi  Britisb  taxes,  4x9;  extension  to  the  colonies,  42a] 

[Stamps  on  linen  and  woollen  doth,  i.  27, 124.] 

[Stanoard  money,  i.  41,  42.] 

[Statesman  or  politician,  who  attempts  to  direct  the  employment  of  private  csfntal, 
i.  421 ;  inndtous  and  crafty  ammal,  432 ;  in  barbvous  societies  every  man  s, 
u.  268.] 

Steel-bow  tenants  in  Scotland,  what,  I  366. 

[Stewart,  House  of,  ii.  284.] 

Stock,  [early  state  preceding  accumulation  of,  L  49 ;]  the  profits  raised  on,  in  manii- 
Ca^ures,  explained,  50;  in  trade,  an  increaae  of,  raises  wages,  and  dimiwishw 
profit,  89;  [profits  of,  89-144;]  must  be  larstt  in  a  great  town  than  in  a  oountiy 
village,  91 ;  natural  conseauences  of  a  denciency  of  stock  in  new  colonies,  94; 
the  imjfits  on,  little  affected  b^  the  easiness  or  difficulty  of  learning  a  trade,  104 ; 
but  by  the  risk,  or  disagreeableness  of  the  business,  112-3  *  [circulation  oi,  ob- 
structed, Z36-7 ;]  stock  employed  for  profit,  sets  into  motion  the  greater  part  of 
useful  labour,  249;  no  accumulation  of,  neooMary  in  the  rude  state  of  society, 
258;  the  accumulation  of,  necessary  to  the  division  of  labour,  ib. ;  stodc  dtt- 
tin^shed  into  two  parts,  260;  the  general  stock  of  a  oountiy  or  socie^,  ex- 
plamed,  26^ ;  houses,  ib, ;  improved  land,  264 ;  personal  abilities,  ib, ;  money 
and  provisions,  265;  raw  materiala  and  manufactured  goods,  ib,;  stock  <n 
individuals,  how  employed,  267 ;  is  Irecpiently  buried  or  concealed,  in  arbitraiy 
countries,  ib, ;  the  profits  on,  decrease,  m  proportion  as  the  quantity  increases, 
3x7 ;  on  what  principles  stock  is  lent  and  borrowed  at  interest,  332. 

That  of  every  society  divided  among  different  employm^its,  in  the  propoition 
most  agreeable  to  the  public  interest,  by  the  private  views  of  individuals,  iL  129; 
the  natural  distribution  of,  deranged  by  monopolising  systems,  130 ;  every  «k- 
rangement  of,  injurious  to  the  society,  X3X ;  mercantile,  is  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive, according  to  the  French  a^cuhural  system  of  political  cecoooowr,  165 ; 
how  &r  the  revenue  from,  is  an  object  of  taxation,  33X ;  [easily  removed,  333;] 
a  tax  on,  intended  under  the  land  tax,  334. 

Stockings,  why  cheaply  manufactured  in  Scotland,  i.  1x9;  when  first  introduced 
into  England,  245. 

[Stomach,  dttire  of  food  bounded  by  narrow  capacity  of  the,  L  X65.] 

Stone  quarries,  their  value  depoids  on  situation,  L  163, 176. 

Stones,  precious,  <rf  no  use  but  for  ornament,  and  bow  the  price  of;  is  regulated,  L 
X73 ;  the  most  abundant  mines  o^  would  add  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world, 

[Stowe,  I.  330.] 

[Suabia,  house  of;  L  376.] 

Subordination,  how  introduced  into  society,  ii.  203;  personal  qualifications,  204; 
a^  and  fortune,  ib, ;  birth,  205 ;  birth  and  fortune  two  great  sources  of  personal 
distinction,  206. 

Subsidy,  old,  in  the  English  customs,  the  drawbacks  upon,  ii.  2 ;  origin  and  import  of 
the  term,  363. 

[Succession,  laws  of,  i.  36a] 

[Successions,  tax  on,  in  Holland,  iL  343.] 

Sugar,  [currency  in  some  West  India  Colonies,  L  25 ;]  a  very  profitabte  article  of 
cultivation,  X57,  [158,]  365. 

Drawbacks  on  die  exportation  of,  from  England,  ii.  2 ;  miffht  be  cnltivaled 
by  the  drill  plough,  instead  of  all  hand  labour  by  slaves,  88 ;  [tax  on,  does  not 
afiect  wages,  355-6;  yields  considerable  customs  revenue,  367;  duty  on,felb 
chiefly  on  middle  and  upper  ranks,  370 ;  planters  say  the  duty  falls  on  the  ^ 
ducer,  377 ;]  a  proper  subject  for  taxatkMi,  as  an  article  sold  at  a  monopoly  pnce, 
ib, ;  [nowhere  a  necessary  of  life,  422.] 
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Sumptnary  Isws  tupcifluous  lettraiirts  on  the  oommon  people,  i.  338;  [reeemblanoe 
of  taxes  on  Imnries  to,  iL  356.I 

Sorinam,  preeent  state  of  die  Dutdi  colony  there,  ii.  367. 

[Stmniillet,  high  price  paid  for,  l  ai8.] 

[Sussex,  restrictions  on  transport  of  wool,  ii.  x^] 

[Sweden,  impcoved  since  the  discovery  of  America,  i.  aoa ;  tea  smuggled  from,  304-5 ; 
established  exclusive  company  for  East  Indian  trade,  415 ;  settlements  in  New 
World,  ii.  71 ;  pitch  and  tar  company  of^  81 ;  without  an  exclusive  company 
would  never  have  sent  a  ship  to  East  Indies,  131 ;  and  would  have  suffered  no 
loss,  132;  exempted  from  Eastland  Company's  exclusive  privilege,  326;  Re- 
formation in,  29X  t  eminent  men  of  letters  profeBsors,  396.] 

[Swift,  quoted,  ii.  365.] 

Switserland  [fanners  not  inferior  to  the  British,  L  370;  cities  became  faidependent, 
376;  sometimes  may  be  necessary  to  restrain  export  of  corn,  ii.  41;  militia 
regimented,  193 ;  militia  defeated  Austrian  and  Burgundian  militia,  199 ;  whole 
people  exercised  in  use  of  arms,  372 ;]  establishment  oF  the  reformation  in  Berne 
and  Zurich,  291;  [many  cities  capitals  of  little  republics,  293;  respectable  clergy, 
395;  eminent  men  of  letters  prollsssors  in  Protestant  cantons,  396;]  the  clergy 
tbore  zealous  and  industrious,  398;  [both  religions  established  in  some  cantons, 
ib, ;]  taxes  how  paid  there,  335,  344, 

[Syracuse  a  great  colony,  ii.  68.] 

[Syria,  ii  197.] 

Taille,  in  France,  the  nature  of  that  tax,  and  its  operation,  explained,  i.  369 ;  it  338 ; 
[real  or  predial,  330;  real  and  personal,  338;  on  the  industry  of  workmen  and 
day  labourers  a  tax  on  wages,  350;  not  fiumed,  388;  should  be  abolished  and 
replaced  by  an  increase  of  vingShns^  ih,] 

[Tailors,  the  lowest  order  of  artifi^rs,  wages  in  London,  i.  106;  wages  in  London 
regulated  by  statute,  1^3.] 

Talents,  natural,  not  so  vanous  in  different  men  as  is  supposed,  L  17. 

[Tallage,  I  3«9.1 

[Tallin,  exchequer,  ii.  397.] 

[Tarentum  a  gieat  cokmy,  il  68.] 

[Tartar  Khan,  history  written  by  a.  i.  389.] 

Tartars,  [barbarous  because  inland,  i.  22 ;  ignorant,  203 ;  caravans  passing  through, 
204 ;  taxes  on  travellers,  371-3 ;  ancient  families  common  amon^ ,  389 ;  shepherds, 
with  no  regulations  of  law  as  to  transmission  <rf  property,  ih, ;  wealUi  con- 
sidered to  consist  in  cattle,  397;   chiefs  have  treanues,  4x3.] 

Their  manner  of  conducting  war,  ii.  186-7;  ^^^^  invasioos  dreadful,  t88; 
[militia  serves  under  ordinary  chieftains,  195 ;  obedience  in  the  field  superior 
to  the  Highlanders,  ih, ;  most  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans,  X97-8 ;  con- 
quests of  civilised  Asiatic  countries,  300,  374;  chiefs  can  only  use  surplus 
revenue  in  maintaining  more  men,  304;  Khans  despotic,  305;  justice  a  source 
of  revenue  after  fall  of  Western  empire,  307-8;  hungry,  374;  chiefs  revenue 
profit,  302.] 

Tavemier,  bis  account  of  the  diamond  mines  of  Oolconda  and  Visiapour,  i.  173. 

Taxes,  [derivative  revenue,  i.  55 ;  on  gold  and  silver  very  proper,  314;]  the  ongin  of, 
under  the  feudal  government,  37X-3. 

(Moderation  of,  a  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  British  American  amnios,  ii.  75 ; 
nunous,  <rf  private  luxury  and  extravagance,  76 ;  American,  generally  insufficient 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  colonies,  94;  on  exportation  <rf  wool  would  cause  little 
inconvenience,  153;  imposed  by  means  of  a  monopoly,  345 ;  general  discussion 
of*  3x0^1 ;]  ^^  sources  from  whence  they  must  arise,  3x0;  unecpial  taxes,  ih, ; 
ou^  to  be  clear  and  certain,  ih, ;  ousfat  to  be  levied  at  the  times  most  con- 
venient lor  payment,  31X ;  ought  to  taSat  as  little  as  possible  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  more  than  is  brmigfat  into  the  public  treasury,  ih, ;  how  they  may 
be  made  more  burdensome  to  the  people  than  beneficial  to  the  sovereign,  3x3 ; 
the  land-tax  <rf  Great  Britain,  31^ ;  land-tax  at  Venice,  315 ;  improvements  sug- 
gested for  a  Und-tax,  ih, ;   nKMe  of  assessing  the  land^ax  in  Prussia,  330; 
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tytlies  a  very  unequal  tax,  and  a  disoouragement  to  impfovement,  322;  oper- 
ation of  tax  on  house  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  325 ;  a  proporttooable  tax  00 
houses,  the  best  source  of  revenue,  327 ;  how  far  the  revenue  from  stock  is  a 
proper  object  of  taxation,  331 ;  wheliier  interest  of  money  is  proper  lor  taxation, 
332;  how  taxes  are  paid  at  Hamburgh,  334;  in  Switzerland,  335;  taxes  upon 
particular  employments,  336 ;  poll  taxes,  341 ;  taxes,  badges  ci  liberty,  ib,; 
taxes  upon  the  transfer  of  property,  343 ;  stamp  duties,  345 ;  on  whmn  the 
several  kinds  of  taxes  principally  £all,  346 ;  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour, 
348;  capitations,  351-2;  taxes  upon  consumable  coounodities,  354;  upon  neces- 
saries, 355;  upon  luxuries,  355-6;  principal  necessaries  taxed,  357;  absurdities 
in  taxation,  358 ;  different  parts  of  Europe  very  highly  taxed,  359 ;  two  difinent 
methods  of  taxine  consumable  commodities,  360 ;  Sir  Matthew  Decker's  scheme 
of  taxation  considered,  360-x ;  excise  and  customs,  362 ;  taxation  sometimes  not 
an  instrument  of  revenue,  but  of  monopoly,  365 ;  improvements  of  the  customs 
sugfliested,  367 ;  taxes  paid  in  the  price  of  a  conunodity  little  adverted  to,  379; 
on  luxuries,  Uie  good  and  bad  properties  of^  ib, ;  bad  efiects  oi  farming  them 
out,  386;  how  the  finances  of  France  might  be  reformed,  388;  French  and 
English  systems  of  taxation  compared,  389 ;  new  taxes  always  generate  dis- 
content, 406;  how  far  the  British  system  of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to 
all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  4x9 ;  such  a  plan  might  speedily  disr 
charge  the  national  debt,  423. 

Tea,  great  importation  and  consumption  of  that  drug  in  Britain,  i.  204;  [quantities 
smuggleo,  403 ;  tax  on,  does  not  affect  wages,  ii.  355 ;  Dutch  licences  to  drink, 
362 ;  affords  large  part  of  customs  revenue,  367 ;  duty  falls  on  middle  and  upper 
ranks,  370.J 

Teachers,  [eamm^  of,  i.  133-5 ;]  in  universities,  tendency  of  endowments  to  diminisfa 
their  application,  ii.  250 ;  the  jurisdictions  to  which  they  are  subject,  little  calcu- 
lated to  quicken  their  diligence,  250-1 ;  are  frequently  di>liged  to  gain  protection 
by  servility,  251;  defects  in  their  establishments,  252;  teachers  among  the 
ancient  Gri&eks  and  Romans,  superior  to  those  of  modern  times,  265 ;  circum- 
stances which  draw  good  ones  to,  or  drain  them  from,  the  universities,  295; 
their  employment  naturaUy  renders  them  eminent  in  letters,  296-7. 

[Tenths  and  fifteenths,  i.  369.] 

Tenures,  feudal,  general  observations  on,  i.  317;  described,  361. 

[Terra  Firma,  ii.  62.] 

[Terray,  Abb«,  raised  rate  of  interest  in  France,  i.  92.] 

[Teutonic  order,  land-tax  of,  in  Silesia,  ii.  3x9.] 

[Thales,  school  established  in  a  colony,  ii.  68.] 

[Theocritus,  quoted,  i.  103.] 

[Theognw,  ii.  257.] 

Theology,  monkish,  the  complexion  of,  ii.  259. 

[Thorn,  William,  quoted,  i.  178.] 

[Thrasymenus,  Inttle  of,  ii.  197.] 

[Thucydides,  quoted,  ii.  x88, 189.] 

[Timaeus,  quoted,  i.  26.] 

[Timber,  rent  for  land  producing,  i.  X63-4.] 

Tin,  average  rent  of  the  mines  of,  in  Cornwall,  i.  X69 ;  yield  a  greater  profit  to  the 
proprietors  than  the  silver  mines  of  Peru,  170;  regulations  under  yifhidi  tin- 
mines  are  worked,  171. 

Tobacco,  [currency  in  Virginia,  i.  25 ;]  the  culture  of,  why  restrained  in  Europe, 
158 ;  not  so  profitable  an  article  of  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies  as  sugar.  A,; 
the  amount  and  course  of  the  British  trade  with,  explained,  352 ;  [profits  oC, 
can  afford  slave  cultivation,  365 ;  trade  in,  455-6.] 

The  whole  duty  upon,  drawn  back  on  exportation,  ii.  2 ;  consequences  of  the 
exclusive  trade  Britain  enjoys  with  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  this  article,  95; 
[tax  on,  does  not  rsuse  wages,  355 ;  contributes  large  amount  to  customs  revenue, 
367;  Walpole*s  scheme  for  levying  the  tax  on,  370;  monopoly  in  Prance, 
387-8 ;   no^H^iere  a  necessary  of  life,  but  a  proper  subject  of  taxation,  422.] 

[Tobago,  a  new  field  for  speculation,  ii.  428.] 
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Tolls,  for  passage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  navigable  canals,  the  equity  of,  shewn, 
ii.  216;  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  oiu^ht  to  be  higher  than  upon  carriages  of 
utility,  ib. ;  the  management  ci  turnpikes  often  an  object  of  just  complaint,  2x7 ; 
why  government  ought  not  to  have  the  management  of  turnpikes,  218,  378;  [on 
carriages  an  unequsu  general  tax,  219 ;  lay  expense  of  maintaining  roads  on 
those  who  benefit,  300-1.] 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  origin  of  those  duties,  ii.  363. 

[Tonquin  vessels  at  Batavia,  ii.  134.] 

Tontine  in  the  French  finances,  what,  with  the  derivation  of  the  name,  ii.  403. 

[Toul  treated  as  foreign  by  France,  ti.  385.] 

Toulouse,  salary  paid  to  a  counsellor  or  judge  in  the  parliament  of,  ii.  2xz. 

Towns,  the  places  where  industry  is  most  profitably  exerted,  i.  X27[-3o;]  the  spirit 
of  combination  prevalent  among  manufacturers,  127,  130;  according  to  what 
circumstances  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants,  as  to  industry,  is  formed, 
318 ;  the  reciprocal  nature  of  the  trade  between  them  and  the  country,  explained, 
355 ;  subsist  on  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country,  356 ;  how  first  formed,  357 ; 
are  continual  fairs,  ib, ;  [rise  and  progress  of,  371-81 ;]  the  original  poverty  and 
servile  state  of  the  inhabitants  of,  371 ;  their  early  exemptions  and  privileges, 
how  obtained,  372 ;  the  inhabitants  of,  obtained  liberty  much  earlier  than  the 
occupiers  of  land  in  the  country,  ib, ;  origin  of  free  burghs,  373 ;  origin  of 
corporations,  ib. ;  why  allowed  to  form  militia,  375 ;  how  the  increase  and  riches 
of  commercial  towns  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  cotmtries  to  which 
they  belonged,  3^^-394 ;  favoured  by  Colbert  at  the  expense  of  the  country, 
ii.  162.] 

[Tracts  on  th$  Com  TratU  quoted,  i.  199,  426 ;  ii.  8,  10.] 

Trade,  double  interest  deemed  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit  in,  i.  99;  four  general 
classes  of,  equally  necessary  to,  and  dependent  on,  each  other,  340;  wholesale, 
three  different  sorts  of,  347 ;  the  different  returns  of  home  and  foreign  trade,  348 ; 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  carrying  trade  examined,  350 ;  Uie  principles 
of  foreign  trade  examined,  352 ;  the  trade  between  town  and  country  explained, 
355  \  original  poverty  and  servile  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  under  feudal 
government,  371 ;  exemptions  and  privileges  granted  to  them,  372 ;  extension 
of  commerce  by  rude  nations  selling  their  own  raw  produce  for  the  manufactures 
of  more  civilized  countries,  378 ;  its  salutary  effects  on  the  government  and 
manners  of  a  country,  383;  subverted  the  feudal  authority,  386;  the  inde- 
pendence of  tradesmen  and  artisans,  explained,  388 ;  the  capitals  acquired  by, 
very  precarious,  until  some  part  has  been  realized  by  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  land,  393  ;  over  trading,  the  cause  of  complaints  of  the  scarcity 
of  money,  404;  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  not  the  principal  benefit 
derived  from  foreign  tn^e,  413 ;  effect  produced  in  trade  and  manufactures  by 
the  discovery  of  America,  414 ;  and  by  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  Bast 
Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ib,\  enot  of  commercial  writers  in 
estimating  national  wealth  by  gold  and  silver,  4x5-6;  inquiry  into  the  cause 
and  effect  of  restraints  upon  trade,  416;  individuals,  by  pursuing  their  own 
interest,  unknowingly  promote  that  of  the  public,  42X ;  legal  regulations  of  trade, 
unsafe,  ib. ;  retaliatory  regulations  between  nations,  431-2 ;  measures  for  laying 
trade  open,  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution  slowly,  436 ;  policy  of  the  re- 
straints on  trade  between  France  and  Britain  considttfed,  438;  no  certain 
criterion  to  determine  on  which  side  the  balance  of  trade  between  two  countries 
^ums,  439 ;  most  of  the  regulations  of^  founded  on  a,  mistaken  doctrine  of  the 
balance  of  trade,  453 ;  is  generally  founded  on  narrow  principles  of  policy,  457. 
Drawbacks  of  auties,  ii.  x ;  the  dealer  who  employs  his  whole  stock  in  one 
single  branch  of  business,  has  an  advantage  of  the  same  kind  with  the  work- 
man who  employs  his  whole  labour  on  a  single  operation,  31 ;  consequences 
of  drawing  it  from  a  number  of  small  channels  into  one  mat  channel,  105 ; 
colony  trade,  and  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  distinguished,  xo8 ;  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer,  X59 ;  advantages 
attending  a  perfect  freedom  of^  to  landed  nations,  according  to  the  present 
agricultural  ^tem  of  political  oeconomy  in  France,  169 ;  origin  of  foreign  trade, 
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169 ;  oonseqtwnces  of  high  dntiei  and  prohihitkMis,  tii  landed  natioiis,  170, 171; 

how  trade  angmenu  the  revenue  of  a  country,  175 ;  [foreign,  gives  opportunity 

for  improvement  by  examfrfe,  179;]  nature  6i  the  trading  iatercouree  between 

the  inhabitants  <rf  towns  ajid  those  of  the  country,  183. 
[Trade,  Board  of,  ii.  227.] 

Trades,  cause  and  effect  of  the  separation  of,  i.  7 ;  origin  of,  16, 17. 
[Traites  in  France,  divide  the  country  into  three  parts,  it  385 ;  are  farmed,  388.] 
[Transfer  of  property,  taxes  on,  iL  343.] 
Transit  duties  explained,  ii.  378. 

Travelling  for  education,  summary  view  of  the  effects  of,  iL  36a 
Treasures,  [of  princes  formerly  a  resource  in  war,  i.  408;  no  longer  accumulated 

except  by  king  of  Prussia,  ih, ;]  why  formerly  accumulated  by  princes,  413. 
Treasure  trove,  the  term  explained,  i.  367 ;  wfay  an  important  branch  ii  revenue 

under  the  ancient  feudal  governments,  ii.  393. 
[Treaties  of  commerce,  ii  46-51.] 
[Trebia,  battle  of;  il  197.] 
[Tridinaria,  high  price  of,  ii.  183.] 
[Trotl,  Archbiwop  of  Upsal,  ii.  391.] 
[Troyes  fair  and  weight,  i.  38.] 
[Truck,  i.  15,  16.] 
[Trust  remunerated,  L  51.] 
[Tumbrel  and  Pillory,  statute  of,  i.  183.] 
[Turdi  fed  by  the  Romans,  i.  333.] 
[Turkey,  treasure  buried  and  concealed,  i.  367;  conquest  of  Egypt,  377-8;  ii.  60; 

peace  with  Russia,  107.] 
Turkey  compan^r,  [commerce  of,  required  an  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  ii  223 ;] 

short  historical  view  of,  336. 
[Turnips  reduced  in  price,  i  80.] 

Turnpikes,  [counties  near  London  petitioned  against,  i  148;]  see  Tolls. 
[Tuscany,  commerce  and  manufoctures  diminiAed,  i  394.] 
[Tutors,  private,  lowest  order  of  men  of  letters,  ii  ifi6,'\ 
[Twelve  Tables,  ii.  364.] 

[Two  and  two  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs  make  one,  ii.  365.] 
[Tyrrell,  quoted,  ii.  308.] 
Tythes,  [great  hindrance  to  improvement,  i.  366 ;  none  in  British  American  colonies, 

ii.  7(6;]  why  an  unequal  tax,  331;  the  levying  <rf,  a  great  discouragement  to 

improvements,  333 ;  [confined  the  cultivation  of  mad&r  to  Holland,  ib, ;]  the 

fixmg  a  modus  for,  a  relief  to  the  £srmer,  334. 

[Ukraine,  i  203,  4x3.] 

[UUoa,  quoted,  i.  149. 169, 170, 171, 186,  303;  ii  69,  77.] 

[Undertakers  let  the  furniture  of  funerals,  i.  364.] 

[Unfunded  debt,  ii.  397.] 

Universities,  [seven  years'  apprenticeship  at,  i  121 ;  proper  name  for  any  incorpor- 
ation, t6.] 

The  emoluments  of  the  teachers  in,  how  fiur  calculated  .lio  promote  tbeir 
diligence,  ii.  350;  the  professors  at  Oxford  have  mostly  given  up  teaching,  251 ; 
those  in  Prance  subject  to  incompetent  jurisdictkms,  ih,\  the  piivOegea  of 
graduates  improperly  obtained,  353 ;  abuse  of  lectureships,  252-3 ;  the  tfscipHne 
of;  seldom  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  students,  253 ;  are,  in  England,  more 
corrupted  than  the  public  schools,  254 ;  original  fcmiidatkMi  of,  ib, ;  how  L4itin 
became  an  essential  article  in  academical  education,  255 ;  how  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  was  introduced,  ib, ;  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Qieek 
philosophy,  256 ;  are  now  divided  into  five  brancMS,  258 ;  the  monkish  coarse 
of  education  in,  259;  have  not  been  vtxy  ready  to  adopt  improvements,  260; 
[improvements  more  easily  introduced  into  the  poorer,  tb,X\  are  not  well  cal- 
culated to  prepare  men  for  the  world,  ih, ;  how  filled  with  good  profeasofs,  or 
drained  of  them,  296 ;  where  the  worst  and  best  professors  are  generally  to  be 
met  with,  ib, ;  see  Colleges  and  Teachers,       ~~ 

[Unproductive,  see  Productive.] 
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UnterwaM,  taxes  publicly  assessed  by  the  contributor,  ii.  335 ;  moderate  tax,  336.] 

;U8tariU,  quoted,  ii.  383.] 

^Usury  prohibited,  ii.  393 ;  see  Interest] 

Utopia,  i.  435;  ii.  419.] 

Utrecht,  i.  451.] 

IJtrecht,  Treaty  of,  il  236,  407.] 

[Vacations,  French  fees  of  court,  ii.  2zz.] 

Value,  the  term  defined,  i.  30;  [rules  >^ich  determine  the  relative  or  exchangeable 

value  of  goods,  30-64.] 
[Varro  ouoted,  i.  154,  223.] 
Vedius  Pollio,  his  cruelty  to  his  slaves  checked  by  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus, 

which  could  not  have  been  done  under  the  republican  form  of  government,  ii.  89. 
[Veii,  siege  of,  ii.  189,  190.] 
[Velvet,  prohibition  of  imporution  of,  would  be  unnecessary  if  raw  silk  were  free 

from  duty,  ii.  369.] 
Venice,  [history  diflR^nt  from  that  of  the  other  Italian  republics,  L  376 ;  shipping 

encouraged  by  the  crusades,  378 ;]  origin  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  that  city, 

579 ;  [exchanee  with  London,  442 ;  bank  of,  444.] 
Traded  in  East  India  goods  before  the  sea  track  round  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  was  discovered,  ii.  So ;  [envied  by  the  Portuguese,  ib. ;  fleets  kept  within 

the  Mediterranean,  71 ;  draws  profit  from  a  bank,  303 ;]  nature  of  the  land-tax 

in  that  republic,  315,  [316;  enfeebled  by  public  debt,  414.] 
Venison,  the  price  of,  in  Britain,  does  not  compensate  the  expence  of  a  deer  park, 

i.  223. 
[Vera  Cruz,  South  Sea  Company's  trade  at,  ii.  237.] 
[Verd,  Cape  de,  islands,  ii.  60.] 
[Verdun  treated  as  foreign  by  France,  ii.  385.] 

[Versailles,  idle  because  the  residence  of  a  court,  i.  3x8 ;  an  ornament  to  France,  330.] 
Vicesima  baereditatum  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  nature  of,  explained,  ii.  343. 
[Vienna,  small  capital  emplc^ed  in,  i.  319.] 
Villages,  how  first  formed,  i.  357. 
Villenage,  probable  cause  of  the  wearing  out  of  that  tenure  in  Europe,  i.  366 ;  [freedom 

obtained  by  a  villain  who  resided  a  year  in  a  town,  377 ;  dependence  on  pro- 
prietors, 384.] 
Vineyard,  [high  rent  of  some  land  peculiarly  suitable  for,  i.  63 ;]  the  most  profitable 

part  of  agriculture,  both  among  the  ancients  and  modems,  155 ;  great  advantages 

derived  from  peculiarities  of  soil  in,  156. 
[Vin^dme  resembles  English  land-tax,  it  342 ;  not  farmed,  388 ;  should  be  increased 

m  place  of  the  taille  and  capitation,  ib,] 
[Virgima,  tobacco  currency,  i.  25 ;  evidence  of  a  merchant  trading  with,  152 ;  tobacco 

more  profitable  than  corn,  158 ;  with  Maryland,  the  chief  source  of  tobacco,  ib, ; 

stores  and  warehouses  belong  to  residents  in  England,  346 ;  trade  with,  349-50, 

454 ;  tobacco  trade,  352 ;  ii.  2,  95-6,  103.] 
[Expense  of  civil  establishment,  ii.  75 ;  progress  unforeseen  in  1660, 98 ;  no 

necessity  for  gold  and  silver  money,  427.] 
[Visiapour  dlamoM  mines,  i.  173.] 
[Vohaire,  quoted,  ii.  296.] 
[Vulgate,  it.  255.] 

Wages  of  labour  [allowance  made  for  hardship  and  ingenuity,  i.  33 ;  money,  accom- 
modated to  the  average  price  of  corn,  38 ;  value  which  workmen  add  to  materials 
pays  their  wages,  50;  of  inspection  and  direction,  50-x ;  one  of  three  original 
sources  of  revenue,  54;  ii.  3x0;  sometimes  confounded  with  profit  and  rent,  i.  55 ; 
ordinary,  avera^  or  natural  rate  of,  57 ;  how  afiected  by  state  of  socie^,  65 ; 
general  discussion  of,  66-88;]  how  settled  between  masters  and  workmen,  68; 
the  workmen  generally  obliged  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  employers,  ib. ; 
the  opposition  of  workmen  outrageous,  and  seldom  successful,  69 ;  circumstances 
which  operate  to  raise  wages,  70 ;  the  extent  of  wages  limited  by  the  funds  from 
VOL.  u. — 9i 
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which  they  arise,  70-1 ;  why  hi|;her  in  North  America,  than  in  England,  Ti-a]; 
are  low  in  countries  that  are  stationary,  73 ;  not  oppressively  low  in  (heat  Bntaio, 
75-6 ;  a  distinction  made  here  between  the  wages  in  summer  and  in  winter,  76; 
if  sufficient  in  dear  years,  they  must  be  ample  in  seasons  of  i>lenty,  ib. ;  di£femt 
rates  of,  in  different  places,  76-7 ;  liberal  wages  encourage  industry  and  propa- 
gation, 83 ;  an  advance  of,  nec^sarily  raises  the  price  of  many  commodiuei, 
88 ;  an  average  of,  not  easily  ascertained,  89 ;  [continually  increasing  since  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  91 ;  higher  in  North  American  and  West  Indian  ooloniet 
than  in  England,  94 ;  do  not  sink  with  profits  there,  ib, ;  very  low  in  a  countiy 
which  could  advance  no  further,  96 ;]  the  operation  of  high  wages  and  high 
profits  compared,  99;  causes  of  the  variations  of,  in  different  emplovmeoti, 
zoi[-44] ;  are  generally  higher  in  new,  than  in  old  trades,  116, 136 ;  k^^regob- 
tions  of,  destroy  industry  and  ingenuity,  143 ;  [high,  a  cause  of  high  prices,  147.] 
[Merchants  complain  of  high,  but  say  nothing  about  profits,  ii.  xoo;  redocea 
by  the  colonial  monopoly,  11  z;]  natural  effiect  of  a  direct  tax  upon,  348[-5i, 
355 !  connexion  of,  with  price  of  provisions,  348.] 

[Wales,  stone  quarries  afford  no  rent,  i.  163 ;  old  families  common,  389 ;  moimtahM 
destined  to  be  breeding  ground  oi  Great  Britain,  425.] 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  excise  scheme  defended,  ii.  370. 

Wants  of  mankind,  how  supplied  through  the  operation  of  labour,  i.  24 ;  how  ei- 
tended,  in  proportion  to  their  supply,  164 ;  the  far  greater  part  of  them  supplied 
from  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour,  258. 

Wars,  foreign,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of,  in  the  present  century,  have  little 
dependence  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  a  nation,  i.  407-8 ;  [expencei 
abroad  defrayed  by  export  of  commodities,  408-12.] 

How  supported  bv  a  nation  of  hunters,  ii  186 ;  by  a  nation  of  shepherds,  ib, ; 
by  a  nation  of  husbandmen,  188 ;  men  of  military  age,  what  proportion  tfa^ 
bear  to  the  whole  society,  189 ;  feudal  wars,  how  supported,  ib, ;  causes  which 
in  the  advanced  state  of  socie^,  rendered  it  impossible  for  those  who  took  the 
field,  to  maintain  themselves,  189-90;  how  the  art  of  war  became  a  distinct 
(wofession,  191 ;  distinction  between  the  militia  and  regular  forces,  193 ;  altera- 
tion in  the  art  of  war  produced  by  the  invention  of  nre-arms,  193-4,  ^^ !  ^ 
portance  of  discipline,  195;  Macedonian  army,  196;  Carthaginian  army,  196-7; 
Roman  army,  197;  feudal  armies,  199;  a  well-regulated  standin^r  army,  the 
only  defence  of  a  civilized  country,  and  the  only  means  for  qieedily  dvOixiiig 
a  barbarous  country,  200 ;  the  want  of  parsimony  during  peace,  mopoaes  on  states 
the  necessity  of  contracting  debts  to  carry  on  war,  394, 405 ;  why  war  is  agTe^ 
able  to  those  who  live  secure  from  the  immediate  calamities  of  it,  405 ;  advantage! 
of  raising  the  supplies  for,  within  the  year,  411 ;  [popularity  of,  and  how  it  might 
be  removed,  ib.] 

[Warwick,  the  Earl  of,  his  hospitality,  i.  384.] 

Watch  movements,  great  reduction  in  the  prices  of,  owing  to  mechanical  improve- 
ments, i.  242. 

[Waterworks  a  business  suitable  for  a  joint-stock  company,  ii.  246,  247,  248.] 

Wealdi,  [real,  the  annual  i^oduce,  i.  4,  237,  240,  320,  328-9,  417 ;  nationa],  re- 
presented bv  one  system  of  political  oeconomy  as  consisting  in  the  abundance 
of  gold  and  silver,  237;  land  the  most  important  and  divable  part  of,  240; 
reiJ,  247,  248 ;  that  of  England  much  incresuBed  since  1660,  326 ;]  and  moo^. 
syiionymous  terms,  in  popular  language,  396, 415 ;  [ii.  57 ;]  Spanish  and  Tartarian 
estimate  of,  compared,  396 ;  [wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation  advantageous  in 
trade,  458;  accumulated  produce,  ii.  192;  makes  a  nation  obnoxious  to  attack, 
ib, ;]  the  great  authority  conferred  by  the  possession  of^  204. 

Weavers,  the  profits  of,  why  necessarily  greater  than  those  of  spinners,  L  53. 

[Weigh  and  pay,  maxim  of  the  port  of  London,  ii.  104.] 

[Western  Islands,  wages  in,  t.  78.] 

West  Indies,  [sugar  currency,  i.  25;  planters  farm  their  own  estates,  55 ;  wages  higher 
than  in  fin^nd,  04;  British  acquisitions  in,  raised  profits,  9^ ;  sugar  ookviies 
resemble  esteemed  vineyards,  157;  interest  fallen  since  the  discovery  of;  336; 
carrymg  trade  between,  and  Europe,  353 ;  would  have  progressed  leas  rapidlf 
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if  no  capital  but  their  own  had  been  employed  in  the  export  trade,  359 ;  slavery 
harsher  than  in  mediaeval  Europe,  363 ;  high  profits  d:  sugar  and  consequent 
sreater  number  of  slaves  in  sugar  colonies,  365 ;  importation  of  gold  and  silver 
from  the  Spanish,  403 ;  expense  of  last  war  largely  laid  out  in,  408.] 

[British  monopoly  in  sugar  of,  ii.  2;  Madeira  wine  imported  directly,  4; 
interest  which  caused  settlements  in,  58;  no  necessity  for  settlements,  60  ;j 
discovered  by  Columbus,  61 ;  how  they  obtained  this  name,  62 ;  the  original 
native  productions  of,  1 6. ;  the  thirst  of  gold  the  object  of  all  the  Spanish  enter- 
prizes  there,  64 ;  and  of  those  of  every  other  European  nation,  66 ;  [plenty  of 
good  land,  68, 73 ;]  the  remoteness  of,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European  colonies 
there,  69;  [Dutch  originally  under  an  exclusive  company,  72;  St  Domingo  the 
most  important  of  the  sugar  colonies,  73 ;  price  of  European  goods  enormous 
in  Spanish,  77 ;  some  most  important  productions  non-enumerated,  78 ;  freedom 
of  trade  with  British  American  colonies,  82;]  the  sugar  colonies  of  France 
better  governed  than  those  of  Britain,  87-8 ;  [effects  of  colonial  monopoly,  102 ; 
returns  of  trade  with,  more  irregular  and  uncertain  than  with  any  part  of  Europe, 
103;  expense  of  preventing  smuggling,  115;  proposal  for  obtaming  war  con- 
tributions from,  120 ;  natives  not  benefited  by  the  European  discovery  of,  125 ; 
gum  senega  treated  like  an  enumerated  commodity  firom,  156 ;  colonial  system 
sacrifices  consumer  to  producer,  159 ;  slave  trade  a  loss  to  the  African  Com- 
pany, 234 ;  French  and  Portuguese  companies  ruined  by  slave  trade,  236;  South 
Sea  Company's  trade  to  the  Spanish,  ib,;  some  productions  of,  yield  large 
portion  ot  British  customs  revenue,  367 ;  more  able  to  pay  land-tax  than  Great 
oritain,  420.] 

[Westminster  land-tax,  ii.  307,  334.] 

[Westminster  Hall,  Rufus*  dining-room,  i.  383.] 

[Westmorland,  price  of  coal  in,  i.  168.] 

Wheat,  see  Com. 

[Whitehall,  palace  of,  land-tax,  ii.  307.] 

[William  Rufus  dined  in  Westminster  Hall,  i.  383.] 

[William  III.  unable  to  refuse  anything  to  the  country  gentlemen,  i.  197.] 

[Wilton,  ornament  to  England,  i.  330.] 

Window  tax  in  Britain,  how  rated,  ii.  330 ;  tends  to  reduce  house-rent,  331. 

Windsor  market,  chronological  table  of  the  prices  of  corn  at,  i.  255-7. 

Wine,  the  cheapness  of,  would  be  a  cause  of  sobriety,  i.  456 ;  the  carrying  trade  in, 
encouraged  by  English  statutes,  ii.  3 ;  [cellar,  a  public,  a  source  of  revenue  to 
Hamburg,  302-3 ;  licences  to  sell,  337 ;  tax  on,  paid  by  consumers,  361 ;  ton- 
nage on,  363 ;  foreign  article  conmionly  used  in  Great  Britain,  367 ;  Walpole's 
scheme  for  levying  the  tax  on,  370 ;  duty  on,  falls  on  middle  and  upper  ranks, 
ib.] 

[Witchcraft,  fear  of,  compared  to  that  of  engrossing  and  forestalling,  ii.  35.] 

[Wolverhampton,  manufactures  of,  not  within  the  statute  of  apprentice^ip,  i.  122 ; 
manufactures  grown  up  naturally,  381.] 

[Women's  education  contains  nothing  fantastical,  ii.  266.] 

Wood,  the  price  of,  rises  in  proportion  as  a  country  is  cultivated,  i.  166 ;  the  growth 
of  youne  trees  prevents  by  cattle,  ib. ;  when  the  planting  of  trees  becomes  a 
profitable  employment,  167. 

[Woodcocks  could  not  be  much  increased,  i.  217.] 

Wool,  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a  distant  market,  i.  228 ; 
the  price  of,  in  England,  has  fallen  considerably  since  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
230 ;  causes  of  this  diminution  in  price,  ib. ;  the  price  of,  considerably  reduced 
in  Scotland,  by  the  union  with  England,  234. 

Severity  of  the  laws  against  the  exportation  of,  ii.  146-7 ;  restraints  upon  the 
inland  conmierce  of,  148 ;  restraints  upon  the  coasting  trade  of,  149 ;  pleas  on 
which  these  restraints  are  founded,  149-50 ;  the  price  of  wool  depressed  by  these 
regulations,  150 ;  the  exportation  of,  ought  to  be  allowed,  subject  to  a  du^,  152. 

Woollen  doth,  the  present  prices  of,  compared  with  those  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  i.  243 ;  three  mechanical  improvements  introduced  in  the  manufacture 
of,  245 ;  [in  ancient  Rome  much  higher  in  price  than  now,  ii.  182.] 
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[Yeomanry,  superior  position  of  the  English,  i.  367,  370.] 

[Yorkshire,  woollen  manufacture,  i.  86 ;  doth  fiiJlen  in  price,  243,  244 ;  small  paper 

currencies,  306,  309 ;  Scotch  wool  manufactured  there,  345J 
[Young  men's  generosity  to  their  teachers,  ii.  253,  264.] 
[Yucatan,  i.  202.] 

[Zama,  battle  of,  ii.  197.] 

[Zealand,  French  wine  smuggled  from,  i.  439 ;  expense  of  protecting  from  the  sea, 

ii.  390.] 
[Zemindaries,  ii.  32^.] 

[Zeno  of  Citta,  the  Portico  assigned  to,  ii.  263.] 
[Zeno  of  Elea,  travelled  from  place  to  place,  ii.  263.] 
[Zurich,  the  reformation  in,  ii.  291 ;  tax  on  revenue  assessed  by  the  contributor,  335 ; 

moderate  tax,  336.] 
[Zwinglius,  ii.  293.] 
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Anderson,  Adam,  Historical  and  Chronolo^al  Deduction  of  the  Origin  of  Commerce, 

1704,  i.  245,  280,  305,  429,  439,  451 ;  it.  81,  83,  8?,  I43.  150.  156.  223,  226,  227. 

232,  233,  234,  235,  236,  237,  238,  239,  240,  247,  248.  40t,  402,  406,  408. 
Anderson,  James,  SeUctus  dipiomatum  et  numismatum  Scotiae  thesaurus,  ed.  Thos. 

Rud^man,  1739,  i.  184,  212,  280,  281. 
Arbuthnot,  Dr.  John,  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights  and  Measures,  2nd  ed.,  1754, 

».i34»i3f;  "•  183.354. 

Aristotle,  Politics,  i.  27, 364 ;  ii.  262. 

Arts  et  Jditiers,  Description  des,faites  ou  approuvies  par  Messieurs  de  VAcadhnie 

Roy  ale  des  Sciences,  1761-88,  i.  128. 
Ayr  Bank,  see  Douglas,  Heron  and  Co. 

Bacon,  Matthew,  New  Abridgement  of  the  Law,  1768,  i.  122,  367. 

Baretti,  Joseph,  Journey  from  London  to  Genoa,  through  England,  Portugal,  Spain 
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